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National  Establishment y   National  Security, 


OB 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  CONSEQUENCES 


or 


COMMUTING 


THE  TITHES. 


BT 


THE  REV.  WILUAM  EDMEADS, 


ST.   ALIAII   HALL^  OXFORD. 


1816. 


THE  foilowins  letter  od  the  compiutation 

nf  die  Tithes/  was  written  early  in  the  last  year,  when  the 

'subject  was  more  particularly  under  consideration,  and 

transmitted  to  a  member  of  the  legislature,  in  whose  hands, 

I  presumed  it  might  be  useful.    I  now  present  it  to  the 

paUic,  with  an  encouraged  hope^  that  it  may  correct  some 

popular,  but  (as  I  conceive)  mistaken  opinions,  respecting 

die  Tithes,  ap^  iqdi|pii  efen Jts  ^neq^  d{8p|ssionately  to 

leflect  upon  the  character,  spirit  and  tendency  of  our  na- 
lioMl  Church. 

St  Alban  Hall,  W.  £DM£ADS: 

Oxford,  v^  ,. 

Jan.ftl^  1816. 
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ON  TITHES,  &c. 


XNFORMED  that  some  of  tlie  members  of  government 
have   it  in  contemplation  to  effect  a  commutation  of  the 
Tithes,  upon  a  principle  professedly  and  speciously  advan- 
tageous to  the  interests  of  the  Church ;  a  principle  too 
which*there  is  reason  to  believe,  a  large  portion  of  the  be^ 
neficed  clergy  would  from  private  (not  interested)  motives, 
approve,  I  am  induced  to  state  my  sentiments  to  the  puh* 
lie  upon  a  system  emanating  from  Sucli  authority,  and 
sanctioned  by  such  support,  without  any  other  preface, 
than  an  avowal  at  once  of  my  sincere  belief,  that  if  adop- 
ted and  carried  into  effect,  it  would  prove  highly  dan- 
gerous and  probably  fatal  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
Church. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  hear,  that  there 
are  some  powerful  and  active  minds  alive  to  the  impending 
danger.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished,  that  such  examples 
may  have  their  due  influence.  And  it  is  a  gratification  to 
my  mind  to  indulge  the  smallest  hope,  that  I  may  oiier  d 
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single  sentiment  or  reason  which  may  corroborate  tlicir 
opinions,  and  encourage  their  vigilance. 

According  to  the  best  information  1  am  able  to  collect, 
the  plan  projected  is  by  one  sweeping  clause,  to  abolish 
the  whole  of  the  Tithes,  and  according  to  the  estimated  or 
actual  value  of  the  Tithes  of  each  individual  parish,  to 
compel  the  respective  proprietors  to  contribute,  each  his 
feir  portion  of  land  to  form  a  neighbouring  estate,  or  such 
a  proportion  respectively,  as  will  enable  commissioners 
appointed  by  parliament,  to  purchase  a  distant  estate,  of 
clear  equal  annual  value  to  the  Tithes — -which  estate,  so 
estimated  according  to  the  value  of  the  present  day  is  to 
be  transferred  to  the  actual  incumbent  of  each  respective 
parish  in  lieu  of  the  Tithes,  which  he  enjoyed,  and  to  be 
held  upon  the  same  tenure. 

•  Such  in  a  few  words  is  the  general  outline  or  sketch  of 
the  scheme  proposed,  which  doubtless,  its  projectors  con- 
ceive to  be  recommended  by  its  seeming  singleness  and 
solidity.  They,  doubtless,  fondly  imagine,  that  their  sys- 
tem carried  into  effect,  would  operate,  like  a  magic  spell, 
dissolve  all  the  causes  of  contention,  and  set  at  rest,  for 
ever,  the  suspicions,  ranklings,  and  enmities,  that  some- 
times exist  between  the  tither  and  the  tithed.  Perhaps 
too,  their  imagination  carries  them  so  far  as  to  believe,  that 
their  plan  w  ould  check  the  progress  or  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  dissenters —  that  the  abolition  of  Tithes  would  be  the 
abolition  of  enemies  to  the  Church — and  that  to  transfer  to 
it  a  real  solid  property  would  be  to  give  it  a  real  solid  secu- 
rity. As,  without  question,  they  are  actuated  by  honorable 
motives,  and  sincerely  convinced  that  their  system  would 
operate  beneficially,   they  must  entertain  such  or  similar 
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notions.  Projectors  are  generally  sanguine.  And  be^ 
witched  by  a  kind  of  parental  partiality  for  their  projectSr 
they  are  blind  to  every  defect  or  danger.  In  my  view,  a 
similar  infatuation  prevails  in  this  case.  I  can  upon  na 
other  principle  account  for  the  wide  difference  between 
us ;  for  in  whatever  point  of  view  I  consider  the  result  of 
this  plan,  I  form  opposite  conclusions.  I  am  persuaded, 
it  would  be  found  more  and  more  difficult  and  obJectionaUe 
in  its  progress,  and  ruinous  in  its  consummation.  In 
suppoit  of  this  hypothesis,  I  shall  state  a  part  and  proba- 
bly, only  a  small  part,  of  the  difficulties  that  would  attend 
its  adjustaient  and  execution,  and  what  from  my  reflectiou!) 
upon  the  subject  might  be  tlie  fatal  consequence  were  it^ 
accomplishment  effected* 

Let  us  suppose  a  case  (since  one  case  will  equally  apply; 
to  all,  at  least  as  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  pro- 
posed;)— let  us  suppose  a  parish  producing  a  net  revenue 
to  the  clergyman,  by  Tithe,  of  live  hundred  pounds  per 
annum,  and  the  commissioners  under  the  authority  of  par^ 
liament,  demanding  an  estate,  equal  to  a  clear  annual, 
rental  of  the  same  amount.  The  parishioners  hold  tlieir 
estates  under  a  great  variety  of  tenures  and  consequently: 
great  professional  skill  would  be  required,  and  great  pro- 
fessional expence  incurred  to  regulate  and  settle  the  diffe- 
rent proportions  of  the  respective  proprietors.  The  general 
rate  of  Tithe  assessed,  ad  valorem^  upon  each  estate,  may 
indeed  form  a  general  rule,  as  it  regards  the  parish  divi- 
sion ;  but  are  the  distinct  propoi  tions  of  the  i  cspectivc 
proprietors  of  the  same  estate  to  be  easily  adjusted?  who 
can  satisfactorily  settle  tlie  claims  of  those  who  have  a 
revemonary  interest,  who  have  leaseholds,  who  have  dow- 
ries, or  lite  estates,  or  entailments  ?  whatever  rule  might 
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be  adopted,  it  would  probably  sow  the  seeds  of  discontent 
9ad  enmity,  in  hulf  the  parishes  of  the  kingdom.  In  cases 
vhere  estates  were  mortgaged  to  nearly  their  full  value 
(which  from  the  great  depreciation  in  the  value  of  land, 
would  frequently  occur)  the  disclosure  would  certainly 
distress  the  feelings  of  the  proprietor;  and  so  great  a 
diange  in  the  nature  of  the  property,  and  his  private  cir- 
eamstances  might  seriously  injure  his  interests. 

The  great  variety  of  soil  and  produce,  presuming  that 
our  agriculture  would  permanently  continue  in  a  nearly 
similar  state,  would  be  productive  of  no  effects,  materially 
objectionable :  but  since  great  vicissitudes  and  changes, 
from  the  instability  of  human  affairs,  necessarily  take 
place  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  there  are  circumstances 
and  cases,  in  which,  reasonable  complaints  could  be  al- 
lowed no  remedy.  I  do  not  reckon  among  these  the  great 
transfer  that  might  take  place  of  grazing  to  arable  land,  or 
vice  versaj  between  which  there  is  so  obvious  a  difference, 
in  tile  present  value  of  Tithes.  Since  under  the  general 
destruction  of  Tithe,  any  excess  or  deficiency,  either  of 
tillage  or  pasture,  would  witiiout  serious  inconvenience  or 
injuryi  naturally  produce  its  own  level.  But  there  are 
other  cases,  in  which  these  objections  appear  to  me  un- 
answerable. I  will  cite  two  instances  only  which  will 
apply  to  all  other  in  whicli  the  capital  of  the  farmer  is 
employed  in  the  same  expensive  system  of  culture.  I  cite 
these  because  the  tithe  of  the  one  is  (or  not  long  since 
was)  taken  in  kind ;  of  the  other  by  a  composition  with 
the  farmers  for  a  short  term  of  years.  The  former  is  the 
parish  of  Farnham  in  Surry,  in  which  there  is  an  extenlsive 
plantation  of  hops,  most  highly  productive.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  a  single  acre  of  hops  produces  a  value  of  an 
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hundred  or  an  hundred  and  fifty  pounds — sometimes,  to 
the  very  heavy  loss  of  the  cultivator,  it  produces  nothiogy 
The  value  of  the  produce  too,  is  not  only  precarious,  bal; 
in  some  measure  fictitious.  It  is  dependent  partly  on  tp^ 
putation,  partly  on  the  superior  mode  of  management 
The  hops  grown  here  are  not  so  intrinsically  strong  in 
hitter  flavour,  as  the  hops  grown  in  Kent.  The  mone^ 
therefore,  the  value  of  the  present  produce  is  enhanced  by 
such  adventitious  circumstances,  the  greater  would  he  ttue^ 
d^ee  of  injustice,  in  compelling  the  present  proprietors 
to  purchase  an  estate  equal  in  annual  value  to  the  present 
Tithes.  —The  other  instance  I  shall  adduce,  is  that  of  East 
Farleigh,  a  small  parish  in  the  County  of  Kent,  in  which 
the  Tithe  is  paid  by  a  composition  with  the  landholders  foi* 
a  short  term.  The  living  produces  to  the  vicar  a  net 
annual  income  of  nine  hundred  pounds.  Of  this  amount^ 
four  hundred  acres  (or  I  believe  rather  more),  principally 
consisting  of  hop  plantations,  and  partly  of  orchards,  tithed 
at  one  guinea  and  an  half  per  acre,  produce  six  hundred 
guineas.  Is  it  possible,  I  ask,  that  because  of  the  actual 
existence  of  a  plantation,  so  fluctuating  and  precarious, 
which,  firom  accidental  circumstances,  has  swelled  into  an 
extent,  containing  three  times  the  number  of  acres,  which 
in  the  memory  of  those  now  living,  it  formerly  did,  and  in 
which  it  is  probable,  that  witliin  another  century,  there 
will  not  be  a  third  part  of  the  number — is  it  possible,  that 
so  small  a  parish  can  be  required,  in  lieu  of  its  vicarial 
Tithes,  to  purchase  or  approprifate  an  estate,  worth,  clear 
of  all  expences,  nine  hundred  a  year  ?  how  many  years 
forward  we  might  go,  is  uncertain,  but  back  to  a  very  dis- 
tant period,  certainly  not,  when  the  whole  rental  of  the 
vicarial  land  was  not  equal  to  such  an  amount.  To  com- 
pel  the  present  possessors,  upon  such  an  uncertain  tenure, 
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to  surrender,  a$  it  were,  the  inheritance  of  their  posterity^ 
would  a|)i>ear  to  me  an  intolerable  act  of  injustice.  And 
it  requires  more  ingenuity  than  I  possess,  even  to  conjecture, 
in  what  way  so  striking  a  difficulty  can  be  obviated. 

I  presume  tliat  the  intention  of  those,  who  propose  this 
system  of  Tithe  connnutation,  is  to  give  an  equivalent  to 
the  clergyman  without  injury  to  the  farmer.  This  must  be 
one  of  the  fundamental  principles  upon  w  hich  they  proceed* 
Tct  pftadoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  not  difficult  to  show 
that  they  may  fail  in  both  these  objects — in  other  words, 
that  both  parties  may  lose  by  the  arrangement. 

To  place  this  proposition  in  a  clear  point  of  view,  let 
tis  imagine  Uiat  at!  the  minor  difficulties  are  cleared  away, 
that  the  i)ro{X)sitions  of  tlie   respective    proprietors  are 
agt^d  upon,  and  a  smooth  road  open  to  the  tinal  execu- 
tion of  the  authorised  order  to  the  parish,  to  provide  an 
estate  for  the  incumbent,  in  lieu  of  the  Tithes,  that  will 
produce  an  equal  annual  amount.    The  farmers,  who  upon 
questions  which  concern  their  immediate  interest,  are  close 
reasoners,    without  logic,    and  clear  calculators  without 
arithmetic,  will  look  with  a  suspicious  eye  at  the  exchange 
they  are  called   upon  to  make.     With  their  characteristic 
caution  ihcy  will  view  it  on  all  sides.     They  will  compare 
what  they  pay  noro  with  what  they  must  pay  to  effect  the 
purchase  proposed.     In  this  comparison  they  will  not  fail 
to  perceive  that  many  circumstances  contribute  to  render 
the  exchange  disadvantageous  to  them.     They  will  know 
that  if  llicy  want  money,    they   must   buy   it — that   on 
the  one  hand,  they  will  have  a  forced  sale,  and  on  the 
other,  they  have  to  seek  a  purchase — tliat  the  sellers  of 
cash  by  commission  are  not  remarkable  for  tlicir  liberality^ 
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or  does  the  necessity  of  the  case  increase  it.     Upon  the 
lowest  possible  calculation,  an  estate  producing  a  inierp 
rent  of  five  hundred  a  year,  cannot  be  purchased  for  a  less 
amount,  than  twelve  thousand  pounds.     Such  is  the  simh 
pie  purchase.     The  first  item,  therefore,   is  a  loss  of  an 
hundred  a  year  to  the  parish.     The  taxes  must  next  be 
taken  into  the  account,  or  at  least,  a  part  of  them,  an 
adequate  amount  of  which,  must  be  provided  for  in  tt|B 
same  way,  by.  ^  purchase  and  increased  rental.     This  may 
or  may  not  be  placed  to  the  loss  account,  according  to  te 
circumstances  under  which  the  parish  is  rated.     But  as  a 
large  portion  of  the  clergy,  is  subject  to  no  parochial  as- 
sessments, under  the  conditions  upon  which  their  Tithes 
are  rated,  in  such  instances,  it  will  render  an  equal  allows 
ance  necessary.     Not  to  reckon  however  upon  any  doubt- 
ful point,  all  will  admit,  that  to  a  farm  of  this  magnitude 
▼ery  extensive  buildings  are  absolutely  necessary.     Tbey 
can  in  no  case  be  dispensed  with,  and  must  either  be  ereq- 
ted  at  a  large  additional  expence  to  the  original  purchase 
or  a  superior  rental  be  provided   to  prevent  dilapidations. 
In  addition  to  these  heavy  losses  which  must  be  incurred, 
if  the  clergyman  be  awarded  an  equivalent  for  his  Tithe, 
when  it  is  recollected,  that  upon  tlie  principle  proposed, 
each  farmer  will  b^  compelled  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  his 
business,  it  is  clearly  evident,  that  the  landholders  would 
sustain  a  serious  injury  from  the  adoption  of  the  plan  sug« 
gested.     This  good,  however,  I  trust  will  result  from  the 
agitation  of  this  question — that  the  expensive  nature  of  the 
alternative  proposed  will  render  the  farmers  more  satisfied 
with  the  present  system. 

I  am  aware  that  in  cases  where  tlie  whole  freehold  of  a 
parish  belongs  to  an  individual  proprietor,  the  system  may 
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te  easily  acted  upon^  as  it  frequently  has  been>  by  appro- 
:fdating  a  certain  quantity  of  land  in  lieu  of  the  Tithes. 
AbA  so  long  as  the  whoie  parish  continue  the  property  of 
•n  individual,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  practical  evil  conse- 
-^mces  would  arise  from  the  adoption  of  such  a  system. 
But  after  a  lapse  of  time,  when,  from  various  causes,  the 
.property  of  the  parish  shall  have  been  divided  into  many 
^part8,  I  can  prove  from  some  experience  and  observation 
W  a  clergyman,  that  the  appropriation  of  an  estate  in  lieu 
€f  Tithes  is  absolutely  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  religion. 
With  or  without  the  facility  of  accomplishment,  I  object 
la  the  system,  therefore,  in  toto. 

Smce,  however  I  have  staled  that  the  plan  proposed 
may  be  disadvantageous  to  both  parties — since  I  have 
abown  that  the  frurmer  may  have  serious  reason  to  dread 
ill  adoption,  1  will  now  point  out  some  strong,  though 
«ot  immediately  operative  objections  on  the  part  of  the 
^dcrgy. 

Whoever  is  at  all  acquainted  with  agriculture  eitlier  in 
.teory  or  practice^  must  be  well  aware  that  the  profits  of 
fiuniing,  whatever  may  be  the  soil,  mainly  depend  on  the 
skilful  employment  of  an  adequate  capital.  The  grateful 
aietom  of  land  for  care  and  culture  is  as  well  known  to 
finrmers  as  the  bounty  of  nature.  Without  capital  and 
iffilttvation,  tlie  richest  soil  may  be  useless  to  the  owner, 
wuSl  with  them,  the  poorest  soil  productive*  And  what 
ve  the  best  means,  or  rather  what  is  the  only  motive  that 
will  induce  a  farmer  to  embark  his  capital  in  the  land  be 
uses,  or  exert  his  best  efforts  to  obtain  from  it  all  that  it  is 
capable  of  yielding  ?  to  this  I  answer — certainty  of  pos- 
soiiioii.     Without  which  no  man  will  farm  prospectively. 
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aod  unless  be  does,  no  man  will  farm  advantageously; 
lo  this  point  of  view,  how  stands  the  appropriated  estate 
of  the  beneficed  clergyman  ?  it  b  a  life  estate,  and  a  life 
iestate  of  the  worst  possible  kind.  The  present  possessor 
can  have  no  tie  or  motive  to  guard  and  preserve  the  int^ 
rest  of  his  successor — ^the  tenant  can  have  no  assurance 
aod  little  hope,  that  he  shall  reap  the  fruits  of  a  provident 
expence,  or  industry,  since  the  next  incumbent  must  neoe^ 
sarily  be  an  unknown  stranger.  Thus  tlie  landlord  has  no 
sympathy,  or  interest,  in  the  welfare  of  his  successor  —the 
tenant  is  liable,  at  six  months*  notice  on  the  death  of  the 
incumbent,  to  be  deprived  of  his  farm.  An  estate  9b 
drcumstanced,  would  probably,  after  a  short  tenure,  be  in 
a  continual  state  of  impoverishment  or  exhaustion,  and 
when  (as  the  farmers  term  it)  run  out,  it  would  necessarily 
require  a  great  expenditure  to  restore  its  vital  siAxiU 
Consequently,  the  annual  value  would  soon  be  considera- 
bly reduced,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  after  a  few 
years,  in  most  instances,  these  life  estates,  from  this  and 
other  causes^  would  not  be  worth  more  than  two  thirds  of 
their  original  estimate. 

Another  part  of  the  system  proposed  is,  that  if  an  uAh 
joining  estate  cannot  be  conveniently  procured,  a  distant 
one,  in  any  part  of  England,  is  to  be  purchased.  The 
loss  and  inconvenience,  the  liability  to  injury  from  neglect^ 
or  the  expence  of  stewardship  are  so  obviously  objection* 
able,  that  even  those  clergymen  who  might  wish  to  have 
en  estate  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  would,  I  think,  be 
averse  to  this  part  of  the  plan. 

In  the  appropriation  of  an  adjoining  estate  which  is  to 
be  formed  by  land  contributions  from  the  resnective  tiro- 
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•inrietors  and  finrpiers,  it  will  be  readily  admitted^  I  con* 
eeive,  that  the  clergyman  may  lose,  but  cannot  possibly 
gpiin.  I  will  grant  that  the  most  sagacious  commissioners 
shall  be  selected  and  authorized  by  parliament  to  delineate 
and  apportion  the  Church  estate.  Yet,  I  am  confident, 
that  no  general  knowledge  of  land,  or  sagacity  in  arranging 
the  common  allotments,  to  form  one  estate,  can  render  them 
^ual  to  the  combined  farmers  of  any  parish,  in  treating 
and  bargaining  for  land  with  which  they  are  acquainted, 
^m  long  experience. — I  trust  therefore  I  have  made  out, 
« less  strong,  yet  a  satisfactory,  case  to  prove  that  it  is  not 
the  interest  of  tlie  clergyman,  no  more  than  of  the  farmer, 
to  substitute  a  real  estate  for  the  annual  income  of  the 
Titlies. 

Let  us  now  try  the  question  upon  more  general  grounds*. 
In  the  first  place,  a  solid  objection  to  the  substitution  of 
estates  for  Tithes,  arises  from  the  consideration  that  the 
af&irs  of  mankind  are  subject  to  continual  vicissitudes  and 
changes.  Human  institutions  all  carry  within  themselves 
the  seeds  of  decay.  Governments  and  empires  rise  and 
fiilL  And  in  their  revolutions  we  observe,  that  whole 
provinces  once  florishing  and  well  peopled,  frequently 
exhibit  the  melancholy  scene  of  a  desolate  and  uninhabited 
desert.  Our  country  cannot  expect  to  escape  the  general 
'  doom.  In  tiie  course  of  a  century  or  two,  many  parts  of 
it,  now  cultivated  with  all  the  beauty  of  a  garden,  may 
become  a  barren  waste.  And  thus  Churches  and  congre- 
gat'ions  may  still  continue  to  exist  in  one  part  of  the  king- 
dom, long  after  the  estate  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
the  clergyman,  in  another,  had  totally  fallen  to  decay. 
Tlie  Tithe  law  is  exposed  to  no  such  danger.  And  hera^ 
I  taonot  but  remark  with  what  )3crsi8tive  wisdom  and 
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vdmirable  simplicity,  that  system  was  devksed--^80  unalta-^ 
mble  in  its  value-^so  perfect  in  the  adaptation  of  the  meam 
to  the  end*  Wherever  Tithes  can  be  collected,  tliere  wift 
certainly  be  a  population^  requiring  spiritual  aid,  and  a 
provision  for  a  clergyman  to  administer  it.  They  seem 
iviturally  connected.  And  however  honorably  and  justly 
an  equivalent  might  be  substituted,  their  separation  would 
deprive  religion  of  a  firm  buttress.  Our  age  has  witnessed 
the  abolition  of  Tithes  in  a  neighbouring  country.  We 
may  now  witness,  if  not  the  total  absence  of  religion,  the 
want  of  those  regular  observances  of  it,  which  every  sober, 
tbbking  people,  have  deemed  essentially  necessary  to  its 
mainteuaoce. 

To  those,  in  whom  this  proposal  of  commutation  origi- 
nated, who  probably  entertiun  a  presumption  that  dissen* 
Sion  will  be  discouraged  by  tlie  abolition  of  the  Tithes,  I 
object,  that  they  who  viewed  with  an  envious  eye,  the 
Tithes  of  the  clergy,  will  not  look  less  enviously  at  their 
estates-^that  such  an  amassed  property  would  excite  in 
tliem  greater  heart-bumings^^that  so  gruat  a  change  would 
stimulate  both  their  hopes  and  activity-^and  that  in  ob* 
laining  converts  to  their  cause,  they  would  be  furnished 
with  greater  means  of  success,  when  aji  that  cbnnecticHa, 
which,  througli  the  medium  of  the  Tithes,  has  so  long  sub- 
sisted, between  the  congregation  and  the  pastor,  shail 
have  ceased.  So  &r  from  ascribing  the  great  increase  of 
dissenters  which  has  taken  place  within  these  last  twenty 
years,  to  the  system  of  Tithes,  I  am  confidently  of  opinion 
that  its  continuance  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  a 
bar  to  their  greater  increase.  They  have  florished  from 
Other  causes*     Perhaps  in  some  degree,  from  tlie  heedies^- 

mesf  and  inattention  of  the  members  of  the  Chureh  to  ti0: 
NO.  Xlll.  Ptitn.  VOL.  VU.  B 
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§ 

respective  duties — a  cause  which  we  may  reasonably  hope 

will  soon  cease  to  exist,  and  from  the  general  improvement 

that  has  already  taken  place,  in  the  ministers  of  the  Church, 

.'both  in  point  of  attention  and  ability,  the  happiest  effects 

•are  derived.     Let  the  clergy  be  generally  awake  to  the 

importance  of  their  duty  and  attentive  to  the  welfare  of 

their  flocks,    the  strayed  sheep  will  gradually  return  to 

.their  native  pasture.      Other  causes,  however,   have  not 

ibeen  wanting  to  the  increase  of  the  dissenters — causes 

.upon  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate,  but  which, 

,when  they  have  spent  tlieir  force,  will  probably  result,  in 

the  more  complete  confirmation  and  establishment  of  the 

lovely  and  liberal  principles  of  the  mother-Church, 

It  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  if  the  consolidation  of 
the  Tithes  into  estates  had  taken  place  four  centuries  ago, 
each  of  several  subsequent  governments  would  have  gladly 
seized  an  opportunity  of  confiscating  tliem.  From  the 
rapacity  of  Henry,  and  the  unprincipled  subtlety  of  Crom- 
well, had  the  revenues  of  the  Church  hinged  upon  a  tan^ 
gible  property,  the  establishment  liad^  in  all  probability^ 
.been  irrecoverably  lost.  To  have  been  preserved,  after 
passing  through  such  fiery  ordeals,  is  a  strong  argument,  in 
favor  both  of  the  principles  upon  which  tlie  establishment 
is  founded,  and  tlie  system  by  which  its  administration  is 
maintained.  Although  probably  at  a  distant  period,  yet 
such  profligate  and  unprincipled  governments  may  agaiiS 
exist.  And  it  would  seem  to  me  an  act  of  madness  to  place 
the  Church  in  such  a  situation,  that  it  might  easily  be- 
come a  prey,  either  to  popular  fury  in  the  frenzy  of  a 
revolution,  or  to  the  views,  of  any  unprincipled  ruler, 
fiesides,  a  commutation  of  the  annual  income  of  the 
^urch  for  any  embodied  property,  would  not  only  expose 
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it  to  die  danger  of  unjust  confiscation,  but  from  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  temptation,  would,  in  some  measure,  create 
tlie  unprincipled  spirit  that  would  prove  its  own  destruc- 
tion. Even  under  happier  auspices,  and  for  honorable 
purposes,  in  our  own  times,  we  have  witnessed  in  the 
breasts  of  statesmen  a  longing  to  commute  a  portion  of 
the  Tithes  for  government  securities.  (>ould  this  have 
been  easily  eftected,  it  might  probably  have  been  accom- 
plished. And  to  render  it  easy,  would  be  to  invite  a  repe- 
tition of  the  attempt.  The  best  of  human  establishments 
are  endangered  hy  any  great  convulsive  shock.  To  carry 
this  attempt  into  execution  would  shake  tiie  Church  to  its 
foundations.  It  would  be  to  encourage  and  increase  its 
enemies.  Stimulated  by  one  change  they  would  be  press- 
ings-forward with  additional  ardor  to  another.  The  spirit 
which  guides  the  heedless  hand  of  innovation,  never  rests. 
Encroachment  succeeds  encroachment  more  easily  too  at 
each  successive  step.  And  those  who  would  preserve  our 
venerable  establishment  from  even  remote  danger,  should 
oppose,  however  plausibly  recommended,  tlie  first  ap- 
proaches of  innovation. 

Since  a  particular  measure  has  been  suggested  for  par- 
ticular purposes,  the  result  of  which  would  be  sure  to  dis- 
appoint the  expectations  of  those  who  propose  it,  at  least 
according  to  the  views  I  entertain,  I  iiavc  thought  proper 
thus  to  state  particular  objections  to  it.  Setting  aside, 
however,  every  consideration  of  the  plan  proposed  I  would 
ask  those  in  whom  tliis  plan  originated,  upon  what  princi- 
ple of  expediency  or  justice,  or  how  consistently  with  the 
welfare  of  religion,  tlie  abolition  of  the  Tithes  can  be  con- 
templated at  sdl  ?  why  is  the  Church  marked  out  as  a  fit 
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subject  to  make  experiments  upon  ?  why  is  a  system  that 
has  existed  so  many  centuries  to  yield  to  another  which 
has  never  been  tried  ?  why,  without  cause,  is  this  bill  of 
divorce  to  bo  passed,  between  the  clergy  and  their  congre- 
gation? is  it  urged,  that  it  chills  the  spirit  of  improvement, 
mad  retards  the  progress  of  agriculture,  I  answer  the  un« 
founded  objection,  by  an  appeal  to  the  high  and  florishiog 
state  of  cultivation.  Every  part  of  our  island  confirms 
this  statement  and  proves  a  gradual  and  great  improvement 
ID  the  culture  of  our  lands.  Is  it  urged  tliat  it  is  a  source 
of  discontent  and  complaint,  I  ask,  what  payment  or  tax 
is  not  ?  in  the  parliamentary  taxes  to  maintain  the  state 
tliere  is  generally  the  same  murmuring  heard  and  ill  wiH 
axcited — in  the  parochial  rates  to  maintain  the  poor,  there 
is  an  equal  dissatisfaction  and  grudging  reluctance  :  and  it 
may  be  remarked  that  between  parish  and  parish,  to  shift 
from  each  other  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  there  is 
more  litigation,  than  upon  any  other  subject  If  it  be  ar* 
gued,  that,  under  a  religious  establishment,  where  all 
should  be  peace  and  harmony,  the  Tithes  are  sometimes  a 
source  of  animosity  and  lead  to  legal  disputes,  I  answer, 
that  by  those,  who  seek  opportunities  of  railing  accusation, 
every  individual  case  of  contention  is  blazon^  forth  with 
malignant  industry,  and  often  under  great  circumstantia)' 
aggravation,  while  the  thousands  of  instances  of  clergymen 
who  lead  retired  peaceful  lives,  in  the  bosom  of  their  flocks 
— whose  aniable  qualities  and  Christian  spirit  spread  only 
tlirough  the  small  circle  around  them= — who  are  active  m 
well-doing  and  zealous  with  discretion — w1k>  adorn  the 
doctrines  they  preach,  and  live  equally  respected  and  be- 
loved, are  unnoticed  and  unnamed.  Of  such  characters, 
with  which  the  Church,  to  its  honor,  every  where  abounds, 
tethiog  is  heard.    Their  retirement  shelters  them  from  the 
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shafts  of  envy — their  example  suits  not  the  purposes  of 
disconftot 

Is  it  urged  that  the  system  of  Tithes  is  oppressive  and 
unjust,  I  ask,  to  ^rhom  ?  certainly  not  to  the  poop :  for 
under  it,  all  are  admitted  members  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  have  the  whole  bcx)k  of  life  laid  open  to  them, 
bave  all  the  services  regularly  administered  to  them,  and 
are  called  upon  for  neither  voluntary,  nor  involuntary  cohp' 
tribntions,  [which  I  wish  for  their  sakes  could  be  said  of 
erery  bther  religious  profession.] 

Arc  the  forming  tenantry,  from  whom  the  Tithos  are 
principally  gathered,  oppressed  ?  certainly  not.  Notwitly- 
standing  the  current  opinion — notwithstanding  the  specious 
arguments'  often  advanced  upon  a  loss  of  a  tenth  part  <tf 
their  capital,  skill  and  industry — notwithstanding  tliat  it  la 
generally  supposed  that  the  farming  tenant  suffers  an  op^ 
pressive  burden  from  the  operation  of  the  Titlie  system,  I 
maintain  that  the  disadvantages  which  accrue  from  it  are 
not  even  theoretical — they  are  merely  pretended.^  For  aa 
the  dei^gymeo  are  generalfy  moderate  in  the  estimate  of 
thdr  legal  dues — as  they  cannot  take  moret  but  almost 
always  take  ks^^^ns  it  is  proverbially  the  wish  of  the  fan* 
mers  to  be  under  a  clerical  rather  than  a  lay  rector — and 

'  Specious,  they  may  be  called,  for  generalli/  speakiog,  the  capiial 
and  ikiU  cmi^loyed  oo  pasture  land  (except  in  dairy  £uioiiig,  and  that 
but  partially)  is  not  titlied  at  aJL 

*  Thb  pretence  is  nothing  more  than  the  same  principle  which 
operates  in  his  other  dealings — when  he  goes  to  market  to  purchase 
horses,  stock,  or  any  other  article,  he  generally  depreciates  and  ber 
cause  more  saccessfully,  he  commonly  adopts  this  practice  mora 
urgently  with  tbeckrgymatt. 
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as  the  abolition  of  the  Tithes  could  be  considered  in  no 
other  point  of  view,  than  a  transfer  of  them  from  the 
clergyman  to  the  landlord,  so  it  evidently  appears,  that 
the  general  tenantry  of  England  is  not  only  not  oppres- 
sed, but  in  reality  much  benefited  by  the  maintenance  of 
the  Tithes. 

Are  the  men  engaged  in  professional  pursuits,  are  trades- 
men, are  artisans  oppressed  ?  certainly  not.  What  class 
of  society,  therefore,  bows  under  the  weight  of  this  injus- 
tice and  oppression?  probed  to  the  bottom,'  it  will  be 
found  that  they  who  are  principally  concerned  in  enacting 
laws  and  guarding  them  have,  for  the  benefit  of  all,  inflict- 
ed this  oppression  on  themselves.  If  this  be  oppression, 
it  must  be  confessed  to  be  oppression,  the  most  happily 
directed.  It  distributes  spiritual  blessings  equally  to  all. 
And  it  confers  some  distinct  temporal  advantages,  on  tliat 
class  of  society,  from  which  it  emanated  and  derives  its 
chief  support.  It  contributes  much  to  soften  the  partial, 
but  necessary,  laws  of  primogenitureship.  By  frequently 
furnishing  provisions  to  the  younger  branches  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  great  landed  proprietors  (when  duly  qualified)  it 
gives  an  increased  weight  and  respectability  to  the  Church 
itself,  and  interests  and  unites  every  class  of  society,  in 
supporting  the  cause  of  religion.  It  authorises  too,  if  I 
may  so  express  myself,  the  present  distribution  of  Church 

*  I  am  aware  that  from  tlie  long-enjoyed  freedom  and  security  of 
England,  there  is  an  incalcuiahie  number  of  small  proprietors,  whose 
estates  have  almost  uncxceptionably  been  purchased  subsequently  to 
the  tstablidhnient  of  the  Tithes,  and  consequently  with  a  deducted 
amount  for  their  value.  And  it  would  be  as  just  now  to  deprive 
them  of  their  estates  as  to  add  to  them  the  Tithes  at  the  expence  of 
the  clergy. 
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preferments  and  revenues,  since  its  very  inequalities,  how- 
e?er  clamorously  inveighed  against,  cannot  but  have  the 
same  salutary  effect  in  liarmonizing  society. 

From  these  arguments,  I  cannot  but  infer,  that  to  abo- 
lish the  Tithes  without  an  equivalent  would  be  an  intolera^ 
ble  act  of  injustice — would  heap  riches  on  those  who  are 
already  the  most  rich — would  widen  the  distinctions,  and 
go  far  to  destroy  the  middle  classes  of  society — to  abolish 
the  Tithes  with  an  equivalent  in  any  embodied  property/ 
would  be  to  offer  the  temptation  and  furnish  the  means  to 
some  future  unprincipled  government  to  put  in  execution 
aoy  iniquitous  projects — to  abolish  them  in  either. case 
would  be  to  introduce  confusion,  and  probably  abolish' 
religion  itself  from  our  land. 

'  Should  this  proposal  of  such  an  important  change  have 
originated  in  friendly  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the 
establishment,  I  would  say  of  its  authors,  ^'  that  they  were* 
afbud  where  no  fear  was."    Convinced  that  notions  most 
erroneous  are  abroad  respecting  Tithes,  that  if  their  nature 
and  tendency  were  fully  understood,  they  would  not  only 
be  not  unpopular,  but  appear  to  the  community  at  large 
in  a  very  different  point  of  view — that  the  farming  tenant 
I  repeat,  to  whom  the  Tithes  are  supposed  oppressive,  is 
iQ  reality  a  gainer  by  them — tliat  when  he  takes  a  farm  he 
calculates  upon  the  deduction   of  the  greatest  possible 
Tithe — that  what  is  less  than  this  is  positive  profit— that 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  (which  every  farmer  I  have 
conversed  with  on  the  subject  admits,)  he  has  largely  gained 
by  the  Tithes — that  even  now,  (the  most  distressing  state 
of  circumstances  the  farmer  ever  experienced,  and  from 
which  I  sincerely  hope  some  meaiis  may  be  devised  for  his 
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relief)  notwitbstxinding  the  unprecedented  depreciation  of 
produce^  a  large  portion  of  the  Tithes  renuuns  unaltered^ 
than  wiiich  a  stronger  argument  could  not  be  adduced  in 
&vor  pf  my  sentiments  ;   and  convinced,  as  I  am,  of  the 
truth  of  these  statements,  I  cannot  but  hope,  that  the  pro- 
posers of  commutation  will  be  induced  to  forego  their 
kiteadcd  measure*    Should  they,  however  persist  in  their 
dkngn,  let  the  guardkBUis  of  the  Church  unite  with  one 
aprit  to  wcLrd  oflf  die  spade  of  innovation  from  the  founda* 
tions  of  our  venerable  fabric     Let  all  the  members  of 
the  Churchy  alive  to  a  seme  of  their  duty,  and  the  to* 
hie  of  their  principles,  combine  their  efforts  to  preserve 
them.      IVue   to  its  ow^  cause,  and  fiiitfaful  to  itself, 
tile  Church  has  nothing  to  fear.    But  as  the  higlier  wis** 
dom  consists  in  the  prevention  rather  than  the  remedy  of 
ills,  let  it  deprecate  in  its  infancy  every  speculative  change. 
Let  it  show  itself  not  less  earnest  in  preventing  any  int^* 
itrenoe  with  its  own  concerns,  than  zealous  in  the  judi- 
doM  manag^ent  of  them.    Awake  to  its  real  interest, 
and  acting  upon  these  principles,  it  may  equally  disr^ard 
the  cpntrivance  of  any  aecret,  or  the  clamors  of  any  ope^ 
foe. 

Considering  therefore,  under  tliese  views,  the  destructioo 
of  the  system  of  Tithes  to  involve  in  it  the  destruction 
of  the  estabtisbment,  and  believing  the  establishment  to  be 
ifitimately  connected  with  the  preservation  of  national  in- 
dependence, and  tile  red  cause  of  liberty,  I  shall  address 
a  few  remarks  upon  ttiis  point  to  all  who  profess  then^ 
selves  to  be  the  friends  of  freedom.  When  I  speak  of  free* 
dcBi,  I  do  not  mean  the  restless  and  turbulent  spirit  of  the 
atioent  Mates  of  Greece^  or  of  popular  Rome,  wiucb,  under 
the  fain^oriouQ  pretenoe  of  the  pu^ic  weal,  demaoikd 
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nf  every  individual  a  selMevotioD,  tiiat  rendered  him  ia 
reality  a  slave — ^a  spirit,  tlrnt  with  the  tnere  exceptioa  of 
the  ddOM^goes  of  the  day,  made  the  state  every  thiiq^ 
the  individual,  notbiag-^that  in  one  case  apread  a  militarf 
tiespotisiii,  for  its  own  aggrandisement,  over  the  rest  of  the 
^Hirld,  and  in  the  other,  rendered  each  state,  by  turns,  thr 
victim  of  a  bart)arous  and  relentless  tyranny.  It  is  not  to 
be  denied,  that  such  a  spirit  produced  a  lustre  and  a  color- 
iog  in  the  grand  historical  picture  of  the  human  race,  that 
by  seducing  the  eye,  throws  into  shade  whatever  is  un* 
seemly  and  deformed.  Still  further,  it  is  not  to  be  denied^ 
that  it  left  us  much  to  imitate,  and  still  more  to  admim» 
But  whether  we  view  it  closely  and  deliberately,  as  pa«» 
triotism  or  as  liberty,  how  low,  how  selfish,  how  woridly^ 
ssinded,  does  such  a  spirit  appear,  compared  with  tluit 
exalted  fteedom,  which  Christianity  hallows,  and  which  I 
may  with  confidence  assert,  that  £ngland  more  than  anj 
otiier  great  nation  enjoys.  A  constitution,  indeed,  wfaere^ 
under  '^  kind  equal  rule,  and  all-protecting  fi:^eedom,''  die 
laws  govern,  is,  in  many  points  of  view,  a  great  system  of 
^ristian  forbearance.  That  any  human  institution  is  en* 
titled  to  such  unqualified  praise,  it  would  be  presumption 
to  pronounce.  But  how  &r  our  constitution  has  a  compa* 
rative  claim  to  mich  praise,  we  may  appeal  to  the  testi* 
BKHiy  and  admkation  of  surrounduig  Europe — to  our  ele- 
vated character  amidst  the  nations  of  the  worid — ^to  an  un- 
corrupted  administration  of  the  laws — an  unrestrained  re* 
ligkms  worship-^a  security  of  property  and  person — safety 
finm  abroad  and  tranquillity  at  home — and  a  diffusion  erf* 
iMellect  and  opulence,  unexperienced  in  the  annals  of  Ae 
human  race.  Under  this  double  operation  of  the  motive 
and  tiie  means,  how  various  are  the  institutions  and  how 
wide  tbe  UessingSi  derived  from  the  voluntary  act  of  indi* 
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viduals !  how  unprecedented  are  the  efforts  made  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  mankind  !  under  the  guidance  of 
this  spirit,  how  unoffensively  and  how  legitimately  does 
the  influence  of  our  country  seem  to  spread  over  the  globe ! 
the  tacit  consent  of  the  whole  civilized  world  to  tliis  domi- 
nion of  example  and  opinions,  at  once  constitutes  and  con- 
fers a  greatness  that  merely  arms  could  never  obtain  or 
uphold. 

Placed  as  we  are  in  such  an  enviable  rank,  beyond  all 
comparison  with  other  countries  and  past  ages,  opulent 
and  powerful,  yet  neither  feared  abroad,  (unless  in  arms) 
nor  enslaved  at  home,  surely  some  praise,  in  producing 
rach  a  state  of  things,  will  be  ascribed  to  the  established 
clergy.     And  by  tliose  who  impartially  contemplate  their 
numbers,  their  constitution,  and  necessary  influence  on 
society,  their  due  share  of  praise  will  not  be  withheld.     I 
am  not  absurdly  pretending  that  many  other  great  and 
powerful  causes  have  not,  under  providence,  conspired  in 
effecting  such  great  and  happy  results.     AH  I  am  desirous 
to  maintain,  is  tliat  the  clergy  have  assisted  the  growth 
and  cooperated  in  the  preservation  of  tlie  freedom  we 
eiijoy.     Tiieir  influence  is  not  to  be  deemed  less  real  and 
effective,  because  silent.     We  are  not  to  expect  from  them 
public  professions  or  avowed  sentiments  upon  tltis  subject 
Thc^e  are  not  within  their  province.     Yet,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  tliat  to  tlieir  firmness  in  resisting  the  usurp- 
ations and  overbearing  spirit  of  an  ambitious  hierarchy, 
which,  from  its  pretensions  to  infallibility,  must  necessarily 
be  despotic,  we  perhaps  chiefly  owe  our  liberal  constitu- 
tion, both  in  church  and  state — occasions  too  might  be 
wfei  red  to  in  modern  times,  on  which  the  clergy  have 
fdpiost  universally  and  openly  espoused  the  cause-of  free^ 
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dom,  when  specifically  connected  with  the  principles  of 
humanity  and  religion.'  In  maintaining,  however,  that 
the  clergy  are  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  national  libertyj 
I  wish  not  to  cite  selected  instances  of  their  sentiments 
upon  any  particular  occasions,  in  support  of  my  proposi* 
don.  I  give  no  weight  to  any  particular  line  of  political 
conduct  or  preferences,  which  are  often  merely  local,  or  at 
least,  of  ephemeral  importance.  I  appeal  to  no  test,  upon 
which  opinions  obviously  fluctuate,  and  upon  which,  in  a 
free  country,  t|;ie  expressed  sentiments  of  men  almost  ne- 
cessarily vary.  I  refer  to  causes  more  deeply  seated  and 
more  certain  in  their  operation  and  effect  I  rather  point 
your  attention  to  their  constitution,  their  protestant  priiv 
ciples,  their  birth,  their  studies,  and  station  in  society. 

The  clergy,  although  drawn  from  every  rank  in  a  very 
large  proportion,  emanate  from  the  middle  classes  of  so-^ 
ciety.  They  are  planted  throughout  every  part  of  the 
population — their  sacred  office  and  character  leads  them  to 
the  lowest  and  blends  them  with  the  highest  classes — no 
ministry,  otherwise  constituted,  eould  so  well  bring  (which 
religion  enjoins)  the  "  rich  and  the  poor  together'*— -they 
are  at  once  a  centre  of  union  and  a  bond  of  national 
strength.  So  circumstanced,  and  for  so  long  a  periodj 
their  influence  upon  society  must  have  been  incalculably 
great 

'  I  am  aware  that  the  clergy  very  generally  support  the  government. 
I  admit  that  particular  reasons  may  induce  them  to  lean  to  govern- 
ment. 1  miglit  urge  too,  that  from  general  and  profusional  motives^ 
they  ought  so  to  do.  Leaving  this  point  undiscussed,  at  least,  I  may 
state  that  before  this  can  be  alleged  as  a  crime,  the  government  must 
he  proved  oppressive  and  unjust* 
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History  tells  us  how  difficult  it  is,  to  preserve  essential 
fiwdom,  together  with  opulence  and  power.  In  the  cor* 
rapt  course  of  human  affitirs,  wealth  and  greatness  gene- 
nUy  destroy  the  ireedom  that  created  them.  Yet  England 
is  rich,  powerful,  and  free.  Could  this  have  been  the  state 
of  bur  country,  I  ask,  had  not  the  free  spirit  of  our  con« 
StitutiDQ,  government,  and  laws,  been  cherished  by  the 
dergy  ?  Our  reflections  too  will  tell  us,  what  history  does 
not  contradict,  that  all  indepmdtnt  nations  enjoy  as  mach 
freedom  as  they  deserve,  or  in  other  words,  as  they  are  fit 
far.  Attaching  the  force  of  this  truth  to  the  contempt- 
tioo  of -our  immense  revenues  and  unprecedented  powerj^ 

I  cannot  but  be  deeply  impressed  with  tlie  necessity  of  the 
continued  influence  of  the  established  clergy.     And  so  full 

II  my  conviction  upon  this  point,  that  I  could  not  contem- 
plate under  any  circumstances  the  destruction  of  tiie  esta- 
Uishment  without  dating  the  ruin  of  national  freedom 
|nmi  the  date  of  its  downfall. 

I  have  been  the  more  willingly  induced  to  enter  upon 
llm  topic,  because  those,  who  dissent  from  this  or  any 
national  religious  establishment  (which  has  now  from  long 
experience  proved  itself  not  only  consistent  with,  but  con- 
ducive to,  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  social  happiness 
itid  freedom)  being  bound  together  in  a  common  union, 
for  the  sake  of  what  they  call  religious,  are  too  apt  to  ima* 
gine  themselves  exclusively  the  friends  of  civil  liberty.  But 
grairtmg  that  they  were  able  to  obtain  the  full  accomplish* 
ment  of  their  wishes,  which,  under  the  specious  name  of 
feli^ous  liberty,  is  to  sweep  away  the  establishment,  I 
should  wish  to  learn  from  them  what  possible  good  they 
expect  to  derive  from  it.     When  I  consider  the  uoin- 
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terrupted  exercue  of  their  zealous  labors  for  a  long  series 
of  years^  and  their  acknowledged  florishing  state,  1  am 
at  a  loss  to  kaow  what  more  favorable  expectations  tfaey 
honestly  entertain-  But  whilst  unable  to  conjecture  what 
advantages  wooldpccrue  to  the  dissenters,  I  can  well  iva» 
gjuie,  from  such  a  calamitous  event,  many  consequeuoM 
resulting,  highly  mischievous  to  our  common  country  and 
our  common  Christian  cause.  Reflecting  on  the  dmost 
endless  changes,  which  the  subveraion  of  ttie  present  ordar 
of  socie^,  by  such  an  event,  would  produce,  it  is  impossi- 
U^/fo  imagine  it  effected,  without  a  struggle  that  would 
excite  and  exercise  all  the  wcn^t  passions  of  our  nature* 
lostead  of  that  fm*bearance,  tranquillity,  and  tolcratioti^ 
for  wiiich  our  country  stands  distinguished,  and  which  give 
such  weight  and  efficacy  to  all  our  opinions,  and  even 
wishes,  upon  those  public  measures  which  concern  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  well  as  ourselves,  England  would  become 
a  scene  of  discord,  violence,  and  confusion.  Peace  and 
freedom  Mould  be  supplanted  by  tyranny  and  oppression. 
The  government  always  acted  upon  and  influenced  by  the 
state  of  the  governed,  would  be  compelled  to  exert  the 
strong  arm  of  power ;  and  aided  by  the  corrupt  influences 
of  a  long  established  wealth,  would  probably  never  forego 
the  increased  power  which  it  had,  in  the  hour  of  confusion, 
obtained.  And  since  the  papal  hierarchy  is  now,  with  re- 
liewed  activity,  aiming  to  reestablish  itself,  not  the  least 
among  the  evils  of  such  a  Protestant  division,  would  be 
the  confirmation  of  one  of  the  arguments,  and  the  fulfit* 
meat  of  one  ,of  die  predidicms,  of  the  Roman  Catholie 
Church,  which  constantly  pronounced,  that  the  Protestants 
vould  become  a  rope  of  sand,  and  that  to  open  the  Bible, 
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would  be  to  open  th6  door  to  dissensions,  strife,  and  dis* 
cord*' — Justify  not,  therefore,  this  calumny  on  the  Pro- 
testant profession.  And  whether  differing  from  the  mother-* 
Church  in  discipline  or  doctrine,  consider  that  you  have 
flprished  under  her  auspices,  and  thafe^he  is  in  fact  your 
best  shield  and  security.  Sully  not  then  the  purity  of  your 
.Christian  profession  by  any  unhallowed  hopes  — let  not  an 
.inconsiderate  zeal  engender  intemperate  wishes  in  your 
injqcis — hopes  and  wishes  as  uncharitable  as  they  are 
unwise  and  vain-r-which  to  accomplish  would  be  found 
incooipatible  with  your  interests — which  to  entertain  is 
ipcocnpatible  with  your  religion.  Emanating  from  one 
^tock,  successful  in  one  common  object,  of  kindred  and 
almost  coeval  prosperity,  turn  not  thus  unnaturally  against 
tlie  parent  that  produced  you.  Let  not  prosperity  corrupt 
yoijir  hearts,  and  either  stimulate  or  supplant  your  spiritual 
efforts  by  temporal  objects.  Brood  not,  with  barbarous 
delight,  Qver.  the  vulgar  propensity  to  pull  down  and  de- 
stroy. And,,  as  parts  of  the  great  Protestant  community, 
rest  assured,  that  were  the  vital  spark  of  the  body  ex- 
tinguished, the  life  and  spirit  of  tlie  members  would  be 
extKiguished  with  it     Above  all,  in  compliance  with  your 


',  Upon  this  revival,  as  it  were,  of  the  papal  power,  I  could  not  ima- 
gine a  greater  source  of  triumph,  or  earnest  of  success  to  that  Church, 
than  the  downfall  of  our  establishment.  It  would  be  to  destroy  our 
fbftifications  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Indeed,  it  is  become 
more  tban  ever  necessary  to  oppose  establishment  against  establish- 
ment. And  I  trust  the  Church  of  England  will  ever  continue,  as  it  ever 
has  done,  to  present  an  invincible  barrier  against  the  corrupt  practices 
and  despotic  principles  of  that  ambitious  hierarchy. 
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great  Master's  example  and  injunctions,  cultivate  the 
solid  principles  of  peace  and  love,  rather  than  foster 
a  spirit  or  indulge  in  views,  which  are  as  little  sup- 
ported by  tlie  pretences  of  reason  as  by  the  sanctions  of 
relijiion. 
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45ECTION  L'-The  fatal  Effects  rf  an  iilicit  Imporlatiornvf 

S/ares  into  the  British  Colonies.  ^^' 

^  there  remain^  in  this  country  any  difference  of  opiaion  on  the.$44yect 
<|f  the  alave  tia4ey  in  one  point  >jt  l^t  we  should  \ft  iy^jffl^oy»>  Tbes^K)- 
litiooy  to  prdQuce  any  salutary  efiects,  most  be  a  refbfmation  in  practice^ 
4»j9dl aa  in  law.  ,^v-. 

1/et  It  be  Apposed,  that  negroes  from  Africa  arc  clandi^tinely  brought 

4pl»  «ur  sugar  islands,  and  there  held  in  slavery,  and  it  will  he  plain,  that, 

m  Ibe  axtant  of  this  practice  at  least,  thcL abolition  laws  are  worse  tlian  use- 

!|lbe  same  crimes  are  committed,  the  same  miseries  are  inflicted  in  Africa, 
aid  a  still  greater  destruction  of  human  life  must  take  place  on  the  passage, 
naU  fDly  from  the  cbcuity  which  may  be  necessary  to  elude  detection  and 
aflMr»  but  from  the  absence  of  those  legislative  regulations  which  miti- 
|g^  thf)  letharious  horrors  of  the  voyage,  while  the  commerce  was  per* 
-Mfllid  by  law.  The  smuggler,  having  to  risk  the  forfeiture  of  his  ship  as 
iMll  as  carfo,  in  a  prohibited  trade,  ytill  take  care  that  the  tonnage  is  as 
scantily  jnroportioncd  as  possible  to  the  number  of  the  actives  on  boayl- 
Be  has  now  the  temptation  of  redudng  by  that  means,  not  only  the  expense, 
but  the  legal  perils  of  the  adventure,  in  their  proportions  tp  his  possible 
gains. 


.  •  1  ■  • 
•  •  ■  • 
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jf    There  is  alto  lets  chance  than  before  of  his  being  restrained  in  siich  bar* 

^  fbirous  pnctioesy  either  by  humanity  or  prudence.    The  British  slave  trader 

^  /  cannot  now  be  a  man  whom  pngudice,  early  babit«  and  reputable  eiam^, 

J    /    may  hare  seduced  into  crimes  repugnant  to  his  general  principles  and  feei- 

itifg^  and  who  may  therefore  be  expected  to  soften  as  much  as  possible,  in 

their  eiecution,  the  cruel  methods  of  eon6nement  and  coercioii  which  are 

essential  to  the  trade ;  neither  can  we  expect  from  him  that  cautious  and 

calculating  regard  to  self-inieresty  which  may  sometimes  have  supplied,  in 

such  points  of  conduct,  the  want  of  humanity,  in  a  prudent  and  experienced 

trader. 

The  poor  Africans  who  may  now  be  carried  into  slavery  by  British  handia 
must  be  committed  to  men  not  only  hardened  by  the  habits  of  expression, 
but  reckless  of  public  shame,  contemptuous  of  all  authority,  human  gr 
divine,  and  addicted  to  the  most  desperate  lunrds,  for  the  sake  of  lawless 
gain. 

It  is,  in  a  word,  hy/ebnit  by  the  same  description  of  characters  that 
break  into  our  houses  at  midnight,  or  rob  us  on  the  highway,  that  Africans 
smuggled  by  British  sttb)ects  must  now  be  dragged  from  theirnative  shores* 
and  carried  across  the  Atlantic. 
'  That  one  of  the  consequences  will  be  increased  severity  of  treatmeil^ 
etpeeially  in  respect  of  the  close  end  crowded  confinement  on  board,  does 
not  rest  upon  coiyecture.  It  is  folly  attested  by  experience.  The  contra 
band  slave  traders  of  America  notoriously  csowd  their  ships  beyond  anj 
example  to  be  found  ki  the  same  coiii^eice  while  it  was  allowed  by  tkiijir 

Several  shocking  instanees  of  thb  inhumanity  have  come  under  the  cog- 
niance  of  our  priae  courts.  The  same  dreadfol  distinctions  also  have 
marked  the  cas^Wihips  \i)Mfr  I^rtuguese  and  BpafMl^e«lo^i/ wbkii 
have  been  pro#M,'#  reasonably  i^stWked,  tebelotilf  to  Brft         Anwnrifcl 


■  These,  however,  are  not  the  only,  nor  the  wosst,  evils  whidi  ywM  M0 
fien  a  cototraband  ini|iortation  into  our  colonies.  It  would  ti^faUU  to  ms 
ef  ffte  dtarta  kopa  tf  abeiUioniiit,  the  meliorathn.  qftke  tr^atmni  qf  ikm 

As  it  is  impossible  suddenly  to  break  their  fetters,,  without  da^iger.  of  csli- 
mitoiis  oonseqtience%  not  only  to  tfieir  masters  but  themselveij^-we^ttust 
sufer  them  to  remain,  for  some  considerable  period,  in  their  present  ftile 
of  bondage.  The  most  extreme  and  abject  slavei;y  that  ever  de^teded  and 
cursed  mankind,  must  yet  continue  to  be  the  eeproadi  of  thc^^eest  aM 
bsppiest  empire  that  ever  the  son  beheld.  ^    ^    '"\ 

But  who  is  there  so  dead  to-  tha  impulse  of  fiumao  sympatf^,.  %rho  so 
rqsrfless'of  the  claims  of  justice  ikbd  mercy,  whosatindMiiaoiBofl^^ 
lotSes  as  dn  Snglishman,  a  Christian,  and  mlAb,  Moot  <o  deplore  Aat 
cniel  Mces'ii^,  fbd  to  dedre  to  jprk  io%isdaMMAetiKtto:^^^k 
that  bumamty  itself  will  allow?  ^      '-  t  •   , 
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Here  there  ncitiier  is,  nor  ever  has  been,  an>'  controversy  in  rorliaincat 

siuce  tLc  subject  was  (ifht  brought  to  its  notice.    All  have  {•rofes^d  to  Ff- 

.  ^axd  colonial  slavery  aii  an  evil  which  we  were  bound  to  terniin<ite,  as;i 

re  {.Toacli  wIii;.U  we  were  caliecl  oa  to  wipe  of)',  thoiigii  the  nature  ol'  the  C3«e 

wo«iId  11(1 :  pciuut  us  to  do  bo  in  any  hut  a  r^lowly  progressive  course. 

The  a'.ivQceies  of  a  gradual  abolition,,  ^nd  the  few  wlio  refused  to  pra- 
sci  .be  any  term  to  the  slave  trade,  professed  then: selves  to  be  a.s  earnest  ill 
tiicir  desire  to  reforoi,  by  all  sate  means  und  ultimately  to  abolish  liie  slavery 
of  our  colonics  as  Mr.  VVilbcrforce  Idmseir.  The  only  questions  were, 
wlicthcr  an  iin:nt<(]i;]tc  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade  was  the  be^t 
mean  to  that  desirable  end;  ai3d  whether  a  temporary  continuance  of  the 
trade  was  not  even  necessary*  to  prcp.ire  the  means  of  mitigatin<:  tijc  labor, 
preserving  the  numbers,  and  ulinuauly  improving  into  freedom  the  state 
of  the  colonial  negroes. 

The  speeches  of  eminent  statesmen,  the  writings  of  the  colonial  party, 
the  votes  and  aildrcdses  of  Parliament,  artd  the  ot^cial  correspondence  of 
ministers  with  the  colonial  governors,  might  all  he  appealed  to  in  pro<^f 
that  such  has  always  been  the  unajiitniljr  of  sentiment  o.n  this  very  iu^ 
resting  head. 

What  are  the  means  then  that  can  he  devised  for  the  attainment  of  a 
reformation  so  dear  to  the  wishes,  and  so  necessary  to  the  honor,  ofonr 
country  ? 

They  can  only  be  of  two  general  kinds;  compulsory  or  persuasive.  Re- 
garding the  end  a«  one  which  Parliauient  is  bound,  in  .'>ofDe  way,  to  attaio, 
it  must  either  be  accomplished  by  direct  legislation,  accompanied  with  coer- 
cix'e  sanctions,  or  hy  such  parliamentary  measures  as  may  iriclrne  those  who 
have  the  power  of  meliorating  the  lot  of  the  slaves,  to  engage  willingly  in 
that  beneficent  work. 

The  mode  of  direct  legislation,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  would  be  obvi<ius]y 
attended  with  great  difficulties,  and  was  therefore  hy  all  parties  declined, 
or  at  least  postponed.  It  was  the  unani mutts  opinion  that  the  indirect 
course  was  the  best,  as  £ir  as  the  work  was  to  be  piosecuted  by  any  parlia- 
mentary means.  But  on  a  subordinate  question,  the  difference  of  opinion 
was  great.  It  was  thought  by  the  party  which  opposed.the  Abolition  ol  the 
slave  trade,  that  without  that  great  me:isure,  and  without  any  statute  di- 
rectly acting  on  the  colonial  system  of  slax'ery,  the  necessary  reformation 
might  be  attained,  and  the  slave  trade  itself  even  effectually  suppressed,  by 
influencing  the  assemblies  to  reform  their  own  laws,  and  to  pass  acts  for 
improving  the  moral  and  civil  state  of  their  slaves.  For  this  purpose  it 
was  thought  enough  to  communicate  the  sen«e  of  Parliclmeot  by  means  qf 
addresses  to  the  Crown,  and  to  obtain  in  consequence,  o^ial  recommend- 
ations from  the  Crown  to  the  Assemblies. 

On  the  other  side,  tlie  advocates  for  an  immediate  Abolition  maintained, 
that  while  the  slave  trade  subsisted,  the  colonial  assemblies  would  never 
seiiously  and  effectually  engage  in  the  desired  work  ol'  reformation. . 
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Nor  was  it  to  Arts  of  A«»srmbly  in  any  ra>e,  that  abolitionists  professed 
chiefly  to  look  for  tlie  nic^lioration  of  tiie  state  of  tho  slaves.  They  did  not 
decline  indeed,  on  tlic  contrary  they  earnestly  desired,  the  enactment  of 
Tncliorating  laws.  In  some  cases,  the  existing  oppression  arises  not  from 
the  al'use  of  a  master's  power*,  but  from  the  direct  and  immediate  oper^ 
«ion  of  the  colonial  laws  themselves;  and  therefore,  a  repeal  of  those  laws 
is  the  effectual  and  ouly  relief.  But  those  evils  which  constitute,  beyond 
t!l  proportion,  the  largest  share  of  the  iwseries  of  slavery,  flow  from  misad- 
mi'iistraticm  of  discretionar>'  private  powers,  witli  which  the  master  him- 
«elf  and  his  agents  are  nccessaril}'  intrusted,  wherever  that  relation  subsists; 
Slid  to  eonttol  the  exerri<e  of  these  by  public  laws,  is  as  im)x>ssible  as  it 
*(a»Id  be  to  prc\'ent  by  the  interposition  of  the  courts  in  this  country,  evih 
that  flow  from  the  wickedness,  the  imprudence,  or  negligence  of  parents; 
Or  to  heal  the  infelicities  of  conjugal  life. 

In  all  such  cases,  the  interference  of  the  magistrate,  unless  directed  to  a 
wpanftion  of  the  parties,  is,  for  tiie  most  part,  not  only  impotent  but  mis- 
rhievous.  It  inRames,  rather  than  mollttics,  tiie  bad  passions  whose  actidfi 
it  can  but  for  a  moment  restrain. 

F6r  these  rcjtsons,  it  has  always  been  f.-lt  by  the  best-informed  friends  of 
that  oppressed  race,  that  the  bad  treatment  of  tfie  slaves  in  our  colonies 
<in  never  be  effectually  prevented  by  the  direct  opemtion  of  a  law,  whether 
passed  by  their  interior  Icgishituiesor  by  Parliament,  that  is  to  be  enforced 
by  the  civil  magistrate.  The  laws  to  which  alone  they  have  looked  with 
eonfidence  for  that  purpose,  are  such  as  will  operate  in  the  mind  of  the 
roaster;  inclining  him  powerfully  for  his  own  sake,  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness, and  improve  the  condition  of  his  slaves,  and  to  submit  to  any  pre- 
sent sacrifices  that  bay  be  necessary  fur  their  conservation  and  native 
bcrease. 

Such  arc  the  laws  for  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade.  To  them 
their  promoters  have  (orfc^rn'.ly  looked,  not  only  for  the  deliverance  of 
Afi-ica  from  the  horrors  of  that  traffic,  as  far  as  Gr.  Britain  can  effect  it, 
lut  for  lijc  future  progresj^ivc  fleliverance  of  our  colonial  slaves  from  a  most 
enicl  and  destrur.iive  bondage. 

Accuse<I  by  their  opponents  of  meditating  a  general  enmncipation,  they 
denied  the  charge.  But  it  was  denietl  only  in  the  insidious  meaning  of  the 
imputation  itself.  They  ditl  not  aim  at  an  emancipation  to  be  effected  by 
insurrection  in  the  W.  Indies,  or  to  be  ordained  precipitately  by  positive 
law :  but  they  never  denied,  and  scrupled  not  to  avow,  that  they  did  look 
forwaurd  to  a  future  extinction  of  slavery  in  the  colonies,  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  same  happy  means  which  formerly  put  an  enri  to  it  in  England; 
namely,  by  a  benign,  though  insensible  resolution  in  opinions  and  manners, 
by  the  encouragement  of  particular  manumissions,  and  the  progressive 
melioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  till  it  should  slide  insensibly 
into  general  freedom.  They  looked  in  short  to  an  emancipation,  of  which 
not  the  slaves,  but  the  masters,  should  be  tlic  willing  instruments  or  au- 
thors. 
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In  ragar^ing  the  abolidon  of  the  slave  trade  as  a  first,  an  asscntial,  end 
even  a  ain^ly  aiiii^ient  mean  to  this  beneficent  end,  they  relied  not  upon 
tincried  ^|ieoii^iior  solely  upon  the  known  aud  universal  springs  of  human 
action^  fc«a  M  ^\\  the  experience  that  history  records  on  this  subject  In 
lMary  oounttj  in  which  slaveiy  has  been  mitigated  in  its  kind,  or  ceas^ 
ta.cxist  after  having.pncejextensively  prevailed,  the  supply  df  fordgn  slaves 
has'first  been  cut  oflT. 

Tilltbc^iJpKMl  yniversal  extent  of  the  Roman  empire  had  precluded  the 
KTiner  c6pi^  influx  of  vendible  boi^men*  captures  in  foreign  wars,  the 
f»layery  of  Ro^^  was  not  softened  or  retrenched;  but,  on  the  contrary,  bo- 
c^ne  jirogrpssively  more  cruel  and  extensive.  But  when,  under  Augustus 
and  Kis  early  suqceswors^  pnsoners%f  war  became  scarce,  the  Roman  masters 
bega4  cf  neces^sitv  to  bend  their  atle^iuon  to  the  care  and  preservation  of 
the 'stives  which  they  already  possessed  ' 

Their  condition  was  soon  after  materially  improved  by  law,  Christianitv, 
tinder  OonsUntine  aikl  his  successors,  hastened  the  pnioess  by  its  benevolent 
spirit;  tiut  the  reformation  was  already  begun.  Stipendiary  service  was 
progressively  substituted  fur  servile  labor  in  the  towns;  the  modified  sla- 
very of  the  aduripti  gtthe  succeeded  to  it  in  the  countiy  j  manumissions  be- 
came extremely  frequent;  and  before  the  dissolntion  of  the  empire,  the 
number  of  persons  held  in  pure  slavery  became  comparatively  small,  thdo^h 
the  institution  itse)f  was  never  expressly  abolished. 

In  modem  Europe'  the  dase  >ras  sitnlhir.  The  practice  of  reducing  a  con- 
quered pcu^le  to  slavery,  and  of  selimg  prisoners  of  war,  bad  every  whvte 
ended,  befbit  the  slave  laws  were  reformed,  or  the  servile  vendition  was 
materially  softened  in  practice  or  reduced  in  its  extent 

In  England)  not  only  the  sale  of  prisoners,  but  every  other  sourct  of  bcAi- 
da^,  except  that  of  pfocreation  by  bondmen,  had  ceased  in  law  before  the 
slavery,  or  villeina^ey  once  comprising  so  large  n  portion  of  our  fidgii&h 
ancestors,  began  to  decline.  ..•-..'; 

A  case  perfectly  in  point  has  not  arisen  since  the  opprobrious  renoM ion 
of  slavery  in  the  Western  World.  The  African  markets  have  been  tbo 
recently,  aud  too  imperfectly  and  uncertainly  shut  against  some  of  the  co- 
lonies before  supplied  from  them,  to  afibrd  a  specimen;  but  it  is  mideid- 
able^  tliat  the  colonies  which  have  had  for  a  century  or  more  the  laigesratkl 
most  regular  supplies  from  Africa,  are  those  in  which  the  ttettment^of 
slaves,  and  their  condition  by  law,  are  notoripusly  the  worst. 

The  Spanish  colonies,  from  the  want  of  capital  or  enterprise  in  tiMjir'mer- 
chants,  and  tirom  the  jealousy  of  their  government,  have  had  in  general  hn 
extremely  seamy  and  precarious  aupply ;  and  there  it  Is  that  negro  slavery 
i^  »itigated  in  the  greatest  degree,  and  manumissions  are  by  ht  the  most 
Sequent  But  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  Spain,  by  opening  a  free  port  to 
IbuNgn  merdMOts,  and  enoouraging  anxiously  the  Importation  of  negroes, 
c^btained  a  plentiiU  slave  market;  abd  there,  in  conse<iuence»  her  hottiane 
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Jtgia^jii^sfojx  becamp  a  dead  .letter,  apd  the  treatineDt  of  shvcs  fell  to 
ibe  barsh  stMi^^rd  of  lii$  Dutch  and  English  islands.    , 

^Ibere  is  nothing  in  these  f4ct$,  or  in  the  principles  of  action  which  thejr 
iUustsate,  tha]^  is  at  all  extraordinaiy.  We  are  not  surprised  to  see  a  ipafi 
takf  more  puins  to  preserve  the  trees  in  his  p1<Mure«groundS|^  than  thesis 
io  ids  woods.  It  is  because  the  former,  if  sufiered  to  decay,  caaiipt  be  soon 
or  easily  replaced :  whereas  the  timber  market  may  stjq»p]y  the  coarse  usea 
of  the  latter. 

Is  it  objected  that  humanity  makes  a  difference,  where  sentient  beings, 
ind children  of  Adam,  are  the  subjects?  Be  it  so;  but  he  who  supjposes 
humanity  alone  to  be  as  ppwcrful  and  steady  an  impiilse^as  humanity  and 
self-interest  imited,  knows  little  of  n^ankind  in  general,  and  less  of  thf 
masters  of  slaves.  The  friends  of  colonial  reformation,  then,  have  reason* 
ably  placed  their  hopes  in  the  effects  of  the  Abolition  Acts,  more  tWi  in 
all  other  means  that  can  possibly  be  devised. 

But  to  hopes  so  precious  in  the  eye  of  humanity,  a  contraband  slave  tsade 
suist  be  fatal. 

This  is  sufficiently  plain,  perhaps,  from  the  obvious  nature  of  the  case. 
A  law  that  is  in  many  instances  violated  or  eluded,  may  neivertheleia  ipi 
part  produce  the  direct  and  immediate  effect  which .  the  law^vers  designed* 
Juaact  imposing  an  import  duty,  for  instance,  may  be  often  evaded  by 
clandestine  importation,  but  still,  in  proportion  as  it  is  executed^  the  inten- 
tion of  raising  a  revenue  is  accumplisked ;  but  a  collateral  or  secondary 
good,  which  is  to  grow  out  of  the  primary  effect  of  a  law,  may  be  wholly  lost 
even  by  its  partial  evasion. 

In  the  present  case  it  is  necessary  to  the  effect  desired,  not  only  that  the 
primary  object  should  be  fully  attained,  but  that  its  full  attainment  should 
be  certain,  known,  and  foreseen.  It  is  not  the  prohibition  of  the  sl^ve  trade 
by  law,  bMt  the  consequent  inability  to  supply  hereafter  any  deficiency  in 
the  requisite  number  of  slaves  by  any  other  means  than  native  sM^cession 
aiKl  increase,  thai  is  to  operate  in  the  miiul  of  the  master.  lie  is  expected 
to  change  his  system,  not  because  the  importa^onof,4ffi<:u|  .{|kves  is 
illegal,  but  because  he  knows  that  tliey  are  not,  and  believei  that  they  will 
not  hereafter  be  imported.  It  is  not  the4>enaUies  of  the  act,  but  the  actual 
want  of  a  slave  market,  his  fear  of  which  is  to  influence  his  conduct,  and 
aiake  him  submit  to  all  necessary  sacrilices  for  the  preservation  of  his 

But  if  the  Abolition  Act^i  are  JknowJI)  to  be  already  evaded  by  smuggling 
,(aodp  supposing  such  evasion^  to  exist  in  a  snuUl  island,  they  cannot  in  a 

.  :|nMral  way  be  unknown  to  the  comnvunity  at  large},  there  is  an  end  to 
)bis  salutary  apprehension.    The  planter  may  reasonably  cakjylaie,  that  if 

.iHGh  abuses  are  not  <;0ectually  prevented  at  thi^  period,  thry  wlQ  not  be 
checked  hereafter,  but  that  they  will  rather  pnQgressi vejy  iacrtwe^  and  will 

'  'f^MT^t  ^  jmnortionate  to  the,  actM^  djqinaiid^  for  sfaures.  He  may  there* 
fitt  safely  proceed  in  his  present  system;  secure  that,  whatever  the  efiects 
of  it  m»/.  jitfi  Ui  /uW%:^F^jf|#.  9oK  be  wit)iout «  resource. 
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It  may  be  obj^ted  perhaps,  by  those  who  have  not  well  considered  the 
case,  that  there  must  at  least  be  a  great  advance  in  the  price  of  negroes 
unlawfully  imported,  from  the  perils  to  which  the  smuggler  must  espoee 
his  property  and  his  person ;  and  that  the  high  price  of  slaves,  or  even  the 
pfospect  of  it,  may  operate  powerfully  on  the  mind  of  the  master  in  the 
salntary  way  desired,  though  he  does  net  see  or  apprehend  a  total  stop  to 
the  importation. 

That  there  will  be  an  advance  in  price,  is  probable;  that  it  will 
I>e  extremely  great,  may  well  be  doubted:  for  it  will  be  seen,  in  the 
course  of  these  observations,  that  there  will,  as  the  law  now  stands^  be 
the  greatest  facilities  in  smuggling  without  any  serious  risk  of  seizure  o^ 
conviction.  But  no  supposable  advance  in  the  price  of  slaves  will  sufiiec 
to  deter  the  planters  in  general  from  pursuing  their  present  course,  and  en- 
gage them  to  siibroit  to  all  the  sacrifices  which  are  necessary,  in  *ordcT 
effectually  to  adopt  what  has  been  called  the  breedings  in  opposition  to  the 
huj^ingf  system.  To  raise  the  price  of  Africans  by  duties  on  their  import- 
ation, was  one  of  the  substitutes  formerly  proposed  for  the  immediate  abo- 
lition of  the  trade.  On  general  commercial  principles  the  plan  was  specious^ 
its  object  being  to  diminish,  and,  ultimately,^  stop  importation,  by  the  cora- 
parative  cheapness  of  breeding.  But  this  is  a  case  to  which  the  ordtnaty 
maxims  and  expedients  of  commercial>  policy  cannot  be  safely  applied.  Hm 
authors  of  that  plan  did  not  know  the  great  sacrifices  which  must  be  made 
at  the  outset,  by  a  planter  who  would  keep  up  or  enlarge  a  declining  gan^ 
by  means  of  native  increase.  A  great  diminution  of  labor,  especially 
among  the  females,  is  essential  to  that  change  r  so  are  a  more  liberal  and 
expensive  sustentatiou  of  the  slates  in  general,  a  more  chargea^l^  care  of 
infants  and  invalids,  ami  some  other  additions  to  the  annual  disbuitemmiB 
upon  an  estate  of  irhich  the  produce  is  to  be  at  the  same  time  dimnrish^. 

It  was  not  known  or  conbidered,  how  few  planters,  comparativeIy,^Kfe  Hi 
eircumstances  to  afford  ^h  improvements,  or  have  even  the  present  capu- 
eity  to  make  thenK  Tlie  concurrence  of  their  mortgagees,  and  of  other 
creditors,  must  often  be  necessary :  for  the  case  in  very  many  instances  iir 
that  the  average  difference  between  the  present  annual  expenses  of  att 
estate,  and  the  net  proceeds  of  present  crbps,-  will  bar^y  suffice  to  keep 
down  interest  on  the  incumbrances,  and  enable  the  plafttef  theveUy  to  r^Jh 
possession  of  his  estate. 

It  is  idle  to  tell  men  in  such  circumstances,  of  benefits  to  be  attained,  or 
savings  to  be  made,  15  or  2©  years  hence;  and  yet  they  mlist  wait^  Ibn^ 
at  least,  before  they  profit  or  save  through  the  labor  of  children  yet  uft- 
born,  and  by  means  of  regulations  which  are  to  prepare  for  the  obtaining, 
as  well  as  tlie  preserving,  a  large  native  increase. 

Besides,  the  hope  of  distant  advantages,  and  the  cautious,  calculating, 
patient  views  of  the  economist  in  the  walks  of  European  agriculture  or  com- 
niercc,  have  little  ur  no  place  in  the  ardent  and  advennirous  mind  of  a  W. 
India  planter.  He  has  staked  his  capital  or  credit,  and  with  it  his  healfk 
and  his  liie  perhaps,. on  a  game  over  which  chance  bat  fiic  more  influfnce 
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rt»aii  pnidence.    Tt  is  a  £^me,  too,  at  which  tlie  ri  V       ^'^f 

bim.  Sugar  plantini;  is  a  loitrry  in  which  thr  ^^ 

prizf;  but  then  the  pri/c  i*»  very  spletidid;  he  nnfy  ^^y* 

•ndiiia  verv  few  vrnn.    This  is  tho  irresistible  cxcu  * 

«f  *hirh  iiini  art  uriiwn  Into  the  ha/urdoiis  speculation  of  bu^ 
^rfjstntes;  and  when  such  dAZ/liiig  objects  arc  in  vicw^  abi» 
inniTfcd,  slow-growing,  and  distant  gains  or  iiopcs  can  have  little  to  k. 
•t  deter. 

The  sugar  planter,  whether  he  buys  or  inherits  his  estate,  possesses  a 
property  which  is  the  sport  of  fortnne,  and  has  not  therefore  such  induce* 
iBents  as  other  landholders  have,  to  make  sacrifices  for  its  future  improve- 
ment. The  best  settled  sugar  plantation  is  cx|>oscd  to  such  extreme 
^issitudes,  that  the  fraits  of  patient  self-denial  may  be  lost,  or  the  waste 
^improvidence  repaired,  in  a  single  season. 

Hence  the  peculiar  rapidity  with  which  puch  patrimony  is  often  spent; 
•nd  hence  a  strong  temptation  to  neglect  the  suggestions  of  prudence  in 
the  case  we  are  considering.  Convince  the  proprietor,  if  you  can,  that  by 
pianiin*;  ten  acres  less  tliis  year  than  before,  and  consequently  diminishing 
'i's  consignments  by  ten  hogsheads  of  stigsrr  in  the  next  year,  he  may  save 
^rcc  limes  the  value  in  the  price  of  slaves  to  be  purchased  fifteen  years 
^f^net'.  what  then  ?  "  I  shall  lose,**  he  might  truly  reply,  «  ?50/.  in  my 
Bfxt  year's  income,  which  will  oblige  me  to  submit  to  the  painful  retrench^ 
■»*nl5f  my  present  comforts;  perhaps,  for  in?jtance,  the  lading  down  my 
••rtwgfe:  and,  after  all,  the  sacrifice  may  prove  to  have  been  either  un- 
necessary or  fruitless.  Hurricanes,  epidemic  diseases,  droughts,  or  other 
••uses,  may  ruin  fny  estate  long  before  the  period  you  mention  ;  or  good 
•f^^psand  good  markets  may  so  enrich  me  wiihin  the  same  time,  that  the 
laying  oat  even  1000/.  in  slaves  will  require  no  nnpleasant  sacriBce,  and  put 
■*  to  no  inconvenience.  Either  of  these  changes  is  far  more  probablcf 
t^  that  matterb  should  go  on  in  such  an  cquuhlc  ro!irse,  with  property  of 
that  precarious  kind,  as  to  secure  to  me  the  distaiiii  hcMelit  you  propose." 

^nfiict,  the  experiment  in  question  has  been  suOicicnily  tried.  The  price 
•''^African  slaves  in  the  W.  Indies  had  risen  hefure  the  Abolition  to  tlirec 

■ 

t"n€s  its  former  average ;  yet  the  buying  system  was  confessedly  adEereJ 
to  m  preference  to  the  breeding. ' 

fot  these  reasons,  ai)d  for  others  which  might  be  iMildnced,  it  i^  in  vain 
^  wpect  such  voluntary  reformation,  by  masters  in  general,  as  the  Abijii- 
tion  of  the  slave  trade  is  calculated  to  produce,  unless  the  trade  be  totally 
•Holished  in  practice  as  well  as  in  law. 

'Hien,  indeed,  we  may  reason.tbly  expect  that  the  independent  planter 
»ill  be  willing,  and  the  needy  planter  enabled,  to  make  all  such  present 
*^ficcs  as  are  necessary  to  secure  a  native  succession  and  increase.    To 

«■ 

*  Stiftvcry  importmnt  pamphlet,  by  Mr.  MathiMD.  ii  pUnter  of  Jamaica,  entitled,  "  ^(^0(4 
''VrtiDij  jamnica,"  publisbH  by  SU>ckdJi!c  in  1811.;  in  Mrliiib  9om<  of  ihr-c  vietn  ^rc  *t»y 
^P'hih-tJy  pr*"*"^  thQo;h  tor  a  di/ftrcnv  prtitunl  j-urpojt. 
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x^gjUg^^r^atfont  them^.will  be  seen  to  be  oertainly  ruinous  to  the  mtstci 
prQp0fi;^,ma<f  consequently  tp  the  security  of  bis  creditors  and  mortgage! 
TbAjB*^  therefore,  wiUupt  only  concur  in^  but  require  and  stipulate  ft 
^^0ry  MflMure  that  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  gang.  Tl 
piaotcr^^Jwditwill-absolutely  depend  on  his  being  able  to  show  that  fa 
estate  b.ireU:  ttXKjcedivith  healthy  slaives,  and  that,  by  the  most  recent  i 
turns  of  .birth»afid  deaths  among  them,  their  numbers  are  not  declining* 

But  to  these  salutary  ends  it  is  uecessary,  for  the  reasons  assigned,  th 
tha.AbolitioR  jhall  not  only  br»  but  be  general^  known  to  be,  an  efficie 
and  permanent  law. 

If  the  hope  of  a  future  resource  by  contraband  trade  be  not  finally  su 
pressed,  the  necessary  in6uence  on  the  minds  of  the  plantef  and  his  credits 
will  not  bc.obtainedy  the  breeding  system  will  not  be  dcciiledly  adopted,  ai 
the  oppresbiocs  which  diminish  population  will  not  be  reformed. 

If  we  have  thus  lav  Teasoned  justly,  the  clear  conclusions  are,  that  tl 
illicit  imporKmtion  of  slaves  roust  wholly  disiappoint  the  hopeS:Of  humani 
in  our  colonies,  as  well  «s  in  Africa ;  that  the  trade  will  be  even  mc 
barbarous  and  destructive  to  its  immediate  victims,  tiian  it  was  while  ,w 
mitlcd  by  law ;  jmd  d)at  the  unfortunate  colonial  negroes  will  gain  nothii 
by  the  change.  •••».!, 

The  event,  as  to  the  latter,  perhaps,  will  be  mere  than  negativii  eviU* 
many  cases  they  may  find  in  this  alnirtive  law  an  aggrafvation  of  their  1( 
It  will  serve  as  an  excuse  to  such  tenants  for  life,  and  .other  ^temptra 
owners  of  a  plantation,  as  ought  to  keep  up  the  numbers  of  their  slaves,  j| 
omitting  to  do  so,  and  casting  on  a  reduced  gang  the  same  work  that  I 
longed  to  its  former  oomplement     The  check  of  reproach  ftlao  will 
fenioved  frotu  thos^c  absolute  owners  of  estates  who,  from  their  (avaricft 
necessities- 9r#  tempted  to  practise  the  same  species  of  oppressiooi 

In  the*e,  and  many  other  cases,  the  law  may  serve  as  a  pretext  (or  ts 
raiiier  thaq  an  instrument  of  good.  It  is  clear,  at  least,  that  nothing  w 
have  \mo  gfiined,  except  (what  is  indeed  inestimable)  the  delivesance  oiA 
uiother  country  from  the^guilt  and  shame  of  the  slave  tiade;  and  even-ll 
ivtU  be  lost,  if  having,  the  power  to  make  the  Abolition  effectual  in  pracli( 
•vft  now  should  refuse  to  do  so. 

• 

SECTION  II.— TAf  Jets  of  Parliamnt  already  passed  tf 
.  imiifficieni  for  the  Prevention  of  these  Mischiefs. 

Such  being  tlie  pernicious  consequences  which  would  certainly  flow  fipopa 
contraband  slave  trade  in  the  British  colonies,  the  important  pxwstil 
question  is*  whether  Parhament  can  and  ought  to  do  more  at  present  tb 
baft4»ecu  already  dune  for  the  prevemion  of  so  great  a  wisciiicf*  r ' 

Sfftdelerroine  this,  it  is  accessary  to  inquire^ 

■^lU,  Afc  the  existing  law^ effectual?  -^ 

Sdly,  If  not,  arc  there  any  means  of  greater  and  surer  efficacy  ia  tl 
pow«rof  rifflinpaeat?  a-   •:;..        -     ^-  •-    : 
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.  '%iiff  If  such  va^km  esm  be  suggested^  is  tliere  any  good  rCftBon  "Wiiy 
tbiyshould  not  be  immfdiateljr  employed  ?    *  if:*    v  : 

fotlie  first  pbce  then,  let  us  consider  whether  the  laws  in  bd)n||f*rtii  \m 
nM  upoa/or  effectually  ond  certainly  preventing  the  introductiOA'of  sla««s 
inib  the  British  colonics  iby  a  contndiiindliiade;  and  for  Wo  OMfniDgoir  tho 
tn^  ot  that  fcsourcoy  as  to  induce  our  pUioteid  fttgeifafil  tto  ^iwttoitite'ttie 
iwr  of  their  slaves,  m  the  degree  nocessavf  to  theiif  preservatlim  and 
Bttiveincreasevt^:   ■        -    ■  ..:'.'':■•■. 

"K  if  can  be  sbotro,  ia  point  of  fact/that  riaves  have  alreidy  boen  clan^ 
desunely  imported  into  any  of  those  colonies,  since  the  Abolkloil  Acfi 
wire  passed,  tiiis  queation  will  be  at  once  decided  in  ihe  Negative.  A  law 
trUdi  has  already  been  evaded,  may  be  evaded  again;  unless  indeed,  the 
Uity  ^  coUDOiitting  the  offence  be  now  liMsened,'or  the  means '•fpre^ 
vettion  enlarged.*  In  this  case  there  has  bMW«o«uch  ikvorabltf  change; 
Ob  the  contimry,  the  termination  of  war  hiU'Opcvi^  exttoihw  new  Adlidcs 
tt>  the  smeggler?,  and  diminished  gready  '-tUk  preventive  'powers'Df  the 
Oovtniment  Slaves  may  now  be  'bfOUghfe  from  'Afficar  under  foreign  and 
fticodlylbgii,  with  plattsihle  foreign  deftlnatliifls,  in  tueh^a^ttiuree'U  to 
Miflp  almost  the  very  shores  of  ou^iitfluldW  '  They  mi<y  4lsorlie  dtposited 
in  foreign  colonies  within  three  or  four  hours*  sail  of  our  o^A^*  Ob'  tl^A 
Mfaerthani^  t^ikall  in  time  of  peace  ptobatlf^ot  bave'OM-fbarth  of  the 
WMki'  of -ships  of  war  (those  only  guard  iiads  of  our  aUetitfon  laws  in  the 
W.  iQdiei)that  has  hitherto  been  stationed  among  our  isiaodsp  -ever  stn^ 
ti^  Acts  v^ere  }ttssed. 

The  actual  existence  of  slave  «miiggling,  ther#fbre,  sinoi  that  peHod, 
voold  peo^  a  ;/hflwri  its  possibility  id  'f^fVMe/  But  Che  cotfterSe  of  the 
impeeition  isistottrue.  If  such  smuggling  had  not  hitherto  been  carried 
QQ,this  by^fwitusans  proves  that  we  haVe  A<;w  a  stiffidttH'sOtority  against 
it  m  tfte'bwsmlrewly  passed. 

That  AMcauttegroes have  b^n  illicitly im^rted into  som^if ndt  all ^r 
idiadSy  itoee  the  ydar  Idoe,  and  tfveinsint^tl^e  offence  wis  taadap  felony, 
thire  is  ahMUknc  reason  to  conclude. 

Direct  intbrmailon  of  such  practioia  has  been  scleral  ciintoiB  transmitted 
Is  the  friends  of  the  Abolition  in  England,  firotn  dil!W«fit  qaarlers.  The 
particular  modes  too  have  been  pointed  out,  viz.  the  running  the  poor 
oaptirfs  on  shore  at  night  from  a  neigbhouriRg  foreign  is^nd;  or.the  carry- 
ing them  in  small  numbers,  from  a  more  distant  port,  m  the  dresses  of 
Creole  nej;it>es,  and  under  the  pretended  characters  of  sai)6rsV>r  passengers. 
If  any  tmiiggled  slaves  were  broi^ght  by  these  modes  fhmf  the  Swedish 
Maod  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  dis|>ersed  among  the  British  colonies  m  the 
LeewiMd  Island  government;  and  more  especially  In  9t  Cf6iX|then  in  his 
If^jeiQr's  poascsiJDo*  In  th^  latter  island,  the  practice!  was  so  extensive 
sad  notorious  that  the  Colloctor  of  the  Customs  found  htmsolf  teuid  to 
td»  public  notice  of  it,  and  advertised  rewards  for  tho  disdoveijr  of  the 

• 

uaporters. 
Uttoct  and  personal  coaununications  ih>m  geatleraeacff 
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to  ilic  Secretary  and  General  Committee  of  tlie  African  Institution,  Would 
suffice  to  remove  all  doubt  of  the  existence  of  such  offences,  to  some  extent 
2it  least,  if  it  were  not  a  necessar}*  precaution  with  iliat  respectable  body,  to 
conceal  the  names  of  individuals  resident  in,  or  connected  with,  the  W. 
Indies,  who  send  them,  from  humane  motives,  useful  information.  The 
transmission  of  it  might  otlierwise  dangerously  expose  the  autliors  to 
poptdar  odium  or  private  resentment  in  that  country. 

To  demand  the  highest  evidence  of  such  offences  when  consummated  liy 
nctual  importation,  namely,  the  judicial  conviction  of  the  smugglers,  would 
be  to  assume  that  legal  proofs  of  the  crime,  and  prosecutors  bold  enough 
to  explore  and  bring  them  forward,  might  have  been  found  within  the 
islands  where  the  slaves  iiavc  been  landed.  But  no  man  who  knows  the 
W.  Indies,  or  who  will  reason  from  the  well-known  laws  and  manners  of 
tluit  country,  will  expect  eiiher  of  these  requisites  there. 

In  a  place  where  nine  persons  out  of  ten  of  the  whole  population  are 
incompetent  to  give  testimony  against  a  free  man,  a  huiuggicr  mubt  be 
heedless  indeed  to  put  himself  in  the  power  of  any  witntsy.  In  landing 
the  slaves,  and  delivering  them  upon  a  plantation  by  night,  it  would  co^t 
much  more  trouble  to  incur,  than  to  avoid,  the  risk  of  employing  a  free 
agent,  or  enabling  a  free  spectator  to  prove  the  true  u^iure  of  the  trans- 
acdon.  Boatmen,  and  all  other  descriptions  of  persun^  whom  it  might  be 
necessary  to  employ  as  inferior  agents  in  such  oflcnccs,  are  invariably  of 
servile  condition. 

As  to  informers  for  penalties  under  the  laws  of  trade,  not  being  ofScers 
of  the  Navy  or  Custom-house,  otlicially  bound  to  make  seizures,  it  is  a 
character  of  \%hirh  perhaps  one  specimen  only  bus  been  found  in  the  British 
West  Indies  within  thirty  years.  About  thai  time  ago,  a  man  was  bold 
enough  to  inform,  in  one  of  tht*  most  important  and  most  polished  of  tlic 
Leeward  Islands,  in  a  case  of  prohiljiLcd  importation,  lie  was  immediately 
seised,  tried  publicly  by  a  self-coubiiiuted  court,  convit  ted  of  tijc  foid  ofrci;cc 
of  being  an  informer,  and  sentenced  to  tarring  and  feathering,  and  perpetual 
banishment.  Accordingly,  in  contempt  of  his  privileges  as  a  white  man, 
he  was  stripped  to  the  skin,  covered  with  tar  and  featliers,  and  carried,  with 
a  drum  beating  the  rogues*  march,  at  mid-day,  through  all  the  streets  of 
the  town,  no  magistrate  or  peace-officer  daring  or  choosing  to  interfere. 
He  was  next  put  on  hoard  an  American  ship  then  passing  the  harbour,  and 
^carried  ofl*  as  a  convict  to  the  di-stant  island  of  Jamaica,  from  whence  he 
could  not  return  to  his  home  wiiliout  going  first  to  North  America.  11^ 
had  the  hardihood,  nevertheless,  in  a  few  months  to  return ;  called  on  the 
Government  for  redress;  and  the  Attorney- General  was  ordered  to  prose- 
cute the  judge  of  the  mock  tribunal,  and  the  immediate  executioners  of  th# 
sentence.  He  did  so,  with  much  zeal,  for  the  honor  of  the  Government ; 
but  to  no  effect.  Not  a  witness  but  the  prosecutor  himself,  could  be  found, 
to  depose  to  f«icts  which  one  half  the  free  population  of  the  i^land  had  seen; 
and  the  jury,  some  of  whom  could  probably  have  confirmed  him  as  fcj'e- 
witncsscf*,  chose  to  disbelieve  hinv  and  found  a  verdict  of,  not  guilty.    The 
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moD,  who  had  been  kept  in  the  g^ol  for  his  security  diirijig  the  prosecution, 
waf-Had  at  the  end  of  it,  to  become  a  voluntary  exile  for  hfc' 

After  such  an  example,  it  will  hardly  be  thought  that  proscaitors  arc 
family  fuund  in  a  West-India  island,  upon  laws  so  unpopular  there,  as  the 
arts  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 

There,  nevertheless,  have  been  seizures,  by  officers  of  the  customs,  of 
ibves  unlawfully  imported;  and  many  cargoes  of  negroes  from  Africa 
seized  at  sea  have  been  condemned  in  the  prize  courts,  several  of  which 
were  reasonably  presumed  to  be  Britisli  property.  A  direct  destination 
from  Africa  to  a  British  port,  of  course,  did  not  appear,  and  could  not  well 
be  8U5pcfted;  but  that  many  of  the  slaves  were  destined  to  he  circuitouj^ly 
aod  cknclcstiaely  brought  tg  our  colonies,  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted. 

It  i5,  however,  still  more  deci:>ivc,  that  there  have  bten  numerous  con- 
(Inuutiona  in  the  W.  Indies  of  small  vesseb,  with  each  a  few  negroes  on 
Wrd,  seized  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  islands,  and  prosecuted  under 
the  Abolition  Acts.  A  list  of  thirty  VV.  Indian  condemnations  under  these 
^ts,  as  returned  to  the  House  of  Qcimmontf,  is  printed  in  the  eighth  Report 
of  the  African  Institution ;  and  it  will  be  founds  oa  referring  to  it,  that  in 
tixteen  of  those  cases,  in  which  the  sentences  were  acquiesced  in,  or  coiv 
finned  on  appeal,  the  numbers  of  slaves  were  so  small  that  they  do  not 
avenge  above  four  to  each  vessel.  They  must,  therefore,  have  been  chiefly 
^gaged  in  Uie  smuggling  trade  from  the  foreign  islands  that  has  been 
aflrcady  described,  as  twenty  times  the  number  of  slaves  would  hardly  have 
^Gcd  to  yield  profit  enough  fur  an  African  voyage.  * 

There  is  a  colony,  in  which  the  copious  actual  introduction  of  slaves  by 
contraband  means,  is  not  only  reported  on  good  authority,  but  may  be  de* 
nwnstrated  from  public  i'acts,  officially  attested,  more  conclusively  than  by 
flianj  convictions. 

In  Trinidad,  by  the  last  official  returns,  prior  to  the  abolition  of  the 
altre  trade,  tlic  number  of  slaves  did  not  exceed  S0,000 ;  being  but  a  small 
iocrea^e  frooi  1805,  when  their  numbers  are  stated  by  Sir  W.  Young,  from 
leturasof  that  date,- to  have  been  19.709.  The  intermediate  loss,  by  an 
oieess  of  deaths  beyond  births,  must  have  nearly  equalled  the  whole  num- 
bers imported ;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these,  in  1806  and  1807, 
had  been  unusually  large.  Nevertheless,  from  the  first  of  January,  1808, 
when  legal  importation  from  Africa  ceased,  the  slave  population  there 

I  Til*  ofiicial  report  of  this  case  is,  probably,  still  to  be  found  among  tlte  papers  in  the  office  of 
See.  of  StAte  for  the  Home  DepHrtnteot.  The  iuforniM-'s  ntime  was  Smith :  the  prosecutioa  \kv.5 
under  tltn  title  of  the  King  v..  AlltisoD  and  others,  in  tliv  Court  of  King's  Bcncli  aud  Coroniou 
Heis  of  St.  Christopher.    Xlie  caso  arose  iu  or  about  Uie  year  1785. 

'  It  msy  bft  necessary  to  caution  the  reader  against  a  palpable  uiislake  iu  tiiese  returns.  All  tlie 
^*«s  roaipri^ed  la  them,  without  esceptioo,  are  described  as  Creole  SUves.  This  c^tanot  possibly 
^f  true ;  because  tlie  far  grf'ater  part  of  them  were  captured  ou  the  roast  of  Africa,  and  condemned 
•t  St-rra  Leone.  Probably  the  ofl&cers  who  mule  out  tlie  returns  from  tlie  W.  Indies  took  the 
<iQofiptioQU  from  the  claims,  whieli  naturally,  tiKMigh  untruly,  following  up  the  fraudulent  pre- 
tfncn  we  have  described,  called  the  slaves,  Creoles.  The  returns  from  Sierra  I.eone,  whf'n  addf d 
'o  tlKn  for  the  inl'nrnution  of  Parliiiineui,  may  hare  been  arranged,  from  iaadvertency,  uiMier  the 
MBS  ruuing  title  of  **  Creole  SlaTes  condemned.*' 
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•ppears  to  hanre  lapidly  inc^s^'  The  returns  fot  1810,  bcirf^  ?0,729; 
atuLfor  Idil^  Slv888.  '■    ?2  *■    i"        -        -    ■      •  ' 

*  .lAYtho  fblldivfng  7eai\.c]pie{ittmtMm8  weArmftde,  by  his  Majesty's  cov'ihi- 
mtnt,  for  regisleriDg  in  pubNc4Moks  of  reeo^  the  naine^  and  dcsmptidlis 
of.allilKS9lairer.in: the  island,  fohtilWfrlimpoHliil^^urposesof  pr^udiiig^ 
iilieit  ificr«itje^oC*ttoiv  imiiibere.  An  tfrder  of  the  King  Ih  Council-fbr 
«ealiiibhin((flodi;«  feginry,'of  whi6b«fc  ^lUt  have  occasion  to  speik  iiiMie 
lullyriicfeaterttivaLS  paseeiDA  the  9«tl|  Mareh,  Idi^ :  and  in  the  yc^  1^/ 
blank  books  for  containing  the  registry  were  prepared  in  this  coiintry|'*4ifd 
-tnukamitted  to<the4ilaQd;  4t  havillfftbfen  lb«Did  tKaHDoeks  proper'lb^  tfiAur- 
poa^  c«uhl  not  be  procoKcd  «n  thc^  sftoc;  From  inattention  to  the  rm^s 
otf.the  later  years^^or  fronn  theicnot  having  then  been  receivtd  by  gov^- 
■«Nnt^jil:-nMd»ak-jthat  time'coinpiitadi  that*  the  numbers  to  be  registeittl 
•riioiddbnot  :eiceed  17.  or  16,1000,  «=and  tbe  register  books  were,  thereftH^, 
liltBd  in  contain  not  nna*  tlun  fO,000  names  and  descripti'jns  of  shiWes. 
Long  after  their  aroMdj  and  when  the  morns  were  for  the  moM  part  Mide, 
/die  regiainr/fant  idtelligMit  gentiieiiMeii  kmg  itoaideut  in  the  ishind,  supposed 
sSbk/t  tb^nombcffs  wouU  nk  eaceed  that  amount,  and  that  his  books  wodkl 
■«oiiseqttenlly  eoDtaio  them.** 

•  '  IVbaMRaa  the  feanlt?  The  books  wera^fbiind  inenfficienV?  A^MMs 
«Afeava  eonae^oentljr' ineUrnid ;  addukiiial  Ixioks -^ere  aent  fnom  Eiljj^aM; 
«ad  byjthe  nontHof  Deo:  lAiS,  when  Ufe4>rigftal  Registration  waadNi* 
^ykiaijrno  kna  tltoTi8&,7ir:.sljTesp  were  found  tO^be  TCtiumedH>h<otktb,3^th 
jtfaeiriwniear^And  descnpaioos,  as^omied*  and -ttsfidbitt  ia  Trinidad^^lRld 
were  registered  accordingly.  -*1b: 

r:o^Q«jct>Bceiyfi.  «dfqulytflxlth^  |>Hi{ieeinference  arising  from  thdae  fattl^  as 

ritti4l»  eatent  jof;tbe'.ini|Mit«tioB  auksecpieot  to  tbe.aboUtiKm.of  tt^ehMc 

fffldb^  wftiqui^  taJuf  into  accouatrthe  prubablc  lloss  on  tiie  former  stock,  by 

-the  b^ianbe:«£'intiitalityieoiiipaved:mh  native  increase.   T)iia,  in  T HtikM, 

h^  ibcMicidefatfdJIoif  greats  Mm9lfac.notorious  bad-efiects  of  opening  now 

lBfliMkk)tfaei2y ^Aidiea  •aftkylfhealtJi  of  the:  akves,  and  finom  the  grait  me- 

^^iMit^iP  /•! jlwlllfW.itetW#eai  th»  two  s^xea  on  estates  recently  settled.  4t 

ap^B>igd<rf«lrPfl8ci<biofarfw%li<^  transmitted  to  hb  MiQesty^s  Government 

-thai  tlie  decrease  of  numbers,  by  the  excess  of  deaths  bagrond  biiths,  bad 

ki  »7catf)oi^9feti»i<f  tiMtflO^lBC^^amounted  to  ihe  enormous  rate  of  U  per 

canlpBflooniiillB.)/.  fj  fi-j>i.';  e 

'■  Kwr  wili  oua  eafeimalr»  from  such  premises,  of  the  extent  of  die  eontia- 

laad.taiiWi  ihit  mmfLkmvtu^^MiMp  be-maieisally  aftcted  by  the  considai^ 

atsaai  that  aomfefliovc&mfliycliate  jMen- lawfully  brought  from  other  British 

colonies.    It  wotdd  be  a  large  allowance  to  suppose  1000  may  have  bo0n 

ao  bteiighl.ifroni..|hfc!!&nt^Jand:i80a»:wheo  the  Abolition  took  effect, 

to  the  moiitbi  jQ^il>ec.;iOSa»'  mhen  the  original  registry  was  completed. 

Tbe  planters  pf  ptbetnokiinc»  had  in  general  no'  slaves  to  spare,  and  wete 

not  likelji  to  strip  tht^-  ffUitee^  hiborers  that  could  not  now  be  raplnoedi 

.  t   .'   j«  ..I    «  •      .  ^     -  »•.     *       .•  .*  . 

» 'nMetlJ:^aiabrlicafrtei  acciacal^wiadiH  wtiiM  M  t9ikm»,  talis  MiAcaMdev^liiik* 

\.  '         ■ 
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If  sQcb  lawful  iroportatioDs  had  been  large,  the  fact  muit  haire*  been 
ooftmous,  because  slaves  sent  from  one  British  colony  to  anothct^'  -^iace  tot 
Jan.  I8O89  must  have  been  cleared  out  and  entered  at  the  Cusiem-banses : 
kQt  lbs  only  explanation  atempted  in  the  island,  was,  that  the  fonner 
nturasi  made  annually  under  a  Spanish  law,  must  have  been  defioieiit. 
Thit  is  easily  said ;  but  they  were  adopted  as  authentic  by  succsssiue 
fneraois  and  danmissioners  in  their  reports  of  the  population.  Bnidas, 
iw  inference  partly  rests  on  a  comparison  of  these  very  remms  with  eluii 
sikr. 

Ws  have  not  the  same  means  of  demonstrating  that  like  abuses  have 
Idia  place  in  other  islands.  If  we  had  similar  returns  even  to  compare* 
Ae  niuk  would  peiiiaps  not  be  strong  enough  to  manifest  either  that 
iBiiggUfig  had»  or  that  it  had  not*  prevailed  i  for  unless  the  dtfiereoce  were 
my  brg e,  a  decrease  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  balance  formeriy 
and  on  the  side  of  mortality ;  and  a  small  increase,  on  the  other  hand, 
a^t  be  eiplained  by  supposing  a  reverse  of  tluit  balance. 

It  is  indeed  probable,  that  in  some  or  most  of  the  Britbh  colonies,  die 
■HDbeis  clandestinely  imported  have  hitherto  been  very  small,  whan 
conpared  with  their  whole  stock  of  slaves.  In  ftct,  the  old  ishuids,  if^  we 
mfl  Jamaica,  dealt  but  little  in  the  African  market  for  their  own  use 
fer  iiveral  years  prior  to  the  Abolition ;  and  the  low  pricesef  W.  India 
ipsduct,  with  the  French  system  of  continental  exclusions,  would  hav« 
ttBce  aibrded  our  planters  linle  temptation,  and  scarcely  any  means,  t» 
titrate  their  g»ngs  by  purchase,  even  if  the  trade  had  been  open  and 

After  all,  it  is  not  the  actual  degree  of  illicit  slave  trade,  as  has  been 
skeadly  shown,  that  constitutes  its  mischisfvous  tendency  in  our  coioniea 
ia  the  preventing  improvements  j  so  much  as  its  knovm  practirahilitir, 
and  the  consequent  expectation  of  such  a  resource  when  wanted;  Neither 
«onld  the  mischief  be  prevented,  if  the  abuse  were  known  to  exist  enly  in 
asiagb  itbo^  ^"his  would  be  enough,  as  the  Ismr  stands,  for  the  efftttnal 
end  open  supply  of  all  the  test  It  would  also  be  felt,  that  what  wee  easily 
done  at  St  Vincent's  or  Dominica,  could  be  imrtaled,  in  case  of  need,  at 
Jamaica  or  St.  Kittfs. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  if  it  could  be  still  doubted  whether  this  detest- 
sble  species  of  smuggling  has  any  where  taken  place,  the  eolonial  ous- 
chieft  which  have  been  pointed  out  vrould  nevetthelese  in  a  great  degree 
arise  from  a  general  consckMisness  among  our  pbnteis,  that  they  have 
a  potential  resource  in  the  clandestine  importation  of  slaves,  whenever 
their  future  necessities  may  require  it. 

The  existing  laws  must  therefore  be  very  ineffectual  to  many  of  their 
impertant  and  interesting  purposes,  unleu  their  inherent  eflcacy  is  known 
sad  folc  throughout  the  Britbh  W.  Indies.  It  wouM  iu>t  be  enough  that, 
vtoher  fipom  present  convenience  or  any  other  cause,  a  voluntauy  obe« 
dience  was  paid  to  them :  it  is  indispensibly  necessary  that  they  should  be 
Mgsidad  aa  forming  a  compulsory  and  inevitoble  fuk^of  iiiture  action,  in 
sider  10  add  m  present  obetfience^  inmediate  preparatkm  for  their  futum 
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and  pcrr»mient  cnnsenncnces.  W'c  want,  as  has  been  already  Alioviiy  nol 
only  a  priiuar?  and  |)Tcseut,  but  a  Mcuudary  and  luture  eiiiect.  The  fonnei 
may  be  provided  bv  the  immediate  ob»cn'ance  of  t lie  law ;  butthelatiei 
only  by  a  cunvictiuu  in  tbc  ma&tcr'a  liLa&t  that  it  cannot  bereaiterbf 
eluded. 

If  a  general  opHiion  of  tl)c  inciHcieucy  of  tliese  la-.v5  would  clearly  pre* 

elude  firt'sont  rtiurination  in  tbc  coionic^,  that  evil  woidd  scarcely  be  leu 

certain,  tliou»b  tlie  opinion  were  (hat  of  a  majority  only,  or  of  any  coik 

Mdcrablc  proporliun  of  the  resident  pi;LUttrb;  for  it  might  be  shown  tbtt 

such  changes  in  the  <  xifitini;  bv^teui  as  are  necesbary  to  the  maiutaAoiDg 

the  present  blac4i  population  in  pt.iiit  of  niimbers;  and  &till  more  sucfa 

jchangcs  as  may  niiM:  iis  moral  and  civil  character,  so  as  to  clear  tbo 

way  fcM'  future  and  gradual  i^mancipatioii,  must  be  general,  in  order  to  be 

adapted  by  indivii1ual<,  without  grfat  prejudice  to  tltcmsclves,  and  ofienot 

to  the  community  around  them.    Tiiis  is  nut  hard  to  comprehend,  if  we 

Mipposc  sugar- planters  to  be,  what  they  really  are,  rival  manufacturen)« 

carrying  on  the  same  expensive  process,  and  supplying  the  same  market 

with  the  article  they  make.    It  is  evident  tliat,  in  such  cases,  impro\'emeuta 

which  materially  increase  the  expense  of  the  manufactory,  without  adding;: 

to  tho  value  of  the  article,  or  augmenting  the  gruss  retum^i,  cannot  b» 

adopted  by  a  few  of  the  manufacturers  without  the  concurrence  of  the 

rest ;  or  persisted  in  even  "by  a  majority  of  them,  if  a  considerable  minqriljir 

should  stand  out. 

If,  for  instance,a  cotton-manufacturer,  who  employs  a  number  of  children^ 
should  be  disposed  to  build  and  support  a  school  and  chapel  for  their  edui| 
cation  and  religious  improvement,  to  provide  them  with  separate  apart- 
mentt  suited  to  their  a^^cs  and  seies,  and  with  proper  inspectors  of  their 
conduct,  so  as  to  guard  thrm  from  the  moral  contagion  to  which  their 
cro«i'ded  and  promiscuous  intercourse  might  expose  them,  and  ultimately  to 
provide  for  their  honest  and  pro6 table  employment  in  some  other  line  of 
business,  when  they  were  no  longer  fit  for  his  purpose;  it  is  plain  that  be 
could  not  afibrd  such  liberal  and  humane  improvements,  utiless  they  weiA. 
to  be  adopted  at  the  same  time  by  all«  or  nearly  all^  his  competitors  in  the 
same  manufacturing  line.  'I  he  addition  they  would  make  to  the  expense 
of  his  establishment,  and  to  his  future  annual  charges  would  otherwise  dis- 
able him  from  selling  bis  cotton  floods  so  cheap  as  the  same  articles  might 
be  sold  by  others ;  and  since  competition  must  in  general  fix  the  markets 
price  at  the  minimum  of  fair  and  necessary  profit^  his  manufactory  would 
soon  become  a  losing  or  ruinous  business. 

If,  ui:  the  contrar}',  all  who  supplied,  or  could  lawfully  supply,  the  same 
market,  were  disfiosed  to  concur  in  the  improvements,  it  is  plain  that  they 
might  be  safely  made,  however  chargeable  they  might  be  to  the  manufac- 
turers in  general.  The  new  expense  would  raise  in  an  equal  degree  the. 
market  price  of  the  article,  and  would  fall  on  the  purchasers  or  conr 
liumers. 

The  British  planters,  if  unanunous,  would  have  the  same  happy  fiwilityy 
They  possess  a  monofioly  of  the  home  market  for  their  produce;  and  it  wiU 
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Ukc  off  all  tiiey  ought  to  lOftke.  Let  them  liiuit  their  tugarpknting  to 
Ue  fasLt  tapacit  J  of  their  gang^,  after  »iich  a  retrcnchmeot  of  labor  aa  ia 
aKenary  to  aoainlain  native  populatioo ;  ami  they  wiU  want  no  market  but 
(he  Britisli ;  iu  which  they  have  not  any  ooni|»etitioii  to  fear^  except  from 
oeh  other.  Their  common  increase  of  expense,  therefore,  being  in  pro* 
portrim  to  tlie  quantity  of  their  produce,  will  fall,  not  on  themselves,  bat 
upon  those  who  for  such  a  purpose  will  cheerfully  bear  it,  their  fellow«-sub* 
jects  iu  Europe. 

Tbis  reasoning,  it  may  be  objected,  assumes  that  the  expense  of  the  im- 
prevements  will  be  a  loss ;  whereas  the  charge  of  such  melioration  of  the 
tratmeBt  of  slaves  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  their  numbers  by  na> 
tive  increase,  will  he  comi>ensated  by  saving  the  expense  of  future  pur* 
rbaxi  of  such  property. 

It  may  be  so;  but  at  a  period  far  Iteyond  the  ordinary  range  of  W.India 
tpccuiations,  aind  for  which  most  of  the  adventurers  cannot  afford  to  wait; 
ud  uut  even  then,  if  importatiuu  from  Africa,  licit  or  illicit,  should  still 
isppljr  a  slave»market.  That  the  breeding  was  cheaper  than  the  buying 
ii^teni,  is  believed  by  many  in  this  country,  but  by  nobody  in  the  sugar 
colonies.  It  is  an  opinion  founded  upon  views  plausible  enou^  but  de* 
Bwistrably  fallactous ;  as  all  who  are  personally  conversant  with  the  sub* 
m  well  know.' 

The  obstacles  to  a  reformation  that  is  not  general  in  the  same  colony,  are 
Mt  wholly,  however,  of  a  commercial  kind.  If  the  difficulty  we  have 
glanced  at  were  surmounted,  the  laws  of  the  fdace  would  present  many 
others;  and  its  manners  still  more. 

Hen  ire  have  the  clearest  and  most  melancholy  pioof  of  the  inefficacy  of 
llw  Abolition  Acts,  as  to  the  interesting  and  necessary  object  of  colonial 
itforaiation. 

What  benefit  have  the  slaves  in  any  one  island  yet  derived  from  the 
Aiolitaon  Actfv,  and  from  the  favorable  disposition  in  the  Government  and 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  ?  In  their  legal  condition,  certainly  none  at  all. 
They  are  still  the  absohite  property  of  their  master;  still  fed,  and  tlotlied, 
lad  worked,  and  punished,  at  his  discretion;  a  few  ostensible  regulations 
•acepted,  which  were  demonstrablj  futile,  and  have  confessedly  proved  to 
be  useless.  Still  this  e.xtreme  bonda<^c  is  hereditary,  and  perpetual;  and 
■ill  the  slaves  arc  daily  subjected  by  law  to  hardships  and  nuseries,  against 
which  even  the  champions  of  the  colonial  system  have  exclaimed,  as  cruel 
sol!  needless  aggravations  of  their  lot.  They  are  still  liable  to  be  M>]d  at 
th.e  suit  of  the  master's  creditors,  as  well  as  by  tlic  voluntary  act  of  the  mas- 
ter himself;  to  be  stripped  from  the  domain,  and  exiled  for  ever  from  their 
homes,  their  flimilies,  and  friends,  without  the  imputation  of  a  fault. 

The  ieevireble  maintonance  of  this  last  acknowledged  grievance,  is  the 
more  worthy  of  observatk>n,  because  Parliament  was  accused  of  being  its 
sUho;,  and  was  called  on  by  the  colonial  party  to  reform  it.    The  change 

*  Set  Mr.  Matfataoa'^  pmqhltl  bcfere  rrlrrrffU  to,  p.  1£,  &e. 
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of  that  part  of  the  colonial  code  was  accordingly  prepared  for  by  the  rtplMl 
of  part  of  tho  statute  6th  Geo.  II.  cap.  7,  which  was  untruly  represented  aa 
having  given  birth  to  this  craei  branch  of  the  law  of  slavery;  but  whkh 
tjertainly  stood  in  the  way  of  its  reformation.  At  the  instance  of  the  late 
Mr.  Bryan  £dwardsy  the  Act  37  Geo.  III.  cap.  119,  was  passed  for  that  pur» 
poset  and  it  was  expected  that  the  colonial  asseinhlies,  following  up -the 
•ame  principle,  would  repeal  their  own  Acts,  which  made  slaves  liable  to  be 
levered  by  sale  from  the  plantation  to  which  they  belong. 

That  reformation  was  afterwards  specifically  and  earnestly  recommeaded 
by  Government,  in  consequence  of  a  parliamentary  address ;  but  not  one 
coionial  legislature,  out  of  thirteen  which  exist  under  his  Majesty's  dominion 
in  the  West  Indies,  has  yet  thought  proper  to  comply !  The  slaves  are 
tver}'  where  still  subject  in  this  instance  tu  a  most  needless,  unjust,  and  uiH 
merciful  aggravation  of  their  lot,  peculiar  toUhe  bondage  of  the  Biilish 
colonies,  though  eighteen  years  ago  it  was  reprobated  by  all  parties  in  Par- 
liament, and  renounced  by  the  British  Legislature.  Not  a  voice  has  ever 
been  raised  in  its  defence ;  not  an  apology  has  ever  been  offered  for  adhering 
Co  it;  yet  stilli  io  contempt  of  the  recommendations  of  Parliament,  the 
odious  oppression  is  maintained. 

The  same  is  the  opprobrious  truth  as  to  every  other  legal  reformation  that 
is  necessary  to  promote  the  native  increase  of  the  slaves,  and  meliorate  thek 
condition.  Nothing,  in  short,  has  even  been  ostensibly  attempted,  but  that 
which  the  assemblies  have  admitted  to  be  impracticable,  and  which  every 
reflecting  mind  must  perceive  to  be  so— the  protection  of  slaves  against 
domestic  oppression  in  the  exercise  of  the  master's  power.  For  this  idle 
purpose,  indeed,  mock  laws  have  been  made,  have  been  laughed  at,  and  for- 
got; and  men  who  dare  not  complain,  who  arc  incompetent  to  prosecute, 
and  whose  evidence  cannot  be  received  in  any  court,  against  any  free  per- 
■bn,  are  referred  to  the  law  for  redress,  when  in  the  bosom  of  the  master's 
domain,  they  are  not  sufficiently  fed,  are  worked  to  excess,  or  receive  more 
than  a  limited  number  of  lashes  at  any  one  time  //  ! 

Even  against  the  more  cruel  wrongs  of  strangers  the  assemblies  adnut- 
ted  that  these  poor  beings  are  not  practically  protected  by  law ;  because 
their  evidence,  and  the  evidence  of  ail  their  companions,  is  rejected.  ■  Yet 
in  no  island  has  this  legal  impcdiiiiient  yet  been  removed. 

Insular  laws,  whose  policy  plainly  depends  on  the  permanence  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  also  remain  unrepealed.  Alany  of  them,  for  instance,  discourage  the 
breeding  system,  instead  of  favoring  it ;  and  that  in  no  small  degree.  Li 
Most  colonies  the  revenues  raised  for  public  or  parochial  purposes,  are 
chiefly  raised  by  a  poll  tax  upon  slaves,  whicli  attaches  on  them  from  the 

T  S«i  th«  Privj  Council  Raport  m  the  Slaw  Tradr.  part  9;  title,  Greanda  and  St.  Cbrlato- 
fher*»,  A.  Nu.  4.  <«  Thos«  who  are  capable  of  the  guilt,**  tai  tlie  Coubcil  aud  Aa^embly  aC 
f^!!rMudai  "  are  m  Rfneral  artful  enoufh  to  prcrent  any  but  ftUvtii  heiug  witoeMes  of  the  fbcti  " 
ffacta  of  fTOia  and  wanton  craclty  by  free  pertons  towards  alavea),  **  and  the  danger  of  adBriltwg 
^«  toitiwony  of  kImvcs  to  affect  the  lifo  or  fertuue  of  a  free  person  if  to  obvious,"  fte.  "  An 
the  aatter  aUnds  thooKb  we  hope  the  iusunces  in  tbit  iaUad  are  at  this  day  not  frequoat,  jot  H 
tnusc  be  adaittnd  with  regret,  that  tlit  ptnou  iiroKCiittd,«id  who  csitainl/  win  r>UQ»  t*^ 
CK«P«I  fipr  wani  0f  Ii«al  prooA.* 
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biitb  to  the  grsve,  without  any  allowanre  fur  ihfancy,  or  for  other  disability 
to  labor  for  tbe  master,  either  through  infirmity  or  age.  The  planter, 
tbvdbrei  who  has  the  largest  proportion  of  native  slaves,  bears,  in  com- 
firisoQ  with  his  ability,  the  heaviest  share  of  the  public  burdens.  If  a  mo- 
ther should  be  released  from  field  labor  on  account  of  her  pregnancy,  or  her 
duties  as  a  uurse,  the  master  is  nevertheless  rated  for  her  and  for  her  infants 
loo.  If  feeble  hfe  is  kindly  cherished  after  the  hope  of  productive  labor 
bas  ceased,  the  poll  tax  still  continues,  and  operates  in  effect  as  a  discou* 
i^ement  to  humanity  and  justice. 

in  another  instance,  loudly  demanding  the  attention  of  Parliament,  the 
assemblies  have  not  only  continued,  but  in  some  colonies  liave  very  recently 
origiflatcd,  laws  calculated  to  perpetuate  slavery,  by  obstructing  manumis* 

SWDS. 

One  of  the  most  efRcacious  means,  not  merely  for  the  gradual  disuse  of 
slairery,  but  for  the  encouragement  of  good  conduct  among  those  who  are 
<tni  held  in  that  state,  is  to  make  enfranchisement  the  prize  of  great  indi- 
vidual merit.  It  is  the  strongest  excitement  to  industry  and  self-govem- 
Bent  that  a  master,  or  a  human  law«.giver,  can  possibly  hold  forth.  It  has 
therefore  been  much  in  use  in  every  country,  ancient  or  modern,  in  which 
slavery  has  prevailed.  It  has  every  where  been  encouraged  by  the  laws,  and 
ia  a  variety  of  cases  ordained  by  them  as  the  reward  of  public  merit. 

In  Greece,  in  Rome,  and  still  more  in  England,  the  modes  of  mamnnis- 
sion  were  varied  and  muUiplied,  both  by  the  legislature  and  by  the  judicial 
expositors  of  the  laws,  so  as  not  only  to  facilitate  the  master's  beneficence, 
but  almost  to  ensnare  him  into  it. 

lie  was  also  supplied  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  laws  with  very  powerful 
■otives  for  manumitting  his  slaves  in  the  valuable  and  honorable  rights 
•f  the  Ju»  PtUrotmtut  over  his  Freedmen. 

In  EnglaAd,  if  it  be  asked  what  cause  most  powerfully  contributed  to  tbe 
iisBolutioa  of  the  degrading  bondage  of  our  ancestors,  the  answer  must 
dearly  be,  the  extreme  fiivor  shown  to  individual  enfranchisements  by  the 
judges  and  tbe  laws.  That  baneful  growth  of  foreign  conquest  or  early 
harbarism,  viilemoge^  had  nearly  overspread  the  whole  field  now  covered 
with  the  most  glorious  harvest  of  liberty  and  social  happiness  that  ever 
•arth  produced,  and  where  not  one  specimen  of  the  noxious  weed  remains; 
jet  it  was  not  ploughed  up  by  revolution,  or  mown  down  by  the  scythe  of 
altgialative  abolition;  but  was  plucked  up,  stalk  by  stalk,  by  the  progressive 
hand  of  private  and  voluntary  enfranchisement.  Slavery  ceased  in  En- 
gland only  because  the  last  slave  at  length  obtained  liis  manumission,  or 

iied  without  a  child. 

Even  the  sordid  and  odious  slavery  to  which  the  injured  Africans  have 
been  reduced  in  the  New  World,  has  not  been  every  where  unaccompanied 
by  the  consolatory  hope  of  its  future  extinction  by  the  same  means.  In  the 
and  Portuguese  colonies,  in  the  former  especially^  manumissions 
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in  gfMMy  tficoiitaged ;  ind  a  right  of  Mlf-radeinptioo  alio  ijtven  to  the 
^tet«Sy  vpon  terma  as  ea^  and  at  tquitable  as  tho  fiatnre  of  Ihtir  alale 
allows.  Tho  consequence  it,  that  in  most  of  the  colonies  of  Spain,  the 
aogroes  and  molattoes  still  in  slavery,  are  inferior  in  number  to  tht  fiae 
klhabitants.  In  Cuba  even,  where  enonnous  importation t  from  Africa  have 
laken  place  during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  firee  population,  by  the  Utett 
dftcial  returns,  amounted  to  588,000;  while  the  slaves  were  no  more  in 
number  than  919,000.  That  this  is  the  effioct  of  manumissions,  is  undcntabk; 
for  of  the  388,000  free  inhabitants,  114,000  are  negroes  or  colored  persona. 
In  the  returns  for  the  Havannah  and  its  suburbs,  the  difiierent  colors  are 
dbtinguished;  and  it  appears  that  the  free  negroes  greatly  exceed  the  free 
flmkttoes;  the  former  being  16,604,  and  the  latter  only  9,743;  which 
makes  it  probable,  that  the  manumissions  have  been  recently  very  copious. 
llie  slares  were  no  more  than  S8,798.' 

In  what  country  accursed  with  slavery,  then,  is  this  sinking  fund  of 
nercy,  this  favor  of  the  laws  to  human  redemption,  taken  away  f 

Where,  by  an  opprobrious  reversal  of  legislative  maxims,  ancient  and 
nodem,  do  the  lawgivers  rivet,  instead  of  relaxing,  the  fetters  of  private 
bondage,  stand  between  the  slave  and  the  liberality  of  hit  master  by  pnK 
hibking  enfranchisements,  and  labor  as  much  as  in  them  lies  to  make  that 
dreadful,  odious  state  of  man,  which  they  have  formed,  eternal? 

8hame  and  horror  must  not  deter  us  from  revealing  the  truth :  Miitin 
ike  (hminUms  of  Great  Briiain,  This  foul  and  cruel  abuse  of  legislative 
power  has  been  reserved  for  Assemblies  boastful  of  an  English  Coottitution, 
and  convened  by  the  British  Crown. 

Can  the  case  be  further  aggravated?  Yes :  in  the  obstinate  rejecdon  of 
Wtter  principles,  in  a  perverse  opposition  to  the  voice  of  a  liberal  age,  and 
in  the  contumacy  of  these  petty  lawyers  towards  tho  mother  oountr]!^' 
which  protects,  and  the  Parliament  that  has  power  to  contsol  them.  Hie 
knukr  laws  alluded  to,  w4iicli  m  many  or  most  of  our  colonies  Katnain,  and 
^rtuafiy  frohibit,  manumissions,  have  all  originated  wiifaui  a  vory  few 
ymn.  They  hav«  in  their  odious  principle  even  beofi  lanovatiMM  on  tfaa 
Anmer  slave  oodfct,  wiiich  freely  permitted,  though  tb^y  did  not  hold  out 
pMitive  indueements  to,  mftanchitement  by  the  act  of  the  master;  and 
aome  of  these  cruel  innovadons  have  been  wade,  sinoe  the  time  that  humane 
Mfbmation  of  the  colonial  slave  laws  wat  the  unaninHMia  wiali  of  Pte-r 
ttUBOBt,  declared  in  votes  and  addressee  to  tWQrowa,  and  eftctalfy  made 
kHowii  to  tne  Assemblies. 

•  Further  aggravation  ttill,  may  seem  aeaicriy  peasitle;  jet  naek  is  ta  faa 
found  in  the  hypocrisy  of  some  of  these  iniquitous  lawe.  With  the  fan- 
Ment  design  of  oooceaKng  from  European  eyes  their  true  ptineipl^  they 
atoid  the  positive  prohibttkm  af  enfeachisement^  but  lay  a  tes  upon  il^ 
Itewy  enough  to  insure,  generally  speakiog»  the  aanw  effect;  and  pretend 
fhattfaeeij^iatopievent  Hmo  colored  perieaa  becewBng  cha^eabletn 

• 

*  ShM  iftins  SM  dalid  Mm  flOlb  Jelj,  leu,  aad  wae^fidilllj  asda  b  Ito  Cwtw. 
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ibeir  paiishes^  ot  tbe  |iublic.  The  prctetice  is  not  only  false,  but  incon- 
sistent with  notorious  truth.  In  the  lew  islands  in  which  a  poor  rate  it  e¥tr 
knowOy  the  ob)<.*ct9  for  relief  are  exclusively  white  persons ;  and  the  authors 
of  these  laws  might  he  cliallenged  to  show  a  single  instance  of  a  free 
colored  penion  being  relieved  as  a  parish  pauper  in  any  part  of  the  West 
Indies.  In  fact,  persons  of  that  class  have  so  many  resources,  from  their 
capacity  of  sustaining  labor  without  inconvenience  from  the  heat  of  the  cli- 
nat6yaml  from  their  mutual  sympathies,  connections,  and  attachments^  that 
sbsolute  indigence  is  rarely,  if  ever,  known  among  them. 

Others  of  these  acts  have  spoken  of  dangers,  from  the  enfranchised  persons 
beoomiug  indigent  or  idle,  in  a  more  general  way,  as  if  they  went  on  a  prin- 
ciple of  police.  But  in  neither  of  these  cases  is  the  tax  so  applied,  as  to 
prevent  the  mischiefs  pretended  to  be  feared.  It  is  to  go  into  the  insular 
treasury  for  general  public  purposes.  The  freed  person  may  be  in  wantt  or 
lie  idle,  and  dissolute,  just  as  naturally,  and  with  as  little  remedy,  as  if  D9 
duty  had  been  laid  on  his  enfranchisfment.  The  only  difference  is,  that  by 
all  the  amount  of  the  duty,  his  own  ability,  or  that  of  his  patron,  to  protect 
lum  from  future  want,  is  reduced.  If  he  could  himself  pay  or  raise  the  sum 
imposed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  would  do  so  to  obtain  his  freedom ;  and 
the  law  would  then  guard  him  from  indigence,  by  taking  from  him  all  tliat 
be  possessed,  or  obliging  him  to  borrow  on  the  credit  of  his  future  labor ! 
This  cruel  mockery  must  enhance  the  pain  of  the  oppi^ssion.' 
The  master,  then,  who  would  improve  the  moral  conduct  of  his  slaves^ 
and  render  their  lot  more  cheerful,  by  the  all-powerful  prospect  of  freedom* 
as  a  reward  to  superior  merit,  or  who  would  confer  that  reward  for  the  pMt 
serf  ices  of  some  faithful  and  useful  slave,  as  an  example  to  the  rest,  woul4 
find  himself  in  this  point,  as  in  others,  opposed  by  the  insular  law.  He 
must,  on  tlie  manumission,  sacrifice  a  large  sum  of  money  in  addition  to  th« 
value  of  the  slave.  In  some  colonies,  in  one  of  them  at  least,  this  iniquitous 

'  Tha  X^fbUtar*  of  Orenada  in  ia  fint  Act  of  thii  kiml,  patted  ia  17DT*  tlioufht  chat  drcancj^ 
tfaot  jmUca,  roquired  a  dcriation  froa  tiits  feoeral  coonr ;  and  therefort.  In  impotinx  a  tax  of 
Me£.  oa  BMummiuioDn,  allowed  an  annnitj  of  IM.  for  life  to  tlie  freedman.  But  by  aMothar  Aat 
■f  ISOSL  it  tliraw  off  thi*  troablesome  inaali,  tvpealioR  all  Um  cUutM  and  part»  of  clauses  wbidi 
priaMd  Co  tho  aaodlty,  and  retaining  the  tax  of  lOOl.  witbo«t  any  allowance  whaterer  I  At  tbo 
IMN  tiiBt,  consiUcnUy  and  fairly  enough,  it  altered  tbe  preaaMe.  to  as  cleai|y  to  show  that  the 
cteMeradftaoB  of  police  rtcitad  in  tlie  irst  Act  were  acre  protracet,  and  boldly  to  avow  hostUICy 
ti  ftetdoa  alone  as  Its  trne  motive. 

As  this  1*  a  curiotts  case,  and  will  throw  light  on  ^e  true  motive  of  the  other  colonial  liKisla> 
IMM^  wo  anb^ola  the  prcninble  as  it  stood  iu  the  Act  of  l7fiT»  and  phot  in  Italics  Um  part  left  oat 
fey  the  Act  of  1800. 

«  And  wiurttu  tht  wtmrntmitting  and  tettingfret  itavet  dUeated,  kiind,  aged,  or  6tkermi$e 
4UmbUd/)rom  workings  wUkout  tnaking  procision  far  their  sustenance  and  oua^ort,  OHf M 
t»  he  fTtvaiUd,  a*  it  oblige*  tkrm  to  rnmbU  about  and  beg  far  mbiisttnte,  uhichfrtqutiUliff 
nmpeit  them  to  the  neee^iUy  qf  robbing  and  stealing,  amd  teadi  them  to  other  bad  practieee 
<•  »mfpeH  themuelve* "  (no  relief  from  poor  rates  pretended  here):  "  und  whcrt^s  it  ia  abn 
■teftMff  to  discotttage  the  too  freqnent  and  indiicriminate  mannmission  of  »Uivm  nitheut  a 
adkknt  frovuian  bdmg  made  for  their  aypport,** 

Tim  tu,  dM  reader  is  desired  to  observe,  Is  not  impnted  on  the  mabuiaitsion  of  ■*  ditnud, 
*H«rf,  t^id,  nr  dintttd"  tirrn.  ^nlj.  Irnt  irf  tnj  iTr"T  tViIt —  It  waw  very  proper,  Uriuefora^ 
ia ibff  QiMBita  nwewMy,  to  repeal  the  wholeof  the  preeaaMe,  except  what  it  above  printed  in 
IjM,  Sosethcr  with  the  amalty  claoees. 

See  Mr.  S«llk*b  edition  of  the  Acu  of  Grenada,  pp.  SOO,  SSI. 
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tux  is  as  high  as  500/.,  in  others  300/.,  and  it  is  not  known  to  b€  in  any  place 
less  than  100/.  currency. 

Nor  is  there  any  exemption  from  this  charge  in  any  case  whatever.  The 
father  cannot  without  paying  that  oppressive  tax  release  his  own  offspring 
from  slavery ;  nor  the  husband  redeem  his  wife,  so  as  to  l»ccomc  the  &ther 
of  freemen,  instead  of  wretches  to  be  driven  like  cattle  for  life. 

Such  pitiable  cases  must  frequently  arise  under  thc^e  shameful  and  mer- 
ciless laws.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  tor  free  blacks  and  mukttoes 
to  be  the  husbands  and  fathers  of  slaves.  In  such  cases,  they  were  often 
known  to  labor  with  incredible  patience  and  perseverance  tr>  raise  money 
for  purchasing  the  freedom  of  the  wife  and  children.  But  now,  that  heart- 
stirring  object  must  be  hopeless ;  and  the  sad  effects  on  moral  character,  at 
well  as  on  domestic  happiness,  may  be  easily  conceived. 

Had  there  been  any  honest  or  rational  principle  in  these  laws,  exceptions 
might  have  been  expected  for  encourdging  exemplary  good  conduct  in  the 
servile  state,  or  increasing  native  population.  It  has  often  been  proposed, 
for  instance,  as  a  happy  mean  of  promoting  the  latter  object,  to  enfranchise 
a  mother  who  has  borne,  and  raised  to  maturity,  a  given  number  of  children. 
The  roost  intelligent  colonists  have  recommended  this  expedient ;  and  some 
masters,  perhaps,  had  begun  to  practise  it.  But  now  such  means  of  im* 
provement  are  effectually  taken  away. 

The  colonial  legislatures,  if  they  had  regarded  the  Abolition  as  effectual, 
would  also  have  been  anxious  to  promote  the  religious  instruction  of  their 
slaves.  However  adverse  or  indifferent,  in  general,  to  the  cause  of  Christi- 
anity, they  would  have  desired  to  tatqp  the  benefit  of  itsi  influence,  in  the 
testraint  of  polygamy,  and  other  practices  adverse  to  the  interests  of  popu- 
lation. But  no  Act  of  Assembly  can  bo  shown  which  ha^  redeemed  our 
islands,  in  any  degree,  from  the  reproach  of  their  former  jimss  neglect  in 
regard  to  this  sacred  duty :  on  the  contrary,  laws  have  been  passed  aggrar 
vating  that  sin  by  positive  obstructions  to  the  pious  purpose  ol  a  roaster 
who  should  desire  to  reform  the  morals  and  manners  of  his  slaves  by  the 
means  which  Christianity  affords.  In  some  of  our  colonies  at  least,  and 
Jamaica  in  particular,  laws  have  been  passed  opposing  positive  prohibitions 
to  the  only  attainable  means  of  religious  instruction  and  worship;  and 
though  the  royal  negative  has  been  properly  applied  as  often  as  such  Acts 
of  Assembly  have  been  transmitted  for  his  Majesty's  allowance,  their  tem- 
porary operation  and  renewal,  aided  by  means  of  persecution  which  have 
been  craftily  resorted  to  under  other  and  still  sub^iibting  laws,  have  very 
materially  checked  the  charitable  zeal  of  those  who  would  have  coromuni* 
cated  freely  the  beneficent  light  of  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  pagan  bondsmen 
of  our  colonies. 

Other  instances  of  a  spirit  directly  opposite  to  the  spirit  of  the  Abolition 
might  be  adduced ;  but  we  must  avoid  all  unnecessary  details ;  and  it  would 
be  singly  enough  to  say,  that  the  grievous  oppression  before  noticed  as  coi^ 
demned  by  Mr.  B.  Edvi^rds,  and  the  coIouaI  party  in  the  British  Parlis^ 
ment,  has  no  where  yet  been  removed.    It  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the 
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iiutwe  wish  to  establish  that  plantation  slaves  are  not  yet  in  any  island 
annexed  to  the  estate  they  cuitivatCy  so  as  no  longer  to  be  liable  to  be  severed 
horn  it  bj  execution  at  law. 

Though  humanity  had  failed  to  recommend  such  a  measure,  common 
policy  would  have  imperiously  dictated  its  adoption  upon  the  prohibition  of 
the  sUve-trade,  if  that  commerce  had  been  regarded  as  really  and  finally 
cut  i£.    To  strip  a  plantatien  of  its  slaves,  would  have  been  seen  to  be 
Rmedile&s  waste.    Justice  to  creditors,  to  heirs,  to  the  planters  themselves 
^voukl  have  prescribed  the  immediate  repeal  of  laws  which  not  only  permit 
^  direct,  tliat  the  slave  shall  be  sold  separite  from,  and  prior  to,  the  lands 
«)d  buildings.    In  islands  where  they  are,  in  law,  personal  estate,  and  go 
ttsuch  in  cases  of  intestacy  to  the  administrator,  provisions  would  have, 
been  made,  if  not  to  reverse  that  rule,  at  least  to  modify  it,  for  the  pro* 
tectiuD  of  the  heir  at  law;  as  by  euabling  him,  for  instance,  to  retain  them, 
on  pjuieut  of  the  value,  to  the  personal  representatives.    In  one  or  two  of 
ouriiJands,  this  case  was  so  provided  for  a  century  ago,  as  between  the  heir 
sod  younger  children :    the  expedient,  therefore,  was  well  known  to  the 
usemblies     Formerly,  it  was  for  mutual  convenience  only ;   now  it  has 
kecome  matter  of  nece«sity ;  not  only  in  that  particular  case,  but  in  all 
others,  where  a  planter  dies    intestate.      Yet  nothing  has  been  done. 
Heirs  h^tve  been  left  every  whore  at  the  mercy  of  the  personal  represent* 
stives.  a«  well  as  that  of  the  creditors. 

A  hundred  cases  might  be  instanced,  in  which  consequences  the  most 
Qojust,  and  the  most  repugnant  to  acknowledged  policy,  must  flow  from 
thid  single  neglect  of  legislative  duty,  if  the  Abolition  is  supposed  to  be 
effiectUAl.  Lessors,  for  instance,  might  be  ruined  by  their  lessees ;  for  it  was 
a  common  ai^rcement,  that  the  latter  should  be  bound  only  to  account  for 
the  value  of  the  slaves  at  a  price  settled  by  appraisement,  when  they  were 
not  forthcoming  at  the  end  of  the  term.  Various  contracts  of  different  kinds, 
and  many  settlements  and  trusts  were  founded  on  similar  views;  najiely, 
that  a*^  importation  always  supplied  a  copious  slave  market,  gangs  could 
always  be  easily  recruited,  enlarged,  or  replaced ;  and  that,  therefore,  pay- 
Bient  of  the  value  was  equivalent  to  the  specific  restitution  of  such  property. 
Kumeruus,  therefore,  were  the  calls  for  new  legislative  regulation  and 
protection  of  private  rights,  if  those  views  were  reversed  by  the  Abolition. 
But  they  were  not  reversed  or  altered  in  the  minds  of  the  assemblies. 
Tbey  knew,  indeed,  that  Creole  or  native  ^angs  were  rarely  to  be  obtained 
tt  any  price,  in  many  islands  not  at  all,  even  while  planters  had  the  African 
inarHet  open  to  replace  the  laborers  they  might  sell.  They  must  have 
seen,  therefore,  that  such  purchases  would  now  be  quite  impracticable,  if 
that  Osarket  were  really  shut ;  but  they  relied  on  the  contraband  resource; 
tod  therefore  only  were  supine.  Such  considerations  were  not  overlooked 
by  them.  Some  of  the  most  intelligent  colonial  advocates,  in  opposing  the 
Abolition  in  Parliament,  pointed  out  these  very  effects  on  contracts,  tru8tS|, 
and  family  settlements,  as  strong  arguments  e6  inconvenimti  against  that  ■ 
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■leasore.  It  was  not  their  business  to  point  out  tlie  remedial  cxpedlml 
of  annexing  the  slaves  to  the  soil,  or  the  other  legal  regulations  by  wbidi 
such  inconveniences  might  be  in  a  great  degree  prevented ;  but  these  wert 
too  obvioui^  and  too  important  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Westrlnjiian 
lawgivers,  if  they  had  been  willing  to  conform  to  the  Abolition,  ttk&H 
enacted  by  Parliament,  or  had  felt  that  it  was  necessary  so  to  do. 
.  Others,  of  the  same  party  in  the  controversy,  avowedly  took  a  diflcTe«r% 
view,  and  that  to  which  tiie  assemblies  have  practicany  adhered :  they 
maintained^  that  smuggling  could  not  possibly  be  prevented,  and  inferred, 
that  the  legal  prohibition  was  vain.  In  reference  to  such  Acts  of  ParlhiF* 
ment  as  havebetoi  already  passed,  or  any  other  ordinary  means  of  pre\*efif* 
^Qg  contraband  importation,  the  proposition,  if  not  the  consequence,  was 
true.  The  opinions  here  maintained,  and  the  belief  that  slaves  have  Bot 
ceased  lo  be  imported  into  our  islands,  to  the  extent  of  the  actual  demand 
for  them,  are  so  far  in  unison  with  arguments  which  the  colonics  advanced, 
or  adopted  before  the  experiment  was  made. 

If,  then,  great  inconveniences  have  not  been  felt,  from  the  causes  advert- 
ed to,  in  the  absence  of  remedial  laws,  and  if  loud  calls  have  not  been 
asade  on  the  assemblies  by  injured  creditors,  and  by  trembling  heirs  and 
reversioners,  to  protect  (bem  from  ruinous  waste,  it  may  furly  be  in^brred 
that  illicit  importation  has  prevailed ;  and  that  there  has  existed  in  our 
colonies,  little  or  no  fear  of  the  slave  niarLet  being  irretrievably  lost. 

Every  unrepealed  law  adverse  to  the  breeding  system,  every  unrestrained 
oppresiiDn  that  impairs  the  health,  shortens  the  lives,  or  diminishes  Uie 
prolific  powers  of  the  negroes,  points  to  the  same  conciliation.  They  col- 
lectivelsr  afford  evidence  of  the  strongest  kind,  that  the  assemblies  do  not 
ntgard  the  Abolition  as  efiectoal,  but  still  look  to  Africa  for  the  supply  of 
their  wasting  population. 


SECTION  III. 

There  is  one  only  effectual  Mean  of  prevailing  the  iUicil  Import 
tati^n  of  Slaves  into  the  British  Colonies ;  which  is  thai  of  0 
Public  Registry. 

The  first  of  the  three  inquiries  proposed,  need  not  be  pursued  any  fiirthtr. 
More  might  be  said,  but  more  cannot  be  necessary,  to  prove  that  the  Acts 
of  Paiiiameot  already  passed  are  not  effectual  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  iatroductioB  of  slaves  into  our  colonies  by  clandestine  means.  That 
aiich  mischievous  abuses  have  been  practised  during  the  operation  of  those 
laws,  has  been  sufficiently  proved;  that  they  may  be  practised  hereafter 
wilb  still  greater  facility^  has  also  been  shewn ;  and  it  has  been  demon* 
sMUi  upon  undeniable  premisesy  that  ao  expectation  of  such  supplies  in 
future,  prevails  in  the  British  West  Indies,  and,  by  its  pernicivAis  influence 
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OB  fte  minds  oF  Ihe  planters  and  tbe  atsemblits,  frustrates  the  bappj  tcft« 
deney  of  the  Abolitkin  to  meliorfele  the  lot  of  the  slaves. 

Let  in  proeeed,  then,  to  the  second  of  the  proposed  mquifieB,  Wheiker 
mif  means  of  gratter  and  tnrer  eficitcjf  are  in  the  pemer  tf  the  Hriiuh  Far* 
Hmentf 

The  Acts  in  question  seem  to  have  dons  as  much,  or  nearly  as  much,  ai 
vss  ia  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  do,  for  the  extinctioa  of  the  slave 
tnk  in  all  its  branches,  except  one.  To  carry  it  on  from  British  ports,  at 
ffook  Africa  in  British  ships,  aiid  in  general  to  prosecute  the  trade  at  sea,  or 
b  taj  fmign  part  of  the  world,  on  account  of,  or  by  the  agency  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects,  is  made  as  difficult  and  dangerous  to  the  patties,  as 
Parliament  could  possibly  make  it.  The  penalty  of  death  caii  only  be  super- 
added; and  this,  though  by  no  means  too  severe,  on  the  ordiMry  prin* 
ciples  of  criminal  law,  for  the  nature  of  the  crime,  would  probably,  from 
tbe  scruples  of  prosecators  and  courts,  be  less  effectual  than  the  existiag 
penalty  of  transportaition. 

But  that  branch  of  the  trade  in  respect  of  which  we  had  the  highest  waA 
tbe  most  interesting  duty  to  perform,  was  the  importation  of  slaves  ihto 
•Hr  own  colonies.  Here  the  legislature  had  also  the  greatest  cause  to  fear 
diere  would  be  eager  and  persevering  efforts  to  elude  its  prohibition^  j  and 
Ibat  the  forner  sanctions  of  restrictive  trade  laws,  would  not  be  found 
fffectual.  Yet  here,  and  here  only,  tlie  preventive  and  remedial  powers  of* 
^liament  have  not  hitherto  been  fully  employed. 

As  a  British  statute  has  no  force  in  a  foreign  colony,  we  cannot  enact  that 
the  people  of  Cuba  or  Martinique,  shall  not  receive  slaves  brought  to  them  ■ 
ia  breach  of  our  laws;  or  shall  not  detain  thciu  in  slavery;  still  less  can  we 
give  efiect  to  such  an  enactment,  by  regulations  to  be  enforced  in  those 
islands.  If  a  cargo  of  slaves  from  Africa  shoidd  be  carried,  on  British  ac- 
count, on  a  voyage  to  the  Havannah,  all  that  we  can  do  is,  to  intercept  them 
on  the  passage,  if  we  can :  if  that  opportunity  be  lost,  the  case,  as  far  at 
lost  as  concerns  the  poor  injured  Africans,  is  remediless.  But  if  the  slave 
trade  continues  to  be  sanctioned  by  foreign  governments,  in  time  of  peace, 
Mich  cases  will  be  open  to  two  very  consolatory  reflections;  first,  that  we 
are  not  guilty,  as  a  nation,  of  the  crimes  of  British  subjects,  which  our  laws 
iSd  not  permit,  and  could  not  possibly  prevent;  and  secondly,  that  those 
crimes  are  not  likely  to  be  very  numerous,  or  to  add  materially  to  the  ge- 
neral ravages  of  the  slave  trade.  For  the  carriage  of  slaves  by  or  fi>r  ac- 
eooot  of  British  subjects,  bemg  hazardous  to  the  ship  and  cargo,  while  the 
earriage  of  them  by  and  on  account  of  foreigners,  is  safe  from  all  fiscal  and 
^*ar  risks,  the  profit  of  the  former,  to  the  bad  men  engaged  in  it,  must 
Mm  foe  annihilated  by  the  competition  of  the  latter.  It  must  at  least  be 
reduced  to  too  low  an  ebb,  to  leave  an  adequate  temptation  to  the  British 
eontraband  traders ;  who  must  add  their  own  personal  dangers  from  tha. 
hv,to  that  of  the  capture  and  confiscation  of  their  property. 

But  if  illicit  importation  into  our  own  colonies  takes  phure  as  the  law 
iMm  stands,  we  shall  have  no  such  conrolatioD.    Independently  of  the  so* 
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condary  evils  which  have  beea-noticed,  everj  slave  brought  thither  will  bi 
one  more  victim  added  to  the  multitude  that  British  avarice  has  madt. 
Parliament  will,  therefore^  not  be  guiltless,  unless  we  can  tnily  affirm^  thai 
•  it  possesses  no  means,  within  those  colonies  of  pi evcntiun  and  remcd| 
beyond  those  penal  and  other  sanctions  with  which  the  general  prohibitUMU 
of  the  slave  trade  are  at  present  armed,  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Without  anticipating  the  question,  whether  further  means  would  be 
effectual,  it  may  be  easily  shewn,  that  untried  means  are  yet  to  be  found. 
The  acts  in  existence,  for  instance,  contain  no  practical  pruvisicns  for  the 
cases  of  negroes  unlawfully  imported  into  our  colonies,  but  not  -^vized  and 
condemned  for  that  cause;  so  as  to  prevent  their  being  kept  iu  u  nrungful 
slavery,  within  the  British  dominions,  for  life. 

Perhaps' a  reader  unacquiiiriied  with  cuionial  lawn  and  customs,  wiil  be 
ready  to  exclaim,  '<  What  new  provision  of  that  sort  can  be  wanted  ?  Have 
we  not  courts  of  Jaw/*  it  may  be  asked,  ''in  these  colonies?  IJow  then 
can  a  man  be  held  there  in  an  illegal  slavery  for  life,  wiihout  his  own  cob* 
sent  V* 

A  man  the  most  conversant  with  the  laws  of  slavery  now  existing,  or 
that  ever  did  exist  u))on  earth,  except  that  of  negroes  m  the  westr  rn  world, 
might  be  posed  with  the  same  apparent  diffitulfv.    lie  wuuid  conclude,  that 
the  oppressed  African  had  only  to  invoke  the  ovil  magi'^tratr,  in  ttnler  to 
obtain  immediate  redress,  aud  severely  to  punish  the  oppre&rior.    Such  a 
man  would  know  the  anxious  care  with  which  the  awtul  qui-^iion  of  slave 
or  free  has  been  provided  for,  in  point  of  evidence  and  trial,  by  e%cry  sUve 
code,  ancient  or  modern,  of  which  the  historian  or  the  lawyer  is  intorined. 
The  presumption  of  law  was  every  u  here  in  favor  of  freedom :  th*  onut 
probandi  was  every  where  cast  upon  the  master ;  the  forms  of  judiriiil  ii> 
vestigation  aud  roles  of  judgment,  were  calculated  to  favor  the  claim  of 
liberty  so  greatly,  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  such  a  claim,  when  well 
founded,  should  fail  of  success.    It  may  be  suppostnl  then,  that  tne  W. 
Indian  master  would  be  called  on  to  show  his  title ;  and  that  when  it  ap* 
pearcd  to  be  derived  under  a  contraband  imporUitinn,  the  negro  would  at 
once  be  cnlar^Ecd,  and  compensated  in  damai^es  for  his  extorted  labor,  hi* 
false  imprisonment,  and  the  other  wrongs  he  had  received. 

Unluckily,  however,  these  remedies,  and  the  right  of  even  alleging  the 
wrong  in  a  civil  action,  are  barred  in  the  British  W.  Indies  by  one  short 
objection  which  the  complainant  cannot  remove :  **  The  man  it  a  $laveJ* 

The  ancient  lawgivers  had  weak  nerves  in  framing  tlieir  slave-codes 
wlien  compared  to  our  British  assemblies.  Instead  of  giving  ihe  slave  a 
right  of  invoking  tho  civil  magistrate  against  all  men  but  his  master,  and  in 
some  cases  against  the  master  himself,  the  assemblies  have  disabled  their 
slaves  from  applying  to  the  law  f  r  reli»  f  in  any  case,  against  any  free 
person  whatever.  They  cannot  be  heard  as  complainants,  prosecutors,  or 
witnesses;  except  against  persons  of  their  o\in  unhappy  condition. 

^  But  here,"  it  may  be  replied,  ^  ^-ou  are  on  a  question  of  slave  or  free. 
The  complainant  denies  that  he  if  4u  law  a  skve ;  and  therefore  it  wouH 
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bf  abnird  as  well  as  unjust,  to  turn  bim  away  on  the  ground  of  his  slaveiTt 
'  000  valet  exceptio  ejusdein  ctijus  petitur  dissolutio/  is  a  maxim  not  of 
any  jnrticnlar  code,  but  of  universal  law;  because  a  plain  rule  of  eternal 
TiaMD  and  justice." 

Very  true;  but  tbe  colonial  courts  have  still  one  short  rejoinder:  **  Hit 
tkin  is  biack.*' 

Tbe  assemblies  here  again  have  improved  wonderfully  upon  the  slave 
codes  iif  all  other  countries  and  times.  They  have  absolveil  the  master 
ffom  th- tnmblei  ime  duty  of  proving  his  title.  They  have  reversed  the 
iHiiveral  presumption  of  other  laws ;  placing  it,  not  in  t'avor  of  freedom, 
liUt  against  it.  They  have  cast  the  burthen  of  proof  on  the  weaker  and 
lielple^s  party.  The  English  lord,  when  trying  the  question  of  villeinage 
with  his  alleged  villein  or  slave,  was  obliged  even  to  bring  into  court  tbe 
Dear  relations  of  hi»«)pponent  to  prove  the  hereditary  condition.  The  W. 
India  nia<?er  need  produce  only  the  alleged  slave  himself.  His  condition 
is  recorded  on  his  face. 

Thlt  comparison  between  ancient  and  modern  lawgivers  is,  we  should 
idmit,  in  one  respect  more  favorable  to  the  former  in  the  apparent,  thaa 
^  truf  conclu<«ion  to  which  it  leads.  Their  slave-€od<;s,  on  the  whoi^ 
^^  certainly  far  less  iUiberal  and  harsh  than  those  of  the  W.  India  i»- 
^s;  but  in  their  care  to  prevent  free  men  from  bfing  wrongfully  reduced 
^slavery,  the  ancient  legislators  had  motives  and  feelings  from  which  laww 
gi^m  in  the  new  world,  in  forging  fetters  for  the  unfortunate  Africam, 
bave  lieen  exempt.  If  the  former  had  suffered  the  rights  of  a  master  to  be 
^rnngfully  assumed  over  a  free  person  without  providing  a  remedy  for  Ihe 
^"tong,  they  themselves,  their  friends,  or  their  posterity,  might  have  been 
^m^  of  such  injustice.  The  voice  of  the  free  part  of  the  community 
^ould  have  exclaimed  against  the  dangerous  defect.  But  assemblies  of 
^hite  men,  elected  by  white  men  alone,  had  no  danger  to  fear  for  them- 
^v€sor  their  constituents  from  maxims  of  law  that  exposed  negroes  to  op- 
P'^^n.  As  slave  masters,  and  purchasers  in  the  African  market,  it  was 
^^^oveoient  to  them  that  their  titles  should  not  be  disturbed  by  claims  of 
'^^m.  As  men  tinctured  with  creolian  prejudice,  they  had  little  tender- 
*^  for  the  freedom  of  the  African  race.  They  rather  wished  that  every 
>*wcle  man  were  in  fact,  as  well  as  by  legal  presumption,  a  slave* 

^Q  this,  and  other  instances,  negro  slavery  is  a  source  of  great  injustice, 
"^  the  same  peculiarity  that  has  given  birth  to  mo«>t  of  its  practical  ag« 
S^^vitioos;  the  strong  and  repulsive  corporeal  distinctions  between  the 
wet  and  the  free  members  of  the  community  in  which  they  live.  It  not 
^7  destroys  sympathy,  and  increases  the  contempt  every  where  inspired 
V  t  servile  state,  but  facilitates  oppressive  legislation. 

While  an  ordinary  title  to  slaves  in  our  colonies,  was  a  purchase  made  of 
^^  in  the  yard  of  a  Guinea  factor,  there  was,  we  should  further  admit, 
'^  slight  apology  for  reversing  the  rule  of  other  sUve  codes  in  the  way 
[^  has  been  noticed.  It  might  have  been  modified,  at  least,  without 
''vthtr  blame  than  inch  as  arose  from  the  nature  of  the  ila?o  tnde 
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The  tiUe  of  the  seller  ia  Africa,  could  not  be  traced  and  verijied  oa  the 
6Cher  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  must  have  depended  in  point  of  right,  so  to 
wfcak,  not  only  on  hcis  arising  in  Africa,  but  on  African  law.  It  might 
have  been  excusable,  therefore,  to  require  of  the  master  of  a  native  African 
claiming  to  be  free,  to  prove  only  his  purchase  from  the  Guinea  factor ;  and 
that  the  negro  was  one  of  a  cargo  previously  brought  from  Africa  in  a  slave 
•hip ;  leaving  it  open  to  him  to  impeach  that  title  if  he  could,  by  showing 
that  lie  had  been  wrongfully  carried  from  the  coast.  In  other  words,  th^ 
legal  presumption  should  have  gone  no  further  than  this,  that  prima  Jack 
ivery  negro  exported  from  Africa,  as  a  slave,  was  actually  in  that  condition 
l»y  the  law  of  the  country  from  which  he  came.  To  extend  it  further,  was 
clearly  to  outstep  the  necessity  of  the  case.  In  applying  the  presumption 
4>f  slavery,  therefore,  to  every  man  with  a  black  skin,  wherever  bom,  and 
in  whatever  way  he  came  into  the  master's  possession,  the  assemblies  were 
guilty  of  a  harsh  innovation,  for  which  no  excuse  could  be  alleged,  even 
while  the  slave  trade  was  permitted  by  law. 

But  however  far  the  rule  might  have  been  defensible  at  that  period,  the 
Abolition,  if  sincerely  acquiesced  in  by  the  assemblies,  would  have  plainly 
iprescribed  to  them  to  pass  a  law  fur  its  immediate  repeal. 

The  case  was  now  radically  changed.  Instead  of  importation  from  Africa 
raising  a  presumption  of  lawful  slavery,  it  was  to  constitute  in  future  a  clear 
tide  to  freedom. 

In  respect  of  past  importations,  indeed  the  rule,  reduced  to  the  dimen* 
aions  already  suggested,  might  have  been  specially  retained.  Proof  of  a 
purclia&e  under  an  importation  from  the  shivc  coast,  prior  to  January  1808» 
might  have  been  allowed  to  estublisli  prima  facie  the  condition  of  slavery. 
But  thenceforth,  no  legal  right  tn  holil  a  negro  in  bondage,  could  arise  by 
any  means  whatever  out  of  the  British  W.  Indies;  conse(|uently  the  right 
itself  could  always  admit  of  proof  within  the  master*s  power.  The  failure 
iif  such  proof,  therefore,  must  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  the  condition 
has  been  unlawfully  imposed. 

To  continue  the  general  presumption  of  law,  still,  on  the  other  side, 
what  is  it  but  virtually  to  withstand  and  frui^trate  the  enactments  of  the 
British  Parliament  ? 

Let  us  look  at  a  particular  and  very  probable  case,  that  may  arise  on  the 
Abolition,  Act  47th.  Geo.  III.  cap.  36,  sec.  7.  Native  Africans,  when 
iiulawfuily  imported  or  carried  as  slaves,  are,  after  seizure  and  condeinnfti' 
lion,  to  be  apprenticed,  or  otherwise  provided  tor  by  a  guardian ;  but  they 
are  to  be  free.  Creole  negroes,  the  subjects  of  a  like  offence,  are,  aAcr 
condemnation,  to  bo  free  without  any  such  temporary  restraint.  In  both 
cases,  their  title  to  the  rights  of  free  men,  in  the  British  territory  to  which 
they  are  carried,  is  not  only  the  necessary  effect,  but  the  express  ordination 
pf  the  statute.  Yet  what  would  be  the  efiect  of  the  insular  law,  if  any  of 
these  men,  or  the  issue  of  tlie  women,  thus  enfranchised  by  Parliament, 
were  afterwards  held  in  slavery  in  a  British  island  ?  They  could  not  stand 
in  judgmait  to  aseert  that  stntutnbic  right.   If  assexted  foe  them^  by  lldbeas 
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Corpas,  at  the  instauce  of  some  bold  and  gencroivs  patron,  their  color  » 
a  prfsun)i>tioii  of  slavery  which  he  could  nut  repel,  unless  volunteer 
wkiiewes  oi  the  »anie  character  would  come  forward  to  prove  by  aAidavit 
^  the  necessary  ikcts.  He  would  then  have  to  work  up  agsunst  the  wind 
and  tide  of  local  prejudice,  .it  a  heavy  expense ;  and  after  all,  without  lh« 
HiNxi  will  of  a  bench  of  slave  masters,  could  not  hope  for  success.  The 
mupnkundi  resting  upon  him,  any  flaw  in  his  evidence  as  to  identity,  or 
ctberwise,  would  be  decisive  agaiast  him  ;  and  if  tlie  decision  were  unjust^ 
be  could  have  no  appc.il. 

If  a  cooderan^ioii  under  which  the  enfranchisement  arose,  were  recent 
iBdeed,  aud  in  the  same  island,  some  facilities  of  proof  might  be  tapert- 
ed ;  at  least  where  the  ncgn)  hud  been  in  the  charge  of  a  public  guardian, 
whose  official  cbaracter  would  naturally  prompt  him  to  furnish  a  voluntary 
tffidavii,  and  protect  him  from  resentment  in  that  offensive  service ;  Imt 
atil),  ibe  generous  patron  mubt  be  found,  aud  a  serious  expense  incurred, 
btibn  the  case  could  be  brought  at  all  to'judicial  notice. 

The  caves,  however,  which  are  most  likely  to  arise,  and  which  un« 
<f lesbooably  at  iliis  moment  exist,  in  most,  if  not  all  of  our  islands,  are 
(W  of  Africans  cUndcstinely  imjmrted,  who  never  have  been  seiied  aad 
enfranchised  by  condemnation,  and  therefore  can  have  no  evidence  of  their 
i^ht  to  freedom  (which  they  nevertheless  clearly  possess)  unless  they  could 
prove  the  offence  of  which  they  have  been  the  victims. 

If  tbese  men  could  lawfully  implead  their  oppressor,  and  if  in  such  a 
ant  or  upon  any  complaint  on  their  behalf,  before  a  competent  tribunal,  be 
tere  bound  to  prove  his  right  to  detain  them  in  slavery,  they  might  pro- 
btbly  obtain  relief;  for  without  the  aid  of  perjurious  testimony,  and  forgery 
too  m  most  ca^^e**,  he  could  not  make  out  his  title.  But  the  iniquitous  rule 
in  question  delivers  him  from  all  the«»e  embarrassments.  They  are  blaeki  ; 
aad  the  prcmimption  of  law  absolves  him  from  the  task  of  proving  eitirar 
bis  title,  or  their  condition. 

As  to  the  act  c^f  contraband  importation,  how  are  they  to  prove  it^  even 
if  they  cnutd  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  for  the  purpose?  Their 
fellow-wrlFerers  are  not  cumpetcnt,  from  the  same  oppressive  rule;  for 
though  fitt  in  law  like  themselves,  they  must  be  presumed  to  be  slaves. 
^ng  negroes,  they  cannot  be  sworn  as  witnesses  till  their  own  freedom  is 
ettabKshed.  The  white  persons,  if  any,  who  know  the  facts,  arc  not  only 
flivNls  or  dependants^  but  most  probably  accomplices,  of  their  opponent. 

b  is  pfcun  then,  that  in  tliismo^  probable  and  ordinary  case,  relief  would 
W  in  general  hopeless.  Accordingly  with  all  the  reasons  that  have  been 
noticed  for  concluding,  that  the  illicit  introduction  of  slaves  has  been  large 
ift  tsne  catomes,  and  htm  taken  place  hi  some  degree  in  them  aFI,  no 
ioitanca  of  legal  tedns^  te  «By  of  the  suflferers  has  yet  been  heard  of;  nor 
mv  ftfplkalKA  U>m  tmut  •r  nwgiatrale<m  their  behalf. 
•M  MgnMft  MtMed  to  Hreedom  tm#er  the  AbolitioB  Acts  were  delivered 
9ma  k^m  iIm  hairfs  •#  Chetrpiivttte«|i|preaiar^  as  they  wonld  be  in  coses' 
^ mmif  md amUnmamim,  their  fteedoBH weuM  •M'VaiaeftieiwMMl 
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constant  peril,  while  this  ^iniquitous  presumption  oi  lawj  and  sonfi6  pnu:ti« 
«al  rules  that  are  founded  upon  it,  romain  unrepealed.  To  such  a  eruel 
eitreroe  does  the  principle  prevail  in  Jamaica  and  most  other  colonies,  that 
a  negro  is  presumed  to  be,  and  it  dealt  with  as,  a  slave,  even  when  nobody 
lajs  claim  to  him  as  in;istcr.  Such  persons  are  actually  taken  up,  teiied 
and  sold  upou  that  presumption  only,  and  upon  the  no  less  inequitable 
inference  drawn  from  it,  that  they  are  fugitives,  and  of  a  character  dangers 
ous  to  the  police.  By  positive  law  a  negro,  who  has  no  master,  may  be 
apprehended  by  any  white  person  and  carried  to  the  nearest  gaol.  The 
gaoler,  or  deputy  provost-marshal,  is  then  required  to  advertise  him,  with 
his  bodily  description :  and  if  he  be  not  claimed  by  some  master  who  can 
prove  his  property  witliin  a  limited  time,  the  prisoner  is  to  l>e  publicly  sob) 
as  a  slave,  and  the  price  lodged  in  the  colonial  treasury,  to  be  paid  over  to 
the  master  if  he  ai'terwards  appears,  otherwise  to  be  applied  to  the  public 
hervice* 

No  exception  is  made .  in  those  acts  in  favor  of  negroes  claiming  to  be 
free;  nor  any  means  whatever  provided  to  enable  them  to  prove  their 
liberty.  If  a  man  were  to  bo  sold  with  his  deed  of  manumission  in  his 
hand,  it  would  be  perfectly  consistent*  with  the  law ;  and  the  purchaser 
ivould  nevertheless  liave  a  good  title  to  hold  him  in  slavery  for  life. 

Nor  are  these  acts  a  dead  better.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  in  very 
ftequent  use ;  as  every  man  who  reads  the  West-India  newspapers  must 
know.  In  tlie  Jamaica  Gazettes  especinlly,  it  is  quite  common  to  see 
notices  from  the  deputy  provosl-marshall's  uilice  in  respect  of  negroes  thu» 
dealt  with,  who  arc  advertised  to  be  sold,  unless  claimed  by  somebody  that 
can  prove  his  property  as  master. 

In  the  greater  part  of  those  ordinary  cases,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  them, 
it  may  fairly  be  inferred,  that  the  unfortunate  prisoner  alleged  himself  to  be 
a  free  man ;  because  if  he  had  confessed  himself  a  slave  he  would  presuon 
ably  also  have  told  to  whom  he  belonged,  or  given  such  further  account  of 
himself  as  would  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  master.  Men  claiming 
their  freedom  therefore,  and  fotmd  in  the  actual  possession  of  it,  and  con- 
tradicted by  nobody,  are  sold  into  slavery  by  the  police,  merely  because  they 
are  black.  The  only  additional  requisite  is  a  non-claim,  which  tends  to 
make  it  highly  probable  that  they  arc  lawfully  free. 

What  is  to  guard  negroes  imported  in  a  clandestine  slave  trade  fr. im  being 
victims  of  these  most  unjust  and  inhuman  laws  ?  They  might  be  imported 
even  with  that  very  view;  for  these  acts  present  an  obvious  and  easy  course 
by  which  the  smuggler  or  his  vendee  might  contrive  to.  gain  a  good  title,  ia- 
contempt  of  the  British  statutes. 

Surely  the  abrogation  of  laws  like  these,  is  one  mean  at  least  which  oughl 
to  be  tried  for  the  more  effectual  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 

But  here  a  difficulty  may,  perhaps,  suggest  itself,  ao  to  the  execution  of 
any  measure  whatever,  adapted  to  such  an  end,  within  the  British  islands. 
If  such  be  the  hostility  to  those  laws  in  the  miads  of  the  colonisu  in  ge- 
«eial,  and  if  judges  and  others  coacerood  in  the  adiaiiiistiatioB  ef  public 
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JUMke  ace  too  much  faifected  with,  or  overawed  by,  that  popular  feclingi 
to  execute  the  laws  with  inipartiaiity  in  case#  of  contraband  iioportatiun, 
tad  of  slavery  wroogfuUj  imposed ;  how,  it  may  be  asked,  are  tbose  evils 
to  be  prevented  by  any  new  enactments  that  are  to  be  eiecutcd  in  the  West 
Indies  by  the  colonial  courts  ? 

**  Reverse,"  it  may  be  said,  *^  the  unjust  and  opprobrious  maxim  that  is 
bere  complained  of;  place  the  presumption  of  law  where  it  ought  to  be,  on 
the  side  of  freedom;  provide  for  the  convenient  trial  of  the  question  slavn 
or  free;  and  lay  the  onusprvbandi  in  it  on  the  master ;  still,  if  that  question 
Bust  be  tried  by  a  colonial  court  and  jury,  there  will  be  a  strong  leaning  on 
tbe  master's  side ;  and  in  the  clearest  case  of  freedom^  the  party  unjustly 
beld  in  bondage  may  obtain  no  relief.*^ 

The  conclusion,  in  regard  to  any  measure  which  depends  for  its  efficacy 

lolelyon  forensic  proceedings  in  the  colonies,  is  righL    Much,  indeed, 

votiid  be  done  to  lessen  the  evil  by  those  improvements  in  the  law.    There 

sre  limits  lieyoud  which  local  prejudices,  however  powerful,  will  not  always 

be  sble  easily  to  warp  the  administration  of  public  justice.    In  flagrant 

cMes^  a  sense  of  tvhat  is  due  to  character,  or  even  sometimes  higher  prin* 

ciples  of  conduct,  may  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  oppressed.    Besides^ 

tDesQs  might  be  found  to  review,  by  appeal,  decisions  manifestly  unjust. 

Every  lawyer  at  least  will  feci  the  vast  importance  of  the  difference  bttweea 

tbe present  state  of  things,  and  one  in  which  the  negro  could  put  the  alleged 

luster  on  the  proof  of  that  right  which  he  assumes,  in  the  form  of  an 

issue  at  law.    It  is  even  the  more  important  on  accouut  of  the  disfavor 

viiich  he  has  to  expect  from  the  cotirt. 

StiU,  however,  partiality  would  operate,  we  admit,  in  a  great  and  mis- 
duevous  degree.  It  is  highly  desirable,  therefore,  in  this  and  every  view, 
that  means  should  be  devised,  if  possible,  to  make  the  true  condition  of 
tbf  colonial  negroes  matter  of  public,  notorious,  and  conclusive  evidence; 
9ttb  as  can  never  be  wanting  to  prove  a  true  case,  and  cannot  be  fabricated 
to  support  a  false  one. 

It  is  a  still  greater  detideratum  that  the  means  so  to  be  provided  should 
W  calculated  to  act  in  general  without  the  direct  and  active  sud  of  any  court 
•r  magistrate.  Tlie  regulations  on  this  subject  should  be  such  ^  m^iy, 
if  possible,  ensure  their  own  execution. 

There  are  means,  happily,  by  which  all  these  desiderata  may  be  supplied, 
lod  perfect  obedience  to  the  abolition  laws,  within  our  islands,  effectually 
tscored. 

The  means  are  not  hard  to  iind.  They  have  been  already  devised  by 
bii  Ma|e8ty*s  Government.  They  have  been  established  by  law  in  three 
•f  our  sugar  colonies.  In  one,  they  have  been  carried  into  full  execution. 
These  means  are  no  other  than  the  establishing  throughout  the  British 
W,  Indies,  a  public  registry  of  slaves,  with  regulations  similar  to  those 
vlttdi  are  contamed  in  an  instrument  before  alluded  to,  the  Order  of  his 
1.  H.  the  Prince  Regent  in  Council  for  registering  the  Slaves  in  Trinidad. 
A  short  explanation  of  the  general  plan  of  that  registry,  and  the  leading 
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provisions  of  the  Order  in  Council  which  established  it,  will  fumiab  omAf 
all  that  is  necessary  to  add  under  the  present  head  of  inquiry.. 

General  Plan  efa  B^istry  ofSkaet. 

The  general  olyect  of  this  plan  is  to  obtain  a  public  record  of  the  names' 
and  descriptions  of  all  persons  lawfully  held  in  slavery  in  each  respective' 
island.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  obviously  necebsary,  in  the  first  place^  that 
full  and  accurate  returns  should  be  made  of  the  existing  stock  of  Slaves, 
^'hcse^  which  are  required  to  be  made  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  aft^ 
promulgation  of  the  law,  are  called  the  original  returnt,  and  tfie  record 
which  is  to  be  made  of  them  the  original  regiMtry, 

But  the  individuals  composing  this  unfortunate  class  will  be  progressiTel]^ 
rhangody  by  deaths,  by  births,  by  enfranchisements,  and  by  importation 
from  other  British  colonies  (if  that  practice  be  still  permitted).  It  is  ne* 
rcssary,  therefore,  that  the  original  registry  should  be  periodically  cor- 
rected and  enlarged,  by  new  returns  of  all  such  changes  as  have  taken 
place  since  the  last  preceding  registration. 

Annual  returns  have  been  thought  not  too  frequent  for  this  purpose.  It 
IS,  therefore,  required  that  within  a  limited  time  after  a  given  day  in  each 
year,  new  returns  shall  be  made,  specifying  all  such  subsequent  changes; 
and  that  by  these  the  records  of  the  original  registry  shall  be  from  time  to 
time  corrected  and  enlarged ;  so  that  they  may  always  exhibit,  immedi- 
ately after  the  last  annual  returns  are  recorded,  an  account  and  specification 
exactly  corresponding  with  the  stock  of  slaves  at  that  time  existing  in  the 
colony. 

Such  a  registry  being  formed,  and  perpetually  kept  in  a  public  office  within 
the  colony,  is  to  be  hereafter  the  necessary  evidence  of  the  servile  condition 
of  persons  resident  within  the  island  to  which  it  belongs.  No  negro  or  mu^- 
kuto  is  to  be  hereafter  treated,  sold,  or  conveyed,  as  a  slave,  unless  he  has 
been  duly  registered  as  such.  On  the  question  of  slave  or  free,  the  absence 
of  the  party's  name  and  description  in  the  registry,  is  to  be  conclusive  e\'i- 
dence  of  bis  freedom. 

In  framing  records  that  are  to  have  these  important  consequences^  V^^ 
care  must  be  taken  to  secure  their  fiilness  and  precision,  their  truth,  their 
accuracy,  and  their  duration. 

To  these  ends,  every  owner  of  slaves  in  the  colony  is  required,  no  pain  of 
the  loss  of  his  property  in  them,  to  make  his  return  of  them  upon  oath,  an  a 
|ircacribed  form,  and  with  a  variety  of  specifications,  such  as  are  best  cal- 
culated to  prevent  any  future  incertitude  as  to  their  identity.  Their  stxef. 
names,  ages^  slauires  and  other  corporeal  distinctions,  are  to  be  set  forth* 
truly  and  carefully,  in  schedules  annexed  to  the  returns.  These  are  til  to 
be  inserted  in  the  books  of  record,  and  the  slaves  are  to  be  registered  under 
the  names  of  the  difierent  plantations  or  owners  to  whom  they  respectively 
belong.  Any  change  of  property  in  them  is  to  be  notified  in  the  next  9B^ 
aual  rieturn,  and  the  registry  is  to  be  corrected  accordingly. 
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ProTsions  are  ninde  for  rcyrrerting  or  supplying  involuntary  errors  or 
omissions,  during  such  a  Hniited  period  as  will  enable  owners,  whether 
present  in,  or  absent  trom  the  colony,  to  discover  and  repair  the  errors  or 
de&ults  of  their  agents ;  but  after  that  period  no  alteration  in  the  original 
oraumual  registries,  is  to  be  allowed. 

Special  exceptions,  however,  are  made,  and  carefully  guarded  from  abuse, 
in&rorof  owners  under  temporary  disabilities;  and  of  parties  having  pro- 
perty or  interests  iu  slaves  of  which  they  arc  not  in  immediate  possession. 

In  the  latter  ca^e,  the  general  nature  of  the  expedient  is  to  transfer  to  the 
pvties  out  of  possession,  r.  g.  mortgagees,  or  parties  having  reversionary 
interests,  the  title  forfeited  by  the  party  in  possession ;  and  to  cast  on  them 
tbo  the  duty  of  repairing  his  default  by  a  proper  registration  within  a 
limited  time.' 

To  protect  still  better  the  rights  of  infants,  and  other  incompetent  per- 
WDS  an  official  inquest  is  superadded,  to  discover  and  supply  any  defaidts 
of  their  guardians  or  trustees. 

A  variety  of  other  provisions  arc  made,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible, 
uy  particular  injustice,  hardship,  or  inconvenience,  to  which  individuals 
might  lie  exposed  by  the  errors  or  defaults  of  others. 

The  danger  of  fraudulent  alterations  and  interpolations  in  the  registry, 
Md  of  the  destruction  or  uuitilation  of  tlie  rej^istry  itself,  by  fire  or  other 
■wtns,  wilful  or  accidental,  is  <;uaided  ag;iinstby  a  special  provision,  which, 
mother  important  respects  also,  is  esst* ntial  to  the  plan,  lixacl  duplicates 
*«  to  be  made  of  thel>6oks  of  original  registry,  and  full  abstracts  are  to  be 
*nned  of  the  subsequent  annual  relurns:  and  both  are  to  be  transmitted, 
pfompily  and  carefully,  to  his  Majesty '«  principal  Sec.  of  State  for  the  colo- 
^»1  department  ui  £n^I jud,  in  whose  office  they  arc  to  remain ;  and  the 
^^  in  these  arc  to  be  contimird  by  the  periodical  corrections  and  addi- 
^0D8  which  the  abstracts  from  time  to  t^mc  supply. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  sepiratc  public  otttcc  in  London  would  he  a  fitter  (Ic- 
pwilory  for  this  duplicaU;  ro|j;istry ;  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  allow  of  fre- 
<}uent  searches  in  it :  and  the  colonial  department  is  already  but  too  much 
wercharged  with  btisiness  iu  pruporiion  Ui  its  otiici^il  establishments.  But 
me  King  in  Council  had  not  the  power  of  establishing  by  the  royal  autho- 
'^^^  a  register  office,  wiih  proper  reiiniations,  in  this  cou::try. 

The  books,  and  duplicate.*:,  and  abstracts,  are  all  to  be  certified  in  the 
mwt  solemn  manner  by  tin:  Registrar,  and  verified  by  his  oath  before  the 
f^^rnor;  whose  hand  and  seal  ofuliice  ire  further  to  autiienticate  these 
"**PortaDt  records. 

*^  Bon-rcjutmtiOD  of  any  slaves  by  mort^p^ton  in  po!tse»iion,  the  abuse  mobt  likely  to  Imp* 

^'"i  p»rn.ip^,  not  i^uiinlril  ncaiuit  in  the  Trinidad  Order  so  slron;Iy  «s  otht-n.    The  mort«rfK«'« 

"t"**  entitled  to  iiHrii*'-(iatV  poiie^siu:!,   Hod  is  to  hold  llie   iinrc^stt  red  •l«vc5  iiredc€m«il/ly 

*'•■'  »iij  HHow-.itira  fi-r  tii^-ir  value  iu  a  future-  accoiioi;  but  it  would  havi-  been  bctier  it'Uie 

^''Jj'n  rfd  mjition  ''f  tur  wtioli;  inwit;;rf^cil  pi  onuses  h«ul  bfun  forffitvii. 

I^*»M»  prinri]ile,  perhaps,  ou-.'ht  to  hnvobetn  (xi«  uded  to  t'or(citur(»  liy  other  dcfaultrr», 
^^  hnted  iiiterft*!*  in  piivss^ion,  who  oiniff  to  ro^<iter  part  only  of  Uie  .slaves;  and  to  the 
■mncr  •|>o  of  un  Ciitire  rooTryunce  of  slavns,  or  iaml  and  sUvrii  together,  vrhero  some  only  of 
**  »U»«i  UK  aiirrf i»lcre.l.     By  the  Trinidad  Order  it  is  void  as  to  the  latter  only. 

NO.  XIII.  Pam.  VOL.  VII.  E 
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The  severest  penalties  are  annexed  to  any  act  of  forgery  or  fraud  on  IIm 
part  of  the  Registrar  or  his  clerks ;  and  anxious  provisions  are  made  Ibi 
his  independenc}',  and  for  exempting  him  as  much  as  possible  fraoi  loca 
influence. 

Persons  convicted  of  holding  or  attempting  to  hold  in  slavery,  any  negn 
unlawfully  imported,  by  means  of  any  fraudulent  return  or  entry,  are,  be 
aides  a  severe  penalty,  incapacitated  afterwards  to  hold  or  possets  aii^ 
slaves. 

£xtracts  from  the  books  certified  by  the  registrar  are  declared  to  be  prim 
ykcitf  evidence  of  the  registration  of  the  slaves  contuned  in  them ;  butliafali 
to  be  corrected  by  production  or  examination  of  the  books  themselviei 
Such  evidence  is  made  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  the  master's  titk 
not  only  as  between  himself  and  a  negro  claimed  as  his  slave,  but  in  aoj 
action  brought  for  the  recovery  of  such  property  between  free  persons. 

In  proceedings  under  this  law,  it  is  to  be  no  exception  to  the  person  oi 
the  plaintiff,  or  prosecutor,  ttiat  he  is  a  slave,  when  his  right  to  freedon 
may  depend  on  the  event  of  the  suit ;  and  the  evidence  of  indifferent  wit 
Besses  being,  or  alleged  to  be,  slaves,  may  be  admitted,  subject  to  all  just 
objections  to  their  cr^it. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  and  effect  of  this  new  law  at  Trinidad ;  by  is 
extension  of  which,  with  a  few  amendments,  to  our  colonies  at  large,  al 
the  daiderata  before  indicated  will  be  fully  supplied.  Eveiy  mean  of  emi' 
ing  the  Abolition  Acts  which  has  been  shown  to  be  left  open  by  the  exi^V 
ing  laws,  will,  by  such  a  measure,  be  precluded.  The  suppression  of  dM 
slave  trade,  so  far  as  respects  importation  into  the  British  colonies,  will  bi 
effectual  and  complete.  What  is  still  better,  the  mischievous  hope  of  i 
future  supply  from  illicit  importation,  will  be  extinguished ;  and  the  beae 
ficent  effects  which  the  Abolition  is  fitted  to  produce  upon  the  treatnent  o 
the  slaves,  will  in  consequence  be  realised  and  secured. 

It  is  evident  that  such  a  law  will  pievent  the  illicit  introduction  of  slafei 
into  the  British  colonies,  far  better  than  the  severest  penalties  denouncei 
by  a  prohibitory  statute ;  for  it  will  take  away  all  the  advantages  of  tfai 
erime.  No  property  in  the  injured  Africans  can  be  acquired  or  transftmc 
to  others.  No  length  of  time  can  ever  give  a  right  of  ownership  over  then 
or  their  offspring.  No  valid  security  upon  them  can  be  created.  £veii 
mortgage  or  conveyance,  of  which  they  are  the  subject^  will  be  void  ii 
law.* 

To  put  them  on  a  plantation,  and  mix  them  with  a  registered  gang,  wil 
produce  consequences  fiital  even  to  the  security  and  alienability  of  thi 
property  with  which  they  are  so  blended.  The  gang  will  no  longer  corre 
tpond  with  the  recorded  list  and  descriptions^the  fiituie  annual  retunu 
must  thenceforth  be  for  ever  false  and  per)urous;  or  a  discovery  of  tin 
cSeace  will  be  made.    If  the  estate  is  to  be  sold  or  mortgaged,  there  wil 
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b«  a  similar  dilemma.  The  smuggled  negroes  must  be  excepted^  and  XhM 
fhuid  and  perjury  which  had  been  practised  in  that  way  disclosed;  or  else 
thi  cooteyance  will  be  vitiated,  and  a  rorfeiture  of  the  property  incurred. 

The  hazards  incident  to  ofTcnccs  against  the  laws  now  in  existence,  will 
It  the  same  time  be  multiplied.  If  a  prosecutor  be  found,  or  if  the  com* 
phinti  of  the  negroes  wrongfully  enslaved,  be  brought  in  any  manner  to 
jodkial  notice,  a  reference  to  the  public  register  will  at  once  conclusively 
show  that  the  complainants  are  free  men  in  point  of  law.  They  must/ 
therefore,  be  discharged  ;  and  will  become  competent  witnesses  to  brin^ 
iiome  to  their  oppressor  the  felonious  crime  which  he  has  committed.  If 
he  WIS  not  concerned  in  the  importation,  but  purchased  them  of  the  smug- 
f}as  prior  to  the  last  annual  return,  the  crime  of  perjury  under  the  Ilegis- 
ter  Act  at  least  may  be  brought  home  to  him  by  their  evidence. 

Besides,  a  planter  thus  offcudiog,  would  not  only  have  to  expose  bis 
own  property-  to  forfeiture,  and  lumself  to  an  infamous  judgment  by  his 
<>WD personal  returns;  he  must  also,  when  an  absentee  (the  most  ordinary 
cate.df  West  India  proprietors),  find  agents  willing  to  sacrifice  their  con- 
sciences, and  expose  themselves  to  public  infamy,  by  swearing  to  false 
nXfixas  on  his  behalf,  in  order  to  bear  him  out  in  the  crimes  he  has  com- 
ouUed.  To  attomies  and  managers  of  that  profligate  character,  he  must 
coDunit  the  care  of  a  valuable  estate ;  for  in  his  absence  the  annual  returns 
must  be  made  on  his  behalf  by  the  same  representatives  who  are  intrustetl 
^  the  possession  of  the  estate  and  slaves.  Men  capable  of  such  offences 
ve not  likely  to  be  very  provident  for  the  sake  of  others ;  yet  it  may  some- 
tiaes  be  a  further  consideration,  deterring  from  the  crime,  that  the  execu- 
ten  and  trustees  and  other  posthumous  representatives  of  the  offender 
OHotsIso  be  men  of  profligate  principles,  willing  to  commit  perjury  in  the 
^^i^jr  and  administration  of  his  property :  for  otherwise  discovery  and 
forfeiture  must  infallibly  take  place  at  his  decease. 

The  last  and  moj^t  important  of  the  desiderata  which  we  noticed,  then, 
\  *'-!  by  such  nieiius  be  happily  supplied.  The  sanctions  of  a  Register  Act 
^^  an  inherent  self-dependent  efficiency ;  a  power  of  exacting  obedience 
to  the  niles  prescribed,  without  the  intervention  of  any  colonial  court,  or 
^ttcutive  officer  to  enforce  them.  From  regard  to  his  own  interest,  from 
1^  fear  of  losing  his  power  over  his  own  property,  and  even  the  property 
>(sdf»  the  owner  of  slaves  will  be  careful  to  have  them  duly  returned, 
^  to  make  the  registered  evidence  of  his  title  always  correspond  with  the 
^iiliag  state  of  the  gang. 

The  inquiry  secondly  proposed  is  thus  brought  to  a  satisfactory  close. 
Tbere  art  means  in  the  power  of  Parliament,  not  only  more  effectual  than 
*B7  which  it  has  yet  employed,  but  such  as  have  a  sure  and  sufficient 
^'^y  to  prevent  the  clandestine  importation  of  slaves  into  our  colonies. 
^  the  mischiefs  that  have  been  shown  to  be  the  melancholy  fruits  of  that 
^bois^  or  of  the  expectation  of  it,  may  be  easily  precluded.  Parliament 
^ouly  fo  do  in  our  colonies  at  large,  what  the  Crown  has  already  done  at 
Triaidad,  St.  Lucie,  a^d  the  Isle  of  France. 
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SECTION  IV.— r/ie  Objections  that  may  be  raised  to  an  Ac 
of  Parliament /or  registering  the  Slaves  in  the  British  Colonia 
considered. 

It  remains  only  to  consider  the  last  subject  of  inquiry  proposed,  *wlU 
ther  the  means  which  have  been  suggested  are  of  such  a  kind,  that  there  i 
any  just  reason  why  they  stiould  not  be  immediately  adopted  ?^ 

The  objections  which  may  be  raised  against  the  establishing  a  registr 
of  slaves  in  all  our  colonies  oil  the  principles  which  have  now  beeii  ind 
catedy  are  partly  the  same  which  were  made  in  the  case  of  Trinidad ;  an 
partly  those  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  different  constitutions  %nd  Ian 
of  other  colonies. 

The  former  may  be  dispatched  with  a  more  summary  consideration  tha: 
the  latter ;  because  as  they  were,  af^er  very  patient  and  full  deliberatioi 
over-ruled  by  his  Majesty's  Government,  a  presumption  against  them  fnt\ 
arises  on  that  ground ;  and  because  also,  they  have  now  in  part  received 
practical  refutation. 

The  measure,  in  the  first  place,  was  truly  said  to  be  one  that  offered  gm 
violence  to  the  popular  feelhigs  in  Trinidad ;  and  the  same  objection  ma 
no  doubt  be  raised  with  equal  truth  in  respect  of  Jamaica,  andallothc 
sugar  colonies.  Understanding,  as  we  here  must,  by  the  people,  not  Ch 
population  at  large,  but  the  small  minority  who  have  white  complexion! 
it  is  probable  that  their  voices  would  be  pretty  strongly,  and  pretty  unani 
mously,  opposed  to  a  measure  of  this  kind«  But  if  this  were  a  valid  objcc 
tion,  we  ought  not  to  have  passed  the  Abolition  Acts ;  for  it  is  impossibl 
that  a  more  general,  or  a  more  violent  opposition,  can  be  raised  among  th 
white  colonists,  against  a  register  act  to  enforce  the  Abolition,  than  tha 
with  which  they  combated,  the  Abolition  itself. 

The  popular  voice  in  every  country  certainly  deserves  great  respect  fron 
the  legislature;  for  the  grand  object  of  all  good  laws,  is  the  happiness  of  th 
people  at  large ;  and  though  a  community  may  sometimes  widely  mistak« 
the  proper  means  of  its  own  happiness,  this,  among  a  polished  and  intelli 
gent  people,  is  more  likely  to  be  the  exception  than  the  rule.  Besides,  it  i 
one  species  of  infelicity  to  have  laws  imposed  upon  us  which  we  greati; 
dislike. 

But  the  case  is  very  different,  when  one  order  in  a  state  has  interest) 
distinct  from,  and  opposite  to,  those  of  the  rest,  and  opposition  comes  fron 
that  order  alone:  more  especially  when  that  order  comprises,  like  tli< 
white  class  in  our  colonies,  a  very  small  proportion  only  of  those  who9< 
welfare  may  be  affected  by  the  law  in  questk)n.  Nor  is  the  opposition  o 
such  a  particular  order  deserving  of  the  more  respect,  because  the  greai 
itoajority,  comprising  all  other  classes,  is  silent,  when  that  silence  is  k-iiowf 
to  be  not  a  matter  of  choice,  but  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  strict  anc 
despotic  subordination  in  which  ^ey  are  held.  In  auch  a  case,  the  legisla 
ture  is  bound  to  consider  whether  the  silent  an^jonty  have  really  an  interesl 
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ption  of  the  measure  opposed.  If  so,  dum  tactni  clamant;  their 
to  speak  for  themselves,  is  equivalent  to  a  host  of  petitions :  the 
oe  is  virtually  on  that  side. 

this,  would  be  lo  adopt  the  principles  of  W.  Indian  legislation, 
K>8e  that  laws  ought  to  be  made  for  the  sake  of  the  privileged 
• 

sure  was  also  represented  in  the  petitions  and  remonstrances 
lad,  to  be  objectionable  in  point  of  expense.  The  charges  of  the 
re  provided  for  in  the  Order  in  Council  by  some  very  moderate 
sid  on  returns  and  official  certificates ;  and  in  the  general  dispo- 
tarrel  with  the  measure  at  large,  the  produce  of  these  fees  was 
\j  the  complainants  beyond  all  bounds  of  probability.  Such  aa 
I  this,  however,  if  well  founded,  might  have  been  easily  obviated 
crificing  any  thing  essential  to  the  plan  of  a  registry  itself.  It 
lerefore,  be  further  noticed  here. 

»iial  duties  imposed  on  the  owners  were  also  complained  of  as 
ly  onerous.  It  is  natural  enough  for  men  to  be  averse  to  any 
louble  the  object  and  fruits  of  which  they  dislike.  But  surely  it 
mich  to  require  of  one  man  to  write  a  few  lines  once  a  year,  in 
mother  may  not  be  unlawfully  compelled  to  drudge  for  him  under 
IT  life. 

these  gentlemen  are  called  upon  to  do,  is  less  than  every  house* 
England  must  perform  every  year,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
g  his  property  and  establishment,  but  for  the  unpleasant  further 
paying  taxes  upon  them.  Printed  blank  forms  to  be  distributed 
itrar  in  the  W.  Indies,  may  be  filled  up  by  a  man  who  has  many 
sss  time  than  a  gentleman  in  this  country  can  make  his  returns 
perty  tax,  the  assessed  taxes,  and  the  returns  under  the  militia 

,  the  new  personal  duties  would  be  less  onerous  than  those  which, 
'  imposed  in  the  colonies,  by  subsisting  laws,  for  which  they 
ttde  the  substitute.  At  present,  in  most  of  our  blands,  annual 
daves  are  required  for  the  purposes  of  internal  revenue ;  and  in 
em,  the  new  meliorating  acts  have  required  aimual  returns  of  the 
deaths  on  each  plantation,  with  many  other  specifications,  as 
iie  inhumanity  of  masters.  That  these  laws  have  not  been,  and 
meant  to  be  obeyed,  is  an  answer  to  which  tlie  supposed  objec- 
liiaps  not  choose  to  resort. 

Its  still  fitter  to  silence  such  complaints  may  be  found  among 
ir  laws.  An  act  of  Grenada,  for  instance,  dated  in  1786,  obliges 
;roes,  mulattocs,  and  other  coloured  persons  to  do  the  same  idea- 
^  the  public  manifestation  of  their  numbers,  ]icrson8,  and  condi« 
re  here  in  question  in  respect  of  tlie  slaves.  They  are  compelled 
IT  registration  in  a  public  oilicc,  their  names,  places  of  abode, 
•and  colour,  and  those  of  their  childrcni  and  moreover  the  nature 
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of  iheir  claims  to  freedom.'  Upon  vrhat  principle  can  ii  be  decently  denied 
that  the  same  publicity  ought  to  be  given  to  the  condition  of  the  same  raci 
of  men,  when  held  in  slavery  ?  If  such  precautions  arc  proper  to  prevent  tb< 
unlawful  assumption  of  freedom,  surely  the  unlawful  privation  of  it  ought 
not  to  be  guarded  against  with  less  care ;  especially  as  the  latter  is  by  fir 
the  more  probable  mischief. 

To  all  objections  of  this  class  we  might  also  oppose  the  positive  advantages 
which  the  owners  of  slaves  will  obtain  by  a  registry,  in  the  greater  security 
of  their  property,  and  the  facility  of  proving  their  titles. 

To  fair  creditors  and  incumbrancers,  the  advantage  will  be  still  greater. 
Already  the  registry  at  Trinidad  has  been  found,  in  this  respect,  to  product 
a  very  salutary  though  unforeseen  cficct,  by  bringing  to  light  the  true  pro- 
perty in  slaves,  which  their  owners  had  bought  in  other  perbons*  names, 
with  a  view  to  protect  them  from  their  creditors,  and  to  withdraw  tlienifnim 
the  estate,  when  the  mortgagees  should  assert  their  right  to  the  possesion. 
Frauds  of  that  kind  have  been  frequent  in  all  the  islands,  when  the  slaves 
have  been  mortgaged  with  the  land,  with  coveuants  from  the  debtor, 
that  all  after-born  and  new-purchased  slaves  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  incumbrance.  The  mortgagor  in  possession  has  often  so  managed 
as  to  elude  those  agreements ;  and  when  compelled  at  length  to  resign  the 
estate  to  the  mortgagees,  has  stripped  it  of  its  most  valuable  slaves.  To 
such  bad  practices,  pecidiarly  ruinous  to  the  security  of  the  creditors 
since  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  a  general  register  would  be  the  most 
efiectnal  bar. 

The  penal  and  remedial  sanctions,  which  are  provided  by  the  Orders  in 
Council,  for  Trinidad,  and  which  are  essential  to  the  plan  of  a  registry,  have 
also  been  subjects  of  objection. 

To  deprive  the  master  of  his  property  in  a  slave,  which  he  omits  to  re- 
gister, has  been  thought  too  harsh.  But  if  such  provisions  are  severe,  or 
tmreasonable,  how  many  of  our  English  statutes  ought  to  be  repealed?  The 
Navigation  Act,  for  instance,  of  the  present  reign,  which  does  such  honor  to 
the  name  of  Ld.  Liverpool,  and  all  the  acts  for  registering  ships  which  pre- 
ceded it,  must  be  regarded  as  oppressive.  Various  troub'esorae  acts,  forms 
and  solemnities  are  prescribed  by  these  statutes,  as  to  the  registration  of  a 
ship,  the  obtaining  a  certificate  from  the  custom-house,  the  recital  of  the 
cMificate  upon  any  subsequent  transfer,  and  the  official  correction  of  it 
upon  any  changes  of  ownership  or  construction  :  and  if  these  acts  are  not 
performed,  or  these  solemnities  are  not  fully  and  accurately  observed  by  the 
owners,  thty  not  only  lose  the  necessary  evidence  of  their  title,  but  the  pro- 
]perty  itself,  if  employed  in  privileged  British  navigation,  and  all  the  otlier 
property  found  on  board,  are  in  most  cases  forfeited  and  lost. 

So  the  purchaser  of  an  annuity,  who  gives  theihllest  value  for  it,  and 
under  the  direst  circumstances,  foricits  the  whole,  unless  he  take  care  to 

^  '  Prioted  Aets  tf  GrtiMiU,  Ko.  51,  ».  1.  f. 
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bivf  it  registered  withio  a  limited  time,  according  to  the  ttrict  requisitions 
of  the  Anntii^  Act. 

Is  the  lik>ertjr  of  a  man  and  all  his  posterity,  of  less  value  than  the  privi- 
leges of  a  ship,  or  the  property  of  a  spendthrift  ? 

It  would  be  endless  to  cite  the  examples  of  a  like  ^verity,  that  ai«  to  b^ 
fbuod  iQ  our  Btatute  books.  What,  for  instance,  are  all  the  important  p^ 
▼isions  of  the  statute  of  frauds,  against  parol  agreements  and  trusts,  and 
wOh  not  duly  attested,  but  so  many  forfeitures  imposed  on  those  who  suflfer 
bjrtfae  avoidance  of  the  contract  trust  or  devise,  because  they,  or  tlie  parties 
under  whom  they  claim,  omitted  to  perform  certain  positive  acts  required 
hj  the  law  ? 

The  stifficient  defence  of  all  such  enactments,  is,  that  they  are  necessary 
to  important  political  or  judicial  ends ;  and  th&t  no  man  can  suffer  by  them, 
kt  through  a  default  that  might  easily  have  been  avoided.  It  is,  however, 
•  kr^er  defence  in  genera),  and  strictly  applicable  to  the  case  before  us, 
thtt  in  precluding  the  assertion  of  rights  not  legally  evidenced,  the  law  pro- 
reeds  on  a  fair  presumption,  that  they  do  not  really  exist  The  object  is  not 
to  take  away  interests  justly  acquired,  but  to  prevent  the  fraudulent  acqiil- 
iitiuo,ur  claim  of  them  to  the  prejudice  of  others. 

The  ship,  for  instauce,  when  not  duly  registered,  is  presumed  not  to  be 
tally  intitled  to  the  privileges  of  British  navigation  in  respect  of  her  con- 
.Mniction  and  ownership ;    but  a  foreign  vessel  fraudulently  usurping  those 
privileges.    So  here,  the  unregistered  negro  may  jtistly  be  presumed  not  to 
be  the  property  of  the  asserted  master,  but  a  free  man  wroneftiUy  enslaved. 
The  assemblies,  if  they  bring  forward  such  unreasonable  complaints, 
might  also  be  referred  to  their  own  acts  for  registering  deeds  and  wills.    In 
most  or  all  the  islands,  this  is  required  to  be  done,  and  in  the  very  trouble- 
some  and  expensive  mode  of  an  enrolment  at  length  in  a  public  office, 
within  a  limited  time ;  and  the  penalty  of  any  default  is  the  loss  of  the 
estate  granted  or  devised  ;  in  s<jme  cases  absolutely,  and  in  all  so  far  as  the 
giving  a  preference  to  purchasers  or  morcgagees,  claiming  under  a  subse- 
quent but  registered  title.    These  acts  also  extend  to  slaves;   and  that  even 
ia  colonies  in  which  slaves  are  personal  estate ;   so  that  in  truth  a  general 
registry  on  the  principles  here  proposed,  would  do  little  more  than  provide 
a  clearer  speci6cation  of  the  registered  property,  and  extend  the  same  pro- 
lection  to  personal  freedom  which  the  colonial  laws  have  given  to  property ; 
sad  on  the  same  principle,  that  of  excluding  frauds  by  publicity  of  title. 
'   A  register  act  of  this  kind,  it  is  true,  explodes  that  more  than  barbarous 
maxim,  that  unprecedented  despotism,  born  of  the  African  slave  trade  and 
eobnial  legislation,  which  presumes  a  man's  slavery  from  the  colour  of  his 
skin ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  gives  a  new  ai^  very  convenient  species  of 
evidence  to  the  tru|.  master,  for  the  proof  not  only  of  the  servile  condition, 
but  of  his  own  property  in  the  slave. 

If  through  perverseness  or  negligence,  he  will  not  provide  that  evideacc, 
IQ  the  simple  and  easy  way  prescribed  to  him  by  tlie  law,  it  is  just,  and  it  is 
ncec^sary,  that  he  should  be  debarred  from  exercising  the  rights' of  an  owncr^ 
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It  is  imjKisslblc  to  be  more  tender  of  those  right;?,  without  leuving  in  e%r 
tr^me  jeopardy  the  far  more  valuable  rights  of  free  mco,  who  have  com- 
mitted no  default  at  all. 

The  cnfraDchiscment  of  unregistered  slaves,  considered  as  a  loss  to  the 
contumacious  or  negligent  owner,  can  require  no  further  defence.  But  an 
objection  has  been  started  to  this  course  on  the  ground  of  local  policy.  Ii 
has  been  pretended  that  the  enfranchisement  of  slaves  by  the  operation  of  a 
register  act,  would  be  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  saloly  of  the  colonies,  by 
increasing  too  much  the  numbers  of  the  free  coloured  class,  in  proportion  (o 
the  whites. 

Among  the  decisive  answers  which  may  be  given  to  this  objection,  that 
Irhich  a  well  informed  advocate  of  the  poor  Africans  would  be  roost  desirous 
to  give^  and  which  might  well  be  singly  rehed  upon,  is  that  the  political 
principle  assumed  is  radically  vicious  and  absurd.  Though  a  simultaneoua 
enfranchisement  of  the  whole,  or  any  large  pro)H)rtion  of  the  slaves  in  anj 
colony,  might  certainly  be  attended  with  miicli  public  inconvenience  and 
danger,  the  progrcsMve  increase  of  the  free  coloured  people,  in^ their  propOF^ 
tion  to  the  whites  on  the  one  hund,  and  to  tlie  slaves  on  the  other,  is  so  far 
from  being  adverse  to  the  public  peace  and  security,  that  it  is  in  truth  the 
best  and  only  certain  way  to  maintain  them. 

There  is  no  point  in  which  the  self-iulcrcsted  and  prejudiced  feelings  of 
the  white  colonists  are  more  demonstrably  at  war  witk  common  sense  and 
experience  than  in  their  violent  adherence  to  the  opposite  opinion.  The 
history  of  the  Spanish  colonies  alone  might  serve  to  convince  any  thinking 
man  that  the  larger  proportion  there  is  of  that  middle  class,  the  safer  an 
inland  is  from  internal  convulsion?^  and  foreign  conquest ;  as  well  as  the 
more  valuable  to  the  manufacturing  couniry  from  which  it  derives  its  sup« 
plies. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  unless  nogm  slavery  is  to  be  ( ternal,  that  those 
who  legislate  for  the  British  West  Indies  «hoiiJd  soon  come  to  a  right  con- 
clusion on  this  important  point;  to  wiiicli  end  no  more  is  wanting  than 
that  they  should  not  take  their  opinions  from  the  foolish  prejudices  and 
noisy  clamors  of  a  small  self-interested  colonial  minority,  but  from  the 
clear  voice  of  reason  and  experience.  If  munumissions  are  to  be  still  dis- 
couraged and  restrained  by  the  colonial  codes,  slavery  can  end  only  by  terri- 
ble revolutions,  or  by  dangerous  experiments  at  l>est ;  for  the  only  tried, 
safe,  and  convenient  way  to  get  rid  uf  tliai  odious  institution,  is  progres- 
sively to  increase  the  middle  class  by  individual  enlranchisrmcnt,  according 
to  the  examples,  before  adverted  to,  of  other  nations  and  limes. 

But  as  it  is  not  convenient  here  to  expose  in  an  adcrpiate  manner,  the 
false  and  preposterous  policy  of  keeping  down  the  free  colored  population, 
it  may  be  right  to  repel  the  objection  last  stated,  by  anpiher  answer,  which 
rests  on  no  controverted  ground.  The  shortest  reply  to  it  is  this:  The 
subject  of  pretended  inconvenience  would  not  in  fact  arise.  The  number  of 
negroes  enfranchised  by  a  register  act,  would  be  as  small  in  proportion  to 
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the  whole  black  populatioo,  as  the  number  of  ships  concJemned  here  for 
warn  of  a  register,  is  to  our  whole  commercial  marine. 

Masters  will  not  be  such  enemies  to  their  own  property  as  to  refuse  or 
omit  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  a  register  act  when  they  see  that  it 
is  become  an  operative  law,  and  know  what  will  be  the  legal  effects  of  their 
default. 

Here  also  experience  has  confirmed  the  suggestions  of  reason.  In  Trini* 
diui  au  opposition  the  most  general,  strenuous,  and  violent  was  made  to  th# 
execution  of  the  Order  in  Council,  from  the  moment  of  its  promulgation* 
The  opposition  was  countenanced  even  by  persons  in  authority  there ;  and 
nuuiy  of  the  largest  proprietors,  if  not  a  great  majority  of  their  body, 
pledged  themselves  by  public  declarations  and  mutual  agreements,  that  they 
would  never  make  the  prescribed  returns  of  their  slaves  for  the  purpose  of 
ngistration.  Nothing  could  be  more  apparently  hopeless  than  a  general 
<»npliauce ;  yet  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  first  limited  by  public 
"wtification,  a  very  great  majority  had  sent  in  their  returns  to  the  registry. 

It  was  thought  necessary  by  the  local  govemitient  to  enlarge  that  time,  on 
Kcount  of  impediments  und  causes  of  delay  not  foreseen  by  the  framers  of 
^  law ;  and  before  the  extended  period  had  elapsed,  all  the  defaulters 
complied.  It  is  not  known  at  least  that  any  one  owner  of  slaves  ultimately 
stood  out;  though  a  few  returns  came  so  late  that  it  was  supposed  they 
could  not  be  registered  consistently  with  the  general  regulations  of  the  law, 
wdeis  under  a  special  power  given  to  the  governor  in  cases  of  involuntary 
default. 

I 

If,  however,  there  were  any  probability  that  a  large  number  of  negroes 
ttight  become  entitled  to  freedom  for  non-registmtion,  and  if  that  were  a 
real  political  evil,  it  is  still  absolutely  necessary  to  the  general  principle  of  a 
register  act,  and  to  the  effectual  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  that  they 
should  be  enfranchised.  It  would  be  monstrous  to  presume  them  to  have 
been  unlawfully  enslaved,  and  yet  not  to  set  them  free ;  and  it  would  open 
a  door  for  fraudulent  expedients  by  which  the  abolition  and  register  acts 
might  both  be  eluded.  Above  all,  it  would  tend  to  diminish  very  much  the 
aelfexccuting  energy  of  the  law. 

The  cases  of  default,  by  tenants  for  life,  by  mortgagors  in  possession,  and 
ot^er  masters,  having  a  limited  or  qualified  interest,  are  capable  of  anothet* 
remedy,  and  the  remedy  ought  to  be  such  as  will  not  prejudice  the  rights  of 
persons  not  in  possession,  or  incapable  of  making  the  return.  The  general 
nature  of  the  provisions  made  by  the  Trinidad  Order  for  cases  of  those 
descriptions,  has  been  already  indicated.  In  thetn,  enfranchisement  is  no 
immediate  consequence  of  the  default ;  yet  it  must  ultimately  be  made 
such,  if  the  default  be  not  retrieved,  within  a  reasonable  time,  on  the  part 
of  the  parties  interested  in  remainder  or  reversion  ;  for  otherwise  frauds 
might  easily  be  committed,  subversive  of  the  general  object.  These  special 
cues,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  rather  of  delicate  and  diflficult  treatment ; 
since  a  period  must  be  allowed  within  which  the  condition  of  the  unregis- 
tered negro  is  equivocal.    He  cannot  be  immediately  set  free ;  for  that 
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would  be  to  prejudice  the  psrty  having  an  interest  distinct  from  the  estate 
of  the  defaulter :  but  neither  ought  he  to  be  ieft  in  the  possession  of  the 
latter ;  who,  having  lost  the  rights  and  interests,  could  nut  safely  be  trusted 
with  the  powers  of  a  master ;  and  who,  before  the  slave  ( ould  be  claimed 
by  the  party  next  entitled,  or  enfranchised  by  bis  default,  might  removo 
him,  perhaps,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  law. 

'  The  only  expedient  that  could  be  found  by  the  framers  of  the  Orders  in 
Council  for  Trinidad,  was  to  confide  persons  in  this  doubtful  state  to  the 
apecial  protection  and  keeping  of  the  local  government. 

In  this  respect  the  provisions  of  that  law  may  admit,  perhaps,  of  im- 
provement; or,  perhaps,  the  best  course  that  can  be  devised,  may  be 
liable  to  equal  objection.  Few  subjects  of  legislation  are  so  tract* 
able  that  a  good  general  object  can  be  attained  without  some  partial  incon- 
veniences; and  huw  much  less  likely  is  this  to  be  the  case  with  the  unnatural 
and  corrupting  institution  of  slavery.  Laws  which  are  designed  to  regulate, 
or  even  to  reform  it,  must  inevitably  be  attended  with  many  difficulties^ 
while  they  permit  the  state  in  any  degree  to  remain.  In  all  such  cases  wt 
must  be  content  with  expedients  which  contain  tlie  largest  promise  of 
practical  goody  with  the  least  admixture  of  unavoidable  inconvenience  and 
dcfeciv 


The  JDnly  objection  wUkh  remains  to  be  noticed,  is  that  which  will  de^ 
mand  the  most  attention ;  because^  as  it  had  no  relevancy  to  the  cases  of 
Trinidad,  St.  Lucie,  or  the  Isle  of  France,  it  has  not  yet  been  practically 
over-ruled  by  his  Majesty's  Government;  and  because  also  it  affects  to  stand 
upon  ground  of  great  general  im|)ortance — the  constitutional  limits  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  Parliament  over  the  British  colonies. 

Errors  which  are  very  gross  and  palpable,  may  nevertheless  deserve  a 
careful  refutation,  when  they  take  post  upon  sacred  principles ;  and  ar# 
likely,  if  admitted,  to  draw  after  them  very  mischievous  results. 

The  objection  in  substance  is,  that,  admitting  the  propriety  and  necessity 
of  establishing  in  all  our  colonies,  a  registry  ol  slaves,  sucltas  has  been  es- 
tablished in  Trinidad,  it  ought  not  to  be  done  by  Act  of  Parliament;  because 
it  is  matter  of  regulation  wUhin  the  colonies,  which  constiiutioually  belongs 
to  the  colonial  legislatures  alone. 

There  are  some  champions  of  the  colonies,  however,  who  think  it  prudent 
to  take  narrower  ground,  and  soften  this  objection  into  matter  of  prudential, 
rattier  than  constitutional  principle.  They  hold,  that  whether  Parliament 
kas  the  right  of  internal  legislation  or  not,  the  exercise  of  it  in  this  case 
i^ould  not  be  expedient.  The  same  persons,  also,  affect  to  talk  of  the  im- 
prudence of  stirring  nice  constitutionsd  questions;  and  hint,  by  alhisioDs  to 
the  case  of  the  American  Revolution,  that  there  is  no  small  danger  of  re^ 
tiatance. 

The  first  repaark  on  these  objectiona  is^  that  if  the  views  of  their  authois 
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■n  correct.  Parliament  should  not  only  sto^,  Tnit  turn  back ;  for  it  cannot 
be  forgotten,  that  the  same  objections  were  raised  and  the  same  apprehen- 
sioos  excited,  to  avert  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.    That  excellent  and 
most  popular  measure  was  represented  by  the  same  persons  as  an  invasion 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  colonies ;   and  a  wrong  to  wliich  they 
^^^d  never  submit.    Afterwards,  indeed,  when  the  general  Ab«^lition  Act 
^  passed,  the  assemblies  prudently  shifted  their  ground,  affecting  to  con- 
sider the  act  rather  as  a  prelude  to  some  intended  attack  on  their  legisIatiYt 
^ghts,  than  an  actual  invasion  of  them.    It  was  felt  that  though  the  slave 
trade  was  lost  in  theory,  it  would  be  saved  in  practice,  if  Parliament  could 
be  deterred  from  giving  effect  to  its  own  prolibitious  as  to  maritime  trade; 
by  auxiliary  regulations  on  shore. 

But  without  prejudice  from  the  motives  of  the  objectors,  let  us  fairly  ei- 
tmine  the  merits  of  the  objection  itself;  6rst,  in  a  constitutional  view:  and 
secondly,  as  it  affects  to  raise  a  question. of  political  prudence. 

An  exclusive  right  of  internal  legislation  in  the  a«*semblies,  would  amount 
to  that  political  solecism,  imycrium  in  imptrio ;  ax  was  clearly  shown  in  many 
arguments  still  extant,  which  our  quarrel  with  the  North- American  colonies 
produced.  Many,  indeed,  of  the  zealous  champion*)  of  those  colonies  ad* 
mitted,  that  such  a  right  would  be  a  virtual  independence ;  and  they,  there- 
fore, disclaimed  any  pretension  to  it,  until  independence  itself  was  asserted. 
The  exclusive  right  of  the  colonies  to  impose  taxes  on  themselves,  stood 
on  very  different  principles,  and  was  well  maintained  by  argument,  as  well 
as  by  arms.  But  most  of  those  who  strenuously  asserted  the  latter,  were 
careful  to  distinguish  it  from  the  former ;  and  admitted  that  internal  legit- 
lation  by  Parliament,  except  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue,  could  not 
be  rationally  questioned.  Among  those  was  the  illustrious  Chatham,  that 
determined  enemy  to  the  American  war. 

A  alight  degree  of  reflection  will  suffice  to  show  the  extravagant  conse- 
quences that  would  flow  from  a  contrary  doctrine. 

The  power  of  giving  laws,  is  not  merely  essential  to  sovereignty,  but  is 
sovereignty  itself.  The  lawgiver  is  in  effect  the  sovereign.  Nor  is  there 
any  sound  difference,  in  this  respect,  between  a  general  legislative  authority, 
and  the  exclusive  possession  of  that  which  the  colonial  advocates  call  in- 
ternal legislation.  They  who  can  alone  prescribe  the  lex  ioci,  are  the  sove-' 
reigns  of  the  place.  The  Berlin  Decree  was  the  law  of  France,  though  it 
lelated  to  maritime  commerce,  and  was  opposed  at  sea  by  the  irresistible 
navy  of  England.  To  allow  this  clium,  would  be  to  place  the  sugar  ialands 
in  the  same  relation  to  us  as  Hanover ;  but  with  this,  to  us  most  unjust  and 
degrading  difference,  that  we  are  bound  to  sustain  and  protect,  though  not 
allowed  to  govern,  them. 

Are  we  told  that  we  may  regulate  their  navigation  and  trade  ?  By  what 
right;  and  by  what  means?  If  their  colonial  constitutions  have  given  to 
their  assemblies  4be  sole  power  of  framing  laws  for  their  respective  islands 
let  the  eiceptions  be  shown  of  their  ports,  their  dock-yards,  or  their  trad*, 
let  it  be  shown  also,  how  our  navigation  or  trade  acts  are  or  can  be  enibrced, 
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without  namerdus  official  estaMishments^  and  auxiliary  regulations,  pnir 
irided  by  the  same  authority,  which  are  to  operate  on  shore. 

Is  it  replied,  that  the  exception  extends  to  such  local  regulations  as  ^re 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  those  laws  ?  Then  there  is  an  end  of  the  pracr 
tical  question.  A  registry  of  slaves  is  a  regulation,  and  a  necessary  regu^ 
iation,  to  effectuate  the  Abolition  Act,  which  is  a  law  of  navigation  an^ 

trade. 

The  claim  being  liable  to  such  answers  in  point  of  principle,  how  standi 
it  as  to  precedent  f  If  the  parliamentary  authority  in  question  may  fairly 
BCtt,  like  every  other  constitulional  rule,  n(>un  ancient,  continued)  and*unr 
questioned  practice,  the  case  is  not  less  clear  on  this  ground,  than  oo  the 
pinciples  of  reason  and  justice. 

Frem  the  first  settlement  of  our  colonies.  Parliament  has  not  ceased  tO' 
txcrcise  a  general  jurisdiction  over  tliem ;  and  this  without  op{)osition  or 
complaint.  Until  the  practice  was  extended  to  tlie  invidious  and  dangerous 
purpose  of  direct  taxation,  no  objection  was  ever  made,  or  none  so  audible 
e»  to  have  reached  the  ear  of  historians.  Many  instances  of  the  practice 
ndght  bo  pi.inted  out  which  were  even  solicited  by  the  colonics  themselves, 

To  enumerate  the  variuus  acts  of  Parliament  which  have  been  passed  at 
Afferent  periods,  legislating  for  his  Majesty's  colonies  in  America  and  the 
\V.  Indies,  for  purposes  both  external  and  internal,  would  be  a  very  tedious 
work ;  but  the  reader  may  be  requested  to  open  the  vuliunes  of  our  statutes. 
Iron  the  Restoration  downwards,  to  examine  their  indexes  under  the  titles 
Colonies  and  Plantations,  and  to  find,  if  he  can,  a  single  book  in  which  pre- 
cedents of  the  practice  in  question  do  not  ocour.  Yet  numerous  are  the 
mstauces  iu  which  acts  expressly  extending  to  the  colonies,  arc  not  to  be 
lound  by  such  a  summary  mode  of  research.  It  hiis  been  common  to  ex- 
tend the  operation  of  an  act  to  his  Msijesty's  colonics  and  plantations  ia 
ilinerica,  by  a  clause,  which,  not  being  noticed  in  the  title  of  the  art,  has 
escaped  the  observation  of  the  editors  of  the  Statutes  at  Large. 

It  is  no  objection  to  say  that  these  acts  were  chiefly  made  to  regulate  the 
external  trade  and  navigation  of  the  colonies.  Sucii  have  certainly  been  tlie 
porposes  which  have  most  commonly  invited  the  exercise  of  the  juri^dictioQ 
ID  question.  Parliament,  erroneously  and  most  unfortunately  thought^ 
that  matters  '^f  interior  jurisprudence,  and  police,  in  geixcral,  might  be  safely 
lei't  to  local  and  subordinate  legislatures. 

If  such  ill-judged  abstinence  had  been  invariable^  and  had  now  become 
an  obligatory  rule ;  if  the  right  of  the  supreme  legislature  could  be  lost  by. 
disuse;  still  it  would  not  avail  the  objector  in  the  case  before  us  ;  because,* 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  exterior  commercial  restrictions,  at  least,  Paiu 
liament  has  always  copiously  exercised  its  right  of  legislation,  iis  well  within 
liie  colonies  as  without;  and  such  is  the  object  of  the  regibtry  in  question.- 

There  are  not  wanting,  however,  many  instances  of  statuie.s  whic4i  have 
altered  or  introduced  rules  of  law  witliin  the  colonies,  iu  matters  not  at  all* 
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of  ft  maritime  nature,  and  where  there  was  no  purpose  of  either  restraiaiog 
wregiila»mg  trade* 

It  wouid,  to  be  sure,  he  a  strange  boundary  line  of  constitutional  legis- 
ifttionbvthe  supreme  power,  that  should  divide  its  lawful  from  its  unlaw- 
Arffxercise,  by  the  natnre  of  the  subject ;  and  yet  our  objector  must  contend 
^thb,  and  more.  As  the  Abolition  Act  is  of  a  commercial  nature,  he 
•Dust  also  deny  the  fitness  <ir  necessity  of  a  registry  to  give  effect  to  that  law^ 
wd  must  maiut'tin  that  the  power  of  Parliament  is  circumscribed  not  only 
«>y  the  nature  of  the  object,  but  by  the  suitableness  or  necessity  of  the 
«»«aos. 

Subordinate  authority,  thont^h  of  a  legislative  nature,  may  be  so  limited^ 

•''n  the  case  ol'corporalion  bye-laws ;  but  who  is  to  decide,  in  the  case  of  the 

^^liament,  whether  it  exceeds  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction  ?    Are  the  courts 

^lawia  the  colonies  to  adjudge  that  a  British  statute  is  not  binding  in 

^Pect  of  its  subject,  or  its  practical  means,  when  the  King,  Lords,  and 

'^Hms,  have  held  the  reverse?    Or,  supposing  an  appeal,  is  the  King  in  his 

**f  ivy  Council  to  reverse  that  rule,  which,    as  one  of    the  co-estates  ia 

**arliament,  he  has  concurred  in  ordaining? 

These  difficulties  were  softened,  if  not  solved,  in  the  cas^e  of  taxation,  bym 
distinction  drawn  from  the  anomalous  nature  of  a  tax  act,  and  from  the  first 
principles  of  our  free  constitution.  **  Taxation"  (argued  Lord  Chatham)  ^  is 
^Hp  part  of  the  governing  or  legislative  power.  Taxes  are  a  voluntary  gift 
^h1  grant  of  the  Commons  alone.  In  legislation,  the  three  estates  of  the 
t^dhn  are  alike  concerned ;  but  the  concurrence  of  the  Peers  and  the  Crown, 
ti»  a  tax,  is  only  necessary  to  clothe  it  in  the  form  of  a  law.  The  gift  and 
^nnt  is  of  the  Commons  alone.*' 

If  this  \te  not  quite  satisfactory,  how  much  less  so  the  distinction  between 
maact  of  Parliament  which  compels  the  registering  of  a  ship  built  in  the 
colonies,  and  an  act  of  Parliament  which  compels  the  registering  of  a  negro 
liom  there ;  between  the  declaring  that  Africans  shall  not  be  bought  or 
held  in  slavery  within  a  West-India  island,  and  providing  a  mean  there  to 
enforce  the  prohibition } 

.  Some  of  the  many  precedents  which  never  were  the  subjects  of  complaint; 
approach  closely  to  the  specific  purpose  of  a  registry  of  slaves.  In  point  of 
analogy  they  cannot  well  be  closer. 

I 

■  '  Such  M  the  statute  5th  G«».  IF.  CMp.  7.  before  referred  to,  which,  besides  tlic  subjectini;  lands, 
•nd  tenemcot*,  sad  slaves  to  be  iiolil  by  rxecution^^  and  making  tliciu  asitecn  for  the  Hacistacdon  of 
siaple  conlract  debts,  obliges  the  colonial  courts  lo  receive  evidence  of  debts  not  adnais^ible  by  Ui« 
kirs  of  this  conntry.  Ko  law  is  of  morn  frequcut  u»e  in  the  W.  Indies ;  yet  Mr.  B.  Rdwardst  the 
cbanptou  of  the  as6ei»blie$,  when  lie  ot>taiiietl,  in  1797,  a  repeal  of  a  pHrticuUir  clause  of  thb  act, 
did  not  complain  of,  but  by  plain  impUcHLion  :iduutled,the  autiiority  of  die  mst. 

Sodt^lso  arc  the  statutes,  25  Geo.  H.  cap.  6.,  which  extended  to  tlie  colonic-^.-  the  provision  for 
proviug  wilU  atieiklcd  by  imen'sfd  witi.cvses;  14  Geo.  II.  cap.  .17.,  pmiubiiiu^  stock  subscriptions^ 
transfers,  Arc.  ther»v.  the  ICth  Geo.  III.  cup.  CO.,  w!iich  provides  ror  the  caM!  of  persons  standing 
anile  npon  arratf^tuTDt  in  the  criminal  courts  of  the  colonies;  tlie  Mtli  Goo.  III.  i-ap.  14.,  which 
tuble^  alirns  to  lend  money  on  real  estates  thnr,  and  rej^uUti'^  the  mode  of  enforciiif;  tlieir  nioit> 
glffcs  in  the  coluniul  courts;  the  14tli  Geo.  III.  cap.  79m  which  gives  validity  tn  mortga<;es  of  es- 
tUct  there,  though  made  in  England,  at  mure  than  our  legal  interest,  and  which  expres.sly  directs 
the  regittration  of  sucli  mortgajjcs  witiiin  the  colonies ;  with  otlicr  acta  that  might  b«  added. 
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A  naral  officer,  for  instance,  has  been  constituted  in  every  island^  to  c»- 
tist  and  check  the  governors  and  colonial  custom-houses  in  executing  Um 
laws  of  navigation  and  trade.'  The  whole  system  almost,  of  fiscal  po&kc, 
as  administered  in  port  or  on  shore  by  officers  of  the  customs  in  Englaody 
has  been  extended  to  the  colonies  by  stat.  7  and  8.  Will.  III.  cap.  29,  s.6.-, 
and  other  more  modern  statutes.  Stronger  still,  special  jurisdictions  have 
been  constituted  there,  unknown  to  English  law,  and  subversive  of  the  trial 
by  jury,  in  all  cases  of  seizures  under  these  statutes.  To  surmount  those 
difficulties  in  their  execution,  which  restrictions  o£fensive  to  popular  feelings^ 
and  adverse  to  local  interests,  could  not  fail  to  meet,  means  of  that  exr- 
traordinary  kind  have  been  devised  and  followed  up  from  the  8th  year  of 
tVill.  Ill.y  to  the  present  period.  The  Abolition  Acts  46  Geo.  III.  cap.  59,  s. 
17,  and  47  Geo.  III.  cap.  86,  s;  13,  pursued  in  this  respect,  but  did  not  ex* 
reed,  the  strong  precautions  of  very  numerous  former  statutes,  many  of 
them  passed  in  the  present  reign,  and  subsequent  to  the  American  war. 

Why  the  establishment  of  vice-admiralty  revenue  courts  should  be  tacitly 
acquiesced  in,  and  t]ie  inoffensive  measure  of  a  registry,  when  directed  to 
the  same  end,  objected  to,  cannot  be  easily  explained ;  except  on  the  txvm 
hypothesis,  that  the  end  is  extremely  disliked,  and  the  registry  known  to  be 
the  only  effectual  mean. 

Since  principle  and  practice,  both  thus  clearly  support  the  legislative  au- 
thority in  question,  wliat  objection  to  it,  on  legal  or  eonstitutional  ground^ 
can  remain  to  be  auswered  ? 

We  are  aware  but  of  one  ;  and  tliat  is  an  objection  resting  upon  a  ni*- 
take  as  to  historical  fact,  which  a  reference  to  the  statute-book  will  remove. 

Some  persons,  when  told  that  such  a  doubt  hat  been  raised,  have  indined 
for  a  moment  to  adopt  it,  from  an  imperfect  recollection  of  the  grounds  of 
the  American  quarrri,  and  of  the  concessions  that  were  fruitlessly  made  on 
the  part  of  Gr.  Bi  itain.  '*  Did  we  not,**  such  persons  have  asked,  '<  assert  a 
general  legislative  authority  over  the  colonies,  and  did  we  not  afterwards  ex« 
pressly  renounce  it  ?'* 

To  answer  that  question  satisfactorily,  and  to  put  all  doubts  on  this«scort 
for  ever  at  rest,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  all  that  Parliament  has  ever  done, 
or  declared  in  the  abstract,  on  this  constitutional  question. 

Tlie  assemblies  having  taken  upon  them,  prior  to  the  7th  and  8th  Will.IIL 
cap.  i2.,  to  pass  certain  acts  militating  against  the  provisions  of  our  navi- 
gation and  trade  laws,  it  was  by  the  9th  section  of  that  statute  enacted  and  de- 
clared, that  '<  all  laws,  bye-laws,  usages  or  customs,  in  any  of  the  plantatipnj, 
against  the  provisions  of  this  or  any  other  act  of  Parliament  made,  or  to  be 
licreafler  made,  so  far  as  such  acts  shall  relate  to  and  mention  the  said 
plantations,  are  illegal,  null  aud  void,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  wbatao* 


ever." 


Thus  the  law  stood,  in  point  of  express  general  rule,  and  thus  it  was  io^ 
vaiiably  held  and  acted  upon,  till  the  Stamp  Act,  and  other  Ux-bills,  had 

«  15  Cw.  II.  c«p.  T.  •.  e.  r  «nd  8  Will.  III.  cap.  ftC.  i.  2. 
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given  rise  to  the  dispute  with  the  N.  American  colonies.  The  controversy 
t|ttn  turned,  as  has  been  already  observed,  not  on  the  general  right  of  par- 
luiDentary  legislation,  hut  on  that  of  imposing  taxes;  and  so  the  act  next 
mtiuioned  in  its  preamble  recites.  But  Parliament^  thinking  it  best  to 
ntintain  the  particular  as  a  branch  of  the  general  right,  passed  as  a  pledge 
of  iis  firmness  the  general  Declaratory  Act  (6  Geo.  III.  cap.  19),  asserting 
tliiit  "the  King's  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons  of  Gr.  Britain  in  Parliament 
ssscoibled,  had,  haih,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  full  power  and  authority 
to  make  laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient  force  and  validity  to  bind  the  colonies 
acd  people  of  America,  subjects  of  the  Crown  ofGr.  Britain,  in  all  cates 

Iq  consequence  of  the  events  of  war,  between  tlie  passing  of  this  act,  and 
tltc  year  ir78,  it  was  thought  necessary,  fur  the  sake  of  conciliation,  to  re- 
cede froin,  or  at  least  partially  to  qualify,  this  assertion  of  legislative  ati- 
thoiity.    The  Act  18  Geo.  HI.  cap.  12.,  was  therefore  passed ;  which,  with- 
ont  repealing  the  Declaratory  Act,  enacts  or  promises,  "that,  afler  tho 
passing  of  this  act,  the  King  and  Parliiuncnt  of  Gr.  Britain  will  not  impos« 
tcy  duty,  tax,  or  assessment  whatever,  payable  in  any  of  his  Majesty's 
oo-cnics,  provinces,  and  plantations  in  N.America  or  the  West  Indies; 
except  only  such  duties  as  it  may  be  expedient  to  impose  for  the  regulatiou 
of  oominerce :  the  net  produce  of  such  duties  to  be  always  paid  and  applied 
to  and  for  the  use  of  tlic  colony,  province;  or  plantation,  in  which  the  samt 
iball  be  respectively  levied,  in  such  manner  as  other  duties  collected  by  tho 
authority  of  the  respective  general  courts,  or  general  assemblies  of  such 
cokuiies,  provinces,  or  plantations,  are  ordinarily  paid  and  applied.*'    This 
Act  also,  in  its  preamble,  recites  the  right  of  taxation  by  Parliament  as  the 
only  subject  in  dispute. 

Unfortunately,  this  concession  was  ineffectual ;  not,  however,  because  it 
was  too  sparing,  but  because  it  came  too  late  to  have  the  desired  effect.  Iq 
America  the  republican  party  and  the  friends  of  French  connection  had  pre* 
vailed  ;  and  if  Parliament  had  in  that  act  rcnotniccd  the  right  of  making 
laws  to  bind  the  colonies  in  any  case  whatever,  that  virtual  abdication  of 
wvereignty  oixt  them  would  not  have  averted  their  express  and  open  inde- 
pendence. 

After  the  statement  of  these  facts  from  the  statute  book,  it  may  be 
thought,  perluips,  that  all  our  former  reason)  ii*;  was  superfluous.  The  right 
h  question,  far  from  having  been  shaken  by  any  parliamentary  concession, 
as  totne  persons  have  erroneously  supposed,  has  been  perseveringly  assert- 
cdand  maintained  by  Parliament,  even  under  eircumsiances  of  the  greateisl 
difficAlty,  by  its  express  and  repeated  declarations^  as  well  as  by  its  uniform 
prKtice. 


The  political  prudence  of  now  adopting  tht  proposed  measure  by  Act 
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of  Parliamenti  is  the  only  remaining  point  which  we  proposed  to  ooB* 

aider. 

It  having  heen  thown  that  a  registry  of  slaves  is  the  necessary  mean  of 
giving  effect  to  the  aliolition  of  the  slave  trade,  ought  Parliament  immedi* 
ately  to  exercise  that  right  which  it  clearly  possesses,  by  establishing  such  a 
registry  in  all  our  colonies  ? 

Since  the  measure  is  proper  in  itself,  the  only  question  can  be,  by  what 
authority  it  ought  to  be  effected.  And  as  the  King  has  no  authority  to 
enact  laws  for  colonies  in  which  representative  legislative  assemblies  exist. 
Parliament  must  either  do  the  work  itself,  or  leave  it  to  the  colonial  assem- 
blies. 

To  the  latter  course,  there  are  many  decisive  objections;  and  among  them 
the  disposition  which  has  been  shewn  lo  prevail  in  those  petty  bodies,  and 
¥dth  the  planters  who  elect  them.  The  work,  if  left  to  them,  certainly  will 
not  be  done.  The  Crown  may  recommend ;  but  we  have  seen  that  its  re- 
commendations  are  fruitless.  Parliament  may  express  its  wishes  by  ad* 
dresses,  or  in  any  other  way  short  of  actual  enactment ;  and  that  wish  will^ 
as  before,  be  treated  with  contempt. 

Should  the  fear  of  the  mother  country  taking  the  work  into  her  own 
hands,  now  produce  a  less  openly  contumacious  spirit  than  before,  the  fruit 
would  be  no  better  than  ostensible  and  impotent  laws.  Registries  would 
be  established  perhaps ;  but  on  such  a  defective  plan,  and  with  such  inade- 
quate legal  sanctions,  that  the  desired  effect  would  be  lost,  and  the  system 
itself  would  be  brought  hito  discredit ;  nay,  would  be  made  perhaps  a  cover 
for  those  Very  frauds  which  it  was  designed  to  prevent.  Besides,  the  aiH 
thority  that  makes  the  law  can  repeal  it.  If  a  registry  were  established  by 
act  of  assembly,  the  colonists  might  naturally  therefore  expect  from  their 
own  representatives,  some  future  suspensions  or  relaxations  of  its  niles ;  and 
we  have  shown  how  essential  it  is  that  a  law  to  preclude  the  illicit  importa- 
tion of  slaves^  should  be  regarded  as  one  of  sure  and  perpetual  force. 

The  assemblies,  in  the  next  place,  are  not  only  averse  to  the  work,  but 
unequal  to  it. 

If,  after  the  remarks  that  have  been  here  offered,  a  favorable  disposition 
could  be  supposed  in  those,  their  constituents,  and  the  white  colonists  in 
general,  would  not  suffer  them  to  act  upon  it.  They  arc  not  independent 
enough  of  the  voice  of  the  little  societies  for  which  they  rcspertivcly  legis- 
late, to  adopt,  with  safety  to  their  seats,  or  even  without  danger  to  their 
persons  perhaps,  a  highly  unpopular  law. 

Another  cause  of  their  impotence  is  still  cicurer,  and  might  be  singly  de- 
cisive. The  separate  colonial  legislatures  want  that  comprehensive  juris- 
diction, which  is  necessary  to  give  full  effect  to  the  proposed  registry,  as  a 
general  system. 

Each  of  those  bodies  can  make  laws  for  the  colony  only  over  which  it 
presides:  anact  of  Grenada  has  no  force  in  Montserrat,  nor  an  act  of  St. 
Kittys  in  Jamaica.    We  have  now  tliirteeo  different  colonies  in  the  West 
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Indies,  iaduding  the  BermudaSy  which  have  tlStit  tepanrte  rtfpreftentative 
assemblies  and  counciUy  foimingy  with  the  governor,  their  interior  legtsla* 
tures;  and  in  etch  of  these  colonies,  the  acts  of  the  other  twelve  are  ts 
impotent  aS  the  laws  of  France. 

Row  incompatible  would  this  be  with  the  perfection  of  the  plan  in  queV 
lHm,6ven  in  a  single  colony,  much  more  with  its  uniformity  in  all ! 

The  legislature  of  Nevis,  for  instance,  having  no  power  to  ordain  that  the 
slaves  in  the  neighbouriDg  islauds  of  St.  Kitts,  Montserrat,  or  Antigua,  shall 
lie  registered  according  to  rules  adopted  by  itself,  could  take  no  security  that 
^ves  should  not  be  fraudulently  put  on  the  registers  of  those  islands,  to  be 
transferred  by  exportation  to  its  own.  Nor  could  it,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
clire,  that  negroes,  cleared  out  as  slaves  from  either  of  those  islands,  shall 
not  be  imported  into  Nevis.  British  statutes,  as  well  as  royal  insltructionsy 
nitst  be  repeated,  before  precautions  like  that  could  be  taken,  b;^  one  coloi^ 
<'iiposed  to  adopt  the  registering  system,  against  its  frandulent  evasion 
tbrmgh  importations  from  other  British  colonies;  if  they  should  choose  to 
^QM  it,  or  to  adopt  it  in  an  insecure  or  evasive  mode. 

StHl  less  could  the  remediet  be  extended  into  another  jurisdictioii.  A  St. 
Vincent's  register  act  could  not  appoint  that  an  efience  against  itself  mtghc 
^  punished  in  the  courts  of  Grenada,  if  the  offender  were  found  in  that 
hiaod;  or  that  a  negro  enfranchised  in  consequence  of  non->registration  in 
^.  Vincents,  should  be  free  if  carried  to  Dominica. 

h  these  and  other  views,  there  would  be  a  natural  repugnance  in  every 
*^nd  to  take  the  lead  in  the  measuie  proposed;  lest  the  rest  should  not 
^ottow  the  example,  or  not  with  equal  effect.  For,  in  that  cane,  the  good 
consequences  to  the  reforming  colony  would  be  greatly  impaired,  while  the 
inconveniences  would  be  seriously  felt.  Islands  that  continued  to  act  on  the 
old  system,  would  have  very  unfair  advantages  over  those  which  had  ex- 
tbaoged  it  for  the  new* 

Let  it  be  supposed  even  that  all  the  British  colonies  were  disposed  to 
fei^ster  their  slaves,  and  to  do  it  simultaneously ;  still  these  difficulties 
weuld  be  felt;  for  what  pledge  could  they  give  to  each  other  that  such  una- 
nimity of  intention  existed,  and  would  produce  a  practical  uniformity  in 
their  respective  laws  ?  What  congress  could  form  a  treaty  between  them 
kf  that  purpose  ?    What  power  could  guarantee  its  execution? 

Nor  would  the  difficult  end  here*  If  a  perfect  uniformity  of  laws  could 
be  assured  to  them,  and  actually  obtained;  if  the  order  in  coimcil  for  Trini- 
dad were  enacted  totidem  verbis  in  every  Bfitish  colony  ;  still  a  mutuality  of 
rights  and  remedies  under  their  respective  register  acts,  and  a  co-operation 
ef  their  courts  to  enforce  them,  could  not  be  derived  from  the  acts  of  their 
sepaiute  and  mutually  independent  legislatures.  The  correspondence  of 
their  respective  laws  would  not  obviate  the  practical  objections  before  stated, 
se  as  to  make  an  offence  agsunst  the  register  act  of  one  island  punishable 
by  the  courts  of  another. 
Besides,  to  make  the  system  effectual  aud  complete,  offences  must  be  con- 
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stitiited,  remedies  given,  anA  establishments  fonned,  beyond  the  local  hdHti 
of  all  those  insular  jurisdictions.  None  of  them,  for  instance,  has  a  right  to 
declare  that  negroes  shall  not  be  carried  on  the  high  seas  as  slaves,  though 
brought  from  a  British  island,  unless  they  ahall  first  have  been  duly  regisr 
tcred  there,  and  cleared  out  on  the  registrar's  certificate  ;  or  to  enact^  that, 
if  so  carried  in  a  British  ship,  she  shall  be  liable  to  seizure  at  sea.  Yet  who 
can  doubt,  that,  supposing  the  registering  system  universal,  this  would  be  a 
proper  provision  ? 

Again :  a  general  public  registry  for  colonial  slaves  to  be  kept  in  a  public 
office  in  England,  has  been  shewn  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  plan. 
Without  it,  British  mortgagees  and  creditors,  or  purchasers,  would  not  be 
perfectly  safe.  But  it  is  ipbvious  that  Parliament  alone  can  create  and  regu- 
late such  an  establishment  here.  lu  the  case  of  Trinidad,  the  want  of  it 
Juts  been  iinferfectly  supplied  by  directions  for  keeping  the  duplicate  regis- 
try in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State ;  but  no  such  expedient,  imperfect 
and  inconvenient  as  it  is,  can  be  formed  by  a  colonial  assembly,  whose 
mandate  the  Secretary  of  State  cannot  recognize,  and  is  not  bound  to  obey. 

Auxiliary  regulations,  also,  of  decisive  influence,  which  might  be  easily 
grafted  on  such  an  establishment,  and  which  ought  to  make  part, of  the 
system,  can  be  ordained  by  Parliament  alone. 

A  more  effectual  mean,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  of  securing  obedience  to 
a  register  act,  would  be  to  prohibit  the  lending  money,  by  persons  resident 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  security  of  West  India  estate  and  slaves^ 
unless  the  latter  shall  appear  by  returns  to  the  English  office  to  have  been 
duly  registered.  To  this  measure  the  assemblies  themselves  will  hardly 
object  as  exceeding  the  fair  exercise  of  the  authority  of  Parliament. 

Without  any  further  examples,  it  will  be  abundantly  clear  that  the  limited 
local  extent  of  the  colonial  jurisdictions  would  alone  make  the  assemblies 
unfit  instruments  of  the  work  in  question^  were  they  ever  so  willing,  and  in 
other  respects  able,  to  perform  it. 

The  legislatures  of  the  Leeward  Islands  have  themselves  admitted  this 
species  of  unfitness,  and  attempted  a  partial  remedy  for  it,  in  a  case  relative 
to  the  same  subject  with  the  present. 

When,  in  the  year  1798,  they  were  called  on  to  meliorate  the  condition 
of  their  slaves,  and  affected  to  listen  to  the  call,  they  ally  being  five  in  num- 
ber, represented  to  their  common .  governor  the  expediency  or  necessity  of 
having,  in  such  a  cuse,  a  uniformity  or  identity  of  laws;  and  requested, 
that,  for  this  end,  a  general  council  and  assembly  of  all  the  respective 
islands  might  be  convened  at  St.  Christophers,  though  there  had  been  no 
precedent  of  such  a  measure  since  their  separation  into  different  legislative 
bodies,  about  a  century  before.  That  extraordinary  general  legislature  was 
accordingly  convened ;  and  passed  an  act  for  the  protection  and  preserva^ 
tion  of  slaves.  Its  provisions,  indeed,  were  for  the  must  part  illusory ;  but 
this -cannot  impeach  the  principle  of  the  extraordinary  convocation  itself. 
Now,  tlie  same  principle  evidently  would  have  led  to  the  convoking  a  colo- 
nial legislature  competent  to  make  laws  for  all  the  British  W.  India  Islands 
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collectively,  had  that  been  possible.  But  no  tuch  legislature  having  ever 
existed,  and  the  comprehensive  power  of  Parliament  alone  being  competent 
to  biod  them  all,  the  same  reasons  of  convenience  plainly  call  for  the  exer- 
cise of  that  power  in  the  case  before  iis. 

The  principle  here  indeed  applies  with  much  greater  force ;  for  in  the  case 
of  tbe  Leeward  Islands,  convenience  alone,  not  necessity,  demanded  the 
legislative  union.  There  was  nothing  in  the  proposed  work  that  required 
the  hand  of  a  legislature  competent  to  regulate  the  mutual  intercourse  of 
the  colonies  with  each  other,  to  give  powers  of  seizure  at  sea,  or  to  create 
establishments  for  any  auxiliary  purpose  in  England. 

This  last  argument,  for  the  expediency  of  Parliamentary  interposition, 
would  be  strong  enough  to  support  even  the  constitutional  right,  if,  after 
what  has  been  already  offered,  any  doubt  could  possibly  remain  on  that 
point  When  a  legal  question  arises  between  two  colonial^  which  c%% 
be  determined  by  the  Courts  of  neither,  as  in  a  dispute  about  boundaries, 
the  King  in  Council  exercises  an  original  jurisdiction,  though  from  the  con- 
stitution and  practice  of  that  Court  very  inconvenient,  merely  because  there 
is  no  other  resort. ' 

But  if  it  be  a  sound  constitutional  maxim,  that  there  must  always  reside 
somewhere  a  judicial  jurisdiction,  the  same  may  be  affirmed  of  the  legisla- 
tive. A  want  of  power,  therefore,  in  the  assemblies,  would  serve  to  demon- 
strate the  constitutional  power  of  Parliament. 

But  resting  the  right  upon  the  other  and  irrefragable  reasons  that  have 
been  offered,  we  have  here  at  least  a  consideration  uf  expediency,  which  it 
will  be  impossible  to  repel.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  registry  may  be 
made  much  more  effectual  by  the  means  which  have  been  already  indicated,or 
that  uniformity  and  mutuality  in  our  colonial  institutions  on  this  subject  are 
highly  desirable,  if  not  indispensably  necessary ;  and  these  are  desiderata 
which  Parliament  only  can  supply. 

It  is,  perhaps,  superfluous  to  add,  as  a  further  consideration,  the  great 
inconveniences  that  would  probably  flow  from  delay  ;  and  the  length  of 
time  that  must  elapse  before  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  the  concurrence 
and  co-operation  of  thirteen  different  colonies.  It  is  at  this  moment,  when 
peace  and  the  revival  of  foreign  slave  trade  make  illicit  importation  far 
more  easy  than  before,  that  a  register  act  is  most  urgently  wanted,  in  order 
to  secure  the  Effect,  to  obtain  the  benefits,  and  demonstrate  the  sincerity, 
of  our  own  reformation. 

Nor  is  it  less  necessary  to  prevent  reasonable  discontent  in  our  newly- 
acquired  colonies.  The  registries  of  Trinidad,  St.  Lucie,  and  the  Isle  of 
France,  will  become  fruitless  of  any  good  consequences,  unless  we  either 
establish  similar  institutions  in  the  other  British  colonies,  or  prohibit  the 
carrying  of  slaves  from  the  latter  to  either  of  the  former;  a  restriction 
which  would  be  disadvantageous  and  unjust  to  the  islands  where  regi>iries 
sre  established  bytheCrowu.  In  other,  and  important  respects,  the  dis- 
tinction would  be  injurious,  as  well  as  invidious,  to  those  new  colonies;  and 
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ft  is  not  too  much  to  say,  dntt,  unless  the  S3r8tein  be  now  in«4egeiieraif>lti4 
Orders  in  Council  for  registerhig  slaves  in  the  ceded  French  island^  it 
least,  ought  to  be  repealed.  For  all  these  reasons,  tlie  expediency  of  aA 
immediate  parliamentary  interposition  is  not  less  appareht  than  ttie  CiMi- 
•tilutional  right* 


The  task  we  proposed  to  ourseWes  is  now  fully,  though  feebly,  teeom^ 
plished.  A  general  registry  of  the  slaves  in  the  British  colonies,  hte  beea 
flbewn  to  be  uacMsary  to  the  guarding  them  from  a  contraband  slave  trade; 
to  the  matnteoaAce  of  their  agriculture  by  innocent  m^aAs ;  and  to  tiM 
preservation  of  the  interesting  hope  that  their  opprobrious  slavery  will  be 
feanceforth  stmiiigated  in  practice,  as  to  prepare  the  means  of  its  future 
egtinction.  It  has  been  further  shown,  that  this  measure  is  clearly  wi^ib 
•ifie  constittitional  authority  of  Parliament;  that  it  may  most  conveniently 
ke  taken  by  that  authority ;  and  that  it  neither  will,  nor  effecttmUy  can, 
proceed  from  any  other. 

The  question  is  not.  By  whom  shall  the  law  be  passed  f  but.  Shall  the 
measure  be  adopted  at  all  f  Will  you  make  it  impossible  that  men  shall  be 
held  in  bondage,  under  the  British  Crown,  contrary  to  law  ?  Or  shall  mai^ 
stealers  be  encourjiged  to  pursue  their  felonious  and  inhuman  crimes,  by 
the  facility  of  holding  their  victims,  when  brought  into  our  colonies,  in 
perpetual  and  hereditary  slavery  ? 

Surely  it  ts  enough,  after  these  observations,  to  appeal  to  principles  oM 
wliich  all  British  subjects  are  now  happily  agreed ;  to  the  same  moral  prin^ 
ciples  upon  which  this  country,  to  its  immortal  honor,  has  abolished  the 
•lave  trade;  and  which  we  have  so  generously  laboured  to  inculcate  on 
other  nations.  A  registry  of  slaves  is  in  truth  a  plain,  practical  corollary 
from  the  abolition.  In  limiting  the  lawful  sources  of  slavery  to  existing 
titles  and  their  hereditary  fruits,  we  virtually  bound  ourselves  to  take  care 
tiimt  this  limitation  shall  be  effectual  within  all  the  British  dominions*  We 
may  not  be  able  to  obtain  the  same  moral  reformation  iu  foreign  territories; 
but  it  would  be  opprobrious  not  to  secure  it  in  our  own.  As  philanthropists^ 
we  must  deplore  the  continuance  of  the  slave  trade  by  other  countries;  but 
as  moralists,  it  should  cost  us  as  much  deeper  regret,  if  even  a  small  nuoH 
ber  of  unfortunate  Africans  were  carried  into  slavery  by  British  subjects 
and  kept  in  bondage  for  life,  within  the  dominions  of  his  Majesty,  through 
means  which  we  had  the  power  to  exclude. 

Humanity,  also,  would  soon  have  reason  to  regard  the  latter  misehieT^ 
with  more  concern  than  the  former.  If  a  general  registry  be  not  speedily 
established,  the  alwlilion  will  be  fiitally  prejudiced  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
powers,  who  will  carefully  watch  the  effect  of  the  experiment  we  have 
made.  The  existing  stock  of  slaves  in  our  islands,  instead  of  being  kept 
up  and  increased  by  natural  means>  through  »  meliorated  trcatmAit, 
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bj  perseverance  in  former  habits  on  the  part  of  their  masters,  be  rapidly 
reduced ;  unless  smuggling  on  a  large  scale  should  supply  the  want  of  legal 
importations.  In  the  one  case,  our  new  system  will  be  discredited  by  the 
ruin  of  our  colonial  agriculture ;  in  the  other  case,  by  the  inefficiency  of  our 
laws.  In  either  case,  foreign  governments  will  be  deterred  from  following 
our  example.  They  will  ascribe  the  failure,  not  to  ti  e  defect  of  our  means^ 
but  to  the  impracticability  of  our  object;  and  the  British  Abolition,  instead 
of  delivering  Africa  from  the  slave  trade,  may  rather  tend  to  make  its 
ravages  eternal. 

Let  the  system,  then,  that  has  been  wisely  begun  by  his  Majesty's 
Gorernment,  be  immediately  followed  up  by  Parliament.  *  It  is  due  to  half 
a  miUion  of  human  beings,  whose  bondage  we  arc  bound  9  alleviate:  it  is 
due  even  to  those  benevolent  masters  who  may  otherwise  possess  the  will, 
without  the  power,  to  reform  existing  abuses :  it  is  due  to  Afrtoa,  which  hm 
sodeep  an  interest  in  the  credit  of  the  British  Abolition  :  anrl,  above  all, 
wt  owe  it  to  ourselves ;  to  those  high  principles  of  public  conduct  which 
have  exalted  us  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  recommended  us,  as 
we  may  humbly  hope,  to  the  protection  and  favor  of  Heaven,    ^ 
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MT  UbKU,  IMD  GBNTLBMBN  OF  THE  JURY, 

JLn  this  case  I  am  counsel  for  the  plaintiff^  who  has  deputed  ine» 
with  the  kind  concession  of  my  much  more  efficient  colleagues,  to 
tell  you  the  Btory  of  his  misfortunes.  In  the  course  of  a  long 
friendship  which  has  existed  between  us,  originating  in  mutual 
gprsuits^  and  cemented  by  mutual  attachment,  never  until  this 
instant  did  I  feel  any  thing  but  pleasure  in  the  claims  which  it 
created,  or  thp  ^utj  Tfhich  it  imposed.  Jn  sele^ti^g  me,  how- 
erer^  from  this  bright  array  of  learning  and  of  eloquence,  I  can- 
not help  being  pained  at  the  kindness  of  a  partiality  which  forgets 
its  interest  in  the  exercise  of  its  affection,  and  confides  the  task  of 
practised  wisdom  to  the  uncertain  guidance  of  youth  and  inexpe- 
rience. He  has  thought,  perhaps,  that  truth  needed  no  set  phrase 
of  speech ;  that  misforti]|n66  shpuld  not  ve^  the  furrows  which  its 
tears  had  burned ;  or  hide,  under  the  decorations  of  an  artful 
drapery,  the  heart-rent  heavings  with  which  its  bosom  throbbed : 
he  has  surely  thought,  that,  by  contrasting  mine  with  the  power- 
ful  talents  selected  by  his  antagonist,  he  was  giving  you  a  proof 
that  the  appeal  he  made  was  to  your  reason,  not  to  your  feelings  ; 
to  the  integrity  of  your  hearts,  not  the  exasperation  of  your  pas- 
sions. '  Happily,  however,  for  him,  happily  for  you,  happily  for 
the  country,  happily  for  the  profession,  on  subjects  such  as  thisi 
die  experience  of  the  oldest  amongst  us  is  but  slender  i  deeds  such 
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as  this  are  not  indlgemms  to  an  Irish  8oil>  or  naturalized  beneatk 

an  Irish  climate.     We  hear  of  them,  imieed,  as  we  do  of  the 

earthquakes  that  convulse,  or  the  pestilence  that  infects  less  favor* 

ed  regbns  \  but  the  record  of  the  calamity  is  only  read  with  the 

generous  scepticism  of  innocence,  or  an  involuntary  thanks-giviiig 

to  the  Providence  that  has  presenred  us.     No  matter  how  we  may 

ha?e  graduated  in  the  sc^le  of  nations;  no  matter  with  what 

wreath  we  may  have  been  adorned,  or  what  blessings  we  may  have 

been  denied  9  no  matter  what  may  have  been  our  feuds,  our  foUieff 

or  our  misfortunes  %  it  has  at  least  been  univets^f  elhceded,  that 

our  hearths  were  the  home  of  the  domestic  virtttesj  and  th.it  lovet 

honor,  and  conjugal  fidelity,  were  the  dear  and  indiaputable  dei« 

ties  of  our  household ;  around  the  fire-side  of  the  Irish  hovel  hotf* 

pitality  circumscribed  its  sacred  circle,  and  a  -provision  to  puniak 

cfeated  a  suspicion  of  the  possibility  of  its  violation.     But  of  ail 

the  ties  that  bound,  of  aU  the  bounties  that  blessed  hav,  Ireland 

mo^t  obeyed,  most  loved,  most  reverenced  the  nuptial  contract. 

She  saw  it  the  gift  of  heaven^  the  charm  of  earth,  the  joy  of  the 

present,  the  promise  of  the  future,  the  innocenccriof  enjoyment^ 

the  chastity  of  passion^  the  sacrament  of  love ;  the  slender  curtain 

that  shades  the  sanctuary  of  her  marriage  bed,  has  in  its  purity  tl^ 

$lf  ndor  of  the  mountain  snow,  and  for  its  protection  the  texture 

of  the  mountain  adamantt     Gentlemen,  that  national  sanctuary 

haa  been  invadedf  that  venerable  divinity  has  been  violated,  anA 

lis  t^nderest  pledges  torn  from  tlieir  shrine,  by  the  polluted  rapine 

of  a  kindless,  heartless,  remorseless  adulterer.     To  you,  religion 

^efiledf  morals  insulted,  law  despised,  public  order  foully  violated, 

and  individual  happiness  wantonly  wounded,   make  their  melaiw 

choly  appeal.     You  will  hear  the  facts  with  as  much  patience  aa 

indignation  will  allow;  I  will  myself  ask  of  you  to  adjudge  then 

with  as  much  mercy  as  justice  will  admit. 

The jalaintiff  in  this  case  is  John  Guthrie;  by  birth,  by  educa* 
^n,  by  profession,  by  better  ^an  all,  by  practice  and  by  princi- 
ples, a  gentleman.  Believe  me,  it  is  not  from  the  common  place 
of  advocacy,  or  from  the  blind  partiality  of  friendship,  that  I  say 
of  liinif  whether  considering  the  virtues  that  adorn  life,  or  the 
Uandishments  that  endear  it,  he  has  £aw  superiors.  Surely,  if  a 
ifiiit  that  disdained  dishonor)  if  a  h^rt  thai  knew  not:|[uUe  \  if 
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a  life  above  reproach,  and  a  character  beyond  su8picion>  eo 
have  been  a  security  against  misfortunes,  his  lot  must  have  b 
happiness.  I  speak  in  the  presence  of  that  profession  to  wb 
he  was  an  ornament,  and  with  whose  members  his  manhood 
been  familiar ;  and  I  say  of  him,  with  a  confidence  that  defies 
futation,  that,  whether  we  consider  him  in  his  private  or  his  p 
lie  station,  as  a  man  or  as  a  lawyer,  there  never  breathed  t 
being  less  capable  of  exciting  enmity  towards  himself,  or  of  o£ 
ing  even  by  implication,  an  offence  to  others.  If  he  had  a  fa 
it  was  that  aMbre  crime, — he  was  above  suspicion  \  and  to  t 
noblest  error  of  ,a  noble  nature  he  has  fallen  a  victim.  Hav 
spent  his  youth  in  the  cultivation  of  a  mind  which  must  have  < 
day  led  him  to  eminence,  he  became  a  member  of  the  profess 
by  which  I  am  surrounded.  Possessing,  as  he  did,  a  model 
indepeiidence,  and  looking  forward  to  the  most  flattering  pi 
pects,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  select  amongst  the  other  sex  so 
friend  who  should  adorn  his  fortunes  and  deceive  his  toils, 
found  such  a  friend,  or  thought  he  found  her,  in  the  person 
Miss  Warren^j^  only  daughter  of  an  eminent  solicitor.  You 
beautiful^  and  accomplished,  she  was  <<  adorned  with  all  that  ea 
or  heaven  could  bestow  to  make  her  amiable."  Virtue  never  foi 
a  fairer  temple,  beauty  never  veiled  a  purer  sanctuary ;  the  gra 
of  her  mind  retained  the  admiration  which  her  beauty  had  attn 
«d,  and  the  eye  her  charms  fired  became  subdued  and  chasta 
in  the  modesty  of  their  association.  She  was  in  the  dawn  of  I 
with  all  its  fragrance  around  her,  and  yet  so  pure  that  even 
blush  which  sought  to  hide  her  lustre  but  disclosed  the  vestal  dc 
that  burned  beneath  it !  No  wonder  an  adoring  husband  ant 
pated  all  the  joys  this  world  could  give  him  ;  no  wonder  the  ; 
rental  eye  which  beamed  upon  their  union  saw  in  the  perspect 
an  old  age  of  happiness  and  a  posterity  of  honor.  Methinks  I 
them  at  the  sacred  altar,  joining  those  hands  which  heaven  co 
manded  none  should  separate,  repayed  for  many  a  pang  of  anxu 
nurture  by  the  sweet  smile  of  filial  piety,  and,  in  the  holy  rapt 
of  the  rite,  blessing  the  Power  that  blessed  their  cbildreiit  s 
gave  them  hope  their  names  should  live  hereafter.  It  was  virtu 
'  vision :  none  but  fiends  could  envy  it*  Year  after  year  confirn 
the  anticipatbn  %  four  lovely  children  blessed  their  union.    1^ 
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was  their  love  the  summer  passion   of  prosperity ;    misfortune 
prored,  afflictions  chastened  it :  before  the  mandate  of  that  myste- 
rious Power  which  will  at  times  despoil  the  paths  of  innocence,  to 
decorate  the  chariot  of  triumphant  yillainy,  my  client  had  to  bow 
m  silent  resignation.     He  owed  his  adversity  to  the  benevolence 
of  his  spirit ;  he  was  security  for  friends  \  those  friends  deceived 
him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  seek  in  other  lands  that  safe  asy- 
lum which  his  own  denied  him.     He  was  glad  to  accept  an  ofier 
of  professional  business  in  Scotland  during  his  temporary  embarass* 
ffient.     With  a   conjugal  devotion,    Mrs.  Guthrie  accompanied 
him  ;  and  in  her  smile  the  soil  of  the  stranger  was  an  home, — the 
sonrows  of  adversity  were  dear  to  him.     During  their  residence  in 
Scotland,  a  period  of  about  a  year,  you  will  find  they  lived  as 
they  had  done  in  Ireland,  and  as  they  continued  to  do  until  this 
calamitous  occurrence,  in  a  state  of  uninterrupted  happiness.    You 
shall  hear,  most  satisfactorily,  that  their  domestic  life  was  unsul- 
lied and  undisturbed.     Happy  at  home,  happy  in  a  husband's  love, 
happy  in  her  parent's  fondness,  happy  in  the  children  she  had 
nursed,  Mrs.  Guthrie  carried  into  every  circle  (anA  there  was  no 
circle  in  which  her  society  was  not  courted)  that  cheerfulness 
wUch  never  was  a  companion  of  guilt,  or  a  stranger  to  innocencew 
My  client  saw  her  the  pride  of  his  family,  the  favorite  of  his 
friends,  at  once  the  organ  and  ornament  of  his  happiness.     His 
ambition  awoke, — his  industry  redoubled ;  and  that  fortune  which^ 
though  for  a  season  it  may  frown,  never  totally  abandons  probity 
and  virtue,  had  begun  to  smile  on  him.     He  was  beginning  to 
rise  in  the  ranks  of  his  competitors,  and  rising  with  such  a  cha- 
racter that  emulation  itself  rather  rejoiced  than  envied.     It  was  at 
this  crisis,  in  this  the  noon  of  his  happiness  and  day-spring  of  his 
fortune,  that,  to  the  ruin  of  both,  the  defendant  became  acquaint- 
ed with  his  family.     With  the  serpent's  wile  and  the  serpent's 
wickedness,  he  stole  into  the  Eden  of  domestic  life  \  poisoning  all 
that  was  pure,  polluting  all  that  was  lovely,— defying  God,-— de- 
stroying man ;  a  daemon  in  the  disguise  of  virtue, — a  herald  of  hell 
in  the  paradise  of  innocence.     His  name.  Gentlemen,  is  William 
Peter  Baker  Dunstanville  Sterne  ;  one  would  think  he  had 
epithets  enough,  without  adding  to  them  the  title  of  adulterer. 
Of  his  character  I  know  but  little,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  know  so 
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much.    If  I  am  instructed  rightly^  he  is  one  of  those  iraia  and 

vapid  coxcombs,  whose  vices  tinge  the  frivolity  of  their  follies  with 

something  of  a  more  odious  character  than  ridicule.    With  just 

head  enough  to  contrive  crime,  but  not  heart  enough  to  feel  far 

its  consequences ;  one  of  those  fashionable  insects,  that  folly  hat 

painted  and  fortune  plumed  for  the  annoyance  of  our  atmosphere  ( 

dangerous  alike  in  their  torpidity  and  their  animation  in  infesting 

where  they  fly,  and  poisoning  where  they  repose.   It  was  throug|i 

the  introduction  of  Mr.  Fallon,  the  son  of  a  most  respectable  lad^n 

then  resident  in  Temple«8treet,  and  a  near  relative  of  Mr.  Gutfarii^ 

that  the  defendant  and  this  unfortunate  woman  first  becanie  ao« 

quainted  :  to  such  an  introduction  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  could 

pot  possibly  attach.     Occupied  himself  in  his  professional  pursuttty 

py  client  had  little  leisure  for  the  amusement  of  society  \  how* 

ever^  to  the  protection  of  Mrs.  Fallon  and  her  son  and  daughfeersy 

moving  in  the  first  circles,  unstained  by  any  possible  imputatioBt 

he,  without  hesitation,  intrusted  all  that  was  dear  to  him*     Nq 

suspicion  could  be  awakened  as  to  any  man  to  whom  such  a 

femate  as  Mf^  Fallon  permitted  an  intimacy  with  her  daughters  i 

while  at  her  house,    and  at  the  parties  which  it  originated,  the 

^ftndant  and  Mrs.  Guthrie  had  frequent  opportunities  of  meeting. 

Who  could  have  suspected  that  under  the  very  roof  of  virtue,  in 

fhe  presence  of  a  venerable  and  respected  matron,  and  of  that 

innocent  family  whom   she   had  reared  up  in  the  sunshine  of  hei 

example,    tlie   most   abandoned   profligate    could    have    plotted 

his  iniquities !     Who  would  not  rather  suppose  that,  in  the  rebuke 

of  such  a  presence,  guilt  would  have  torn  away  the  garland  firoa 

its  blow,  and  blushed  itself  into  virtue.     But  the  depravity  of  thif 

man  was  of  no  common  dye ;  the  asylum  of  innocence  was  se^ 

Iccted  only  as  the  sanctuary  of  his  crimes,  and  the  pure  and  tbi 

Spotless  chosen  as  his  associates,  because  they  would  be  more  uxi« 

suspected  subsidiaries  to  hb  wickedness.    Nor  were  his  mannei 

and  his  language  less  suited  than  his  society  to  the  concealment  d 

his  objects.   If  you  believed  himself,  the  sight  of  suffering  affected 

his  nerves ;  the  bare  mention  of  immorality  smote  upon  his  coiv 

icience }  an  intercourse  with  the  continental  courts  had  refined  Ui 

mind  into  a  painful  sensibility  to  the  barbarisms  of  Ireland ;  and 

jtt  an  internal  tenderness  towards  his  native  land  so  trrt sistibl] 

impelled  him  to  improve  it  by  his  residence^  Aat  he  was  an  ha|»- 
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\itH  vicdm  to  the  etcess  of  his  feelings,  the  exqulsitenesd  of  hrs 
poEsh)  and  the  excellence  of  his  patriotism  !  His  English  estates, 
he  said,  amounted  to  about  10,000/.  a-year,  and  he  retained  iti 
behnd  only  a  trifling  SOOO/.  more,  as  a  kind  of  tnist  for  the 
aecessiries  of  its  inhabitants ;  in  short,  according  to  his  own  de- 
scription, he  was  in  religion  a  saint,  and  in  morals  a  stoic  ;  a  sott 
of  wandering  philanthropist;  making,  like  the  Sterne,  who,  he 
confessed,  had  the  honor  of  his  name  and  his  connexion,  a  Senti- 
mental Journey  in  search  of  his  objects  over  whom  his  heart  might 
irtcp,  and  his  sensibility  expand  itself. 

How  happy  it  is,  that,  of  the  philosophic  profligate  only  retain- 
ing the  Tices  and  the  name,  his  rashness  has  led  to  the  arrest  of 
crimes,  which  he  had  all  his  turpitude  to  commit,  without  any  of 
Us  talents  to  embellish.  It  was  by  arts  such  as  I  have  alluded  to, 
by  pretending  the  most  strict  morality,  the  most  sensitive  honor, 
Ae  most  high  and  undeviating  principles  of  virtue,  that  the  de- 
fendant banished  every  suspicion  of  his  designs.  As  far  as  appeaf-^ 
ances  went,  he  was  exactly  what  he  described  himself.  His  pre* 
ttnsions  to  morals  he  supported  by  the  most  reservefl  and  respect- 
fill  behaviour ;  his  hand  was  lavish  in  the  distribution  of  his  chari- 
ties, and  a  splendid  equipage,  a  numerous  retinue^  a  system  of 
die  most  profuse  and  prodigal  expenditure,  left  no  doubt  as  to 
the  reality  of  his  fortune.  Thus  circumstanced,  he  found  an 
easy  admittance  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Fallon,  and  there  he  had 
many  opportunities  of  seeing  Mrs.  Guthrie;  for,  between  his 
iamily  and  that  of  so  respectable  a  relative  as  Mrs.  Fallon,  my  client 
kad  much  anxiety  to  increase  the  connection.  They  visited  to- 
gether some  of  the  public  amusements,  they  partook  of  some  of 
die  fStes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  ;  but,  upon  every 
occasion,  Mrs.  Guthrie  was  accompanied  by  her  own  mother,  and 
by  the  respectable  females  of  Mrs*  Fallon's  family.  I  say,  upon 
every  occasion ;  and  I  challenge  them  to  produce  one  single  in- 
stance of  those  innocent  excursions  upon  which  the  slanders  of  an 
interested  calumny  have  been  let  loose,  in  which  this  unfortunate 
hdy  was  not  protected  by  her  /emale  relatives,  and  those  some  of 
Ae  most  spotless  characters  in  society.  Between  Mr.  Guthrie  and 
the  defendant  the  acquaintance  was  but  slight.  Upon  one  occa- 
litni  alone  diey  dined  together,  it  was  at  the  house  of  the  plaintiflf* 's 
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father-in-law,  and,  that  you  may  have  some  illustration  of  the  de* 
fendant's  character,  I  shall  briefly  instance  his  conduct  at  this 
dinner.  On  being  introduced  to  Mr.  Warren,  he  apologized  for 
any  deficiency  of  etiquette  in  his  visits,  declaring  that  he  had  been 
seriously  occupied  in  arranging  the  affairs  of  his  lamented  father, 
who,  though  tenant  for  life,  had  contracted  debts  to  an  enormous 
amount ;  he  had  already  paid  upwards  of  10,000/.  which  honor 
and  not  law  compelled  him  lo  discharge,  as  he  could  not  bear 
that  any  one  should  suffer  unjustly  by  his  family.  His  subsequent 
conduct  was  quite  consistent  with  this  hypocritical  preamble ;  at 
dinner,  he  sat  at  a  distance  from  Mrs.  Guthrie  \  expatiated  to  her 
husband  upon  matters  of  morality,  entering  into  a  high-flown 
panegyric  on  the  virtues  of  domestic  life  and  the  comforts  of  con- 
nubial happiness.  In  short,  had  there  been  any  idea  of  jealousy, 
his  manner  would  have  banished  it,  and  the  mind  must  have  been 
worse  than  sceptical  which  would  refuse  its  credence  to  his  sttT'^ 
face  morality.  Gracious  God  !  where  the  heart  once  admits  guilt 
as  its  associate,  how  every  natural  emotion  flies  before  it !  Surely, 
surely,  here  ;was  a  scene  to  reclaim,  if  it  were  possible,  this  re- 
morseless defendant :  admitted  to  her  father's  table,  under  the 
shield  of  hospitality,  he  saw  a  young  and  lovely  female,  surround- 
ed by  her  parents,  her  husband,  and  her  children,  the  prop  of 
those  parents'  age,  the  idol  of  that  husband's  love,  the  anchor  of 
those  children's  helplessness,  the  sacred  orb  of  their  domestic  cir- 
cle, giving  their  smile  its  light,  and  their  bliss  its  being,  robbed 
of  whose  beams  the  little  lucid  world  of  their  home  must  become 
chill,  uncheered,  and  colourless  for  ever.  He  saw  them  happy, 
he  saw  them  united  ;  blessed  with  peace,  and  purity,  and  profu- 
sion \  throbbing  with  sympathy  and  love ;  depicting  the  innocence 
of  fancy,  and  the  joys  of  manhood,  before  the  venerable  eye  of 
age,  as  if  to  soften  the  farewell  of  one  world  by  the  pure  and  pic- 
tured anticipation  of  a  better.  Yet,  even  tliere,  hid  in  the  very 
sunbeam  of  that  happiness,  the  demon  of  its  destined  desolation 
lurked.  Just  Heavens  !  of  what  materials  was  that  heart  com- 
posed which  could  meditate  coolly  on  the  murder  of  such  enjoy- 
ments 'y  which  innocence  could  not  soften,  nor  peace  propitiate, 
nor  hospitality  appease ;  but  which,  in  the  very  beam  and  bosom 
of  its  benefaction,  warmed  and  wound  itself  into  a  more  vigorous 
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renom  ?     Was  there  no  sympathy  in  the  scene  ?  was  there  no 
remorse  at  the  crime  ?  was  there  no  horror  at  its  consequences  ? 

««  Were  honor,  virtue,  conscience,  all  exilM  ? 
Was  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  ruth. 
To  show  the  parents  fondling  o'er  their  child. 
Then  paint  the  ruin'd  pair  and  their  distraction  wild  ?  " 

No,  No ;  he  was  at  that  instant  planning  their  destruction ;  and, 
even  within  four  short  days,  he  deliberately  reduced  those  parents 
to  childlessness,  that  husband  to  widowhood,  those  smiling  in- 
fants to  anticipated  orphanage,  and  that  peaceful,  hospitable,  con- 
fiding family,  to  helpless,  hopeless,  irremediable  ruin. — ^Upon  the 
first  day^of  the  ensuing  July,  Mr.  Guthrie  was  to  dine  with  the 
Connaught  bar  at  the  hotel  of  Portobello.  It  is  the  custom  with 
the  gentlemen  of  that  association  to  dine  together  previous  to  the 
drcuit ;  of  course  my  client  could  not  decorously  have  absented 
himself.  Mrs.  Guthrie  appeared  a  little  feverish,  and  he  request- 
ed that,  on  his  retiring,  she  would  compose  herself  to  rest ;  she 
promised  him  she  would ;  and  when  he  departed  somewhat  abrupt- 
ly to  put  some  letters  in  the  post-office,  she  exclaimed,  <<  What ! 
John,  are  you  going  to  leave  me  thus  ?"  He  returned,  and  she 
kissed  him.  They  seldom  parted,  even  for  any  time,  without  that 
token  of  affection.  I  am  thus  minute.  Gentlemen,  that  you  may 
see,  up  to  the  last  moment,  what  little  cause  the  husband  had  for 
su^cion,  and  how  impossible  it  was  for  him  to  foresee  a  perfidy 
which  nothing  short  of  infatuation  could  have  produced.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  his  companions  with  no  other  regret  than  that  necessity 
for  a  moment  forced  him  from  a  home,  which  the  smile  of  affec- 
tion had  never  ceased  to  endear  to  him.  After  a  day,  however, 
passed,  as  such  a  day  might  have  been  supposed  to  pass,  in  the 
flow  of  soul,  and  the  philosophy  of  pleasure,  he  returned  home  to 
diare  his  happiness  with  her,  without  whom  no  happiness  ever  had 
been  perfect.  Alas,  he  was  never  to  behold  her  more  !  Imagine, 
if  you  can,  the  phrenzy  of  his  astonishment,  in  being  informed  by 
Mrs.  Porter,  the  daughter  of  the  former  landlady,  that  about  two 
hours  before,  she  had  attended  Mrs.  Guthrie  to  a  confectioner's 
shop  i  that  a  carriage  bad  drawn  up  at  the  comer  of  the  street,  into 
which  a  ^entleman^  whom  she  recognized  to  be  a  Mr.  Sterne,  had 
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landed  het,  and  they  irtstafttly  departed.    I  mu8t  tell  you  there  h 
every  reason  to  beltere  that  a  female  wad  the  confidante  of  the  eon^ 
spiracy.  What  a  pity  that  the  object  of  that  guilty  confidence  had  not 
something  of  humanity  \  that,  as  a  female^  she  did  not  feel  for  the 
character  of  her  sex  ;  that>  as  a  mother,  she  did  not  mouni  over  the 
sorrows  of  a  helpless  family !     Wliat  pangs  might  she  not  have 
q;»ared  ?  My  client  could  hear  no  more  5  even  at  the  dead  of  night  he 
fushed  into  the  street,  as  if  in  its  own  dark  hour  he  could  dxscov^ 
guilt's  recesses  ;  in  vain  did  he  awake  the  peaceful  family  6f  th^ 
horror-struck  Mrs.  Fallon ;  in  vain,  with  the  parents  of  the  miseralfc 
fugitive,  did  he  mingle  the  tears  of  an  impotent  Asttactioti ;  In 
tain,  a  miserable  maniac,  did  he  traverse  the  silent  streets  of  the 
metropolis,  afirighting  virtue  from  hs  slumber  with  the  spectre  of 
its  own  ruin.    I  will  not  dwell  upon  that  night  of  horror ;  I  witt 
fiof  harrow  you  with  its  heart-rending  recital.     But  imagine  yott 
iee  him,  when  the  day  had  dawned,  returmnsf  wretched  to  his  de^ 
serted  dwelling  ;  seeing  in  every  chamber  a  memorial  of  his  losSi 
tftfd  hearing  every  tongueless  object  eloquent  of  his  woe.     Imagine 
yon  see  him,  in  the  reverie  of  his  grief,  trying  to  persuade  himself 
ft  was  all  a  vi^on,  and  awakened  only  to  the  horrid  truth  by  his 
helpless  children  asking  him  for  their  mother  ! — Gentlemen^  this 
is  not  a  picture  of  the  fancy  ;  it  literally  occurred  :  there  is  some** 
thing  less  of  romance  in  the  reflection,  which  his  children  awaken^^ 
ed  in  the  mind  of  their  afflicted  father ;  he  ordered  that  they  should 
be  immediately  habited  in  mourning.    How  rational  sometimes 
are  the  ravings  of  insanity  !     For  all  the  purposes  of  maternal  life, 
poor  innocents !  they  have  no  mother ;  her  tongue  no  more  cart 
reach,  her  hand  no  more  can  tend  them ;  for  them  there  i^  not 
^  speculation  in  her  eyes ;"  to  them  her  life  is  somethmg  worse 
than  death  j  as  if  the  awful  grave  had  yawned  her  forth,  ^e^  moves 
before  them,  shrouded  all  in  sin,  the  guilty  burden  of  its  peaceful 
sepulchre.    Better,  far  better,  their  little  feet  had  followed  in  hcf 
funeral,  than  that  the  hour  which  taught  her  value  should  revell 
her  vice  ;  mourning  her  loss,  they  might  have  blessed  her  memory, 
and  shame  need  not  have  rolled  its  fires  into  the  fountain  of  tteiHt 
sorrow. — As  soon  as  his  reason  became  sufficiently  collected,  Mt. 
Guthrie  pursued  the  fugitives  1  he  traced  them  successively  to 
Sahbre,  fo  Carlow,  Wat^drd,  Milford-Haren,  on  dmnxgh  Wale^ 
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and  finally  to  lifracombe,  in  Devonshire,  where  the  clue  was 
loit    I  am  glad  that,  in  this  route  of  their  guilty  as  the  crim^ 
was  foreign  to  the  soil,  they  did  not  make  that  soil  the  scene 
cf  its  habitation.    I  will  not  follow  them  through  this  joyless 
joumey,  or  brand  by  my  record  the  unconscious  scenes  of  its 
poUution.     But  philosophy  never  taught,   the  pulpit  never  en- 
forced, a  more  imperative  morality  than  the  itinerary  of  that  ac- 
cursed tour  promulgates.     Oh  !  if  there  be  a  maid  or  matron  in 
diis  island,   balancing  between  the  alternative  of  virtue  and  of 
crime,  trembling  between  the  hell  of  the  seducer  and  the  adulte- 
icr,  and  the  heaven  of  the  parental  and  the  nuptial  home,  let  her 
pause  upon  this  one  out  of  the  many  horrors  I  could  depict,  and 
be  converted.     I  will  give  you  the  relation  in  the  very  words  of 
my  brief ;  I  cannot  improve  upon  the  simplicity  of  the  recital : 

w  On  the  7  th  of  July  they  arrived  at  Milford ;  the  captain  of 
die  packet  dined  with  diem,  and  was  astonished  at  the  magnifi- 
cence of  her  dress.  (Poor  wretch  I  she  was  decked  and  adorned 
for  the  sacrifice.)  The  next  day  they  dined  alone.  Towards 
erening,  the  housemaid,  passing  near  their  chamber,  heard  Mr. 
Sterne  scolding  and,  apparently,  beating  her.  In  a  short  time 
after,  Mrs.  Guthrie  rushed  out  of  her  chamber  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  throwing  herself  in  agony  upon  the  sofa,  she  exclaimed 
*  Oh  1  what  an  unhappy  wretch  I  am  ;  I  left  my  home,  where  I 
was  happy,  too  happy,  seduced  by  a  man  who  has  deceived  me. 
My  poor  husband  !  my  dear  children  !  Oh  !  if  they  would  even 
let  my  little  William  live  with  me,  it  would  be  some  consolation 
to  my  broketi  heart.*  *' 

<<  Alas  !  nor  children  more  can  she  behold. 
Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home.'' 

Well  might  she  lament  over  her  fallen  fortunes  *,  well  might  she 
mourn  over  the  memory  of  the  days  when  the  sun  of  Heaven 
seemed  to  rise  but  for  her  happiness ;  well  might  she  recal  the 
Kome  she  had  endeared,  the  children  she  had  nursed,  the  hapless 
InHband  of  whose  life  she  was  the  pulse.  But  one  short  week 
before,  diis  earth  could  not  reveal  a  lovelier  vision ;  virtue  blessed, 
9Stc6on  followed,  beauty  beamed  on  her ;  the  light  of  every  eye, 
dit  cliarm  of  every  heart,  she  moved  along  in  cloudless  chastity, 
chesfod  by  die  song  of  love,  and  circled  by  the  splendors  she 
NO.  Xni.  Pom.  VOL.  VII.  G 
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created  !  Behold  her  now,  the  loathsome  refuse  of  an  adultetouf 
bed  \  festering  in  the  very  infection  of  her  crimes ;  the  acoff  am 
scorn  of  their  unmanly,  merciless,  inhuman  author !  But  thus  i 
ever  is  with  the  votaries  of  guilt ;  the  birth  of  their  crime  is  dn 
death  of  their  enjoyment ;  and  the  wretch  who  flings  his  offeri&f 
on  its  altar,  falls  an  immediate  victim  to  the  flame  of  his  devodon 
I  am  glad  it  is  so  ;  it  is  a. wise  retributive  dispensation  \  it  bears tb 
stamp  of  a  preventive  Providence.  I  rejoice  it  is  so  in  the  preset! 
instance;  first,  because  this  premature  affliction  must  ensun 
repentance  in  the  wretched  sufierer ;  and,  next,  because,  as  thii 
adulterous  fiend  has  rather  acted  on  the  suggestions  of  his  natun 
than  Ids  shape,  by  rebelling  against  the  finest  impulse  of  man,  hi 
has  made  himself  an  outlaw  from  the  sympatliies  of  humanity 
Why  should  he  expect  that  charity  from  you,  which  he  would  not 
spare  even  to  the  misfortunes  he  had  inflicted  ?  For  the  bono 
of  the  form  in  which  he  is  disguised,  I  am  willing  to  hope  he  w« 
so  blinded  by  his  vice,  that  he  did  not  see  the  full  extent  of  thosi 
misfortunes.  If  he  had  feelings  capable  of  being  touched,  it « 
not  to  the  faded  victim  of  his  own  weakness  and  of  his  wickednest 
that  I  would  direct  them.  There  is  nothing  in  her  crime  whici 
^^ghts  charity  from  its  commiseration.  But,  Gentlemen,  then 
is  Qne  over  whom  pity  may  mourn,  for  he  is  wretched ;  and  moiun 
without  a  blush,  for  he  is  guiltless.  How  shall  I  depict  to  yoi 
the  deserted  husband  ?  To  every  other  object  in  this  catalogui 
of  calamity  there  is  some  crime  attached  which  checks  coni^ 
passion.  But  here — oh  !  if  ever  there  was  man  amiable,  it  wai 
that  man  1  — Oh  !  if  ever  there  was  a  husband  fond,  it  was  that  hus^ 
band: — his  hopes,  his  joy,  his  ambition,  was  domestic;  his  toils  wen 
forgotten  in  the  affections  o£^  his  home,  and,  amid  every  adverse 
variety  of  fortune,  Hope  pointed  to  his  children,  and  he  wai 
comforted.  By  this  vile  act  that  hope  is  blasted,  that  house  is  % 
desert,  those  children  are  parendess.  In  vain  do  they  look  tt 
dieir  surviving  parent :  his  heart  is  broken,  his  mind  is  in  niinf, 
his  very  form  is  fading  from  the  earth.  He  had  one  consolatiooi 
an  aged  mother,  on  'whose  life  the  remnant  of  his  fortunes  ho^gj 
and  on  whose  protection  of  his  children  his  remaining  prospecti 
rested ;  even  that  is  over ;  she  could  not  survive  his  shame^  the 
never  raised  her  he;id,  she  became  hearsed  in  his  misfortune ) 
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he  has  fbllbwed  her  f uneraL  If  this  be  not  the  climax  of  human 
misery,  tell  me  in  what  does  human  misery  consist  ?  Wife,  parent, 
fortune,  prospects,  happiness,  all  gone  at  once,  and  gone  for 
erer !  For  my  part,  when  I  contemplate  this,  I  do  not  wonder 
at  the  impression  it  has  produced  on  him  \  I  do  not  wonder  at  the 
fttled  form,  the  dejected  air,  the  emaciated  countenance,  and  all 
the  ruinous  and  mouldering  trophies  by  which  misery  has  marked 
its  triumph  over  youth»  and  health,  and  happiness  I  I  know  that 
in  the  hordes  of  what  is  called  fashionable  life  there  is  a  sect  of 
philosophers,  wonderfully  patient  of  their  fellow  creatures'  suffer- 
ings \  men  too  insensible  to  feel  for  any  one,  or  too  selfish  to 
feel  for  others  :  I  trust  there  is  not  one  amongst  you  a  professor 
of  those  principles.  I  trust  there  is  not  one  amongst  you  who 
can  even  hear  of  such  calamities  without  affltetion  \  or,  if  there 
be,  I  pray  that  he  may  never  know  their  import  by  experience ; 
dnt  having,  in  the  wilderness  of  this  world,  but  one  dear  and 
darling  object,  without  whose  participation  bliss  would  be  joyless, 
and  in  whose  sympathies  sorrow  has  found  a  charm :  whose  smile 
baa  cheered  his  toil,  whose  love  has  pillowed  his  misfortunes, 
whose  angel  spirit,  guiding  him  through  danger,  and  darkness, 
and  despair,  amid  the  world's  frown  and  the  friend's  perfidy, 
was  more  than  friend,  and  world,  and  all  to  him !  God  forbidf 
that,  by  a  villain's  wile,  or  a  villain's  wickedness,  the  solace  of 
that  artery  torn  from  his  heart-strings,  he  should  be  taught  how 
to  appreciate  the  woe  of  others  in  the  dismal  solitude  of  his  own. 
Oh,  no !  I  feel  that  I  address  myself  to  human  beings,  who,  know- 
ing the  value  of  what  the  world  is  worth,  are  capable  of  appre- 
ciating all  that  makes  it  dear  to  us. 

Observe,  however,  lest  this  crime  should  want  aggravation; 
observe,  I  beseech  you,  the  period  of  its  accomplishment.  My 
client  was  not  so  young  as  that  the  elasticity  of  his  spirit  could 
rebound  and  bear  him  above  the  pressure  of  the  misfortune,  nor 
was  he  withered  by  age  into  a  comparative  insensibility ;  but 
just  at  that  temperate  interval  of  manhood,  when  passion  had 
ceased  to  play  and  reason  begins  to  operate  \  when  love,  gratified, 
left  him  nothing  to  desire,  and  fidelity,  long  tried,  left  him  nothing 
to  appiefaaid  :  he  was  just,  too,  at  that  period  of  his  professional 
career,  when,  lus  patient  industry  having  conquered  the,  ascent, 
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he  was  able  to  look  round  lum  from  the  height  on  wbidi  he  fi 
For  this,  welcome  had  been  the  day  of  tumult,  and  the  pale 
night  faunp  succeeding  y  welcome  bad  been  the  drudgery  of  i 
welcome  die  anadysis  of  crime  y  wdcome  the  meer  of  enr 
the  scorn  of  dulness,  and  all  the  spurns  which  «  patient 
of  the  unworthy  takes.''  For  this  he  had  encountered,  pei 
the  generous  rivalry  of  genius,  periiaps  the  biting  blasts  of  p«i 
periups  the  efforts  of  that  deadly  slander,  which  coiling  roua 
cradle  of  his  young  ambiticm,  might  have  sought  to  crush  hi 
its  envenomed  foldings. 

M  Ah !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 
The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  diines  afar  ? 
Ah  I  who  can  tell  how  many  a  soul  sublime 
Hath  fek  die  influence  of  malignant  star. 
And  waged  with  fortune  an  eternal  war  ?" 
Can  such  an  injury  as  this  admit  of  justification  ?    I  thiid 
learned  Counsdi  will  concede  it  cannot.    But  it  may  be  paOi 
liet  us  see  how.    Perhaps  the  defendant  was  young  and  thoi 
less  I  periiaps  unmerited  prosperity  raised  him  above  the  jne 
of  misfortune,  and  the  wild  pulse  of  impetuous  passion  imf 
him  to  a  purpose  at  which  his  experience  should  have  shudd 
Quite  the  contrary  :  the  noon  of  manhood  has  almost  passed 
him,  and  a  youth  spent  in  the  recesses  of  a  debtor's  prison  i 
him  familiar  with  every  form  of  human  misery  :  he  saw  what 
fortune  was,  it  did  not  teach  him  pity ;  he  saw  the  effects  of  | 
he  spumed  the  admonition.     Perhaps  in  the  solitude  of  a  t 
yfe  he  had  never  known  the  social  blessedness  of  marriage 
has  a  wife  and  children  y  or,  if  she  be  not  his  wife,  she  is  the  vi 
of  his  crime,  and  adds  anodier  to  the  calendar  of  his  seductio 
Certain  it  is,  he  has  Utde  children,  who  think  themsehres  h 
mate;  wiU  his  advocates  defend  him  by  prodainiing  their  basta 
Certain  it  is,  there  is  a  wretched  female,  his  own  cousin  too, 
diinks  herself  bis  wife ;  will  they  protect  him  by  prockimin 
has  only  deceived  her  into  prostitution  ?    Perhaps  his  crim 
in  die  celebrated  case  of  Howard,  immortalized  by  Lord  Eial 
mav  have  found  its  origin  in  parental  cruelty  :  it  mig^  pel 
have  been,  that  in  their  early  years  this  guilty  pair  had  cheri 
an  innooent  attachment  \  it  might  have  been  that  in  their  sf 
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of  fifey  when  Fancy  waved  her  fairy  wand  around  them,  till  all 
aiwfe  was  sunshine  and  all  bene^^  was  flowers  \  when  to  their 
dear  and  charmed  vision  this  ample  world  was  but  a  weedless 
garden,   where  every   tint  spoke  Nature's  loveliness,  and  every 
sound  breathed  Heaven's  melody,  and  every  breeze  was  but  embo- 
difid  firagrance  :  it  might  have  been  that,  in  thh  cloudless  holiday^ 
Love  wove  his  roseate  bondage  around  them,  till  their  young 
bearts  so  grew  together  that  a  separate  existence  ceased,  and  life 
itsdf  became  a  sweet  identity  ;  it  might  have  been  that,  envious 
(tf  this  paradise,  some  worse  than  daemon  tore  them  from  each 
odier,  to  pine  for  years  in  absence,  and  at  length  to  perish  in  a 
palliated  impiety.    Oh  !  Gentlemen,  in  such  a  case,  Justice  her- 
self, with  her  uplifted  sword,  would  call  on  Mercy  to  preserve  the 
wcini.     There  was  no  such  palliation ;  the  period  of  their  ac- 
quaintance was  little  more  than  sufficient  for  the  maturity  of  their 
crime,  and  they  dare  not  libel  Love  by  shielding  under  its  soft 
and  sacred  name  the  loathsome  revels  of  an  adulterous  depravity* 
It  might  have  been,  the  husband's  cruelty  left  a  too  easy  inroad  for 
seduction.     Will  they  dare  assert  it  ?     Ah !  too  well  they  know 
Ae  would  not  let  «  the  winds  of  heaven  visit  her  face  too  roughly." 
Monstrous  as  it  is,  I  have  heard,  indeed,  that  they  mean  to 
rest  upon  an  opposite  palliation ;   I  have  heard  it  rumored  that 
they  mean  to  rest  the  wife's  infidelity  upon  the  husband's  fond- 
ness.   *I  know  that  guilt,  in  its  conception  mean,  and  in  its  com- 
ftustion  tremulous,  is  in  its  exposure  desperate  and  audacious.-^ 
I  know  that  in  the  fugitive  panic  of  its  retreat,  it  will  stop  to 
fliBg  its  Parthian  poison  upon  the  justice  that  pursues  it.     But  I 
do  hope,  bad  and  abandoned  and  hopeless  as  their  cause  is,  I  do 
hopcf,  for  the  name  of  human  nature,  that  I  have  been  deceived  in 
the  rumors  of  this  unnatural  defence.    Mercifu)  God !    is  it  in 
die  presence  of  this  venerable  Court,  is  it  in  the  hearing  of  this 
fiituous  Jury,  is  it  in  the  zenith  of  an  enlightened  age,  that  I 
am  to  be  told,  because  female  tenderness  was  not  watched  with 
worse  than  Spanish  vigilance,  and  harassed  with  worse  than  £ast-« 
em  severity ;  because  the  marriage  contract  is  not  converted  into 
the  curse  of  incarceration  •,  because  woman  is  allowed  the  dignity 
of  a  human  soul,  and  man  does  not.  degrade  himself  into  a  httmao 
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monster  \  because  the  vow  of  endearment  is  not  made  the  vehicle 
of  deception,  and  the  altar's  pledge  is  not  become  the  passport  of 
a  barbarous  perjury^  and  that  too  in  a  land  of  courage  and 
chivalry,  where  the  female  form  has  been  held  as  a  patent  direct 
from  the  Divinity,  bearing  in  its  chaste  and  charmed  helplessness 
the  assurance  of  its  strengtli,  and  the  amulet  of  its  protection : 
am  I  to  be  told  that  the  dxmon  adulterer  is  therefore  not  only* 
to  perpetrate  his  crimes,  but  to  vindicate  himself  through  the  very 
virtues  he  has  violated  ?  I  cannot  believe  it ;  I  dismiss  the  sup- 
position ;  it  is  most  <<  monstrous,  foul,  and  unnatural." — Sup- 
pose that  the  plaintiff  pursued  a  different  principle ;  suppose  that 
his  conduct  had  been  the  reverse  of  what  it  was ;  suppose  that  in 
place  of  being  kind,  he  had  been  cruel  to  his  deluded  female  j  that 
he  had  been  her  tyrant,  not  her  protector ;  her  gaoler,  not  her 
husband  ;  what  then  might  not  have  been  the  defence  of  this 
adulterer  ?  Might  he  not  then  say,  and  say  with  speciousness, 
•  True,  I  seduced  her  into  crime,  but  it  was  to  save  her  from 
cruelty  ;  true,  she  is  my  adulteress,  because  he  was  her  despot.'— 
Happily,  Gentlemen,  he  can  say  no  such  thing. — ^I  have  heard  it 
said,  too,  during  the  ten  months  of  calumny  for  which  by  every 
species  of  legal  delay  they  have  procrastinated  tliis  trial,  that 
next  to  the  impeachment  of  the  husband's  tenderness,  they  mean 
to  rely  on  what  they  libel  as  the  levity  of  their  unhappy  victim ! 
I  know  not  by  what  right  any  man,  but  above  all  a  married  man, 
presumes  to  scrutinize  into  the  conduct  of  a  married  female.  I 
know  not.  Gentlemen,  how  you  would  feel  under  the  conscious*^ 
ness  that  every  coxcomb  was  at  liberty  to  estimate  the  warmth 
or  the  coolness  of  your  wives  by  the  barometer  of  his  vanity,  that 
he  might  ascertain  precisely  the  prudence  of  his  invasion  on  their 
virtue. i'  But  I  do  know  that  such  a  defence,  coming  from  such  a 
Quarter,  would  not  at  all  surprise  me.  Poor,  unfortunate,  fallen 
female !  how  can  she  expect  mercy  from  her  destroyer  ?  how  can 
she  expeet  that  he  will  revere  the  character  he  was  careless  of  pre- 
serving ?  how  can  she  suppose  that,  after  having  made  her  peace 
the  pander  to  his  appetite,  he  will  not  make  her  reputation  the 
victim  of  his  avarice  ?  Such  a  defence  is  quite  to  be  expected  x 
knowing  bim^  it  will  not  surprise  me  ^  if  I  know  you  it  lyUl  not 
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avail  him.— Having  now  shown  you,  that  a  crime  almost  unprece- 
dented In  this  country  is  clothed  in  every  aggravation  and  robbed 
of  every  palliative,  it  is  natural  yoinhould  inquire  what  was  the 
motive  for  its  commission.     What  do  you  think  it  was  ?  provi- 
dentiaUy  «  miraculously,  I  should  have  said,  for  you  never  could 
have  divined — the   defendant  has  himself  disclosed  it :  what  do 
TOtt  think  it  was.  Gentlemen  ?     Ambition.     But  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  criminality,  in  answer  to  a  friend,  who  rebuked  him  for 
the  almost  princely  expenditure  of  his  habits,  "  Oh ! "  says  he, 
*<  never  mind }  Sterne  must  do  something  by  which  Sterne  may  be 
bown."     I  had  heard,  indeed,  that  ambition  was  a  vice,  but  then 
a  vice  so  equivocal,  it  verged  on  virtue.   That  it  was  the  aspiration 
of  a  spirit,  sometimes  perhaps  appalling,  always  magnificent ;  that 
though  its  grasp  might  be  fate,  and  its  flight  might  be  famine,  still 
it  reposed  on  earth's  pinnacle,  and  played  in  heaven's  lightnings  j 
that  though  it  might  fall  in  ruins,  it  arose  in  fire,  and  was  withal 
10  splendid,  that  even  the  horrors  of  that  fall  became  immerged 
and  mitigated  in  the  beauties  of  that  aberration  !     But  here  is  an 
ambition   base,   and  barbarous,  and   illegitimate }    with  all  the 
grossness  of  the  vice,  with  none  of  the  grandeur  of  the  virtue ; 
a  mean,  mu£fled,  dastard  incendiary,  who,  in  the  silence  of  sleep, 
and  in  the  shades  of  midnight,  steals  his  Ephesian  torch  into  the 
fane  which  it  was  virtue  to   adore,  and  worse  than  sacrilege  to 
have  violated  ! !     Gentlemen,  my  part  is  done :  yours  is  about  to 
commence :  you  have  heard  this  crime,  its  origin,  its  progress,  its 
aggravations,  its  novelty  amongst  us.     Go  and  tell  your  children 
and  your  country,  whether  or  not  it  is  to  be  made  a  precedent. 
Ohy  how  awful  is  your  responsibility  !    I  do  not  doubt  that  you 
will  discharge  yourselves  of  it  as  becomes  your  characters.     I  am 
sure,  indeed,  that  you  will  mourn  with  me  over  the  almost  soliury 
defect  in  our  otherwise  matchless  system  of  jurisprudence,  which 
leaver  the  perpetrators  of  such  an  injury  as  this  subject  to  no 
amercement  but  that  of  money.     I  think  you  will  lament  the 
bSluxe  of  the  great  Cicero  of  our  age  to  bring  such  an  offence 
within  the  cognizance  of  a  criminal  jurisdiction  :  it  was  a  subject 
ntited  to  his  legitimate  mind,  worthy  of  his  feeling  heart,  worthy 
of  hit  inunortal  eloquence.    I  cannot,  my  Lord,  even  remotely 
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aHude  to  Lord  Erskine,  without  gratifying  myself  by  saying  of  hiiliy 
diat  by  the  rare  union  of  aU  that  was  learned  in  law  with  all  that 
was  lucid  in  eloquence,  by  themgular  combination  of  all  that  was 
pure  in  morals  with  all  that  was  profound  in  wisdom,  he  has 
stamped  upon  every  action  of  his  life  the  blended  authority  of  a 
great  mind  and  an  unquestionable  conviction.     I  think,  Gentle- 
men, you  will  regret  the  failure  of  such  a  man  in  such  an  object. 
The  merciless  murderer  may  have  manliness  to  plead  \  the  hi^ 
way  robber  may  have  want  to  palliate ;  yet  they  are  both  objects 
of  criminal  infliction :   but  the  murderer  of  connubial  bliss,  who 
commits  his  crime  in  secresy ;  but  the  robber  of  domestic  joys, 
whose  very  wealth,  as  in  this  case,  may  be  his  instrument ;  he  is 
suffered  to  calculate  on  the  infernal  fame  which  a  superfluous  ex- 
penditure may  purchase.    The  law,  however,  is  so,  and  we  must 
only  adopt  the  remedy  it  afibrds  us.     In  your  adjudication  of  that 
remedy,  I  do  not  ask  too  much  when  I  ask  the  full  extent  of  your 
capability  :   how  poor,  even  so,  is  the  wretched  remuneration  fof 
an  injury  which  nothing  can  repair ;  for  a  loss  which  nothing  can 
alleviate  !  Do  you  thmk  that  a  mine  could  recompense  my  client 
for  the  forfeiture  of  her  who  was  dearer  than  life  to  him  ? 

^  Oh  had  she  been  but  true. 
Though  Heav'n  had  made  him  such  another  world 
Of  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite. 
He'd  not  exchange  her  for  it." 
I  put  it  to  any  of  you,  what  would  you  take  to  stand  in  hu 
situation  ?    What  would  you  take  to  have  your  prospects  blasted 
your  profession  despoiled,  your  peace  ruined,  your  bed  profaned, 
your  parent's  heart  broken,  your  children  parentless?     Beli^ 
me,  Gentlemen,  if  it  were  not  for  those  children  he  would  no 
come  here  to-day  to  seek  such  remuneration ;  if  it  were  not  that 
by  your  verdict,  you  may  prevent  those  little  innocent  defraudec 
wretches  from  wandering  beggars  as  well  as  orphans  on  the  face  o( 
this  earth.    Oh,  I  know  I  need  not  ask  this  verdict  from  you 
mercy ;  I  need  not  extort  it  from  your  compassion }  I  will  recdvd 
it  from  your  justice.    I  do  conjure  you,  not  as  fathers,  but  as  hus 
bands  ;  not  as  husbands,  but  as  citizens  s  not  as  citizens,  but  a 
men }    not  as  men,  but  as  Christians :   by  all  your  ol 
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X>ublic9  priyate»  moral,  and  religious ;  by  the  hearth  profaned,  by 
^e  home  desolated,  by  the  canons  of  the  living  God  foully  spumed  I 
Szwtf  oh !  save  your  fire-sides  from  the  contagion,  your  country 
A<Mn  the  crime,  and  perhaps  thousandayet  unborn  from  the  shame^ 
Slid  sin,  and  sorrow,  of  this  example. 

[The  Jury  found  for  the  plaindff— Damages,  Five  Thousand 
J'omdir.] 
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TO   THE  EDITOR  OF    THE   TIMES. 
SIR9 

JN  o  subject  of  internal  economy  is  so  meddled  with  by  the 
govemment,  so  fettered  by  legal  restrictions,  so  subjected  to  die 
arm  of  power,  as  the  dealing  out  of  beer  and  other  liquors.  With 
such  unusual  restraints  upon  the  accustomed  course  of  trade,  it 
might  be  expected,  that  the  avowed  end  of  repressing  drunkenness 
would  be  at  any  rate  arrired  at ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  are 
to  credit  the  report  of  the  Southwark  magistrates,  drunkenness 
and  its  attendant  crimes  are  on  the  increase  in  an  alarming  degree* 
A  respectable  and  intelligent  member  of  that  body,  Mr.  IKHssett, 
repels  this  opinion,  in  a  recent  publication ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  evil  exists  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  that  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  curtiul  its  limits. 

In  this  all  mU  agree :  but  while  one  party  runs  full  tilt  at  the 
question,  and  after  teazing  the  victualler  with  ever-changing  regu- 
lations, which  it  were  impracticable  to  follow,  hits  on  the  radical 
cure  of  not  licensing  any  house,  which  has  either  <<  commutucat- 
don  with  the  street  '*  or  «  back  door."  Another  party,  witnessing 
the  folly  of  these  ordinances,  is  for  doing  nothing.  Both  courses 
are  erroneous.    It  is  chimerical  to  attempt  the  cxterminatjon  of 
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dnmkennessy  but  it  is  improper  not  to  use  our  best  endeafoufs  to 
check  it.    In  the  pursuit  of  this  object,  however^  ts  in  all  otbeis 
where  trade  is  concerned^  the  less  there  be  of  legialatiye  restrictioB 
the  better,  sa  that  profligacy  be  giuurded  agsunst.    The  public  are 
entitled  to  conTenient  stations  from  wluch  they  may  procure  their 
drink,  and  the  benefit  of  a  free  competition  in  the  supply  of  it. 
Afach  of  the  declamation  occasionally  held  forth  against  a  new 
public-house  being  opened,  may  be  placed  to  the  account  of  t 
desire  to  uphold  the  profits  of  a  favored  monopoly.   In  many  parts 
of  the  metropolb,  without  doubt,  public-houses  are  far  more  nu^ 
merous  than  necessary ;  but  their  excess  in  one  place  yields  no 
good  reason  for  denying  a  required  supply  in  another.  One  neigh- 
bourhood ought  not  to  suffer  because  the  magistrates  may  have 
done  wrong,  in  surcharging  another  with  public-houses ;  but  where 
a  new  neighbourhood  arises,  and  a  public-house  is  necessary  for 
its  reasonable  wants,  it  ought  not  to  be  withheld. 

Now,  in  the  selection  of  a  house  and  its  occupants*  when  % 
public-house  besomes  necessary,  the  wisdom  of  the  logisljikut^ 
nay  interfere  with  advantage ;  for  if  the  bouse,  its  owner,  und 
teaant,  be  all  respectable,  so  will  be  the  conducting  of  the  house 
and  the  company  that  resort  to  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  house 
be  of  a  low  description,  none  but  low  characters  will  use  it ;  it 
will  be  their  abode  exclusively,  and  all  the  resolutions  of  the  ma- 
gistrates will  be  insufficient  to  make  such  a  house  respectable.  As 
a  first  step,  then,  to  prevent  public-houses  from  becoming  public 
nuisances,  (depositaries  for  profligacy  and  crime,)  it  should  be 
seen,  that  they  are  of  a  respectable  class  of  building  %  that  they 
are  adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  respectable  persons  in  the 
parlour,  and  the  lodging  of  travellers  or  other  inmates,  as  well  as 
a  drinking-place  for  the  populace  in  the  tap-room  and  at  the  bar. 
This  is  giving  comprehensiveness  to  the  utility  of  the  estaUish- 
ment,  and  with  it  a  consideration  of  great  practical  importance, 
viz,  that  the  two  former  parties  are  checks  on  the  conduct  of  the 
two  latter,  and  of  the  landlord ;  furthermore,  the  victualler  must 
be  a  man  of  some  substance  to  enter  into  a  house  of  such  charac- 
ter ;  and  both  himself  and  the  owner,  in  proportion  to  the  value^ 
of  their  stake,  are  likely  to  be  vigilant  not  to  incur  its  forfeiture 
through  mis-doings  in  their  house. 
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Another  point  of  importance  is  the  ownership  of  a  pubtic-howe 
If  it  be  the  property  of  the  person  who  is  also  the  owner  of  thi 
surrounding  housesi  which  give  occasion  for  the  publio-house 
and  support  it,  it  is  not  likely  to  change  bands  \  he  will  conside 
the  public-house  to  be  a  natural  and  necessary  appendage  to  hi; 
estate^  over  which  he  ought  to '  retain  an  especial  control ;  an< 
being  much  more  interested  in  upholding  and  improvii^ 
the  character  of  the  neighbourhood,  than  in  procuring  for  th( 
house  an  extra  draught  of  beer  and  gin,  he  is  the  likeliest  persot 
to  desire  the  house  to  be  in  every  sense  well  ordered,  and  ta  faavc 
the  means  of  giving  efiect  to  such  desire. 

Now,  what  is  the  converse  of  these  principles  ? — The  setting 
up  of  low  public- houses  and  gin  shops  ^  and  the  doing  tfais-foi 
brewers  and  distillers,  to  the  exclusion  of  persons  disinterested  in 
those  trades.  Low  public-houses  are  the  brewers'  choice  %  tfaej 
will  oftentimes  gite  more  for  a  small  house  with  a  large  tap-room 
than  for  a  large  and  expensively  built  house.  The  reason  is  evi- 
dent. The  interest  of  the  brewer  and  his*  adjunct  spirit-deaier  ii 
simply  to  get  rid  of  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  dieir  beer  and 
gin.  This  is  not  so  well  promoted  in  a  reputable  dwelling,,  where 
the  drunkard  and  the  obscene  reveller  might  be  mider  restraint 
from  the  presence  of  their  masters  and  substantial  neighbours  in  an 
adjoining  parlour,  or  from  inmates  in  the  house  \  but  it  is  effect- 
ed most  successfully  in  a  place  adapted  for  low  company,  and  no 
other.  There  the  sot  may  swill  in  liquors  from  morning  to  nighty 
without  other  witnesses  than  his  fellows ;  and  noise  and  rioting 
provoke  excessive  drinking,  and  administer  to  the  brewers'  gains 
without  impediment.' 

Here  then  are  the  essential  bases  of  good  order  on  the  one 
hand,  and  licentiousness  on  the  other.  Self-interest  characterizes 
each.  The  estate  owner  is  interested  in  preventing  the  public- 
house  from  becoming  a  nuisance  on  his  property ;  and  in  dis- 
couraging drunkenness  among  his  tenants.  The  brewer  is  inte- 
rested in  promoting  drunkenness,  and  is  unconcerned  in  the  nui- 

,  '  The  sense  of  the  legislature  against  the  setting  up  of  low  public-houses 
or  tippUng-houftes  is  expressed  in  various  acts  of  parliament.  An  act  passed 
in  1751  prohibits  any  person  from  being  licensed,  who  does  not  rent  a 
house  often  pounds  par  annum  at  the  least,  and  pay  the  rates  on  such  rent. 
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since  and  injury  that  may  arise  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
f  uhlic-house  respectably  built,  owned,  and  tenanted,  like  a  respect- 
able family,  need«  not  magisterial  interference  to  preserve  order. 
The  low  one  will  find  means  to  pursue  the  course  for  which  it  is 
planned  and  adapted,  in  spite  of  authority.  These  are  distinctions 
worthy  the  scan  of  those  who  are  empowered  to  set  up  public- 
houses,  or  forbid  them  ;  and  upon  a  just  election  between  them, 
more  may  be  done  to  prevent  disorders,  than  by  multiplied  and 
vexatious  regulations  prohibiting  the  natural  free  agency  of  the 
subject. 

Passing  now  from  what  might  be,  and  what  ought  to  be,  to 
what  b — we  cannot  wonder,  that  complaints  wide  and  deep  are 
in  circulation  against  certain  individuals,  who  lead  in  licensing 
pubJic-houses,  or,  that  in  many  of  the  houses  set  up  by  them,  we 
should  meet  with  new  abodes  for  licentiousness  and  schools  for 
crime.  In  traversing  the  new  parts  of  the  metropolis,  particularly 
eastward,  the  inquirer  is  struck  with  the  vast  number  of  the  low- 
brewers*  houses  in  full  trade,  which  consist  of  no  more  than  a 
tap-room,  bar,  a  very  small  parlour,  and  a  few  rooms  for  the 
landlord's  family ;  while  superior  built  public-houses,  erected  by 
the  owners  of  the  neighbouring  estates,  are  here  and  there  seen, 
but  usually  shut  up,  being  denied  licenses. 

The  excuse  oflFered  for  licensing  the  brewers^  Um  houses^  instead 
of  the  estate  owner's  respectable  ones,  is  the  trite  plea  of  humanity. 
The  poor  publicans,  forsooth,  cannot  aflFord  to  pay  the  rent  of 
good  houses.  But  they  can,  and  do,  afford  to  pay  large  premiums 
to  the  brewers,  in  addition  to  rent,  for  leases  on  their  bad  houses, 
which  premiums  sometimes  amount  to  as  much  as  those  houses 
cost  building,  and  in  annual  valde  far  exceed  the  additional  rent, 
which  would  be  required  for  good  houses.  This  veil  is  too  t^in 
to  disguise  the  true  reason.  The  licenser's  duty  is  to  act  for  the 
public.  A  house  cannot  be  too  good  and  respectable  for  the  public 
interest,  although  it  may  for  the  brewers  and  distillers;  per- 
chance, it  may  also  for  the  owners  and  tenants ;  nor  does  it  be- 
long to  the  magisterial  office  to  prevent  a  house  being  used,  lest 
the  tenant  should  give  more  rent  for  it  than  it  is  worth.  I  do  not 
mean,  however,  to  dilate  on  this  part  of  the  case,  or  to  add  in 
this  place  to  the  tales  and  complaints  which  are  in  circulation.   But 
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wben  I  know  tbat  comphmts  are  spread  far  and  iieai'u«jwliei 
tliat  the  deep  injuries  thos  engendered  destroy  the  confide 
lofal  men  in  the  patennl  character  of  their  goremment,  an 
nish  the  hostile  with  fhutful  instances  of  the  injustice  whid 
be  inflicted  under  its  laws—when  I  witness  the  drunkennessi 
litjr  to  crime^  individual  misery^  and  deterioratbn  of  indnsti 
nafkmal  wealthy  which  spring  from  these  brewers'  low  f 
houseSy  I  owe  it  to  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  which  I  pid 
declare^  (and  I  qieak  the  sentiments  of  many  honotaUe  and 
able  men  in  the  commission^)  that  in  my  opinion,  imfividual  i 
die  public  weal»  and  the  magisterial  character,  all  greatly 
by  die  wholesale  manner  in  which  public-houses  are  fioens 
certain  wealthy  brewers,  and  that  I  verily  believe  the  evi 
continue  and  increase,  so  long  as  licensing  is  committed  1 
fixed  set  of  individuals,  whose  acts  are  aloof  from  revirion.' 
a  oontiolling  and  correcting  power,  (if  not  for  a  direct  proU 
against  brewers  and  distillers  being  the  owners  of  publk-hc 
|»  dierefbre,  most  eamesdy  ruse  my  voice. 

I  am,  &c.  &c. 

A  MiDDLBSBX  MaGIST 
landofif  Nov.  15»  1815. 


*  So  long  ago  as  the  reiga  of  Edw.  IV.  certain  persons  were  investi 
uncontrolled  authority  over  victuallers^  under  letters  patent;  but  the 
to  which  such  authority  at  that  time  gave  rise,  caused  an  act  to  be 
in  the  same  reign,  abolishing  those  powers,  and  committing  the  juris 
over  yictuallen  to  courts-leet  The  act  of  £dw.  IV.  c  8.  recites, 
divers  persons,  seeking  their  own  profit,  have  purchased  letters  pa 
die  king,  to  be  surveyors  and  correctors  of  such  victuallers  witUn 
cities,  bonmghs,  and  other  places,  as  of  ale,  beer,  wine,  and  other  vj 
and  have  committed  many  extortions  and  oppressions,  taking  of 
bsaty  fines  and  rsnsoms,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  king's  liege' peCr 
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No.  II. 

to  the  editor  of  the  times* 

Sir, 
Tfi£  letter  on  <<  Public-house  Licensing,"   in  TThe  Times  of 
Friday  last»  has  excited  considerable  and  deserved  attention.     It  is 
m,  only  the  brewers'  influence,  however,  but  the  principle  of  the 
present  licensing  powers  altogether,  which  requires  correction.   It 
u  a  gross  anomaly  in  the  jurisprudence  of  a  free  land,  to  allow 
^7  particular  men  the  power  of  depriving  others  of  their  means 
tf .lifelihood  without  a  trial  \  to  divest  them  of  dieir  property ; 
die  fruits  of  an  industrious  life  perhaps,  and  to  forbid  their  exer^ 
^g  their  trade  for  the  support  of  their  family-^witfaout  the  suf- 
ferer being  found  guilty  of  any  crime,  without  his  being  accused^ 
^itltont.  its  being  even  stated  that  he  has  committed  an  offence  1 
This  is  not  a  supposed  possible  hardship,  but  one  of  not  unfre-^ 
Sucnt  actual  endurance ;  and,  wliat  is  worst  of  all,  unlike  other 
adjudications  against  property,  the  sufferer  has  no  power  of  appeal^ 
or  chance  of  procuring  a  revision  of  the  order  against  him.     It  is 
ujipossible  that  this  state  of  bondage  can  continue.     The  justice 
of  the  legislature  must  sooner  or  later  supply  the  power  of  revision. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  is  suggested,  that  much  of  the  evils  com- 
plained of  would  be  dispelled,    if  the  magistrates  were  to  break 
through  the  false  etiquette,  which  leaves  to  a  few  justices  the  un- 
controlled licensing  of  the  division  in  which  they  reside.     If  ju^ 
tices  were  to  act  more  generally  through  their  county,  and  particu-  * 
lariy  to  attend  where  abuses  are  reputed  to  exist,  much  would  be 
done  to  check  them,  at  the  least.    We  have  seen  the  advantage 
of  such  admixture  lately  in  the  instance  of  the  Blackheath  magis- 
trates ;  and  if  other  divisions  were  visited  at  their  licensing  meet- 
ings by  foreigners,  (as  those  are  tormed  who  do  not  belong  to 
their  party,)  it  wouM  do  a  world  of  good. 

I  am^  &c. 

Mbp.  20,  1815.  PuBMWA. 

NO.  XIIL  Fam.  \9h-  VII.  H 
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No.  m. 

to  the  editor  of  the  times. 
Sir, 

If  in  my  former  letter,  inserted  in  your  Paper  of  the  17di  in- 
stant, I  did  not  advert  to  the  oppressiveness  upon  publicans  of  the 
present  law  and  practice  of  licensing,  as  described  by  your  corre- 
spondent, it  was  not  because  I  was  insensible  to  the  evil,  but  be- 
cause I  wished  to  examine  the  eflfect  of  the  brewers'  mcmopoly 
upon  the  interests  of  the  public  at  large,  unmixed  with  feelings 
for  those  of  any  individuals.  The  latter  are,  no  doubt,  much 
injured  by  the  existing  practices  in  licensing ;  of  much,  indeed, 
have  individuals  to  complain,  but  of  such  complaints  I  must  at 
present  steer  clear,  and  confine  my  views  to  the  hurtfiil  efiects  of 
the  brewers'  system  of  buying  public-houses,  upon  the  public 
morality  and  other  important  interests. 

In  my  last,  I  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  brewers  were  iiH 
terested  in  promoting  drunkenness, — and  that  licensing  houses 
for  them  greatly  facilitated  that  interest,  to  the  destruction  of  so- 
briety and  good  order.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show,  that,  as  it 
regards  their  property  and  their  health,  the  public  also  suffer  from 
the  present  system. 

Several  of  the  great  brewers  have  each  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  taken  up  in  the  purchase  of  public-houses ;  but 
the  small  interest  which  the  rents  of  these  houses  yield  on  their 
purchases,  would  not,  if  doubled,  probably,  induce  them  so  to 
lock  up  their  capitals ;  no,  it  is  the  selling  of  the  beer  and  spirits 
by  such  means  monopolized,  or  secured  to  themselves,  whjjch  is 
{heir  object.  In  settling  the  prices  then,  at  which  the  public  are 
allowed  to  have  their  beer,  the  brewers  look  to  the  whole  of  the 
&pital  employed,  as  well  in  the  purchase  ol  public-houses  as  in 
the  nranufacturing  and  vending  of  their  ware,  *and  fix  upcm  svdi  a 
rate  of  profit  on  die  whole  capital  as  their  consciences  will  allow. 
Now  ft  4s  understood,  that  the  portion  of  their  caj^tal  em^O]re4 
in  buying  public-houses,   is  equal  to  that  used  in  the  necessary 
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expenses  of  their  trade,  if,  then,  their  system  of  buying  up 
public-houses  were  foregone  or  forbid,  one  half  of  their  present 
capitals  v^ukl  only  be  necessary— <Hie  half  of  the  amount  of  pro^ 
fits  which  they  now  impose  on  the  public  might  therefore  be  with- 
dnwni  when  the  remaining  half,  continued  on  the  brewer's  re- 
duced capital,  would  afford  him  as  good  a  profit  rateably,  as  that 
vhich  he  now  enjoys,  and  good  $ttong  beer  be  then  afforded  to  the 
iffioiHanii  ^I/mdon  atjburpenceperpot,  as  it  now  is  in  several 
puts  of  the  country,  without  diminishing  the  brewer's  gains  on 
hi$  capital  rightly  employed. 

Nor  does  the  injury  stop  with  the  public  being  obliged  to  pay 

ionik profits  to  the  brewers  in  consequence  of  their  house  deaU 

ing :  the  consumer  suffers  also  in  his  food,  and  in  his  health.  The 

supply  of  a  district  being  monopolized  by  one  or  more  wealthy 

brewers,  the  neighbourhood  are  compelled  to  swaUow  the  drink 

to  which  they  are   so  confined.     Chemical  mixtures,  affording 

somewhat  of  the  pungency  to  the  palate,  warmth  to  the  stomachy 

and  froth  pnd  color  to  the  eye  of  real  entire,  are  therefore'  sub-^ 

ttituted  for  the  genial  decoction  of  pure  malt  and  hops.'     The^a* 

boring  man»  howeyer,  easily  recognizes  the  cheat  i  it  is  not  enough 

for  him  that  the  palate  be  partially  deceived,  and  the  alimentary 

canjd  heattd :  he  misses  the  nourishing  invigorating  effects  of  the 

true  vegetable  mucilage  and  its  active  spirit.     He  cannot  say  as  of 

old — "  I  drink  my  ale,  and  I  eat  my  ale."     No,  he  sees  but  the 

ghost  of  the  old  English  beverage  !     His  thirst,  however,  must  be 

assuaged ;  his  clay  must  be  moistened  ;  and  for  this  he  must  take 

such  drink  as  he  can  get :  the  absence  of  strength  and  spirit  in  his 

beer  is  too  frequently  supplied  by  that  bane  of  health  and  Ufe,  a 

dnun-«-«A^9M:^  the  increased  habit  of  gin-drinking. 

These  are  some  of  the  visible  ill  effects  which  result  from  the 
ficexising  of  houses  for  brewers.     That  competition  in  quality  and 

*  It  has  been  for  some  years  notorious  that  chemi<al  drugs  and  salts  enter 
very  largely  into  the  composition  of  porter;  but  it  is  only  since  the  recent 
disoiveries  in  chemistry  that  malt  and  bops  were  found  to  be  scarcely 
necessary  for  making  mall  liquor,  ^bout  two  years  ago,,  a  decayed  brewer 
travelled  through  the  country,  oflering,  for  a  certain  fee,  to  teach  the  inn* 
keepers  bow  to  make  one  bushel  of  the  old  fashioned  ingredients  go  as  far 
as  teo^ — among  liib  substitutes  were  oil  of  vitriol  and  copperas ! 
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cheapness,  which  is  the  stirring  principle  with  other  manufaccu-' 
rers,  and  on  which  the  favorable  supply  of  the  public  depends,  hat^^ 
little  place  in  the  brewers*  operations*  They  do  not  earn  a  prefe- 
rence by  the  goodness  of  their  commodity,  but  they  command  the 
dealing  with  them  by  purchase.  It  is  not  necessary  for  them  sere*' 
rally  to  expend  their  capitals  in  an  endeavour  each  to  produce  the 
best  article  in  the  market,  or  to  forego  their  attainable  profits  t9^ 
allure  custom  by  cheapness,  when  they  can  compel  it  by  mono- 
poly. Ttus  monopoly  is  as  effective  in  some  divisions  as  tn  the 
days  of  Charles.'  May  its  duration  be  as  short !  Ahnost  every 
great  brewer  has  his  particular  district  in  which  he  is  lord  para- 
mount. In  some  places  all  the  public-houses,  for  a  con^eraUe 
distance  around,  are  under  the  command  of  one  brewer  ;  and  in 
these  he  may  safely  deposit  his  worst  beer :  for  a  tradesman  can 
seldom  spare  the  time  to  fetch  his  drink  from  a  great  distance, 
nor,  indeed,  would  it  be  of  much  effect  if  he  could,  for  the  same 
enUghtened  tactic,  which  teaches  the  brewers  to  combine  in  di« 
tecting  the  price  which  the  public  shall  pay,  teaches  them  also  not 
to  out-rival  each  other  in  the  quality  of  their  liquor.  Thus,  are 
the  health  and  property  of  the  subject  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of 
the  brewers'  monopoly. 

There  is  yet  one  other  bad  effect  of  this  system,  which  most 


'  The  granting  of  a  monopoly  to  brewers  seems  to  have  beenloog  knowm. 
as  an  effectual  means  of  lowering  the  strength  and  quality  of  ale  and  beer. 
Charles  I.  established  a  brewing  monopoly^  the  object  of  which  was  de- 
clared to  be  for  "  restraining  the  great  number  of  innkeepers  and  victuallers, 
who  take  upon  them  to  brew  ale  and  beer,  which  they  sell  by  retail,  ,«nd 
make  too  strong  and  heady,  serving  for  drunkenness  and  excess."  The- 
Kihg,  therefore,  assumed  the  power  of  appointing,  *'  in  fit  places  throughout 
the  realm,  a  competent  number  of  common  brewers,  to  be  incorporatqi 
under  such  fines  and  yearly  payments  to  us,  as  shall  be  tliought  meet."* — 
Rymer*s  Foedera,  vol.  x%ii.  p.  102.  Tlie  unfortunate  Monarch's  real  motive 
for  this  measure  was  doubtless  to  raise  money  without  calling  upon-  his 
refractory  parliament;  and  if  brewers  are  to  enjoy  a  monopoly,  perhaps  it 
were  better  tltat  their  purchase-money  should  be  applied  'to  the  purposes  of 
the  state,  than  to  any  less  useful  channel.  These  monopolies  were,  how- 
ever, soon  revoked,  and  '^  the  publicans  took  care  to  give  no  occasioafor  A- 
similar  oomplaliit,  as  his  successor,  Charles  II.  passed  an  act,  for  restnuQlD|^ 
the  retailers  from  mixing  their  beer  with  small  beer.'' 
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not  be  forgotten.  It  arises  thus— No  respectable  publican  will 
take  a  house  under  a  brewer  while  there  is  a  free  house  to  be  had. 
The  brewers'  tenants,  therefore,  are  the  refuse  of  their  callings 
men  who  have  neither  the  property  nor  credit  necessary  to  procure 
the  possession  of  a  free  house.  In  proportion,  then,  as  the 
jnvwers*  system  of  acquiring  the  ownersliip  of  the  public-houses 
extends,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  publicans  become  worse,  and 
nsolTe  into  a  very  bad  class.  This  is  a  fearful  prospect ;  for  the 
best  guardian  of  decorum  in  a  house  is  its  landlord,  if  he  be  good 
for  any  thing.  I  desire  no  better  recognisance  from  a  publican, 
than  his  having  a  good  character,  and  a  large  interest  in  his  house. 
I  Ke  nothing  more  unpromising  than  a  man  put  in  by  a  brewer, 
^0  oftentimes  is  simply  the  brewer's  servant,  paid  by  a  per  cen- 
^ge  on  what  he  sells,  who,  generally  speaking,  has  little  or  no* 
^g  to  lose,  and  who,  if  in  one  house  he  renders  himself  unfit 
^  have  his  license  renewed  by  the  means  taken  to  push  his  mas- 
^ci's  interest,  knows  tliat  before  the  next  licensing  day,  he  can 
be  turned  over  to  another  house,  and  be  protected  from  punish- 
?ient  or  loss. 

More  might  be  added  to  show  the  injurious  action  of  this  grow- 
'"g  monopoly,  on  the  essential  interests  of  the  public ;  but  enough 
has  been  advanced,  it  is  believed,  to  convince  any  uninterested 
Person  that  the  licensing  of  public-houses  for  brewers  ought  to  be 
discontinued  \  and  in  this  persuasion  it  is  earnestly  hoped,  that 
^  legislature  will  deem  the  subject  deserving  of  parliament 
^^  inquiry  and  revision. 

Should  this  take  place,  there  is  another  point  of  great  practical 

import,  which  stands  in  need  of  alteration,  for  if  that  be  unattended 

^0,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  that,  in  denying  licenses  to  brewers,  they 

Vould  only  be  moved  one  degree  fartlier  from  the  worst  hands  | 

that  they  would  then  rest  with  intriguers  or  liceiue  jobbers  who, 

Slaving  no  other  object  or  interest,  than  that  of  making  the  most  of 

their  licenses,  would  find  out  some  way  of  converting  them  to  the 

brewer's  use.     To  make  this  point  intelligible,  it  is  necessary  to 

enter  into  some  previous  explanations.    As  the  law  now  is,  a  house 

must  be  built  and  tenanted  before  a  license  can  be  granted  -,  and  it 

is  the  custom  for  tlie  Justices,  in  the  vicinity  of  London  at  least, 

not  to  give  any  opimon  whether  a  house  ought  to  be  opened  or 
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not)  until  it  be  in  a  complete  state  of  occupation.  Under  this 
practice,  immense  sums  are  expended  uselessly.  As  many  as  fifty 
or  sixty  houses,  built  for  public-houses,  are  sometimes  refused  to 
be  licensed  in  one  year  in  one  division,  and  the  builders  and  tenants 
of  half  of  them  are  ruined,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  disappointment. 
Those  who  actually  do  succeed,  proceed  on  safe  grounds  ^ 
but  rtumbers  are  drawn  in  upon  unsafe  ones :  some  for  instance^ 
by  the  solicitations  and  evident  wants  of  their  tenants}  others 
presuming  on  a  right  in  having  raised  the  new  neighbourhood 
which  gives  occasion  for  the  public*house.  In  addition  to 
these,  a  large  number  deceive  themselves  by  a  presumed  interest 
with  the  Magistrates,  which  turns  out  to  be*  insufficient ;  often- 
times, too,  several  persons  reckoning  upon  their  respective  in- 
terests, build  each  a  house  for  one  situation  \  the  canvassing 
from  all  quarters  which  can  influence  tlie  licensers,  then  seta 
the  very  town  in  a  bustle,  and  promises  of  support  are  made 
and  broken  with  equal  impropriety.  To  these  exertions  the  parties 
find  themselves  driven,  in  such  cases,  less  from  the  motive  of 
gain,*  than  to  escape  a  heavy  loss  \  for  a  house  best  adapted  for  a 
public-house  is  generally  the  v  orst  suited  for  any  other  use  in  its 
particular  spot}  and  denied  a  license,  it  frequently  is  not  worth 
what  it  cost  building  by  a  thousand  pounds,  or  even  more.  An  un- 
willingness to  set  down  with  this  loss  gencrtilly  induces  a  person, 
whose  house  is  refused  to  be  opened  as  a  public-house,  one  year» 
to  shut  it  up,  in  the  expectation  of  being  more  successful  in  the 
succeeding  year  •,  and  the  tenant,  with  similar  hopes,  carries  on  an 

*  It  is  conjectured  that  the  average  value  of  a  license  may  be  about  500L  thtt 
is,  the  difference  between  what  a  house  will  prmiucewith  a  license  and  witb« 
out  it,  but  this  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  net  profit ;  a  house,  when  put  up  to 
sale,  it  is  well  known,  seldom  brings  any  thing  near  the  regular  price  of 
bnildin*'  it ;  the  loss  is  generally  not  h  s$  than  25/.  per  cent.  Taking  this  frofii 
a  house  which  has  cost  800/.  in  building  for  its  value,  without  a  licen&Cy  thero 
will  arise  300/.  difTerencc  for  profit  when  it  is  licensed ;  but  on  a  house  whieh 
has  cost  2,000/.  in  b\iilding,  the  value  of  the  license  only  just  meets  the  di- 
minution of  25/.  percent,  the  owner  then  escapes  loss,  but  no  more.  Con- 
siderln'j;,  however,  the  delay  which  intervenes  between  the  building  of  the 
house  and  the  license  being  procured,  it  is  usually  a  loss  at  t!ie  best,  except- 
ing to  those  who  build  low  houses,  and  procure  them  to  be  licensed  imme- 
diately.  The  amount  of  property  annually  lost  among  the  bulk  of  persons 
who  unwittingly  erect  public-houses  is  immense. 
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unsettled  life  for  the  interval :  they  are  again  disappointed,  but  not 

unfrequently  the  builder  will  cling  to  his  loss,  and  petition  and  paj 

fees  year  after  year,  for  seven  or  eight  years,  before  he  understands 

-what  he  should  have  known  at  first.    The  expectation  then  usually 

terminates,  if  a  pubiic»house  be  likely  to  florish  in  the   situation, 

in   his  selling  his  house  for  half  its  value  to  the  brewer  ;  or  in 

aome  other  house  near  to  it  being  so  purchased  and  forthwith 

licensed. 

In  such  a  vortex  of  intrigue,  or  loss,  it  is  evident  that  no  inde- 
man  will  enter,  unless  it  be  from  ignorance  of  facts, 
arena  is  at  this  time  chiefly  filled  with  brewers,  or  speculators 
ting  under  their  support.  If  the  brewers  were  excluded  by  lawg 
it  does  not  follow  that  independent  gentlemen  would  supply  their 
voom  as  candidates  for  licenses,  subject  to  the  degradation  of  soli- 
citing votes,  or  the  heavy  risk  of  losing  their  property.  It  is  there- 
fore strongly  reconunended, — ^wlth  a  view  to  encourage  the  owners 
of  estates  to  become  the  owners  abo  of  the  public-houses  belonging 
to  and  supported  by  such  estates,  instead  of  brewers  and  specula- 
tors ;  and  further,  with  a  view  to  lessen  the  motives  for  using  im- 
pfoper  means  and  exertions  to  procure  licenses, — ^that  the  Magis* 
tiates  be  instructed  to  decide  when  and  where  a  new  public-house 
jnay  be  opened  before  it  is  built,  instead  of  afterwards. 

VTuh  this  provision  established,  with  a  prohibition  against 
ficensing  for  brewers,  and  with  a  power  of  appeal  where  the  Jus- 
tices grant  or  refuse  licenses  improperly,  secured  by  law,  we  may 
jttsdy  expect  to  find  the  public  supplied  with  better  beer,  and  oa 
tower  terms  than  at  present ;  to  see  public-houses  improve  in  de- 
cency and  regularity ;  the  publicans  (emerging  from  their  present 
depradence  on  the  brewers)  become  more  respectable  and 
reqKmsible ;  drunkenness,  idleness,  and  crime^  checked  in  their 
pcogress ;  and  the  magisterial  character  relieved  from  the  implica- 
tkm  in  which  the  uncontrollable  acts  of  some  individuals  are  occa^ 
sionally  found  to  sully  it,  particularly  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  the 

nttropolis. 

I  am.  Sec, 

A.  MUDDLESEX   MaGISTHATIv 

LoHtUm^  Nov.  SO. 
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No.  IV. 

f 

to  the  editor  of  the  times. 
Sir, 

The  discussion  on  the  mysteries  of  public-house   lice 

which  has  lately  taken  place,  must,  I  imagine,  convince  eve 

partial  person,  that  if  there  be  any  law  in  the  statute  book, 

stands  in  need  of  revision,  it  is  that  which  regards  the  abo^ 

ject.     That  the  evils  complained  of  should  have  reached  the 

»*nt  height  ought  not,  however,  to  excite  surprize,  when  it  i 

sidered,  that  the  portentous  power  of  opening  and  shutti 

public-houses,  of  raising  men  to  affluence,  or  depressing  the 

gaol,  or  a  work-house,  is  exercised  by  certain  individuals,  t 

to  no   other  control  than  their  own  wills — to  no  other  m 

than  that  of  their  own  consciences.     Is  it  not  strange  that  a 

t)ver  the  property  of  the  subject,  so  despotic,  as  to  be  denied 

-Legislature  to  the  first  Judges  of  the  land — as,  by  Magna  i 

to  be  prohibited  in  the  Sovereign  himself — should  be  cai 

tossed  into  the  hands  of  such  men  as  these  licensers  are  oftc 

seen  to  be  i     What  more  could  be  expected  from  a  Turkisl 

Moulah,  or  Bashaw,  than  the  confiscation  of  a  man's  pr 

•*<  without  the  sufferer  being  found  guilty  of  any  crime,  with 

being  accused,   without  its  being  stated  tliat  he   has  conr 

an  offence  ?" 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  office  of 
tice  of  the  Peace,  no  man  sets  a  higher  value  than  myself  u| 
character.  What  can  be  more  useful  or  admirable  than  the  i 
of  an  enlightened,  independent,  and  public-spirited  gentlenu 
tuitously  employed  in  the  administration  of  justice  among  his 
hours,  unallured  by  lust  of  power,  and  unbiassed  by  obj 
personal  advantage  ?  But  Justices  of  the  Peace  arc  not  all 
description;  they  are  a  numerous  body  of  men,  and  like 
consist  of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  I  believe  they  are  not 
sought  out  for  theii*  eminent  virtues  and  talents  ;  but,  abi 
metropolis  at  least,  themselves  seek  the  office  in  very  m 
stances,  and  make  long  and  circuitous  exertions  to  proc 
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There  are  seyeral  Justices,  the  date  of  whose  main  success  in  Wt 
is  co-erous  with  that  of  their  commissions.   It  is  also  very  usual  (at 
tradesmen  who  have  made  fortunes  by  close,  and,  I  will  add,  com:* 
mendable  attention  to  their  shops,  when  retiring  from  their  counten 
to  country-houses  and  gentility,  to  desire  the  importance  of  office 
to  be  added  to  that  of  money.    But  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the 
▼ery  habits  which  raise  these  gentlemen,  in  a  pecuniary  view^  above 
dieir  fellows,  do  not  frequently,  in  other  respects,  leave  them  lower* 
most,  and  peculiarly  unfit  them  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Justices 
fif  the  Peace.     The  monotonous  attentions  required  by  a  thriving 
trade  leave  little  leisure  for  the  acquisition  of  liberal  knowledge. 
l^he  life-long  vigilance  exercised  in  eking  a  profit  out  of  every 
traniaction,  has  to  undergo  a  great  transmutation  to  resist  the  al- 
lurements of  delicately-offered  advantages  from  those  who  seek  the 
benefit  of  official  civilities ;  and  the  subdued  sentiments  of  men 
habituated  to  shape  their  thoughts,  words,  and  acts,  to  the  humor 
of  their  customers,  are  little  favorable,  to  the  pure  inductions,  and 
<lirect  judicial  conclusions  which  compose  the  true  dignity  of  the 
nwgisterial  character.     In  the  event,  we  see,  that  when  gentlemen 
^  this  order  are  made  into  Justices,  they  too  often  become  mere 
echoes  to  others  of  more  knowledge  and  boldness,  excepting  that, 
^  Opportunities  serve,  they  are  apt  to  discharge  on  the  heads  of 
people  in  their  power,  the  suppressed  pride  of  half  a  century,  in 
wwers  so  coarse  and  heavy,  as  to  be  scarcely  endurable.     Power, 
^  know,  is  ever  most  harshly  and  repulsively  exercised  by  those 
^0  have  long  been  its  slaves,  and  who  are  newly  inflated  by  office. 
To  such  hands,  surely  the  only  absolute  authority  exercised  in  Eng- 
^  over  the  property  of  its  inhabitants  ought  not  to  be  conmiitted. 
It  may  be  said  that  their  power  is  not  wholly  absolute ;  that  the 
law  has  not  left  sufferers  destitute  ;  for  if  the  licensers  act  corrupt- 
ly, they  are  liable  to  a  criminal  information.     This,  however,  is  lit- 
tle more  than  a  nominal  protection.     It  may  sometimes  eflFect  pur^ 
poses  of  retribution,  but  it  will  not  restore  a  sequestrated  property* 
For  the  first  object,  a  half-ruined  man  cannot  be  expected  to  devote 
the  wreck  of  his  means  in  a  lawsuit  with  a  Bench  of  Justices.   We 
have,  indeed,  some  few  instances  in  which  this  course  has  been 
tdcen,  and  in  which  justice  has  reached  tlie.  Justices.    Thus  in 
^^  The  King  v.  Williams  and  Davis,  E.  2,  George  III.*'  the  defen* 
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4ant9  threaMied  to  rum  such  ale-house  keepers  as  vot 

tnember  of  parliament  contrary  to  their  direction,  by  takii 

their  licenses  5  and  this  threat  they  afterwards  carried  intc 

H^re,  and  in  some  similar  cases,  the  corrupt  motive  was  ac 

prored,  that  the  complainants  succeeded)  and  the  justice 

punished  ;  but  so  many  applications  of  this  nature  have  ten 

unfavorably,  the  contest  is  so  unequal,  and  the  leading  li 

are  so  well  aware  of  the  precautions  necessary  to  secure  the 

from  committal,  that  although  in  some  divisions,  it  may 

visible  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  and  be  declared  by  inferior 

that  a  man's  procuring  a  new  license,  or  preserving  an  old 

dependent  on  his  dealing  with  a  certain  brewer  or  spirit 

the  evil  doing  can  seldom  be  proved  at  its  source.     Facts  ) 

a  reasonable  inference  may  be  notorious,  but  not  exist  in  a 

ble  shape  against  the  principals — the  licensers  have  only  to 

in  silence,  and  their  decision  cannot  be  questioned.     Their 

ttlty,  and  the  public  loss,  are  included  in   the  simple  rul 

they  are  not  bound  to  show  reasons  for  what  they  do,  an( 

what  they  do  there  is  no  appeal !  ' 

Now  this  system  of  secret  decision,  I  contend,  is  as  false  in 
as  It  is  inequitable  in  principle.— The  proper  end  of  punis 
is  example ;  but  how  is  this  supplied  where  forfeiture  is  in 
but  no  offence  imputed  ? — ^where  the  sufferer  is  set  adrift 
world,  crying  out,  that  untried,  unimpeached,  and  uncoc 
of  a  misdeed,  he  is  mulcted  of  his  all,  and  banished  frc 
house,  and  the  exercise  of  his  calling  ?  Is  not  the  lesson  0 
tice  here  inverted,  and  proof  furnished  that  no  innocence  is 
from  the  hand  of  oppression,  rather  than  that  punishment  p 
tlie  guilty  alone  ? 

»  It  has  been  said  that  the  licensing  justices  themselves  constitute 
of  jury;  but  a  moment's  coosidcratioa  will  show  that  they  are  wan 
every  essential  character  of  jurymen. — ^Jurynien  arc  taken  indiscrim 
from  a  mass  at  the  time  of  trial ;  they  know  nothing  of  the  matter  w 
they  have  to  decide,  until  it  is  brought  before  them  in  their  collectiv( 
city.  If  suspected  of  prejudice  by  the  party  to  be  judged,  they  may 
jected  to — they  cannot  separate  during  the  course  of  an  investigation 
approached  by  the  interested  parties— they  finally  build  their  verdic 
evidence. openly  given  and  Uirly  discussed,  not  upon  secret  reasoj 
private  conferences. 
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From  contemplating  the  bad  effects  of  this  despotism  I  hare 
turned,  in  search  of  some  good  ones,  that  may  be  compassed  by  it 
—but  in  vain  ;  considering  it  likely,  that  public-houses  may  some- 
times become  so  disorderly  as  to  require  speedier  means  than  those 
of  a  legal  prosecution,  to  put  a  stop  to  them ;  the  inquiry  has  been 
made,  whether  the  licensing  power  in  question  docs  not  suppl]^ 
such  prompt  summary  jurisdiction — it  does  not.     It  is  only  on 
one  day  in  the  whole  year  that  the  decision  is  made :  during  which 
course  of  time  half  a  dozen  convictions  at  law  might  be  procured. 
h  it  then  useful  as  a  rod  in  terrorem  over  the  publicans  ?     I  be* 
Here  this  to  be  the  only  plausible  excuse  that  can  be  offered  for  the 
power  of  withholding  licenses  without  assigned  reasons  or  appeal ; 
and  this  is  unsound.     It  is  so,  because  the  power  may  be  set  at 
defiance  for  twelve  months ;  and  before  that  period  arrives,  the 
publican,  if  deficient  in  other  means,  may  evade  the  forfeiture  of 
his  license  by  transferring  it  to  a  new  man.     This  is  the  constant 
practice  in  districts  where  the  best  application  of  the  licensing 
power  obtains.     But  in  other  districts,  where  disorderly  houses 
3re  upheld,  and  decent  ones  refused,  the  only  effect  is  to  throw 
^  tenantcy  into  the  hands  of  persons  of  sufficient  interest  to  pro- 
tect them  in  their  licenses.     The  reliance  of  the  publican  is  thus 
<^^^Wed  from  good  conduct  to  good  interest  I     In  short,  whatever 
c^venience  may  be  occasionally  derived  from  this  uncontrollable 
'^et  tribunal  in  chaste  hands,  I  am  well  convinced  that  it  is  in- 
finitely outbalanced  by  the  evils  of  its  general  use.     Whenever 
"^  power  of  withholding  licenses  is  used  rightly,  it  might  with 
^^ual  effect  be  used,  on  avowed  reasons,  and  without  tear  of  re- 
^*d  5  or,  if  the  present  laws  be  insufficient  for  the  efl^tual  con- 
^ol  of  publicans,  let  those  laws  be  strengthened :  but  let  the 
publicans,    like  other  men,    be    governed  (and  punished,  when 
'Pessary)  according  to  law,  not  according  to  the  capricious  will 
*nd  secret  reasons  of  individuals.     To  punish  on  secret  reasons  is 
the  very  abomination  of  tyranny.     Sultans  and  Deys  may  torture 
on  luch  principles,  but  it  is  the  essence  of  an  Englisliman's  birth- 
f^it  to  enjoy  hii  property  and  privileges  without  disturbance 
wMe  unoffending  against  the  laws,  and  to  be  considered  innocent 
unta  proved  to  be  guilty. 
In  justice,  theuj  to  the  individual  rights  of  that  numerous  por<» 
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tTen  of  out  countrymen,  comprising  inn-keepersj  tavem«kec[ 
ale-house  keepers,  &c«}  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  interest  of 
community  at  large,  I  presume  to  hope  for  a  speedy  emancipa 
cf  (he  publicans,  by  a  revision  of  the  licensing  powers,  so 
they,  in  common  with  other  Englishmen,  may  enjoy  the  pro 
lion  of  the  laws ;  that  they  may  know,  that  so  long  as  they 
well,  no  private  caprice,  malice,  or  cupidity  can  divest  then 
their  property  and  livelihood  ;  but  that  if  they  do  wrong,  no 
▼ate  influence  can  effectually  defend  them.  When  so  relieved  £i 
their  present  peculiar  state  of  dependence  and  degradation, 
may  justly  expect  to  see  this  extensive  class  of  tradesmen  becc 
as  respectable  as  any  other ;  and  in  no  trade  is  individual  respe 
bility  more  necessary  to  the  good  order  and  comfort  of  the  pul 

I  am,  &c. 

Det.  IS  15.  FUBLICOLA* 


From  wliat  has  preceded,  it  appears,  that,  under  the  exist 
fystem  of  licensing,  the  justices  exercise,  in  their  respective  d 
skms,  an  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable  power  in  opening  ] 
dfiiitting  np  public-houses,  which  has  been  found  productive 
great  oppression  and  injustice  to  individuals,  and  loss  to 
public. 

That  the  immediate  effect  of  this  system  is  to  throw  the  publ 
liOBses  into  the  hands  of  brewers  and  license»jobbers,  instead 
their  remaining  with  the  owners  of  the  estates  to  which  they  : 
appendant ;  a  conversion  of  the  ownership  of  such  houses,  wh 
texids  to  promote  drunkenness  and  disorder,  and  to  cause  1 
puUic  to  have  their  beer  at  a  higher  price,  and  of  a  worse  quali 
than  they  would  otherwise. 

That  the  annual  power  of  withholding  licenses  does  not  aft 
such  speedy  means  of  repressing  disorders  as  is  yielded  by  the  o^ 
nary  course  of  law — while  its  punishments,  arising  without  tri 
and  on  secret  reasou8>  do  not  produce  the  beneficial  effect 
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example ;  but  being  generally  attributed  to  partial  or  interested 
modreSi  they  drive  the  publicans  from  a  reliance  on  good  conduct 
to  die  procurement  of  good  interest. 

Tint  the  dependent,  or  else  precariousj  tenure  of  a  victuaUer's 
ficensej  discoumges  respectable  persons  from  embarking  their  pro* 
peny  in  that  trade ;  and  that  the  magisterial  character  is  in]  ured, 
in  public  estimation,  from  the  connexion  which,  under  the  present 
system,  is  seen  to  exist  between  justices  and  the  sellers  of  beer 
and  spirits. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  submitted,  that  1  new  law  \% 
wanting — 1st.  To  prevent  the  further  accumulation  of  public- 
luHises  in  the  hands  of  brewers  and  spirit-dealers.— 2dly.  To  sub- 
ject the  licensers'  acts,  when  necessary,  to  the  revision  of  a  higher 
power.  For  these  objects,  the  following  provisions  are  thought 
expedient 
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Public-houses : 

'Hut  no  license  be  granted  for  the  selling  of  beer  or  spirits  to 
^  occupier  of  any  house  belonging  to  a  common  brewer  or  dis- 
^kr,  or  vender  of  beer  or  spirits  in  the  gross,  or  a  trustee  for  any 
<»  them— except  in  respect  of  such  public-houses  as  shall  have 
Wpnged  to  such  brewers,  &c.  previous  to 

*niat  no  vender  of  beer  or  spirits  in  the  gross,  nor  any  trustee 
'Or  any  of  them,  shall  be  eligible  to  take  an  assignment  of  a  tenn 
^  any  house  used  as  a  public-house,  or  to  rent  such  house  ;  and 
^  every  contract  entered  into  for  such  purposes,  shall  be^  ab 
"oitio,  void. 

«*hat  where  new  neighbourhoods  arise,  or  other  circumstances 
^^^c^n  a  number  of  persons  (being  substantial  householders)  to 
*^*re  a  new  public-house  in  the  vicinity  of  their  residences,  such 
P^*^*ons  shall  be  competent  to  apply  to  the  justices,  at  their  sessioa 
^^  licensing  in  September,  and  by  memorial,  and  plan,  clevatioi^ 
'^on,  and  specification,  to  show  to  such  justices  tlic  situation 
^  description  of  any  new  publics-house  prc^osed  to  be  buik^  tbf^ 
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number  of  new  houses  around  such  house^  and  Its  distance 
from  any  other  public4iou8e ;  and  if  a  majority  of  justices 
assembled  shall  agree  in  opinion  that  such  house  ought  to  be 
built  and  opened  as  a  public-chouse)  then  upon  such  house 
being  built  and  an  approved  tenant  provided,  such  tenant  may  and 
shall  be  licensed  at  any  subsequent  meeting  for  licensing  or  foi 
the  transfer  of  publicans'  licenses. 

That  the  justices  be  empowered  to  take  sufficient  sureties  of  the 
party  applying,  that  a  house,  accepted  as  proper  to  be  opened  as 
a  public-house,  shall  be  built  previous  to  the  licensing  in  the  next 
ensuing  September. 

That  where  an  owner  of  a  principal  estate  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  an  intended  public-house  is  willing  to  erect  such  house, 
he  shall  have  a  preference,  unless  good  reason  appear  to  the  con- 
trary. 

That  if  the  justices  shall,,  otherwise  than  on  good  reasons,  with- 
hold a  license,  or  grant  a  license  improperly  \  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  shall  be  empowered  to  compel  the  granting  of  a  license  in 
the  first  case,  or  to  declare  it  void  in  the  second. 
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When  t  ship  is  in  danger,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  on  board, 
whether  a  mariner  or  a  passenger,  to  afford  his  most  strenuom 
assistance  to  preserve  her  from  the  violence  of  the  storm  and  from 
becoming  a  wreck !  And  the  man  who  quits  his  post  wlule 
there  is  any  chance  of  saving  the  ship,  deserves  every  reprobation ; 
and  in  general  the  person  who  under  these  circumstances  deserts 
bis  station  falls,  as  he  deserves,  a  sacrifice  to  his  cowardice  or  to 
his  selfishness. 

Tbat  which  is  true  of  a  ship  in  a  storm  is  equally  just  when 
Applied  to  a  state,  laboring  either  in  the  storm  of  revolt  or  of 
insurrection,  or  that  which  is  equally  to  be  dreaded,  the  conse- 
quences of  revulsion,  arising  from  a  system  of  error  or  a  system 
which,  however  beneficial  at  its  commenoement,  has  been  carried 
to  an  injurious  excess. 

The  following  observations  are  not  dictated  by  party  spirit ; 
rither  by  favor  to  statesmen  of  one  class,  or  by  opposition  to  those 
of  the  other  class.  The  times  are  too  important,  and  too  much 
depends  on  wise  and  prompt  measures,  to  make  it  warrantable  in 

Sman  to  promote  his  own  views,  or  to  gratify  his  own  wishes, 
sole  attention  should  be  directed  to  die  public  welfare ;  and 
every  man,  however  humble  his  station,  and  however  moderate  his 
abilities,  ought  to  afibrd  his  assistance  most  cordially  and  eamestlyt 
to  discover  the  source  of  existing  evils  and  the  remedies  best 
adapted  to  them. 
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It  is  in  vain,  nay  even  wicked,  in  casos  like  those  to  which  these 
observations  relate,  to  apply  palliatives.  Radic«il  evils  must  be  met 
by  more  direct  and  more  skilful  means.  While  the  empiric  will 
bfconrent  with  healing  the  external  wound,  the  skilful  physician 
Will  ascertain  tlie  cause  of  the  disease,  and  give  to  the  system  that 
change,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  malady,  which  is  best  calcu-. 
lited  to  eiFect  a  permanent  cure,  and  to  establish  general  health 
in  the  constitution. 

Whoever  looks  around  him  at  the  present  moment,  and 
^ie^rs  the  distresses  in  whiuh  the  country  is  involved  from  the 
inability  of  a  large  part  of  the  popul.ition  to  answer  the  dc- 
nunds  of  government; — whoever  examines  the  great  change 
vhich  has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  a  Ijrge  part  of  the 
community  hurled  from  wealth  to  poverty;  from  affluence  to. 
tiistress ;  whoever  enquires  into  the  fact,  and  finds  that  taxes  are 
kvlcil  from  a  considerable  part  of  the  people  by  means  of  legal 
process ;  or  whoever  finds,  as  the  fact  is,  the  poor  are  increasing 
8%  ill  number,  while  the  ability  of  the  persons  who  are  by  law 
bound  to  contribute  to  their  maintenance  is  diminished — who- 
ever shall  know,  as  the  fact  is,  that  a  large  part  of  the  community  are 
^  Vint  of  employment  though  willing  to  labor,  and  that  their 
fonnfr  employers  are  unable  to  afford  to  pay  their  wages  ;  that 
*wi50  men  are  to  be  met  in  different  parishes  asking  for  employ- 
"^nt,  and  urging  it  to  be  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  rather  to  pay 
tbem  for  actual  labor  than  to  pay  them  in  a  state  of  idleness  from 
iw  poor  rate,  while  the  farmer,  though  convinced  of  the  justice  of 
^be  appeal,  is  totally  unable  to  meet  this  appeal  to  his  interest ; 
^■rther,  that  a  large  portion  of  that  industrious  part  of  the  com- 
'"jwiitv,  the  little  fiirmers,  (the  favorites  of  tl:c  ancient  system) 
^th  their  large  families  (the  best  hope  of  the  state,  and  most 
vinuous  part  of  the  community)  are  ceasing  to  be  farmers  from 
^^cessity,  and  becoming  pensioners  on  the  poor  rate,  while  in  some 
•ownships  the  persons  who  formerly  contributed  to  the  poor,  are 
appealing  for  relief  on  the  ground  of  their  own  poverty ;  and 
numbers  of  them  obliged  to  abandon  the  cultivation  of  their  farms, 
^^  become  burdens  on  those  parts  of  tlie  parish  which  alone  afc 
f^Wvated,  thus  taxing  the  industry  of  their  neighbours,  and  hasten- 
*jj5^emto  the  same  extremity  of  ultimate  indigence — must  admit 
^^  is  something  wrong  in  the  system,  and  that  necessity,  and 
^^  the  spirit  of  complaint  and  disaffection,  imposes  the  duty  of 
^^imining  into  these  evils,  that  they  may  be  understood  and* 
^^%met. 

Tie  person  who    supposes    this   picture   to    be    overcharged 

^|l  find  himself  mistaken.     As  far  as  extensive  and  diligent  en- 

S^*ryind  research,  and  communications  from  different  districts 

^  from  persons  of  the  highest  respectability  residing  in  coun« 
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ties  distant  from  each  other,  have  afforded  information  to  tbc 
writer  of  these  observations,  the  picture  is  not  colored  to9 
hi^h !  all  these  evils  exist  in  a  greater  degree  than  he  has 
pamted  them ;  particularly  in  Ireland  and  in  Wales,  and  some 
of  the  Wtstern  counties,  and  even  in  Norfolk,  and  other  im- 
proved districts.  In  some  places  the  lands  are  actually  deserted, 
and  growing  no  other  crop  than  weeds.  In  Huntingdonshire  it  is 
said,  that  a  circuit  of  SOOO  acres  is  abandoned,  and  in  other  places, 
and  in  some  not  far  distant  from  the  Metropolis,  the  like  occur- 
rences may  be  found ;  and  many  prudent  proprietors  of  the  soil  are 
content  to  forgo  their  rents  rather  than  suffer  their  farms  to  be 
untenanted  and  thrown  out  of  cuhivation,  and  the  laborers  de- 
prived of  employment,  and  the  poor  of  their  allotted  means  of 
support*  Are  these  evils  unexpected  ?  certainly  not,  by  the 
Writer  of  these  observations.  He  anticipated  and  predicted  thenr, 
imd  humbly  endeavoured,  as  far  as  it  was  in  his  power,  to  lead  the 
country  to  a  different  result  \  Are  the  community  benefited  bj 
that  cheap  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  they  deemed  so  cssentiad 
to  theiT  happiness  and  comfort  ?  It  is  confidently  believed  they  an 
not.  Our  home  manufacturers — our  tradesmen — and  various 
other  classes  of  the  community,  are  now  convinced  that  the] 
cannot  ruin  the  agricultural  mterest,  by  reducing  the  prices  of  con 
and  provisions  below  the  expense  <rf  growing  them  ;  or  annihilate  th< 
rents  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  without  partaking  in  their  nun 
and  that  cheap  bread  is  no  blessing  to  those  who  arc  deprived  o* 
the  means  of  earning  by  their  labor  or  their  industry,  that  quautit] 
of  it  which  is  necessary  for  the  subsistence  and  support  of  life. 

In  the  progress  of  these  observations,  should  the  author  b< 
successful,  it  will  be  shown,  that  the  delay  which  arose  out  of  \ 
contest,  which  in  effect  was  however  misrepresented,  whethe; 
bread  should  be  dearer  or  cheaper,  from  the  rate  of  one  farthing  ti 
a  half-penny,  for  the  subsistence  of  each  person  for  a  daj^  na 
brought  this  country  from  a  high  and  exalted  state  of  prosperit 
into  the  abyss  of  wretchedness  and  misery — ^from  a  state  fvll] 
equal  to  enaole  the  country  to  bear  the  burden  of  immense  tax 
ation,  into  a  condition  which  make3  taxation  that  to  which  tb 
writer  dares  not  give  a  name. 

To  trace  the  origin  and  progress  of  our  present  difficulties  wi 
must  look  to  the  system  of  our  Funded  Debt — a  wise  and  bene 
ficial  measure  when  kept  within  due  bounds,  but  productive  ii 
this  country,  as  it  has  been  in  every  other  country,  in  which  thii 
system  has  been  adopted,  of  incalculable  mischief  when  the» 
bounds  have  been  transgressed.  At  different  pisriods  men  of  cal- 
culation, of  wisdom,  and  of  sound  policy,  have  most  honestl] 
predicted  the  evils  which  would  be  tne  consequence  of  a  greai 
lacxease  of  the  National  Debt.    The^  predictions^  it  will  be  mi^ 
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fcaw  hitherto  been  falsified ;  and  it  was  lately  triumphantly  boast- 
«if  that  the  time  to  come,  as  well  as  time  past,  would  equally 
disappoint  the  doctrines  of  those,  who  maintained  that  opinion. 
If  the  time  to  come  should  falsify  the  prediction,  it  must  be  in 
constfquence  of  new  and  of  wise  measures,  and  not  of  any  system 
Mtherto  adopted,  or  of  any  plan  to  be  proposed  by  Government, 
^  far  as  the  public  are  acquainted  with  any  measures  in  agita- 
tion. 

Whoever  will  consider  the  nature  of  property,  its  value,  and  the 
Beans  of  bearing  taxation,  will  discover,  that  the  only  subjects  of 
^lue,  and  on  which  taxation  must  ultimately  rest,  are  the  land, 
*nd  the  capital  of  the  country,  as  it  consists  of  its  commerce  and 
tianu&cturcs.     He  will  discharge  from  his  notions  the  funded 
property,  debts  on  mortgage,  debts  from  individuals,  for  all  these 
debts  are  not  distinct  property ;  they  are  only  incumbrances  on 
*he  property,  out  of  which  they  are  to  be  answered.     He  may 
ilso,  for  this  purpose,  discard  from  his  consideration  all  articles  of 
luxury,  which  have  no  intrinsic  value,  and  therefore  do  not  con- 
tribute, directly  or   indirectly,  to  produce   a  fund  for  taxation. 
These  articles  are  productive  of  pleasure  only,  and  not  of  profit, 
and  are  merely  evidence  of  an  ability  to  bear  taxation.     He  must 
also  keep  steadily  in  mind,  that  articles  of  luxury,  manufacture, 
and  commerce,  will  diminish  in  value  exactly  in  the  same  propor- 
tion in  which  the  land  proprietors,  farmers,  and  other  consumers 
of  these  articles,  shall  be  rendered  incapable  of  paying  for  them  ; 
for  like  other  articles,  and  even  like  land  and  corn  at  the  presert 
moment,  the  necessity,  and  the  consequent  competition  on  the  one 
hand  to  sell,  and  on  tne  other  hand  the  inability  to  purch?-se,  will 
reduce  the  value  of  these  articles  from  tlieir  former  price  to  one 
of  a  very  reduced  scale. 

It  may  reasonably  be  asked  how  it  has  happened  that  the  pre- 
diction of  our  ancestors,  that  the  country  could  not  bear  an  in- 
crease of  taxation  has  been  falsified  ?  To  those  who  are  intimately 
acquainted  ^th  the  state  of  the  country,  and  its  political  economy, 
at  difierent  periods,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  the  ability  to  bear 
the  increased  burden  of  taxes,  has  arisen  from  the  progressive 
increase  of  the  sale  value,  and  income  of  the  property  on  which 
the  burden  of  taxation  has  fallen  ;  frcm  a  gradual  advance  in  the 
prices  of  property,  and  of  their  produce  in  the  just  proportioB  . 
which  the  increase  of  the  debt  imposed  on  that  property,  required 
that  the  advance  should  take  place. 

At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  National 
Debt  was  first  established,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  it  had  increased  to  that  mere  trifle, 
about  jS  7,000,000,  compared  with  its  extent  in  modem  times, 
the  country  was  supposed  to  be  unable  to  support  so  large  a  debt, 
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and  the  then  annual  cxpenditnrc.  Every  one  is  acquainted'  with 
the  distresses  that  took  place  in  tlie  war  of  17559  in  consequence 
of  a  great  increase  of  this  debt,  and  this  distress  increased  stilt 
more  by  the  expenditure  in  tlic  American  war,  which  increased 
our  National  Debt  to  and  the  want  of  money  was 

so  much  felti  that  the  great  General,  who  sealed  the  victory  o£ 
Quebec  with  the  sacrifice  of  his  life,  and  by  that  important  victory 
accomplished  the  restoration  of  our  fortunes  in  America,  felt  the 
distress  of  the  country  in  so  great  a  degree,  that  in  a  letter  to  his 
father,  he  recommended  him,  as  an  act  of  patriotism,  and  as  an 
example  to  others,  to  advance  a  few  pounds  to  the  Government  to 
assist  in  relieving  the  distresses  of  tlie  finances — distresses  which 
he  felt  severely,  as  paralyzing  the  efforts  of  his  army  in  the  con- 
test then  depending.  At  the  close  of  this  war  it  was  considered 
that  our  resources  were  exhausted.  It  was  left  to  the  great,  the 
powerful,  and  unrivalled  talents  of  a  Pitt  to  replenish  the  Trea- 
sury, to  increase  our  means  of  meeting  further  taxation,  and  of 
carrying  that  taxation  to  an  extent  which  surpassed  all  belief;  but 
even  this  great  statesman  and  financier  was  at  the  end  of  his  re* 
sources  for  regular  taxation  ;  and  it  has  been  lately  confessed  fcy 
tlie  Right  Honorable  Geo.  Rose,  whose  authority  on  this  subject 
is  incontrovertible,  that  even  Mr.  Pitt  could  not  have  continued 
the  war  without  resorting  to  those  gigantic  means  which  the  Pro- 
perty Tax  eflVred  to  him — a  tax  which  had  been  formerly  intro- 
duced into  France,  and  of  which  the  French  historian  xecords, 
that  tlie  King  was  greatly  agitated,  and  would  not  consent  to  resort 
to  this  mode  of  taxation,  till  his  Confessor  reconciled  him  to  the 
measure  by  an  address  to  his  vanity,  in  representing  all  tlie  prc- 
perty  of  the  country  as  subjected  to  his  dominion.  Now  let  any  man 
look  at  the  value  of  property  at  any  one  of  those  periods  of  difficulty^ 
;ind  suppose  that  the  tnxes  had  at  that  moment  been  as  large  as 
they  were  at  the  next  period  of  difficulty,  and  ask  himself  what 
would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  country,  and  the  consequence  to 
it.  The  short  answer  must  have  been,  an  inability  to  pay  the  car- 
rent  expenses  of  Government  and  the  interest  of  the  National 
Debt ;  in  other  words,  for  it  is  right  to  be  explicit,  National 
.  Bankruptcy,  or  at  least  a  reduction  in  the  expense?  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  in  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt ;  not  from  any 
vnmt  of  national  faith,  or  national  honor,  but  from  that  necessity  to- 
which  all  human  affiiirs  must  yield,  as  all  countries  in  which  the 
fondhig  system  has  prevailed  have  demonstrated. 

That  national  honor,  and  sound  policy  looking  to  the  future,  wQl 
in  this  country  aid  national  faith  in  the  performance,  as  long  as  it 
shall  be  possible,  of  its  eng:)gements  with  the  public  creditors)  no 
one  can  doubt. — But  it  is  tit  that  it  should  be  understood  that  the 
creditors  have  no  right  to  more  than  the  due  and  regular  pa jmeat 
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t)f  their  annuities.     No  stipulation,  no  contract  express  or  implied 
entitles  tlicm  to  be  considercil,  in  any  measure  of  policy,  by  which 
the  country  can  be  benefited  and  its  property  rendered  more  avail- 
able to  the  uses  of  the  state,  or  of  tlie  individual  proprietors  :   on 
the  contrary,  every  measure  which  renders  tlie  government  and, 
through  them,  inciividuals  of  ability  to  answer  these  annuities   to 
t!ie  public  creditor,  is  a  performance,  not  a  breach,  of  those  engage- 
ments, by  which   the  country   is  pledged  to  tlic  public  creditor* 
The  country  therefore  is  not  under  any  obligation  to  look  to  the 
market  or  sale  price  of  funded  property,  but  is  at  liberty  to  dis- 
regard that  price  in  any  other  manner,  than  its  own  interest  may 
ilictate.     This  is  a  very   important  consideration  with  reference 
to  the  mode  of  applying  the  income  of  the  sinking  fund  :  and  the 
•bjects  to  be  pursued  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  great 
measure  of  redeeming  a  large  portion  of  the  present  debt,   and 
extinguishing,  which  is  essential,  not  only  part  of  the  debt ;  but 
the  taxes  necessary  for  paying  that  portion  of  the  debt  which  shall 
be  extinguished  for  the  case  and  benefit  of  the  public  ;  and  of  keep- 
ing future  debts  within  moderate  bounds.     It  proves  the  right 
of  the  country  so  to  apply  tlie  sinking  fund,  as  to  keep   up  the 
price  of  the  funds  in  the  time  of  \i'^r,  when  government  is  increas- 
ing the  debt,  and  of  keeping  them   at   moderate  prices   in  peace 
when  government   is  diminishing  the   debt :    and   such    reduced 
moderate  prices  are  consistent  with  the  prosperity  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Pitt's  plan  or  system  of  sinking  fund  demonstrates  this 
right. — The  principle  on  which  his  plan  proceeds  is,  that  the  funds 
should  be  redeemed  when  they  are  above  par,  and  should  be  pur- 
chased when  they  are  under  par.  The  right  of  redemption  has 
not  been  exercised  under  this  system.  This  great  minister  and^ 
ibllowing  him,  his  humble  imitators  have  seen  the.  policy  of  ad- 
Tancing  the  price  of  the  funds  by  buying  up  the  floating  stock  of 
the  market,  and  by  that  arrangement  keeping  up  the  price  of 
the  funds,  and  the  consequent  facility  of  contracting  new  loans. 

It  will  now  be  important  to  consider  how  it  has  happened  that 
heretofore  the  ability  to  bear  taxation  has  existed,  and  that  it  has  now 
of  a  sudden  failed.     In  a  great  measure  the  reason  is  sufficicntlT 
obvious  —The  continual  increase  of  the  precious  metals  imported 
from  South  America,  increased  the  prices  of  articles   of  consump- 
tion and  of  the  first  necessaries   of  life  hi  England  and   in  other 
countries.     The  abundance  of  wealth  increased  the  quantity  of  the 
circulating  medium.     Accounts  were  kept  and  fortunes  made  in 
larger  sums  than  formerly.    Units  were  changed  into  decimalSy 
and  decimals  into  hundreds,  &c.  &c.     Property  in  land  and  other 
articles  of  value  increased  in  just  proportion  with  the  quantity  of 
circulating  medium.     An  increase  of  wealth  was,  of  itself,  a  sufli- 
aent  cause  for  #i  increase  of  prices  of  land  and  of  other  commo* 
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dities.  When  gold  became  more  abuiidanty  it  was  rated  in  com* 
parison  with  the  quantity  of  the  articles  in  the  market  for  which 
it  was  to  be  exchanged  :  hence  in  some  degree  a  progressive  and 
gradual  increase  in  the  price  of  land,  and  other  commoditiesi  and 
of  the  price  of  labor ;  each  keeping  pace  with  the  expenses  of 
living  and  the  demand  for  labor  which  was  to  supply  gratifications 
to  luxury  and  to  all  the  attendants  on  increased  wealth.  We 
must  not  however  confine  our  view  to  gold)  or  the  precious  metals. 
Wc  must  look  to  the  more  important  measure  which  about  the 
commencement  of  the  18th  century  was  resorted  to  by  mercantile 
men,  and  afterwards  by  private  individuals  sanctioned  by  parlia- 
ment ;  also  by  national  banks,  and  finally  by  private  bankers^  of 
giving  to  paper  their  credit  and,  through  their  credit,  the  use  and 
value  of  money,  with  all  those  facilities  of  increased  circulation 
which  belongs  to  a  paper  currency,  over  a  currency  in  coin.  This 
change  of  system  tended  in  a  most  eminent  manner,  and  even  in  a 
greater  degree,  to  accomplish  the  same  objects,  as  would  have 
been  effected,  by  an  increase  of  bullion  or  currency  in  gold  or 
silver,  to  the  same  amount  as  the  average  quantity  of  paper  kept 
in  circulation.  Hence  also  may  be  traced  a  source  for  a  consider- 
able advance  in  prices. — Accordingly  the  value  of  land  and  other 
commodities  has  advanced  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  credit 
lias  increased  -,  and  there  has  been  an  increase  of  useful,  healthy^ 
and  well  supported  circulation. 

Thefe  is  another  great  instrument  which  has  contributed  to  this 
<end,  more  than  any  other.  This  instrument  became,  as  it  was 
designed  by  its  author,  to  be  the  parent  of  a  benefit  which  should 
counteract  in  some  degree  that  which  would  have  been  its  baneful 
influence  in  any  other  mode  of  conducting  its  operations.  The 
funded  debt  of  the  country  will  naturally  present  itself  to  the  mind 
of  every  intelligent  person  as  the  measure  now  in  contemplation  ; 
followed  too  or  accompanied  by  other  similar  funds,  of  the  East 
India  Company,  the  South  Sea  Company,  Joint  Stock  Companies, 
Navigation  Shares,  Canal  Shares,  Turnpike  'X'ickets,  and  a  host 
of  other  like  securities,  transferable  in  their  nature  and  assuming 
aH  the  uses  and  characters  and  giving  all  the  effect  and  benefits  oi 
'%  circulating  medium  ;  thus  generated  into  a  form  which  produced 
the  use  of  money,  and  placed  the  increase  of  the  precious  metals 
from  South  America  and  other  countries  in  a  state  of  comparative 
insignificance ;  since  all  the  bullion  in  Europe  could  not  pur- 
chaK  these  securities  at  their  present  rates  of  price  or  value. 
Had  the  national  debt  or  these  commercial  securities  been  deprived 
of  their  character  of  money  ;  in  other  words  of  their  transferable 
or  negotiable  quality  \  their  tendency  would  have  been  mischievous  : 
and  the  mischief  would  soon  have  stopped  their  career :  but  their 
general  tendency  as  a  medium  of  circulation,  to  advance  the  price 
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of  property,  and  their  approximation  to  the  nature  of  property  » 
(while  in  fact  they  were  evidences  of  a  debt,  and  incumbrance) 
counteracted,  except   at  particular  periods   and  under  circumstan- 
ces of  severe  and  critical  situations  of  the  country,  their  own  bur- 
then ;  and  by  their  own  counterpoise  they  provided  a  remedy  for 
the  very  charge  which  was  created  by  the  debt,  in  increasing  the 
sakabU  value  and  the  prices  of  the  produce  of  that  property  which 
was  to  bear  the  burden.     The  system  rendered  the  owners  of  the 
incumbered  property,  of  ability  to  meet  the  necessary  taxes   for 
payment  of  the  dividends  with  cheerfulness,  because  without  any 
great  sacrifice  of  their  comforts.     Had  a  contrary  result   been 
^perienced,  how  could  the  landed  interest  have  borne  the  burden 
of  the  land  tax,  the  poor,  the  church,  the  highway  and  other  rates  s 
a  large  proportion  of  direct  taxes  of  the  country  ^  and  finally  of  the 
property  tax  on  the  landlord  and  the  tenant ;  thus  maintaining  the 
establishment  of  the  church ;    providing  support  for  the  poor ; 
^ping  up  roads  for  communication,  and  contributing  more  than 
One  h:ilf  of  tlie  other  taxes  of  the  country.     Perhaps  it  is  not  too 
^uch    to   assert,    that   directly   and    indirectly   the  landed   an4 
^{cultural  interests,  and  as  between  them  and  ultimately  the  landed 
interest  bear  |  parts  of  the  taxes  of  the  kingdom* 

Had  these  taxes  existed  at  the  commencement  of  the  fundin^r 
system  or  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  or  the 

war  of  or  of  the  American  war,  or  of  the  war  now 

recently,  and  so  gloriously,  terminated,  could  these  burdens  and  this 
taxation  have  been  borne  ?  in  other  words,  was  there  the  physical 
power  to  answer  them  ?  A  person  who  supposes  that  they  could 
have  been  paid,  must  be  totally  ignorant  of  the  history  of  thos^ 
periods  and  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  value  of  property  at 
that  value  existed  at  those  periods.  The  tithes  alone,  or  tiie  poor 
rates  alone,  of  the  present  day,  would  have  nearly  exhausted  the 
whole  rental  of  the  kingdom,  at  the  more  early  of  those  periods^ 
namely  the  revolution.  The  land  tax  will  by  its  produce  afibrd 
a  just  estimate  of  the  rental  of  England  and  Wales  at  the  close  of 
die  17th  century.  The  rental  was  then  10,000,000.  And  the 
bonus  and  indemnity  for  the  land  tax  was  a  legislative  provision  of 
die  same  session  of  parliament,  giving  a  bounty  on  the  exportation^ 
of  com,  under  a  recital  that  <<  it  had  been  found  by  experience 
that  the  exportation  of  com  and  grain  into  foreign  parts,  when  the 
price  thereof  was  at  a  low  rate  in  this  kingdom,  had  been  of  great 
advantage,  not  only  to  the  owners  of  land  but  to  the  trade  oi  thi& 
kingdom  in  general."  And  another  act  passed  in  the  same  session,^ 
which  <<  for  the  advancement  of  trade  and  encouragement  of 
6U»gt  and  manufacture  of  this  realm^  sanctioned  the  exportation 
of  beery  ale,  cyder  and  mum,**  and  another  act  revived  two  former 
actt  for  expom^  of  leather. 
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The  present  period  is  an  epoch  greatly  resembling,  but  far  sue- 
passing  ni  degree,  that  which  ne\t  took  place — ihe  ever  memorabL 
failure  of  that  great  speculation,  the  South  Sea  scheme ;  whicl 
promised  so  many  advantages,  and,  in  its  failure,  w«is  attendee 
with  such  extensive  ruin  as  seemed  to  tlircateh  not  only  the  welfar 
of  the  nation,  but  public  bankruptcy  ;  a  measure  wiiich  not  onl; 
called  for  legislative  enactment  but  received  it  5  and  gavf^  birth  ^ 
many  wise  provisions  existing  as  part  of  the  laws  of  this  day 
though  they  have  in  a  great  measure  been  evaded  and  are  becoxxi 
inoperative  and  a  dead  letter.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  th 
failure  of  this  scheme  gave  occasion  to  the  &tock  jobbing  act,  tb 
memorable  act  of  Sir  John  IVrnnrd.  The  next  pcricul  is  tha 
betNvecn  the  years  1750  and  17C0  wlien,  as  it  appears,  from  ai 
excellent  writer  of  that  day,  in  a  work  which  embraces  mor 
knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  it  treats  than  all  th?  volumes 
numerous  as  they  are,  written  on  the  same  subject  in  modern  time 
(Ilale's  husbandry),  that  farms  could  not  be  let,  nor  rents  paid 
and  the  farmers  were  in  the  most  ruined  and  wretched  condition 
The  measure  adopted  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  agricultura 
interest  was  the  act  which  established  our  internal  and  coastinj 
trade  in  corn. 

The  next  period  was  the  interval  between  1766  and  Americaj 
war,  when  lands  were  of  such  a  reduced  value  that  they  were  rented 
?-S  to  grass  lands,  at  from  15  to  20  shillings  per  ncre,  and  arabi 
lands  from  7  to  10  shillings  per  acre,  averaging  a  rental  throughou 
the  kingdom  of  10s.  per  acre,  and  in  many  district*  this  rent  was  .m 
reduced  by  land  tax,  poor  rates,  repairs,  &c.  that  the  actual  returj 
to  tlie  proprietor  of  th^  soil  was  not  above  5s.  per  acre  :  of  this  th 
writer  is  satisfied  from  his  knowledge  of  many  districts  and  from  ai 
inspection  of  the  leases  and  from  tlie  frequent  and  extensive  opportu 
nitits  of  seeing  the  rentals  of  proprietors  in  different  counties,  am 
the  accounts  of  their  families,  to  know  the  sale  price  at  thos 
periods.— In  the  interval  there  were  riots  on  account  of  the  hig] 
price  of  provisions.  And  during  this  eventful  war,  attended  witl 
such  heavy  expenses,  and  under  which  so  many  financial  diiHcultie 
were  experienced,  our  condition  seems  to  have  stood  in  thi 
manner.     We  commenced  the  war  with  a  debt  of  and  w 

ended  the  war  with  the  loss  of  the  colonies,  establishing  an  in 
dependent  America  with  a  debt  of  and   also  increasing  ou 

general  expenditure.  The  rental  of  tlie  kingdom  diminished  rathe 
than  increased. 

Between  the  close  of  the  American  war,  and  the  commencemen 
of  the  French  revolution,  and  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Pitt,  tba 
great  and  honest  minister,  the  affairs  of  this  country  attained  a  de 
grce  of  pre-eminent  and  unexpected  prosperity — the  funds  advanccc 
in  price : — money,    or    rather   the  circulating  medium,   was  sc 
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abunJant»  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  die  funds,  th:it 
loans  on  mortgage  were  attainable  to  any  extent.     The  capitalists 
were  competitors  to  obtain  securities   on    landed  property    and 
moiiey  might  be  borrowed  at  four  and  even  at  three  and  a  half 
per  cent.,  provided  the  borrower  would  und.Ttake  to  continue  the 
money  on  the  security  for  a  long  period,  for  instance,   7>   1 4-,  or 
20  years.     This  abundiucc  of  money  led  to  the  establishment  of 
many  banks,  and  they  g.ivo  the  facility  of  obtaining  credit,  thereby 
caablinj;  the   farmer  to  extend  his  capital,  and  to  make  impro\'c- 
nicnts  likely  to  afford  him  an  ample  remuneration,  and  even  great 
profit.    This  expenditurj  led  to  superior  Imsbandry,  to  draining, 
to  high  manuring,  to  irrigation,  and  the  natural  attendant,  an  im- 
proved breed  of  cattle.     It  enabled  the  peasantry  heretofore  needy, 
»nd  scarcely  able  to  pay  their  rent  at  the  end  of  tlie  year,  to  be  in 
3  state  of  prosperity,  and  of  ability  to  pay  an  increased  rent,  and 
to  contribute  towards  the  burdens  of  the  state  in  taxation.    It  pre- 
pared the  way  to  en.ible  them  to  assist  so  powerfully  as  they  have 
^one,  by  the  growth  of  corn,  and  of  an  improved  live  stock,  and 
^Y  the  more  extensive  use  of  manufactures,  and  a  more  liberal  and 
'^^ore  expensive   mode   of  living,  towards  the  attainment  of  the 
fc^at  object  of  bringing  the  French  revolution  to  that  crisis  which 
^'i  good  men  wished,  and  which   many  have  lived  to  see.     With- 
J'^t  the  co-operation  and  the  ability  of  this  larger  part  of  the  popu- 
j^^ion,  it  would  have  been  in  vain  to  have  expected,  and  impossi* 
"*^  to  have  accomplished,  so  happy  a  result.     Neither  the  sup- 
P*i5*s  of  food,  or  of  money,  could  have  been  obtained  \  nor  could 
^^^  manufacturers,  principally  engaged  in  our  home  trade,  have 
"^^n  so  fully,  so  usefully,  or  beneBcially  employed. 

^ith  these  benefits  to  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  inte- 
f^&ts,  have  followed,  as  was  just  and  naturally  to  be  expected,  the 
'^provement  in  the  condition  and  comforts  of  the  poor,  and  a 
^^untry  which,  in  many  parts,  was  comparatively  a  desert,  has 
^cn  converted,  by  tliesc  energies,   into  a  fruitful  soil,  capable  of 
^^^eeting  all  the  demands  of  an  increased  and  increasing  population. 
How    wvould   the  Lamy  at   Plymouth  have  been  supplied,  had 
Uie  wretched   sheep   of    former  times  been   the  only  stock  of 
the  western  counties  ?     Even  with  the  improved  breed  of  shcepj 
Cattle*  and  pigs,  producing  more  animal  food  in  one  year,  than 
Was  formerly  produced  in  two  years,  the  demand  exceeded  the 
supply  ;  and  sheep  of  the  age  of  12  and  IS  months,  and  cattle  of 
the  like  ages,  were  continually  butchered  \  the  latter  to  leave  prime 
beef  from  aged  cattle  for  the  government  contracts.     By  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  soil,  and  in  many  instances  even  without 
any  improvement,  by  the  certain  knowledge  of  its  capability  atlainod 
by  observation  of  the  improvements  accomplished  on  soib  of  biini- 
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lar  quality  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  land  rapidly  advanced  in 
value ;  and  the  abundance  of  money  which  prevailed  sliortly  before 
the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  with  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  securities  in  which  the  surplus  of  the  capitalist  could 
be  invested,  tended  to  advance  the  price  of  landed  property  in  a 
very  extraordinary  degree.  Frpm  the  year  1785  to  1795  a  more 
rapid  advance  took  place  in  many  districts,  than  at  any  other  period ; 
and  every  subsequent  sale  proved  that  the  price  of  land  was  on  the 
advance*— and  justified  a  belief  that  still  higher  prices  were  to 
be  expected. 

The  French  revolution,  and  the' alarms  it  excited,  increased  the 
price  by  the  desire  of  possessing  the  substantial  property  of  land : 
and  when  these  alarms  subsided,  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and 
the  immense  demand  for  all  sorts  of  the  produce  of  the  earthi 
which  gave  to  the  farmer  a  never  failing  market,  caused  a  progres- 
sive rise  in  the  price  of  corn  and  provisions,  and  especially  of  pro- 
visions, and  gave  to  the  rental, even  in  the  estimation  o£  farmers,  who 
"Were  the  chief  purchasers,  a  price  it  was  never  expected  to  attain  \ 
but  a  large  part  of  that  price  arose  from  the  great  profits  the  far- 
mers had  made,  and  had  invested  in  the  soil  to  secure  abundant 
crops,  and  profitable  production.  A  change  from  ilie  wretched 
and  racking  system  of  an  impoverished  tenantry,  to  the  libera] 
conduct  of  a  more  enlightened  and  thriving  race  of  farmers  ;  tc 
the  system  first  commenced  in  Scotland,  to  the  great  improvemeni 
of  that  country,  of  making  the  business  of  a  farmer  a  source  foi 
the  employment  of  capitiil,  to  be  retunied,  not  as  formerly  by 
successive  and  exhausting  crops,  but  in  gradual  instalments,  in  the 
form  of  a  high  rate  of  interest  corresponding,  though  in  a  very 
humble  degree,  with  the  returns  of  trade,  gave  to  the  soil  an  ac« 
tual  improved  annual  value,  of  at  least  ten  shillings  an  acre,  equal 
to  a  newly  acquired  capital  of  four  hundred  millions  of  money. 

The  quantity  of  money  withdrawn  from  commerce  in  conse- 
quence of  the  continental  system,  and  the  fashionable  pursuit  d 
agriculture  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  higher  stations  d 
life,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  a  patriot  King ;  all  the  taste 
acquired  for  improvements,  with  the  more  substantial  reason  that 
agriculture  afiForded  remunerating  profits  for  capital,  tended  tc 
keep  up,  and  even  to  increase  this  price  of  land  :  and  yet  had 
bread  been  sold  at  those  prices  at  which  it  could  have  been 
afforded,  consistently  witli  the  price  obtained  by  the  farmers  foi 
their  com,  the  riotous  inhabitants  of  London,  or  her  more  wis« 
citizens,  or  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  district,  would  not  have 
had  any  just  or  well  founded  ground  of  complaint.  Nor  in- 
deed during  the  war  did  the  citizens  of  London  complain,  although 
they  were  obviously  paying,  and  it  is  in  proof  that  they  paid,  neariy 
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25  per  cent  more  for  their  bread  than  it  was  really  worth,  accord- 
ing to  the  market  prices  of  com.     Nor  during  the  war  was  dissa- 
titfactioni  except  in  a  very  few  places,  felt  at  the  price  of  provi-^ 
sbns.    It  is  obvious  from  the  quantity  of  cprn  imported^  that  this 
cowxtry  did  not  grow  sufficient  for  its  supply ;   and  pork  was  at 
one  fctiod  so  scarce,  that  it  could  not  be  obtained ;  and  the  con- 
tncton  for  this  supply  to  government  incurred,  and  were,  with 
more  than  prudent  severity,  compelled  to  pay,  heavy  penalties  for 
non-performance  of  their  contracts ;  and  beef  and  mutton  were  so 
scarce  in  consequence  of  the  demand,  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  a 
supply  ^  nor  could  this  supply  liave  been  afforded,  if  a  selection  of 
improved  breeds  of  cattle  and  of  sheep,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  soil  forcing  these  breeds  into  an  early  state  of  ripeness,  had 
not  enabled  the  farmers  to  produce  articles  fit  for  the  butcher 
within  one  half  of  the  ancient  period.     With  6  year  old  oxen  and 
^  jear  old  sheep,  as  the  only  stock  to  the  market,  this  country 
would  have  been  totally  unequal  to  produce  a  supply  adequate  to 
fhe  demand,  and  the  war  must  have  been  closed  from  physical 
inability  to  continue  it. 

To  suppose  that  a  considerable  deficiency  could  have  been  sup- 
plied, by  purchases  from  foreign  countries,  is  absurd,  and  against 
^u  experience*  In  the  first  place,  a  very  large  supply  could  not 
'^▼e  been  obtained,  «nd  in  the  next  place,  the  country  could  noty 
through  a  series  of  years,  have  borne  the  expenditure  necess^try  to 
^'(^tain  the  supply.  A  man  must  be  devoid  of  calculation  to  sup* 
P^  that  this  country  could  even  for  three  years  be  dependant  on 
'Oreiga  supplies  for  one  third  part  of  its  food.  At  the  computation 
^  the  moderate  sum  of  6d.  per  day  for  the  food  of  each  individual, 
"^  food  of  one  third  of  our  population  would  require  an  expenditure 
^die  enoitoous  sum  of  54,000,0002.  a  year,  and  no  country,  not 
^y^England  in  all  its  boasted  wealth,  could  possibly  bear  this  expen- 
diture ;  more  especially  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  expenditure 
U  on  an  article  which  ceases  to  exist  the  moment  it  is  consumed, 
^  leaves  no  value  except  it  has  been  consumed  by  persons,  who, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  consumption,  give  eflfect  to  productive 
labor ;  returning  in  some  shape  an  equivalent  for  the  money  ex- 
pended in  food.  Such  equivalent  must  also  be  compared  with  tl.e 
enormous  diflference  in  point  of  political  economy,  between  the 
productive  labor  attained  hi  raising  food  in  our  own  country,  and 
applying  that  food  to  the  wealth  of  the  state,  and  the  productive 
labor  which  is  tlie  balance  of  profit,  on  provisions  raised  in  other 
countries,  and  purchased  from  them. 

A  country  wanting  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  depending  on 
ether  countries  for  them,  must,  of  necessity,  and  on  all  the  prin- 
ciples flf  barter,  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  country  supplying  those 
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provisions^  and  give  to  that  country  the  decided  balance  of  tlic 
value  of  trade. 

Let  it  never  be  forgotten  also,  that  one  of  the  uses,  and  one  of 
the  principal  benefits  of  encouraging  manufactures  for  exportation, 
is  through  the  medium  of  tlic  manufacture,  to  send  into  foreign 
countries,  not  only  the  fruits  of  the  nriisan  or  manufacturer,  but 
the  produce  of  our  soil,  as  changed  by  labor,  into  manufacture, 
&c.  &c. 

Notwithstanding  this  war  was  of  such  long  and  protracted  dura- 
tion, with  varied  success,  and  notwithstanding  the  national  debt 
was  increased  from  to  and  our  annual 

expenditure   encreased   from  progressively,    to    tlie 

enormous  sum  of  112,00  ),00'  /.  a  year,  siill  the  minister  boasted, 
and  had  reason  to  boiist,  of  the  florishing  stp.te  of  the  fin«.nces 
of  the  country,  and  tliat  our  resources  neither  had  failed,  or  were 
likely  to  fail.  How  happened  it  that  this  burden  of  taxation  could 
be  borne  without  injury  in  a  material  degree  to  the  people  ?  that 
the  landed  and  agricultural  interest  contributed  full  two  thin!  parts 
of  tliis  expenditure,  without  having  just  cause  to  complain,  or 
uttering  the  language  of  complaint  ?  The  reason  will  be  manifest 
to  those  who  examine  it. — Taxation  is  oppressive  or  severely  felt, 
only  when  the  sacrifices  demanded  from  the  people,  zre  beyond 
their  ability  to  meet  the  demand.  During  the  war,  the  high 
prices  obtained  by  the  farmer  enabled  him,  with  regularity  and 
punctuality,  to  pay  his  rent,  his  taxes,  tithes,  &c.  \  and  to  give 
extensive  employment  to  the  poor,  and  liberal  encouragement  to 
manufactures  !  Under  these  circumstances  the  circulation  was 
rapid,  and,  in  general,  healthy.  Though  large  sums  were  paid  in 
taxes,  and  found  their  way  into  the  treasury  of  the  government, 
they  were  returned  with  equal  rapidity  into  the  country,  as  the 
prices  of  those  articles  which  were  in  continual  demand.  The 
ability  of  the  farmer  and  proprietor  were  by  tliese  means  equal  to 
those  demands  of  the  slate  to  which  they  were  liable.  Durin^r 
this  state  of  things,  rents  had  increased.  The  price  of  labor,  the 
value  of  tythes,  and  of  all  those  articles  of  great  variety,  which 
were  purchas<*d  by  the  farmer,  had  increased  at  die  same  rate. 

The  peace  was  injurious  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
farmers,  by  putting  an  end  to  that  extraordinary  demand  which 
occasioned  competition  to  purchase,  and  caused  high  prices.  Of 
this  the  farmer  had  no  reason  to  complain  ;  it  was  an  event  which 
he  might  have  anticipated,  and  on  which  :.il  sensible  men  had 
calculated.  Very  few  farms  were  let  at  rents,  calculated  higher 
than  an  average  price  of  10  shillings  a  bushel  for  wheat ;  a  price 
which  is  generally  agreed  to  be  reasonable  between  the  fanner,  the 
landlord,  and  public.  A  still  greater  misfortune  to  farmers,  and 
that  which  has  overpowered  and  ruined  them,  was  the  ability  of 
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the  French  fanner  to  afTord  to  import  corn  and  prdvisions  into  this 
country,  at  a  ciieapor  rate  than  it  could  be  <;rown  by  British 
fanneni — and  tliat  he  was  allowed  to  do  thi^  for  too  long  a 
period. 

The  race  of  depreciation  began,  and  depression  f(/llowed  de- 
pression, till  the  British  farmer  was  excluded  from  all  hope  of 
comjetltioii  in  his  owji  home  market. — ^The  measure  of  the  Com 
Bill  H-as  del  r.)ed*  from  s:*s  si  on  to  session  for  1  years.  Then  die 
evident  necessity  for  protection  to  the  growers  of  British  corn  led 
to  extensive  spt-cuLticju  on  the  part  of  millers,  merchants,  and 
r.cilincn  :  and  the  liomo  market  was  so  ahu:ul..]uly  supphed  with 
foreign  corn,  that  it  either  excluded  the  use  of  home  grown  corn — 
or  gradual  sales  on  the  one  hand,  and  purch:!ses  on  the  other 
liiQd,  by  coru-merciia!its,  millers,  &c.  us  it  suited  their  purpose, 
gave  to  tla'm  full  granarios  and  the  commLuvl  of  the  market,  A 
depreciated  market,  with  few  buyers  and  many  competitors  to 
kUj  gave  to  the  merchants,  millers,  and  me.dmen,  the  power  of 
purchasing  at  prices  dictated  by  thems^'lves,  AWtX  thus  keeping  up 
dieir  stock  ^  and  it  was  a  part  of  this  evil  that  the  scane  capital 
^'ouM,  in  consequence  of  the  reduced  prices,  enable  the  millers, 
^'C  to  purchase  and  retain  a  double  quantity  of  corn  as  their 
stock  iu  hand. 

Sonie  evils  also  arose  out  of  the  war.  They  have  led  to,  ami 
QiAteriolly  influenced,  the  present  state  of  the  country.  From  a 
^nfidence  in  our  financial  resources,  the  scale  of  our  expenditure 
**  increased  in  every  department,  and  in  many,  professedly  under 
the  plea,  that  the  increase  in  the  expences  of  living  justified  an 
"crease  of  allowance  to  the  persons  who  filled  diiTcrent  stations 
^'nder  Government.  Hence  the  p\y  of  our  army  and  navy,  of  our 
'^w  oihcers,  &c.  &c.,  have  been  increased,  and  cannot,  without 
Pttt  diificulty,  be  diminished  ;  and  a  lavish  expenditure  has  taken 
place  in  many  appcunmcnts,  and  in  many  kX  our  establishments. 

Again,  the  denund  of  money  by  Gov-  riiment,  and  the  exclu- 
sive power  which  Government  possesses,  il:rough  the  medium  of 
I*«rliament,  of  borrowing  money  at  a  r:;t'?  .^f  interest  beyond  that 
fixed  by  the  laws  against  usury,  and  the  advantages  which  attend  tlie 
participation  in  loans  to  tue  Government,  have  given  to  Govern- 
nient  the  command  of  nearly  the  whole  of   the  floating  capital  of 
ti\s  country,  and  have  enhanced  tlie  value  cf  money,  and  tlie  con- 
sequent rate  of  interest  at  which  it  can  be  obtained.     During  the 
lodt  20   years  the  regular   transactions  oi  loan  on  mortgage  have 
ceasedj  or  have  existed  in  such  few  i:;stances,   that  these  are  to  be 
considered   only   as  exceptions.     Leans  of  this  description  have 
given  place  to  annuity  transactions ;  those  great  bancs  of  society 
ending  generally  in  the  ruin  of  the  borrower  and  of  the  lender  \ 
and  bankers,  and  other  persons  holding  money,  have  found  it  no 
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difficult  matter  to  enforce  a  line  of  conduct,  which  has  given  tc 
them  the  same  advantages,  as  are  conferred  by  the  annuity  market, 
as  forming  the  measure  of  the  interest  which  can  be  obtained  fb: 
money.  How  many  famihes  have  been  ruined  by  this  system  o 
granting  annuities,  and  how  many  tradesmen  have  become  bank 
rupts  by  speculations,  which  led  them  fondly  to  believe,  that : 
profit  could  be  made  from  trade,  or  manufacture,  carried  on  unde 
the  disadvantage  of  paying  in  interest,  discount,  &c.  &c.  10  pe 
cent,  on  the  capital  borrowed,  through  the  medium  of  a  pape 
circulation  ! 

The  system  also  of  speculation  practised  on  the  Stock  Ezchann 
of  dealing  in  the  funds  by  bargains  of  time,  thus  evading  the  whole 
some  provisions  of  Sir  John  Barnard's  Act,  have  been  parts  of  th 
same  delusive  and  ruinous  system,  l^hey  may  have  bee 
useful  to  Government,  though  this  is  questionable,  during  th 
period  of  war,  when  Government  has  been  the  borrower  of  mone] 
by  keeping  up  the  price  of  the  funds,  and  consequently  enablin 
the  Minister  to  contract  for  loans  on  more  advantageous  terms  t 
the  country,  if  the  country  can  be  deemed  as  benefited  hj 
system  which  is  accelerating  thu  ruin  of  the  great  mass  of  d) 
people.  The  time,  however,  is  approaching,  and  cannot  be  to 
quickly  accelerated,  when  Government  will  cease  to  be  a  bortowei 
zipi  consequently  its  interest  will,  as  to  this  point,  be  in  the  n 
duction,  rather  than  in  the  increase  of  the  price  of  the  funds ;  fc 
the  lower  tho  funds  shall  be,  the  more  quickly  will  the  Sinkni 
Fund  perform  its  destined  office,  of  purchasing  redeemable  annu 
ties  created  by  Parliament,  and  constituting  the  funded  debt  of  A 
nation . 

The  establishment  of  this  Sinking  Fund  was  a  measure  of  tli 
most  profound  wisdom,  and,  rightly  applied,  it  is  capable  not  onl 
of  producing  the  benefit  of  tlie  great  design  which  gave  it  exist 
ence,  but  relieving  us  from  the  difficulties  in  which  we  are  ir 
volved,  and  which  this  fund  was  destined  to  have  preventec 
namely,  the  increase  of  the  National  Debt,  to  the  extent  whic 
should  amount  to  a  grievance. 

With  these  high  sentiments  of  the  power  of  the  Sinking  Func 
it  is  firmly  believed,  that  this  wise  measure  has  been  a  source  of 
large  portion  of  our  difficulties.  A  just  estimate  of  its  powers  b 
the  people,  with  many  misrepresentations  of  its  effi!ct  by  the  sup 
port«rs  of  the  measures  of  Government,  have  led  the  people  c 
this  country  to  submit  with  more  than  ordinary  patience,  an 
with  more  than  well-grounded  confidence,  to  an  increase  of  th 
National  Debt.  The  power  of  discharging  the  debt  at  the  end  c 
a  definite  period,  has  led  men  to  disregard  the  debt,  or  rather  th 
annuity,  as  a  perpetual  incumbrance.    The  landed  interest  haw 
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in  paniculaTy  been  deluded  bv  this  consideration.  It  iaone  of  rital 
importance  to  them ;  and  ougnt  to  regulate  their  measures  in  those 
parliamentary  discussions,  which  may  be  expected  to  take  place. 
To  make  (he  Sinking  Fund  useful,  it  is  essential  to  put  an  end  to 
the  increase  of  the  debt.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  Sinking  Fund 
can  discharge  the  precedent  debt  for  the  time  being.  To  be  useful 
the  fund  must  go  on,  by  its  gradual  means,  to  extinguish  the  debt 
and  annihilate  the  tixes,  which  are  the  fund  for  that  portion  of 
the  debt  which  is  redeemed.  Of  all  the  measures  ever  introduced 
into  political  action,  the  Sinking  Fund  has  been  made  most  instru- 
mental to  deceive  the  people.  Instead  of  causing  a  diminution^ 
it  has  been  converted  to  the  purpose  of  being  the  great  instrument 
of  increasing  the  burden  of  taxation.  Introduced  by  Sir  Robert 
^^alpole,  dud  afterwards  revived  by  Afr.  JP/7/, .  most  honestly  and 
most  honorably  to  diminish  a  burthen  of  taxation,  occasioned  by  a 
debt  amounting,  on  the  5th  of  January,  178G,  (in  Mr.  Pitt's  time,)  ■ 
to  i238,23 1,248.  55.  2  7/.  it  has  been  made  the  stalking  horse, 
^y  which  the  people  have  been  drawn  into  the  snare  of  per- 
mit;^  succeeding   Ministers   to  increase  the  National  Debt  to 

with  a  Property  Tax  of  j^  14,000,000   a  * 
jear,  and  heavy  War  Taxes  beyond  the  annual,  and  these  greatly 
I'lcreased,  expenses  of  Government,  and  bevond  the  interest  of  the 
National  Debt. 

It  excites  a  smile  of  contempt  also  to  see  with  what  gravity  men 
receive  the  consoling  rehearsal,  that  by  means  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
^e  have  purchased  about  250  millions  of  our  National  Debt,  con- 
sidered as   the  old  debt.     A  school-boy  ought  to  be  chastised, 
who  could  not  easily  discover,  that  if  a  man  borrowed  ^100  every 
year,  and  bid  aside  100th  part  of  the  sum  at  compound  interest 
as  a  sinking  fund  against  the  old  debt,  his  debt  would  end  in  his. 
ruin  \  for  though  the  sinking  fund  would  pay  off  die  debt  now 
contracted,  it  would  never  discharge  each  succeeding  debt  by  its 
Own  operation.   The  debt  would  at  the  cud  of  each  year,  or  which, 
for  this  argument,  is  of  the  same   cfTccc,  would  at  tJie  end  of 
each  period  of  10  years,  or  each  successive  war,  be  greatly  in- 
creased.    Whoever  compares  this  statement  witli  the  result  of ; 
the  Sinking  Fund,  will  find  three  facts. 

1st.  That  the  Sinking  Fund  has  given  facility  to  new  loans. 
2d.  That  the  Sinking  Fund,  arising  from  the   old   debt,  has 
made  very  little  progress  in  the  redemption  of  that  debt. — And 

3d.  That  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
aHses  from  the  sum  abstracted  from  the  new  loans,  and  compound 
interest  on  the  sums  so  abstracted. 

The  account  must  be  thus  settled.  We  had,  in  1786,  an  over- 
whelming, debt  of  238  millions,  and  by  means  of  a  Sinking  Fund, 
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we  have  paid  off  a  small  part  of  that  debt ;  but  by  borrowing 
largely,  and  taking  one  per  cent,  from  each  loan,  and  by  improv-> 
xng  the  one  per  cent,  at  compound  interest,  we  have  also  paid  off 
a  small  part  of  the  new  debt,  but  upon  the  balance,  the  nation 
owes  at  least  three  times  tlic  sum  it  did  at  tlic  commencement  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  of  1786.  True  it  is  that  the  Sinking  Fund  has  a 
power,  by  compound  interest,  of  paying  off  this  additional  debt  in 
a  certain  portion  of  the  next  100  years;  but  unless  we  act  with 
more  wisdom  in  the  ensuing  period,  than  we  have  done  in  the  cor- 
responding period,  now  recently  completed,  we  shall  hare  a  new 
debt  increased,  in  tlie  same  proportion  as  the  two  debts  united 
give  one  aggregate  amount  after  a  deduction  of  the  part  actual]]^ 
redeemed. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  in  the  period  of  a  century,  the  debt 
increased  from  about  <£' 7,000,000  to  jC700,OGO,000,  being  a 
centiple;  and  nearly  of  the  same  amount  as  if  the  debt  of 
j67,000,000  had,  during  this  period,  been  sufiered  to  increase  at 
the  rate  of  compound  interest.  What  an  argument  does  this 
afford  against  a  corresponding  increase  for  the  next  century  ?  and 
hew  strongly  does  it  urge  the  necessity  of  retracing  our  steps  by 
adhering  strictly  to  give  effect  to  the  Sinking  Fund  ;  and  in  futave 
confining  our  annual  expenditure  within  the  bounds  of  our  sup* 
plies  for  tlie  year  ?  Let  it  be  asked,  could  a  like  progressive  in- 
come of  the  debt,  for  the  next  hundred  years,  be  met  by  any 
possible  resources  on  which  the  country  could  calcuhte  ?  In  short, 
is  tlie  country  sufficiently  bold  to  look  forward  to  one  hundred 
times  the  amount  of  the  present  taxation,  and  a  corresponding 
advance  in  the  price  of  provisions  ?  Most  assuredly  it  is  not! 
What  an  argument  is  this  for  strict  economy  in  her  expenditure  ! 
Gloss  the  question  as  they  please,  the  adherents  and  partakers  of  a 
system  of  patronage,  must  admit,  that  increase  of  taxation  mast 
cause  an  increase  of  the  prices  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  and 
in  particular  of  corn,  and  other  farm  produce,  while  farmers  and 
land-owners  shall  contribute  to  taxation  ;  for  how  are  they  to  be 
distinguished  from  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who  indemnify 
themselves  from  taxes,  by  charging  the  tax  and  the  interest  of  the 
increased  capital,  and  a  profit  on  that  capital,  on  the  consumer  ?— 
Each  successive  dealer  in  th'j  article,  viz.  the  farmer,  the  country 
trader,  the  merchant,  tlic  miller,  the  mealman,  and  the  bakcr^ 
must  have  the  tax  in  his  price,  and  a  profit  on  that  part  of  the 
capitaL  which  is  included  in  the  price  of  the  material  of  bread,  as 
it  passes  through  his  hands.  Some  call  this  an  increase  of  circu- 
lation, and  every  increase  of  circulation,  is,  with  them,  weald;. 
If  this  be  true,  the  laborers  are  rich,  in  proportion  as  the  price  of 
their  bread  is  high  from  taxation !  How  can  men  be  duped  by  such 
palpable  falsehood  I 
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It  is  also  another  singular  circumstance  in  our  political  and 
financial  history,  that  about  die  year  1692,  shortly  after  the  Revo- 
lution, the  Government,  as  is  manifest  from  the  documents  of  that 
day,  was  under  the  greatest  diihculty  for  resources  to  carry  on  the 
^^w  against  France :  and  the  Land  Tax,  in  its  present  form,  was 
I'esorted  to  as  a  temporary  measure,  under  the  advice  of  John 
Hampden,  the  son  of  the  Champion  of  British  Liberty.  ( See  State 
Tncts,  2  Vol.  p.  309.) 

At  that  period  tlie  whole  annual  income  of  Government  was 
i'2,000,000,  increased  as  it  had  been  in  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts 
from  600,000  to  that  amount :  and  at  the  end  of  little  more  than 
'  century  the  expenditure  of  the  Government  in  one  year  was 
'^rly  120,000,000,  or  the  centiple  of  the  expenses  shortly  befofe 
Ae  Revolution !  !  !     What  a  reflection  on  Statesmen  who  do  nofc 
P^ard  against  the  evil ;  seeing  that  by  a  lavish  and  unnecessary  ex- 
P^diture  at  the  commencement  of  a  century,  they  may  entail  on 
^c  country,  ruin  in  its  finances  and  in  its  revenues  at  the  end  of  that 
period  ! !   How  strongly  arc  the  people  and  the  contributors  to  the 
'laxes  armed  with  the  reason,  as  they  arc  with  the  right,  to  insist 
"^^t  economy  in  the  expenditure  shall  in  future  be  strictly   ob- 
served ! 

"To  those  who  think,  and  to  those  who  urge,  that  land  proprie- 
tors have  grown  too  r.ch  and  that  f.irmers  have,  during  the  war, 
^^3.cted  extravagant  prices  for  tiicir  produce^  a  fe^v  observations 
»e    due. 

^jt^hat  capital  has  increased  in  so  slow  a  degree  in  value  as  land  ? 
^^*iat  race  of  owne'rs  are  content  with  so  moderate  an  income  from 
"^^ IT  property,  as  land  proprietors  ?  "Was  not  meat,  and  sometimes 
corn,  as  dear  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  ?  And  also  in  the  years 
1766,  1767,  and  1768,  as  at  present  ? 

]tf  the  Land  Proprietors  had  not  rendered  the  produce  of  the 

spil  cheap,  how  could  merchants  and  manufacturers  have  grown 

^^^  so  rapidly,  and  displaced  the  ancient  proprietors  of  the  soil, 

*°^  fiDed  their  station  ?     Does  not  experionce  justify  the  observa- 

^^^%  that  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  become  in  quick  suc- 

^^ssion  the  proprietors  of  tlic  soil ;  forming  new  families,  while  the 

^^^  families  are  necessitated  to  give  place  to  these  their  more  for- 

j^^tc  and  wealthy  neighbours,  and   to  seek  independence,  by 

^^ding  their  children  to  trades,  to   manufactures,  and   to  com- 

j^^^ce  ?     A  capital  of  £  5000  in  money  is  often  encreased  to 

^O0,000,  and  even  to  J,' 1,000,000,  by  trade,  manufacture,  or 

'?'*>tiierce.      This  is  never  done  by  the  proprietor  of    a  farm 

?   «C5000,  merely  as  the  proprietor.      The  increase  is  altogc- 

?•**  impmcticable  from  rent ;  and  fortunate  discoveries  of  mines, 

^*  are  lotteries  not  to  be  taken  into  account. 
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Next  as  to  farmers — take  wheat  at  10s.,  barley  at  5$.^  and  c 
at  8s.  4d.  a  bushel,  and  the  bushel  of  wheat  to  be  GOlb., 
barley  to  be  501b.,  and  of  oats  to  be  40lb. 

At  these  rates  a  pound  of  wheat  brings  2d.,  a  pound  of  bai 
costs  less  than  l^d.,  and  a  pound  of  oats  Id. 

Deduct  for  the  tithes,   1-lOth  part;  for  the  poor,  another  1 

part  i  for  the  King  and  taxes,  another  10th  part ;  for  vermin,  a 

thcr  10th  part;  and  G-lOih  j:arts  of  each  of  these  sums  remain 

Without  entering  into  particulars  of  the  heavy  expences  of  rail 

the  crop,  preparing  the  ground,  manuring  it,  providing  seed  : 

manure,  cleaning  the  ground  while  tlie  crop  is  growing,  separat 

the  crop  from  the .  ground,    and  carrying  it  to  the  stack  ya 

threshing  it,  winnowing  it,  laying  it  into  tlie  granary,  and   I 

quently  ventilating  it ;  consider  only  the  expence  of  carrying  i 

the  next  Market-Town,  on  an  average  15  miles  ;  delivering  it 

the  merchant ;   his  delivery  to  the  ship  ;  the  transit  by  sea  t( 

public  market,  (for  this  influences  the  price  throughout  the  kii 

dom,)  the  delivery  into  the  warehouse  of  the  corn-factor,  or  nq 

chant  and  his  sale  and  commission,  or  profit,  and  it  will  be  a  in 

ter  of  astonishment,  without  adverting  to  rent  to  the  landlord, 

profit  to  the  farmer,  how  these  articles  can  be  rendered  so  cheap 

^o  other  article  is  rendered  at  so  low  a  rate — compare  corn  vi 

potatoes,  or  with  rice,  and  the  low  and  cheap  prices  of  corn  will 

obvious.     Look  at  the  prices  of  carriage  by  waggon  or  by  coa 

for  great  or  for  short  distances ;  say  la.,  2d.,  and  3d.  per  lb. 

cording  to  the  distance  :  at  the  price  of  porterage  and  cartage 

London  and  other  great  cities,  often  Id.  per  pound,  and  on  ga 

and  small  parcels  much  higher ;  or  look  at  coal-heavers  who  I 

quently  earn  one  guinea  each  per  day,  in  discharging  a  vessel 

her  coals  ;  and  the  mind  is  astonislied  that  corn  and  other  artic 

of  first  necessity,  can  be,  or  have  been,  rendered  so  cheap ;  and  s 

more  that  they  or  land  have  advanced  so  little  in  price,  when  co 

pared  with  other  articles.     A  similar  review  of  the  price  of  gra 

hay,  turnips,  and  potatoes,  as  consumed  by  cattle,  and  convert 

into  beef,  mutton,  &c.,  would  afFbrd  a  similar  result.     50Ib 

potatoes,  1001b.  of  turnips,  lOOlb.  of  grass,  or  20lb.  of  hay,  \ 

not  yield  to  the  firmer  the  gross  price  of  6d.,  or  3s.  6d.  per  w» 

for  the  maintenance  of  the  animal  by  which  these  articles  are  c< 

sumed  !  and  how  little  his  profit  is,  even  in  favorable  times^  v 

readily  occur  after  rent,  taxes,  interest  of  capital,  labor,  and  I 

risk  of  casualties  are  deducted  ! !     Would  merchants  and  mar 

facturers  be  content  with  prices  equally  moderate,  then  there  woi 

be  that  equality  for  which  some  of  them  are  so  clamorous. 

Look  at  the  article  of  Fish  !      Is  it  not  obtained  with  less  lat 
and  expence  on  capital  than  com  or  meat>  and  yet  it  sells  at  a  i 
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Ingher  price  per  pound  than  the  former,  and  generally  s^s  high  as 
the  latter  J  and  the  attempt  to  glut  the  market  with  this  article 
would  tend  to  a  further  reduction  in  the  prices  of  farm  produce  ! 
Again,  consider  how  cheap  and  under  what  advantages  of  ab- 
sence of  Taxes,  &c.  cotton  is  grown,  and  yet  cotton  sells  for  more 
per  pound  than  'o^ooL 

This  statement  proves  how  groundless  are  the  clamors  against 
the  prices  of  farm  produce. 

To  those  also  who  may  urge  that  the  present  distresses  are 
nierely  temporary  and  not  likely  to  be  of  long  duration,  it  may  be 
truly  answered,  that  they  have  taken  a  short-sighted  view  of  the 
subject..  A  depreciated  capital  in  agriculture  is  not  soon  advanced 
to  its  former  value.  Losses  once  incurred  are  not  easily  replaced,  and 
if  they  can  be  replaced  by  gradual  profits,  nothing  can  compensate 
for  die  loss,  except  it  induces  new  zeal,  causes  increased  exertion, 
•and  is  productive  of  more  habitual  industry :  so  as  to  bring  the 
^pital  to  the  same  state  of  progression  as  if  no  depreciation  bad 
taken  place. 

A  loss  of  that  capital,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  labors,  and  to 
•^  success,  of  the  farmer,  has  a  general  tendency  to  multiply  hi« 
Acuities  by  taking  from  him  the  power  of  reproduction.  It  is  a 
**•«#  which  is  similar  to  and  in  the  inverse  order  of  compotmd  in^ 
^<Ri/»  By  rendering  the  farm  every  year,  less  and  less  productive, 
™^  quantity  of  cattle,  and  the  me.ins  of  raising  manure,  and 
^'^nsequently  of  securing  crops  or  keeping  cattle ;  in  short  of 
"taking  returns  to  the  government,  the  church,  the  poor,  or  the 
I^prietor  ;  and  even  the  occupier  himself ;  are  diminished  in  a 
fiiiiUiplied  ratio. 

Another  cause  of  general  distress  arises  more  immediately 
ironx  taxationj  or  its  consequences,  ^fhe  operation  of  taxes  is  to 
dra\^  the  circulating  medium, — the  currency, — from  the  distr.nt 
parts  of  the  country,  to  the  metropolis,  as  the  seat  of  empire  ;  tbe 
place  at  which  the  Treasury  is  kept ;  and  where  the  money  is  c^.ts* 
^uted.  In  the  time  of  war,  a  large  porrion  of  the  money  collected 
*^  ^5»xes  is  returned  to  the  country,  for  the  articles  required  fcr 
^  *Tmy  and  navy,  and  with  such  prices  as  make  the  demands  of 
uic  government  fight,  and  at  such  periods  as  enable  the  farmers  to 
"*  feady  with  their  taxes,  their  rent,  &c.  While  at  present,  in 
PJ^^^f  the  demands  of  Government,  without  corresponding  returns, 
V^  Ae  country  without  a  circulating  medium. — After  the  Tax- 
8~^^«^r  has  collected  his  demand,  the  country  is  in  a  state  of  com- 
V^^  ^xhausrion.     The  want  of  a  ready  or  a  good  market  leaves 

*  -''armer  without  adequate   means  of  mcctiirg  successive  re- 
mands. ' 
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WedUh^  fkrmers  may  bear  the  loss,  and  eren  tlerhre  profit  ttl 

advantage  from  the  pressure  on  their  less  fortunate  neighbourk 
it  is  a  fair  calculation)  and  the  experience  of  the  two  last  years  hte 
proved  it,  that  full  4-5  parts  of  the  farmers  are  not,  in  ordinary 
times,  able  to  do  more  than  within  the  year  to  meet  the  current  e*** 
pences  and  pay  their  rent.  How  are  the  expences  and  the  rent  to 
be  now  paid  ?  Every  well  informed  person  must  know  that  there 
are  distinct  classes  of  farmers,  who  have  different  pursuits  ;  some 
wearing  cattle  j  some  grazing  them ;  some  looking  for  returns  from 
the  profit  of  the  dairy ;  while  the  great  bulk  are  corn-growing 
farmers,  whose  farms  are  managed  on  the  principles  of  conferti* 
We  husbandry,  and  they  make  their  returns  partly  ftom  com  and 
partly  from  cattle,  including  sheep. 

Depreciated  prices  tend  to  diminish  rather  than  increase  die 
quantity  of  their  com ;    for  any  failure  in  the  managemeflft  and 
preparation  for  the  crop,  and  still  more  the  total  absence  or  dimio- 
nution  of  purchased  manure  (an  evil  now  deplorably  existing  in  ft 
very  great  degree)  will  lead  to  corresponding  diminution  oi  the* 
acrcable  produce  of  tlie  lands  in  corn  :  the  want  of  manure  will  be- 
felt  in  a  proportionate  degree,  in  the  succeedhig  crops  of  herba^B^ 
tmd  die  consequent  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  animal  foo^L 
In  every  successive  year  the  evil  will  increase  in  a  progressive  ratio^ 
from  die  deficiency  of  straw,  fodder,  &c.  &c.     Thus  nwre  scmcy 
crops,  less  stock,  and  reduced  prices  combined,  will  render  tlie 
farmer*8  ruin  not  only  certain,  but  rapid  !    a  theory  no  longer  de- 
p^ding  on  conjecture  or  probabilities,  but  established  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  by  the  experience  of  the  two  last  years,  and 
by  the  present  general  and  acknowledged  ruined  condition  of  dv 
«gricultur»l  interests. 

Ordmary  minds,  unacquainted  with  agricultural  detsuls,  camdt 
easily  comprehend  this  statement.  It  is  difficult,  as  was  manifest 
from  the  little  attention  given  by  the  public  to  the  evidence  ad- 
duced t>n  the  measure  of  the  Corn  Bill,  to  make  the  snbfect 
familiar  to  them  by  any  detail  of  the  farming  process  as  applied  to 
corn.  The  subject  may  however  be  rendered  easily  intelligifaie 
to  any  one,  by  a  representation  of  the  condition  of  a  farmer^  iraote 
Tent  is  to  be  made  only,  or  principally,  from  catde. 

Let  the  ability  of  his  farm  be  taken  at  80  head  of  catde :  he  will 
calculate  on  selling  one  fourth  part  of  his  stock  annually.  Sg^ 
selling  this  proportion,  being  those  of  4r  years  old,  he  will  fceepv^ 
a  succession  on  his  farm.  The  increase  of  each  succeeding  year 
will  replace  the  proportion  which  has  been  iold  in  die  preceding 
year. 

The  time»  are  so  changed  by  an  alteration  in  prices,  chat  instetd 
of  f  6  head  of  cattle^  double  the  number  must  be  soU  to  pTod,«c* 
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w  saaie  amount  of  money.     Thus  the  farm  is  left  with  an  inadf-' 

l^Ute  itock  to  the  extent  of  20  head  of  cattle.     The  farm  will  be 

^teriorated  in  respect  of  manure,  from  the  want  of  stock.     The 

lanxier  will  also  have  lost  the  power  of  reproduction,  that  is,  of 

'•^ing  up  a  regular  succession  of  cattle.    This  mischief  for  one 

7*^  would  be  seriously  felt,  and  not  easily  recovered.     The  effect 

^^  tht  second  yeaf  will  be  calamitous  *,    a  sale  at  the  like  reduced 

f*^€s,  without  any  allowance  for  the  loss  in  reproduction,  would 

'j'^tlg  the  farm  to  the  condition  of  requiring  the  sale  of  an  addi- 

J'^'ial  number  of  cattle,  to  produce  the  same  money  as  in  the 

yean     The  farmer  then  sold  his  cattle  at  the  age  o£  ^ 

)»  and  S  years,  being  half  of  his  stock.   To  produce  the  same 

of  money,  he  must  sell  3  years  old,  2  years  old,  and  year^ 

^  }  thus  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  he  would  have  exhausted 

"^^  whole  stock  of  his  farm,  with  its  increase  of  the  current  ye:ir. 

"W-  Kke  observations,  with  very  little  variation,  are  applicable  to  a 

f^iMer  whose  returns  are  from  sheep.     This  may  appear  like  a 

WA,  aad  be  scoffed  at  by  the  ignorant  or  the  interested.    It  is^ 

"^^vever,  so  consistent  with  the  truth,  that  100,000  persons  re-t 

«^ic«d  from  affluence  to  beggary,  are  ready  to  be  attesting  wit- 

^'^^tsM  of  the  fact,  demonstrated  in  their  own  unfortunate  condi- 

«oiL     Nor  are  these  individual  cases.  They  are  cases  which  form 

My  a  part  of  one  universal  mass  of  ruin  among  those  who  pos* 

^M  the  best  and  most  useful  parts  of  the  property  of  the  country  ; 

of  that  4)ass  of  the  community,  who  are  in  the  fable  represented 

U  tbe  belly s  against  whom  the  members  were,  in  the  last  year,  such 

loud  and  virulent  complainants* 

In  the  short  space  of  S  years,  an  agricultural  capital  of 
&(K^0OO,00Oi.  of  money,  has  been  reduced  in  value  to  about 
lSQi^OW,(!lOQi.  There  has  been  withdrawn  from  this,  the  prin- 
CMal  fount3iii  of  circulation,  and  source  of  wealth,  an  annual  sum 
of  about  120^000^000/.  a  year,  or  2/.  per  acre,  and  the  landed 
interest  already  burdened  with  taxes,  tithes,  and  poor  rates,  must 
be  content  with  a  diminished  income  to  the  extent  of  10,000,000/^ 
a  year,  reducing  their  capital  in  value  to  an  amount  of 
5150,000,000/. ;  thus  a  National  Debt  which  was  felc  to  press  witl| 
gfeat  severity  on  property,  t.iken  at  its  former  value,  is  become 
prerwhelming  on  the  same  property  in  its  reduced  value  ;  and  not 
only  is  the  value  reduced,  but  the  reduced  value  cannot  be  realized 
by  sales  on  any  terms.  In  Norfolk  alone,  landed  property  to  the 
▼siliM  of  one  million  and  a  half  is  on  sale,  without  buyers,  for 
WVit  of  money  \  and  in  these  times  no  one  ever  dreams  of  selling, 
eseept  from  necessity.  The  Property  Tax  for  Great  Britain  gives 
at  the  result,  a  rental  of  38,000,000/  ;  thus  our.  expences  For  a 
paac^  ettablishmeut  will  be  nearly  double  the  rentali  and  our  ex-^ 
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)cnce»  in  \i'ar  three  times  the  rental  cf  the  I.md.     Was  GreoX 
Britain  ever  before  in  .^  roil  need  and  iiripoverished  a  condition  ? 

By  the  destruction  of  the  circulating  inv^dium,  n  total  inability  to 
purchase  exists,  and  a  value  depreciated  by  the  reduction  of  tlie 
rcntsly  is  still  further  deprcciatod  by  the  ccmpetition  to  sell !  and 
who  is  benefited  by  this  sadden,  extraordinary,  and  unexpected 
change  ?  no  one  besides  the  capitalist^  who  can  realize  his  money  ; 
and  how  few  are  they  ?  and  purchase  land  at  the  reduced  price  ; 
and  the  funded  proprietor,  the  creditor  of  the  public,  who  retains 
an  income  to  the  extent  of  more  than  one  half  of  the  rent.d  of  the 
kingdom,  without  any  diminution,  whilst  the  unfortunate  deDtOTy 
in  the  shape  of  landed  interest,  is  to  be  content  with  two  third 
parts  of  that  income  which  he  possessed  when  he,  on  thf  Jailh  qf 
the  continuance  of  that  incomey  concurred  so  libenilly  in  granting 
those  supplies,  which  are  now  his  bane  and  his  ruin. 

The  former  system  of  circulating  mi-diuin  is  so  altered  that  it 
exists  only  in  name.  While  tho  wealtliy  iarmer  supplied  tht 
country  banker,  and  the  banker  supplied  his  needy  neighbours)  and 
btill  more  tlie  manufacturer ;  the  surplus  capital  found  its  way  tD 
the  metropolis,  and  to  the  principal  cities  and  towns  ;  and  theve 
administered  usefully  to  tho  purposes  of  commerce,  by  giving  to  - 
tradesmen  the  benefit  of  that  credit  which  tlieir  property  and  meir 
industry  justified. 

The  change  of  the  system  ;  the  revulsion  from  a  stdte  of  exten- 
sive circulation  to  a  precarious  and  scanty  supply,  has  nraterially  . 
injured  men  engaged  in  manufactures  and  commerce  i  and  hzs 
produced  a  succession  of  bankruptcies  among  bankers,  and  those 
dependent  on  them  for  a  necessary  supply,  to  keep  up  the  circula- 
tion once  put  in  motion.  Tlie  patients  who  had  been  fed  highly^ 
could  not  bear  to  be  reduced  at  once  to  so  meagre  a  diet :  and 
whoever  will  make  enquiries  among  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing classes  of  the  community,  engaged  in  the  home  trade,  will 
soon  learn  that,  with  some  few  exceptions,  this  class  of  the  com- 
munity has  gained  no  advantage  by  the  change. 

The   present   unfortunate  state    of  the  country   presents   the 
lamentable  history  of 

Government  suing  executions  for  taxes,  and  for  balances  in  the- 
hands  of  receivers.  Sec. 

Bankers^  many  of  them  receivers,  arc  thus  called  on  to  pay  the 
deposits  with  them. 

They  again  call  on  their  debtors ;  and  the  receivers  are  uslnj^ 
the  harsh  processes  of  extents  in  aid. 

Mortgagees  are  enforcing  their  securities  from  the  diihculty  o^ 
obtaining  i:  erest : 

And  as  to  bankers^  from  the  necesshy  of  having  ready  money ,  an«i 
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'  Needy  or  improvident   landlords,  are  levying  their  rc»ts   by 

4.^i6tres8e8  III 
I  What  a  wretched  and  melancholy  picture !  at  a  period  too,  wh^ 

I  the  extent  of  the  stamp  laws,  ami  the  expence  of  litigation,  have 

[  rendwred  it  more  wise  to  abandon  debts  of  small  amount,  than  to 

i  incur  the  loss  of  a  suit  to  recover  tliem.     A  debt  of  20Z.  is  np 

^  JoDger  worth  the  certain  extra  expence  beyond  taxed  costs,  of 

i^ovenng  it.  And  that  modem  production  of  mistaken  hurna- 
*»ty,  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Act,  enables  the  unrighteous  or  un- 
pnncipled  debtor,  to  treat  his  creditor  with  derision  and  con- 
tempt. 

As  was  predicted  by  the  writer  of  these  observations,  tradesmen 
^  shopkeepers  in  the  country,  and  manufacturing  laborers  for 
home  consumption,  (the  great  body  of  petitioners  against  the  Corn 
^ill,)  hive  found  too  late,  that  their  interest  was  sacrificed  to  their 
pgudices,  and  that  cheap    bread   and    cheap   provisions    have 
"bought  no  blessing  to  them.     The  saving  in  the  price  of  bread 
^d    provisions  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  want  of  em- 
P*oynienr,  and  the  consequent  want  of  means  of  buying  the  same 
^'^^niity  of  bread  and  provisions  even  at  the  reduced  prices.     The 
Agricultural  laborer  is  most  undeservedly  brought  into  thfe  same 
^fficuJty  ;  while  the  laborers  employed  in  those  oranches  of  manu- 
^^ture  %%'hich  have  gained  an  advantage,  in  consequence  of  in- 
^5^sed  demand,  occasioned  by  the  change  from  war  to  peace, 
^^U  not  yield  to  the  change  in  the  times  :    for  without  regard  to 
^^  prices  of  bread  and  provisions,  they  continue  their  wages  at 
^^  same  rate  as  formerly ;  or  wherever  the  demand  for  labor  ex- 
^*ds  the  supply,  increased  wages  are  demanded  and  paid.     It  is 
*^^oriou8  that  the  persons  employed  in  the  collieries  in  Stafford^ 
^^^,  refused  to  make  any  abatement  in  their  wages,  as  a  conse- 
^Bence  of  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  provisions  :    and  joumey- 
^^M,  according  to  the  newspapers,  have  lately  been  apprehended 
^or  an  extensive  conspir.icy  to  keep  up  the  price  of  wages,  and 
^cluile  the  employment  of  apprentices.     It  has  been  observable 
loo^  as  might  be  expected,  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  districts, 
that  persons  who  had  been  supported  on  farms,  by  employment 
there  during  the  war,  for  want  of  regular  employ  in  manufactures, 
were,  on  the  levival  ol  the  manufactures,  in  which  they  had  been 
educated,  drawn  from  the  farms  by  the  temptation  of  an  advan^^e 
of  wages,  whilst  the  persons,  who   by  iheir  habits  regularly  be?- 
longed  to  the  farms,  were  submitting  to  a  reduction  in  th^eir 
wages.     Thus  those  farm  laborers,  the  most  deserving  part  of  thr 
copununity  for  their  steady  conduct,  their  industry,  and  th»ir 
peaceable  content,  and  for  iheir  domestic  virtues,  are  placed  in  a 
0OfnpaniliT€  scale  of  deprivation. 
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The  persons  who  alone  seem  benefited  by  low  prices  of  food 
are  those  who  have  fixed  incomes  \  and  may  be  classed  undei 
the  following  denominations: 

1st.  Persons  having  places  under  government  at  fixed  salaries. 

Sd.  Proprietors  of  the  funded  debts  of  government  and  otha 
property  of  the  like  nature,  as  India  stock,  &c. 
.  8d.  Jointresses  and  other  annuitants,  having^jYc^  incomes  :  be 
cause  all  these  persons  will  retain  the  same  income,  notwitb 
standhig  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  aiK 
consequently  will  retain  an  extraordinary  advantage ;  and  man] 
of  them,  particularly  officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  have  receiver 
increased  allowances,  to  meet  the  advance  which  had  taken  place 
and  was*  expected  to  be  permanent  in  the  prices  of  the  necessarie 
of  life. 

The  difficulty  is  to  apply  adequate  remedies  to  evils  of  sucl 
magnitude,  and  which  press  with  so  much  severity.  Unfortunateh 
our  steps  cannot  be  retraced,  and  our  errors  corrected,  with  a 
much  facility  as  could  be  wished.  The  national  faith  pledged  n 
the  public  annuitants  cannot  be  broken,  either  with  justice  or  Im 
punity.  To  deal  with  the  persons  of  this  class,  to  put  them  on  ; 
level  with  those  who  must  submit  to  privations,  is  a  task  not  easil' 
accomplished.  Without  a  National  Debt,  no  difficulty  would  !> 
experienced,  in  bringing  the  different  classes  of  persons  to  tfc 
same  level.  An  Income  or  a  Property  Tax  might  be  placed  oi 
pensioners  and  placemen,  and  the  rate  of  interest  on  money  migh 
be  reduced,  so  as  to  put  the  capitalist  in  money,  &c.  &c.  on  a  ju9 
footing  with  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  who  stand  in  the  like  sta 
tion  in  society. 

Loud  as  have  been  the  cbmors  against  the  Property  Tax,  an< 
hard  and  unequa  ]as  that  Tax  has  borne  on  many  classes  of  th^ 
community,  it  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  candid  minds,  tha 
tliis  Tax  has  been  productive  of  the  incalculable  benefit  of  pw! 
venting  the  necessity  of  a  greater  increase  of  the  public  debt.  I 
has  been  productive  of  more  prominent  advantages.  It  drew  fron 
the  funded  proprietor,  and  from  the  difi«rent  dependants  on  Go 
vemment  1-lOth  part  of  the  income  received  from  Governmait 
and  thus  by  a  payment  with  one  hand,  and  a  receipt  with  the  other 
1-lOtIi  part  of  our  n;;tional  expences  was  saved  ;  and  a  continuanci 
of  that  Tax  with  proper  modifications,  and,  if  it  be  possible,  to  ido 
]Erom  the  measure  the  obnoxious  feelings  to  which  it  gives  risei  ii 
one  of  tliese  measures^  best  adapted  to  pave  the  way  to  our  liberatioi 
from  the  existing  difficulties.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however^  tiia 
farmers  have  been  paying  for  two  years  many  millions  as  part  o 
their  assumed  profits,  wbXX^  in  point  of  fact  they  have  ifiouTm 
heavy  losses.  And  to  reimpose  the  Tak  on  farmeps  will  jbeti 
throw  their  portion  of  the  Tax  on  the  Land  ProprietorSf  in  al 
future  bargains. 
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But  let  not  the  landed  Proprietor  range  himself  in  array  against 

this  Tax.     If  it  be  confined  to  the  Landlord  without  affecting  tba 

tenant,  and  affecting  the  Landlord  only  in  the  proportion  in  which 

^e  capitalist  of  money,  the  tithe  owner,  the  funded  proprietor,  and 

placemen  and  pensioners  shall  be  made  to  contribute  to  taxationi 

ty  a  direct  Income  or  Property  Tax,  the  landed  Proprietor  will 

gain  the  ultimate  and  solid  advantage  of  being  exempt  from  ki^ 

direct  Taxes,  of  which  he  mediately  or  immediately  pays  tbci  lazgi 

^st  proportion. 

The  abolition  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  or  rather  the  application  of  its 

'''Come  to  the  payment  of  Taxes,  and  consequently  the  dimiaution 

^f  the  annual  demands  of  the  state,  is  a  favorite  measure  with  manjiA 

-this  measure  would  unquestionably  afford  relief  against  the  pressuie 

^  the  present  moment,  by  diminishing  the  lujcessity  i<m  part  of  tho 

Pj'csent  Taxes,  or  by  superseding  the  necessity  of  imposing  new 

*^xes.     Whatever  be  the  remedy  to  be  applied,   care  must  bt 

^ken  as  far  as  it  shall  be  practicable,  that  no  one  class  of  the  com- 

''^ Unity  shall  be  burdened  unreawnallij^  for  the  relief  of  any  othflr 

^*^ss.     The  measure,  to  be  just,  must  have  for  its  ultimate  object 

.  put  the  different  classes  of  persons  on  an  equal  footing,  as  far  as 

^*^om  can  accomplish  that  object,  so  that  a  reduced  income  to  one 

?:*^5s  may  give  to  them  the  power  and  the  means  of  obtaining  the 

^*^^  quantity  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  the- same 

2^  entity  of  land,  at  its  reduced  price,  as  they  could  have  obtaiued| 

^^'  like  means,  before  the  scale  of  prices  was  altered. — As  this  it 

^^^  period  called  for  by  necessity,  for  minutely  examining  and 

^king  the  necessary  alterations  in  our  general  system  o£  poiiticat 

-onomy,   it  wilKbc  in    order  to  examine  what  are  the  points, 

^Tiich  are  most  prominent,  as  presenting  themselves  for  public  coa^ 

^^eration  and  parliamentary  discussion. 

The  class  of  the  community  which  stand  most  in  need  of  reliefy 

I'e  the  landed  and  agricultural  interests,  and  they  will  urge  in  all 

robability,  that  they  ought  to  be  relieved  from  the  poor  rate,  now 

f^iown  to  an  enormous  extent, and  become  an  overwhelming  burdeiw. 

Xliev  will  allege  that  it  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  different  classes 

^f  the  community,  according  to  their  respective  abilities.     They 

>»riJl  urge  that  a  regulation  ought  to  be  made  in  the  tithe  laws,  to 

^render  their  collection  more  equitable  and  with  a  power  of  less 

oppression. 

That  agriculture  ought  to^be  exempted  from  all  such  Taxes,  as 
assessed  taxes  on  farm  horses,  and  the  property  tax  on  the  assumedl 
profits  of  farmers,  as  would  at  least  place  them  on  a  level 
with  the  rest  of  the  community,  as  brewers,  &c.  &c,  in  like 
sitoations. 
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The  landed,  the  agricultural,  the  commercial,  the  mercantile,  an 
the  manufacturing  interests,  may  fairly  allege  that  the  abolition  o 
high  rates  of  interest  in  the  gliape  of  redeemable  annuities,  has  beei 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  last  20  years,  and  tliat  a  reductioi 
in  the  rate  of  legal  interest  would  have  an  immediate  and  direc 
tendency  to  relieve  the  landed  interest,  the  commercial  and  nianu 
ficturing  Interests,  from  the  pressure  and  difficulties  of  the  times 
und  justify,  and  preserve,  a  continuance  of  l<yia  prices  and  a  thriv 
ingand  useful  commerce. 

That  all  payments  of  Government  by  way  of  income,  should  h\ 
reduced  to  a  corresponding  rate  of  income,  ns  far  as  this  can  Ix 
done  consistently  with  public  faith;  and  that  the  PropertyTax  shoulc 
be  continued  on  placemen,  &c,  with  such  modifications  and  regula< 
tions,  as  will  conduce  to  the  great  end  of  justice  by  placing  this  clasi 
of  persons,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  on  a  footing  of  equality  wit! 
diose  who  supply  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life  ac  reduced  prices 

On  each  of  tnese  topics  a  few  observations  will  convey  all  thi 
Siformation  necessary  to  lead  to  the  consideration  of  the  principa 
subject. 

1st.  As  TO  Poor  Rates. 

It  was  no  doubt  the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  and  this  iiiten* 
tion  may  be  collected  from  the  words  of  the  Statutes  of  Elizabeth 
which  are  the  ground-work  of  the  Poor  Laws,  that  every  om 
should  contribute,  according  to  his  ability,  towards  the  sustenance 
and  relief  of  the  poor  ;  and  justice,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  thi 
law,  require  that  no  pai't  of  the  community,  possessing  the  super* 
fluities  of  life,  should  be  exempt  from  his  just  contribution  to- 
wards this  first  duty  of  human  nature.  By  recurring,  therefore, 
to  the  principles  of  the  Sututes  of  Elizabeth,  and  by  a  declaratory 
law  to  give  effect  to  the  early  decisions,  with  an  enactment  to  make 
the  statutes  to  reach  all  species  of  property,  including  funded  pro* 
perty  (for  why  should  the  funded  proprietor  be  exempt  from  con- 
tributing to  the  relief  of  his  fellow-creatures,  when  he  is  best  able 
to  afford  this  relief  ?)— this  measure  may  be  easily  accomplished. 

2nd.  In  regard  to  Tithes. 

It  is  obvious,  that  society  is  in  a  different  condition  from  that 
which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  Tithes,  when 
the  soil  in  its  natural  state,  without  any  expensive  cultivation  or 
rent,  and  virithout  capital  of  any  magnitude,  produced  all  that  was 
wanted  for  the  sustenance  of  man.  Society,  in  its  most  early 
formation^  very  properly  ordained^  that  one-tenth  part  of  all  the 
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prtxiuce  should  belong  to  that  person,  who  constituted  a  part  of' 
the  population,  the  decenary  or  tithing,  and  whose  whole  hfe  wa« 
Jerpted  to  mor^il  and  religious  offices,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
minds  ami  of  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  die  morc' 
active  pursuits  of  life,  and  in  raising  the  means  of  sustenance  : 
it  was  consistent   with  good  policy,  and  with  justice,  that  the' 
person,  whose  life  was  thus  devoted,  should  be  thus  supported—' 
but  lile  every  other  institution  which  in  process  of  time  may  be' 
warped  from  the  purposes  of  its  introduction,  tithes  have  become* 
0  fnxre  tax  on  capital^  affecting  individuals  in  proportion  to  their- 
industry  ;  making  those  who  have  most  exertion,  and  who  emplof 
^  with  the  greatest  energy,  and   most  usefully  for  the   state  ot 
which  they  are  members,  liable  to  contribute  to  this  burden,  in* 
proportion  to  their  industry,    skill,  and  exertion.      It  is  to  be' 
located,  tliat  the  individual,  who,  by  superior  industry,. makes 
^  acre  of   land  worth  only    10s.    in  its  natural   herbage,  andr 
consequently  liable  to  pay  only   Is.  a  year  for  tithes,  produce 
>  crop  of    the   value  of    101.   should    subject    himself  to    the 
P^yjnent  of  11.  a  year  for  tithes,  with  a  chance  that  that  which  at 
"^cend  of  a  few  years  would,  without  Tithes,  have  repaid  the 
pP'^al,  with  a  fair  profit,  will,  with  the  Tithes  taken  in  kind, 
*^ye  the  proprietor  with  a  diminished  capital ;  while  the  parson^ 
i  ?^8  ^®  ^^^Y  person  who  will  have  received   any  emolument" 
1^**^8  ^**  period)  may  in  7  years  have   received  71.  instead  of  7s.^ 
f*^us  realizing  a  capital  nearly  sufficient  to  produce  the  original 
^^^^e  receivable  by  him ;  and  if  it  be  alleged  that  the  farmer 
"^    liis  property  in  the  increased  value   of  the  soil,  the  obvious 
J^^^'^^r  is,   that  the   future    income  of     the    parson  will   have 
^^^'ased    in  the    same    proportion    as    tlie   farmer    shall    have 
'*'^P*"f3ved    the    property   and    secured    returns.       The    pirson* 
^^    'will  not  only  be  receiving  his   original  Is.  a  year,  but  enjoj 
*P  **>crease  equal  to  one*-tenth  of  the  increased  rental,  and  of  the 
''^^^'i'uctive  value   or   sale-price  of  the  crops  to  be  produced,  with 
y^^^^ssion  at  the  end  of  the  first  seven  years,  of  the  very  capital 
^^^ly  71.  an  acre^  which  the  farmer  laid  out  so  beneficially  for. 
v^      community,  to  render  the  lands  productive.     Hew  much  ol 
™^  discontent  in  Ireland  has  been  generated  by  the  Tithe  Laws; 
7^^    in  particular  by  the  severe  exaction  of  Tithes  fn>m   i\)ttagcr&f 
j^T      tbtir  cow  and  their  crop  of  potatoes  ;  a  crop  of  the  value  o€ 
*^  raised  from  land  of  the  value  of  11.  an  acre  j  may  bf  known  by 
^^ppe..l  to  the  gentlemen  of  that  country 
.      -to  the  honor  of  the  clergy,  and,  in  the  result,  to  their  interest, 
^^  general  disposition  has  been  not  to  enforce  Tithes  with  rigor^ 
^'^^  to  the  extent  of  the  legal  right  •,  but  to  encourage  improve- 
^'^^lui  as  a  sotti^  of  progressive  revenue  and  a  justice  tp  the 
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cultivators  of  the  soil^-but  in  recent  times,  and  unfortunately  if 
an  increased  ratio,  the  proprietors,  and  especially  the  lay-pn^ 
{Hrietors  of  the  Tithes,  have  in  numerous  instances  made  the  oul 
tivators  of  the  spil  feel  the  severity  of  their  rights. 

To  take  Tithes,  in  Kind  under  the  acknowledged  legal  right 
mu^st  end  in  the  ruin  of  all  spirited  husbandry ;  and  nothing  sc 
tflectually  discourages  proper  improvements,  as  the  apprehensioi 
of  the  exaction  oi  Tithes  in  Kind,  or  a  composition  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  the  value  of  one-tenth  of  the  produce  :  even  thle  ^o- 
straction  of  one-tenth  pax t  of  the  straw  and  of  the  green  crops, 
which  form  the  source  of  manure,  would  in  a  few  years,  and  IiIm 
the  abstraction  o£  capital  at  a  compound  ratio,  ruin  the  productivCi 
nes^  of  any  farm.     It  is  in  vain  to  assert,  that  it  is  optional  witl 
tlie  farmer  either  to  cultivate  his  land  with  a  spirited  and  propel 
iBa&agement,  or  to  pennk  it  to  remain  in  ite  neglected  condition,  and 
consequently  without  any  increase  of  Tithes.   The  state  and  societ] 
have  an  interest  \tt  the  due  cultivation  of  the  soil — they  have  an 
ialerest  in  guarding  the  farmer  against  an  oppressive  exaction,  oi 
fithes,  and  die  clergy-  from  that   loss  of  a  duo  income   whkh 
Tithes,  were  destined  to  aflbrd  them  !  While  an  annuatizing  ptarson 
Qttght  not  to  supply  his  extravagance,  as  has  too  frequently  been 
tjie  case,  by  exacting  his  Tillies  to  an  extent,  which  the  law  neithei 
would  nor  could  tolerate,  as  a  general  system,  so  a  purse-pron^ 
or  domineering  proprietor  or  farmer  ought  not  to  be  allowed  the 
power  of  oppressing  the  humble,  the  meek,  and  truly  pious  pastop 
of  his  flock ;  as  is  too  often  the  case  by  withholding  from  him  a 
just  compensation  for  his  Tithes,  under  an  apprehension- of  a  long^ 
and  protracted  htlgation  with  all  his  parishioners,  who  are  easiljp 
brought  into  variance  with  him  on   every  attempt   to  inake  bio 
income  keep  pace  with  the  times,  as   these  times  have  led  lo 
advanced  prices.     These  disputes  between  the  clergy  and  tbeis 
parishioners,  between  the  pastor  and  his  flock,  have,  in  too  manp. 
instances,  led  to  a  Separntion  of  the  flock  from  the  pastor ;  aiM| 
thrown  the  farmers  into  the  power  of  sectaries,  to  the  imminent 
danger  of  the  Church  establishment. 

Is  it  not  obvious,  that  the  sectaries  are  every  day  increasing^' 
And  that  nt  a  period  not  far  distant,  the  number  of  places  of 
worship  belonging  to  sectaries  will  exceed  the  number  of 
Churches  of  the  establishment?  The  number  also  of  these 
sectaries  will  rapidly  increase,  and  scon  surpass  those  who  adhere 
to  the  established  Church  -,  and  even  in  this  day  the  sectaries 
make  up,  in  a  great  degree,  in  zeal  and  in  anxiety  for  proselytes, 
for  their  deficient: y  in  numbers^ 

Should    the   small    farmers,    and    their  dependants,    beoomo 
serioitfiy  disaflfected  to  the  Church,  and  unite  themtelTts  wdf 
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teal  and  in  strength  to  those  ^ho  form  the  greater  part  of  the 
fectaries,  the  Church  would  soon  feel  that  it  must  give  up  from  ' 
for  that  which  it  may  well  commute  or  consent  to  regulate  from 
interest  and  principles  of  justice. 

No  change  which  ainy  rational  man  who  values  the  constitution 
rf church  or  state  could  wish  to  effect,  as  to  the  Tithe  laws,  would 
^  injarions  to  the  clergy  as  a  body.  On  the  contrary,  a  system 
>night  be  so  framed  as  to  give  to  them  security  and  peace,  with  a  fanC 
*tt>tal  forTithes  without  protracted  litigation :  in  short,  that  which,  a$ 
*  body,  they  cannot  from  their  love  of  quiet,  peace  and  repcse,  and 
from  that  spirit  of  forbearance  which  is  inculcated  by  the  duties  ctf 
^^^  pastoral  office,*  obtain  under  the  present  system. 

That  one  out  of  ten  clergymen  should  exact  his  Tithes  in  Kind, 

*^d  tfcat  the  other  nine  parts  should  retain  the  power  in  succession 

^  ^ercising  their  present  legal  rights,  is  sufficient  to  deter  spirited 

^^itions  in  husbandry  ;  is  to  encourage  tlie  growth  of  natural 

ff^  to  the  diminution  of  the  more  useful  and  political  sourte  of 

Rational  weakh  and  strength,  the  growth  of  corn  ;  and  of  that 

"'^bage,  and  tliose  crops  of  animal  food,  which  are  raised  in  im- 

P'^ved  husbandry. 

^  Asa  body,  the  clergy  would,  beyor^l  nil  doubt,  be  more  bene* 
"*cd  by  an  equitable  commutation  for  their  tithes,  variable  at  the 
^^  of  every  seven  years  or  some  other  stated  period,    than   by 
^P^^Ssing  their  present  powers,  with  the  conviction  diat  as  a  body 
^"^^  cannot  enforce  the  payment  of  tithes  in  kind.  '  The  want  of 
*  Criterion  of  that  proportion  of  the  value   of  farms  which  thte 
^^Tgy  ought  to  take  ^  and  the  consequent  variation  rf  the  rates  cf 
^^mposition  in  different  and  even  in  adjoining  parishes,  are  sources 
^'tiidi  generate  discontent.     The  Tithes  also,  in   times  like  the 
X*^*c^^  sucrifice  the  proprietor  to  the  farmer  :  the  farmer  deducts 
^lle  Thhes*  from  the  assumed  gross  value  of  the  farm ;  and  divides 
''the  value  of  the  Tithes  with  the  parson  when  it  becomes  the  sub- 
ject of  composition. 

£!q}^rience  has  taught  most  ecclesiastics  that  it  is  more  for  their 
"int^cst  to  accept  a  reasonable  composition  than  to  take  the  Tithes 
in  Kind :  diercfore,  the  just  right  of  the  Tithe  proprietor,  consist- 
ent xriA  the  general  usage  of  all  times  of  the  clergy,  this  mo?t 
worthy  part  of  the  community,  is  to  receive  a  certain  proportion  cf 
the  fiair  value  of  the  parish  estimated  by  the  rental  of  the  parish ;  and 
it  is  the  frequency  of  departure  from  that  system,  in  more  modefn 
tifbes,  by  placing  the  Tithes  in  the  power  of  lessees,  or  of  grantees 
of  smniiities,  or  under  the  management  of  proctors,  or  by  takiiig 
Tithes  in  Kind,  that  Parliament  is  likely  at  its  meeting  to  receive  the 
jiedtioiis  of  those  who  feel  aggrieved,  and  of  thcJSe  who,  from  t!he 
ttainplc  exhibited  in  die  eases  of  the  aggrieved^  are  farmed. 
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.-—The  result  of  at  just  arrangement  willi  as  it  is  easy  to  predkl 
give  to  the  clergy  at  largo  an  increase  of  income,  merely  restraining 
as  is  fit,  the  rapacity  of  those  who  have  been  entrusted  witli 
povirer,  which  would  long  since  have  been  witlidrawn^  and  in  som 
cases  has  been  withdrawn,  had  a  general  exercise  of  that  powc 
raised,  as  it  would  have  done,  universal  disgust  and  indignatiot 
and  rendered  Parliamentary  intciposition  a  measure  of  necessity,  a 
the  means  of  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of  corn  for  the  countr] 

In  case  the  clergy  should  urge  their  legal  rights,  and  pertinaciousl 
insist  on  them.  Parliament  may  in'its  wisdom  enforce  tiie  power  the 
possess,  as  in  some  instances  they  have  done,  of  regulating  by  legisL 
tive  means  that  right  which  depends  only  on  the  law  and  the  constitl 
tlon.  The  power  of  the  farmer  to  diminish  the  income  of  the  TitI" 
owner,  and  even  to  render  it  of  no  value,  is  a  counterpoise  to  tl 
right  of  the  Tithe  owner  to  take  undue  advant;)ge  of  the  improT< 
ments  of  the  farmer  \  and  Parliament  has  the  right  to  provide  th: 
two  interests  which,  well  understood,  are  common,  should  be  mac 
subservient  to  the  rules  of  Justice,  by  an  equitable  arrangrment. 

Some  of  the  clergy  are  for  retaining  the  power  of  enforcing  tl 
payment  of  Tithes  in  Kind  as  the  means  of  commanding  tt 
obedience  of  their  parishioners — the  scrape  and  bow  of  good  ol 
times  ''■ 

It  is  better  they  should  command  veneration  from  the  affectio 
cf  their  parishioners,  as  proceeding  from  a  sense  of  respect  for  the 
profession,  and  a  due  discharge  of  its  duties;  and  from  the  abseiK 
of  conflicting  interests  ;  than  from  a  power  which  cannot  be  exei 
cised  without  producing  injustice  and  exciting  discontent^  m 
possessed  without  jealousy  and  fear. 

Some  of  the  diurnal  papers  have  suggested  a  plan  of  seUiM 
ibe  Tithes,  and  funding  the  produce.  This  plan  was  many  yeai 
since  suggested  by  the  writer  of  these  observations  to  many  of  h 
friends,  witli  a  regulation  for  keeping  the  income  in  a  progressii 
increase  at  the  end  of  each  septennial  period.  Many  objectiot 
however  occurred  to  this  plan  :  Jirsty  the  clergy  would  not  readil 
become  annuitants  on  the  government  funds :  and  sfconilfyf  tl 
,  lUfficulty  of  obtaining  purchasers  for  the  Tithes  within  a  period  i 
time,  which  would  make  the  measure  general,  affords  an  insui 
Kountable  barrier  to  the  adoption  of  the  measure,  so  desirable  if 
could  be  effected ;  particularly  as  the  means  of  rendering  the  u 
.  comes  of  the  clergy  more  equal. 

One,  and  not  the  least,  of  the  apparent  hardships  of  the  Tithe 
arises  from  the  comparative  prosperity  in  wliich  Scotbnd  is  in  th 
respect  placed,  as  against  England  and  Ireland,  and  in  which  mati 
fonshes  of  England  and  Wales — and  even  some  farms  in  the  San 
parish^  are  placed  as  against  each  other  by  the  existence  of  d 
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burden  of  Tithes  as  against  somei  while  it  has  in  effect,  and  for  all 
the  purposes  of  a  right  in  kind,  ceased  as  against  others. 

TTian  the  present  moment,  no  one  will  ever  offer  more  favorable 
for  a  just  arrangement  of  a  Tithe  commutation,  by  converting  the 
right  to  an  aliquot  part  of  the  pro<luce  itself,  into  a  right  to  a  fair 
compensation  in  annual  money  payments,  varying  every  seven 
years,  with  the  annual  value  of  farms,  and  consequently  with  the 
saleable  value  or  price  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life ;  making 
the  present  genera!  mode  of  composition  for  Tithes  on  a  farm  rent, 
the  basis  and  principle  of  the  arraYigcment. 

The  clergy  know  and  feel  the  difficulties  of  the  farmers.     The 
change  in  th.e  circumstances  of  the  latter  has  led  the  owners  of 
Tithes  to  contemplate  a  change  in  the  value  of  Tithes.     The  diffi- 
culty too  which  many  of  the  clergy  have  experienced  in  collecting 
^^ir  Tithes,  with  the  acute  feelings  excited  by  drawing  from  the 
awtre^sed  farmer  that  which  he  cannot  afford  to  pay,  will  have  pre- 
pared the  minds  of  the  clergy  to  enter  with  moderation,  and  even 
^^i  anxiety,  into  a  just  arrangement  of  this  interesting  and  im- 
POftaxit  subject ;  forming  so  great  a  barrier  to  the  improvement  of 
"''^Jsh  husbandry,  and  in  effect  adding  so  largely  to  the  price  of 
provisions,  and  consequently  opposing  the  system  which  shall  war* 
^^  redticed  p7'iccs. 

phe  next  step  must  be  to  revive  and  encourage  the  spirit  of 
^Culture,  by  giving  to  its  men\bers  within  the  bounds  of  pro- 
^^cting  prices,  not  only  the  exclusive  markets  of  corn  for  home 
consumption,  but  also  provisions  of  all  kinds  produced  by  farmers ; 
Wni4»at^  butter,  cheese,  &c.  Sec,  and  the  custom  of  the  distilleries 
^^   breweries. 

Wow  grating  must  it  have  been  to  the  feelings  of  British  farmers 

to  have  read  the  address  of  a  governor  of  one  of  the  Dutch  provinces, 

Y'^o  congratulated   those   under  his  superintem^ance  on  the  ame- 

bo|r^tion  of  their  condition,  by  the  return  of  industry  and  wealth, 

principally  arising  from  an  export  to  England  of  butter  and  cheese 

to  the  valpe  of  2,900,000  of  money  !    By  suff  ring  this  extensive 

J^P^irtation  of  butter  and  cheese  to  t?ke  place  from  Holland,  the 

^J^er  article  has  been  reduced   fJO  per  cent,  below  the  prices  at 

^^ich  the  English  dniry-m:in  can   produce  it ;    and  the  race  of 

y**^Petition  in  this  article  has  produced,  and  is  producing,  gradual 

?^'"^ciation.     Butter  is  also  falling  in  price.     How  discouraging 

"  *^  to  the  British  farmer  to  see  and  feel  that  the  exertions  of  this 

^^ntry  for  the  emancipation  of  Holland,  have  contributed,  and 

fr^  Contributing,  to  render  the  farmers  of  that  country  wealthy  at 

.**  ^acpence,to  the  sacrifice  not  only  of  his  wealth,  but  of  his  ex- 

^IJ^'^ce  in  a  state  of  independence.  To  s.;tr:fic*i  the  market  for  daiyy 

:e,  ts  to  give  up  extensive  employment  for Jtmalc  labor ;  one 
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of  Ac  best  soUrc<!5  for  virtuous  connexions  among  the  industrioul 
poor  ;  and  for  a  large  portion  of  food  from  pork,  poultry,  &c. 

A  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  markets  would  convince  any  in- 
yestigating  mind  that  the  present  abundant  supply  arises  principally 
from  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  to  hasten  more  than 
an  average  proportion  of  hi&  stock  to  the  market ;  and  that  tht 
prpsent  abundance  may,  nay  probably  will,  lead  to  a  scanty  supply, 
not  to  say  famine,  in  future.  How  severely  tlien  will  be  felt  a  re« 
turn  from  low  to  high  prices !  especially  when  the  cheapness  d 
provisions  has  brought  a  Lirgc  part  of  the  community  into  habits 
tequiring  an  additional  quantity  of  animal  food  and  of  bread  tc 
satisfy  their  appetites  :  for  it  is  obvious  that  tlie  stomach,  like  ever] 
other  part  of  the  animal  frame,  may  gradually  be  made  obedient  tc 
the  force  of  habit. 

The  trade  of  flax  or  lint,  clover,  and  other  seeds,  should  also  Im 
protected  to  the  farmers  of  this  country  by  adequate  duties  or 
importation. 

Fine  wool  should  be  protected  in  like  manner,  and  by  a  dot] 
enabling  the  British  farmer  to  be  a  fair  competitor  with  the  im^ 
porters  of  fine  wool ! ! 

The  next  object  is,  to  find  useful  employment  for  tliose  who,  bj 
a  change  from  war  to  peace,  arc  left  without  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, and  yet  are  capable  of  profitable  labor.  Extended  husbandry, 
with  those  improvements  which  attend  it,  would  give  employment 
to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  were  bred  up  to  the  habits  of  rural 
life  ;  and  in  particular  to  masons,  cirpenters,  and  other  mechanics ; 
to  an  increase  of  the  home  manufactures,  arising  from  an  in- 
creased demand.  A  restoration  of  fair  prices  for  agricultural  pro- 
duce would  give  to  circulation,  employment  for  diose  who  were 
bred  up  in  that  line.  A  liberal  policy  of  forming  new  lines  trf 
canal  and  rail  roads,  especially  the  latter,  in  those  districts  which 
stand  in  need  of  those  beneficial  improvements,  and  a  changf 
of  the  line  of  turnpike  roads  to  more  useful  points,  so  as  to  bring 
them  on  a  level,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  country  would  admit. 
(and  there  arc  few  situations  in  which  great  improvements  izi  thii 
respect  are  not  practicable,)  would  keep  a  large  portion  of  ihi 
laboring  classes  of  tlie  community  in  a  state  of  activity  and  oJ 
public  utility.  One  million  a  year,  or  even  a  much  larger  sum  wonk 
be  usefully  and  profitably  withdrawn  from  the  pubhc  purse,  efei 
in  its  present  low  state,  to  promote  improvements  of  this  nature 
partly  for  the  sake  of  improvement,  but  principally  for  giving  use 
ful  application  to  the  industry  of  those  who  have  so  galland] 
acliieved  the  late  victories,  and  who  are  returning  to  the  bosom  a 
their  friends,  without  the  consolation  of  being  able  to  find  a  de 
mand  for  their  labors. 

By  dividing  such  works  of  improvement  among  different  districts 
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Dr  bjr  giving  preference  to  those  districts  in  v/liich  the  gentry  .iiul 
the  proprietors  would  most  liberally  contribut"  towards  the  ini- 
provement)  the  country  would  be  quickly  placed,  in  this  respect,  in  a 
condition  of  exalted  prosperity,  and  the  metropolis  might  have  a  sup- 
ply more  adequate  to  her  demands,  and  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
Government,  too,  would  at  an  early  period  be  compensated  by  the 
ability  of  the  country  to  bear  taxation  in  a  future  war  \  and  the 
country,  which  ought  always  to  be  identified  with  the  Govem- 
DJent,  would  receive  an  adequate  return  ;  not  only  in  the  charity 
of  80  great  and  useful  a  work — ^a  charity  which  equally  blesses  the 
kuid  which  gives  and  the  hand  which  receives — but  in  the  uni- 
^ersal  benefits  which  would  be  diffused  among  society.  These  are 
tbe  best  employments  of  a  disbanded  army,  and  of  a  discharged 
marine :  keeping  one  branch  of  industry  from  treading  on  the 
heels  of  another  branch,  and  destroying  it  by  competition,  before 
«e  return  of  the  regular  channels  of  industry  can  give  full  employ- 
p^t  to  all ;  and  till  the  superabundance  of  wealth  shall  afford  td 
individuals,  5cc.  the  means  of  making  those  improvements. 

A  million  a  year  employed  in  rail  roiids,  would,  at  30001.  a 

^^i — for  a  public  tail  road  should  be  on  a  liberal  ucalc,  and  have 

*  line  of   advance  and    of  return, — accomplish   300    miles    and 

'^P^ards  in  a  year,  and  run  from  one  ond  of  England  to  the  othcf, 

and  open   the  facilities  of  conveying  manure  of  every  kind,  as 

'"^e  and  sand,  chalk,  marl,  ^c.  &c.  from  one  district  to  another, 

'^^st  in  want  of  it.     It  would  diminish  the  necessity  of  keeping 

.*°  great  a  number  of  horses — it  would  facilitate  the  internal  trade 

^  grain,   timber,     coal,   manufactures,   and   merchandizes,  and 

''finish  the  prices  by  economical  savings.     Its  utility  might  be 

?^«xded  every  year,  by  parallel  lines,  and  ultimately  by  tlie  exer- 

T^*  and  contributions  of  individuals,  to  make  the  communica- 

/^  complete  by  roads  in  the  transverse  direction.     New  energies 

j^^ld  be  given  to  the  iron  trade ;  but  the  principal  and  immediate? 

T^^fit  would  be,  that  300,0001.  a  year,  part  of  this  sum,  woukl 

P**^  full  and  regular  employment  to  10,000  persons,  at  301.  each 

J^^r,  or  Dearly  2s.  each  a  day,  for  300  working  days  in  each 

i^Vhat  a  blessing,  and  what  a  reward,  would  it  be  to  many 

r!^^  meritoriously  signalized  themselves  in  the  late  conflict,  thai  ,— 

5"^^  portions  of  the  W(iste  lands  of  the  crown,  such  as  Exmoor  and 

r^^^tmoor,  should  be  allotted  in  quantities  of  from  10  to  20  acres 

tiiote  who  would   think  it  a  boon,   to  be  at  liberty  to  build 

•  ^^ges  on  such  waste  lands,  on  the  terms  of  having  the  right  to 

*****^  them  for  dieir  lives,  and  for  a  few  years  beyond  the  deter- 

?^*iiation  of  their  lives.    By  such  an  arrangement,  these  wastes,  of 

^j^^  or  no  value  to  the  crown,  or  the  public,  might  be  rendered 

^SUy  productive.     It  would  also  be  deserving  of  attention  to 

NO.  XIII.  Pam.  VOL.  VIL  I. 
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make  the  prison  of  Dartmoor  an  asylum  for  the  children  of  tl 
brave  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  have  lost  tlicir  lives  in  the  bai 
of  their  country  ;  and  under  a  well  regulated  system  of  econo 
these,  and  like  esrablishmcnts,  might  be  made  a  nursery  for  sold 
or  sailors,  devoted  by  education  to  their  future  plans  of  lifci 
principally  maintahicd  by  the  application  of  their  own  industry 

These,  however,  are  only  incidental  measures,  to  benefit  di; 
cnt  parts  of  the  community.  The  jjriman/  object  must  be,  to 
health  and  vigor  to  agriculture,  to  trade,  and  t»  commerce 
relieve  those  parts  of  the  community  from  the  taxes  which  pan 
tiieir  industry,  and  defeat  the  end  of  Government,  by  intercep 
the  sources  of  wealth.  The  Property  Tp.x  withdrawn  from-tl 
classes  of  the  community,  and  from  professions,  is  fully  equ: 
that  which  on  an  average  of  persons  composed  tlieir  fund  of  a< 
mutation,  and  their  advance  from  the  means  of  subsistence  to 
possession  of  wealth  : — it  amounts  to  that  proportion  of  e 
man's  gains,  which,  by  an  insurance  on  his  life,  would  secw 
capital  to  his  family:  <ind  it  has  the  injurious  tendency  alsc 
preventing  that  progressive  increase  of  capital,  which  takes  p 
in  a  well-regulated  system  of  trade,  and  of  a  judicious  econo 
which  requires  that,  with  an  increase  of  family,  the  means  of  t 
subsistence,  education,  and  establishment  in  the  world,  shoul 
provided  by  accumulations,  founded  on  the  principle  of  compo 
interest. 

This  tax  also  has  led,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  deter  men  f 
engaging  in  the  burthens  of  a  family  \  thus  depriving  society 
the  virtues  and  comforts  of  a  married  life,  and  leading  to  an 
crease  of  vice  and  profligacy. 

The  next  object  is  to  put  an  end  to  redeemable  annuities,  or 
nuities  subject  to  a  right  of  being  repurchased.  One  of  the  gr 
est  drawbacks  on  trade,  and  one  of  the  great  injuries  to  the  Ian 
interests,  has  been  the  advance  in  the  rate  of  interest  of  moneji 
means  not  only  of  annuities  granted  by  Government  to  the  pa 
creditor,  but  by  life  annuities  granted  by  individuals  upon  the  te 
of  beii^g  repurchaseable.  This  system  of  private  annuitiea 
been  injurious,  not  only  to  the  individual  grantors,  but  to 
finances,  and  to  the  public.  It  intercepts  a  large  part  of  the  fl 
ing  money  of  individuals  \  and  more  families  and  tradesmen  1 
been  ruined  by  this  system  than  by  any  other  means ;  and  sing 
as  it  may  seem,  it  is  diflBcult  to  find  one  person,  who  has  1 
benefited  by  this  mode  of  raising  money,  or  one  person  who 
advanced  himself  into  a  state  of  respectable  wcaltli  by  the  emp 
ment  of  capital  in  this  manner.  The  general  termination  of  tl 
transactions  is  ruin  to  the  borrowers,  and  to  the  lenders  ;  to 
borrowers,  from  the  excessive  rate  of  interest,  and  to  the  lend 
by  the  habit  they  form  of  rapacity  for  large  interest^  and  by  ] 
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cecding  from  loan  tq  loan,  till  at  last  the  security  is  exhausted, 
and  disappointment  is  produced,  or  they  catch  a  tartar,  and  some 
heavy  loss  is  sustained,  which  involves  all  the  former  gains. 

At  this  moment  there  is  more  distress  to  a  class  of  persons,  to 
whom  about  two  millions  of  money  are  owing  on  securities  of 
this  description,  than  can  be  well  imagined.  Many  are  reduced 
from  ample  incomes  to  extreme  poverty. 

Whether  it  be  wise  in  any  country  to  adopt  laws  against  usurv, 
is  a  point  not  necessary  to  be  discussed  in  this  place.  The  esta- 
blished system  of  this  country  for  many  centuries  has  been,  that  a 
boundary  should  be  set  to  the  rapacity  of  tliose  who  have  capita]  ; 
and  chat  the  rate  of  interest  should  be  limited  ;  and  before  there 
were  usury  laws,  the  exactions  of  the  Jews  rendered  them  odious 
to  society,  and  frequently  a  prey  to  the  State  they  had  impoverish- 
ed. It  has  been  part  of  our  policy  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest, 
as  the  interest  was  too  high,  compared  to  the  produce,  or  the  rent, 
of  the  property  which  was  to  pay  the  interest. 

At  first  it  was  the  prevailing  opinion  among  lawyers,  that  re- 
deemable annuities  were,  in  law,  as  they  were  in  fact,  a  shift  or 
device  to  evade  the  enactment  against  usury,  and  were  therefore 
illegaL  So  strong  an  impression,  and  so  general  an  opinion,  pre- 
vailed against  these  redeemable  annuities,  that  a  long  period 
elapsed,  after  the  Lnws  against  usury  were  enacted,  before  any 
hwyer  would  sanction  the  acceptance  of  an  annuity  on  tcni'S^ 
which  allowed  the  right  of  repurchasing  the  same. 

When  these  bargains  for  redeemable  annuities  were  first  intro- 
duced  into  practice,  they  rested  on  a  secret  understanding,  and 
^'^re  not  inserted  as  part  of  the  contract.     The  next  step  (so 
Cautious  is  fear !)  was  to  grant  the  annuity  by  one  deed,  and  the 
light  to  repurchase  it  by  another  deed ;  as  if  by  embodying  the 
Contract  into  two  diflrerent  instruments,   instead  of  one  deed,  a 
difference  could  be  made  in  the  law.     At  first  the  Judges  spoke 
'With  caution  of  these  repurchaseuble  annuities ;  in  the  language  of 
4oubt,  rather  than  of  decision ;  evidently  meaning  to  discourage 
^lie  practice,  at»  an  evasion  of  the  laws  against  usury. 

Thus  in  Mr.  Lawley'a  Case,  3.  Atk.  27S. — Mr.  Lawley,  an 
Extravagant  younger  brother,  sold  1501.  a  year  out  of  an  annuity 
!^00i.  which  was  his  subsistence — the  price  was  10501.  or 
years'  purcliasCf  and  he  had  a  power  of  repurchasing :  a:id 
Hardwicke  observed,  ^<  I  think  there  is  no  occasion  to  dcter- 
x^iine  it ;  there  is  a  strong  foundation  to  consider  it  as  a  loan  of 
ar^noney,  and  I  really  believe  in  my  conscience,  that  99  in  a 
•hundred  of  these  bargains  are  nothing  but  loans,  turned  into  this 
'S^^mpe  to  avoid  the  Statutes  of  Usury."  The  same  learned  JudgCy 
ji.ai  Si  subsequent  case,  held  tlrat  loans  on  a  fair  contingency,  to 
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tisk  the  whole  money,  were  not  within  the  statute  of  usury.  He 
observed,  <<  a  man  might  purchase  an  annuity  as  low  as  possible^ 
but  if  the  treaty  were  about  borrowing  and  lending,  and  the  annuity 
only  colorable,  the  contract  may  be  usurious,  however  disguised." 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Lawley,  the  same  learned  judge  observed, 
*•  There  has  been  a  long  struggle  between  the  equity  of  this  court, 
and  persons  who  have  made  it  their  endeavour  to  find  out  schemes 
to  get  exorbitant  interest,  and  to  evade  tlie  statutes  of  usury. 
The  court  very  wisely  hath  never  laid  down  any  general  rule  be- 
yond which  it  will  not  go,  lest  other  means  of  avoiding  the  equity 
of  the  court  should  be  found  out.  Therefore  they  always  deter- 
mine upon  tlie  particular  circumstances  of  each  case  ;  and  wher- 
ever thoy  have  found  the  least  tincture  of  fraud  in  any  of  these  (^ 
pressive  bargains,  relief  hath  always  been  given." 

At  last  tlio  point  was  brought  to  a  decision,  and  annuities  grantsed 
with  a  rl^ht  to  repurchase  them  were  determined  to  be  free  from 
laws  against  usury. 

The  decision,  no  doubt,  was  just  and  proper.  Though  an  annuity 
for  a  certain  term  of  years  will  be  usurious  if  it  be  so  granted  as  to 
repay  the  principal,  and  more  than  legal  interest,  at  stated  periods, 
It  cannot  be  predicated  of  an  annuity  for  a  life,  or  lives,  that  there 
is  a  certainty  tliat  the  principal  will  ever  be  repaid.  There  is  a 
contingency,  though  it  is  mt- rely  nominal,  by  which  the  principal 
is  put  in  risque,  and  the  law  against  usury  is  inapplicable.  As  the 
contract  for  the  repurchase  is  a  stipulation  on  the  part  of  the 
grantor,  and  for  his  benefit,  it  does  not  in  the  opinion  of  the  judees 
make  that  transaction  usurious  which  without  it  would  be  me 
from  the  objection.  The  clause  does  not  give  to  the  person  who  ad- 
vances the  money  the  power  or  the  right  of  demanding  his  princi- 
pal in  the  shape  of  a  debt.  A  contract  that  the  lender  of  the 
money  might  turn  the  annuity  into  a  debt ;  in  other  words,  com- 
pel the  grantor  to  repurchase  the  annuity,  would  clearly  bring  die 
case  within  the  enactments  against  usury.  Then  what  is  the  dif- 
ference in  sound  policy  whether  the  grantor  is  bound  by  contncti 
or  by  his  interest,  to  obtain  this  redemption  ?  Every  man  who  grants 
an  annuity  will  for  his  own  sake  repurchase  that  annuity  as  soor 
as  his  circumstances  will  admit :  and  means  are  now  in  practice" 
in  short  they  were  introduced  by  the  writer  of  tliese  observations 
by  which  a  necessity  combine<rwith  interest,  may  make  it  imperii 
ously  an  obligation  on  the  grantor  to  put  an  end  to  the  annuka 
ratheir  than  sacrifice  the  benefit  of  his  propertj/. 

One  of  the  first  measures  therefore  of  a  wise  policy,  with  a  vi< 
to  restore  the  regular  loans  of  money  at  legal  interest,  should  be 
put  an  end  by  law  to  the  power  and  the  right  of  granting 
able  annuitiesi  ezc«;pt  for  purposes  of  family  arrangement  i  tt^i 
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taUngaway  the  temptation  to  grant  these  annuities  under  the  hope, 
in  general  a  vain  and  frustrated  hope,  of  soon  redpcming  them : 
and  the  temptation  of  buying  annuities  when  the  intention  is  to 
lend  monejr  at  interest. 

This  act  should  leave  those  who  choose  it  at  liberty  to  grant 
dbsohUe  annuities  for  a  life  or  lives  ;  thus  disno^inj;  of  a  part  of 
their  income:  for  it  is  fit  that  every  man  should  in  a  free  country 
be  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  his  property  in  the  manner  most  con- 
ducive to  his  own  comfort  and  interest,  as  f?.r  ns  it  c:in  be  permitted 
consistently  with  general  policy.  Many  occasio!is  and  justifiable 
speculations  will  warrant  a  sale  of  part  of  an  income  as  a  means  of 
realizing  a  capital  in  money  :  and  ilie  general  meiisure  now  pro- 
posed will  even  aid  and  benefit  the  views  of  prrsons  raising  money 
hy  annuities  for  this  purpose,  since  it  will  give  to  these  persons 
a  market  of  diminished  competition  ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  toler- 
ated that  extravagant  heirs,  or  spendthrifts,  or  insolvent  tradesmen, 
'^w^g  to  the  point  of  bankruptcy,  should  regulate  the  value  of 
^  interest  of  money. 

While  the  present  system  shall  pre\'ail,  no  landed  proprietor, 
^^  the  first  nobleman  in  the  country,  however  ample  his  se- 
curity, will  be  able  to  borrow  money,  except  by  w;iy  of  annuity  ; 
'^.  ^'^  government  be  able  to  accomplish  their  object— an  object 
^hich  is  ancillary  to,  and  may  be  considered    attendant  on  the 
*'nking  fund,  of  inducing  persons  to  accept  life  nimuitics  on  the 
•Purity  provided  for  them  :  and  the  market  for  aimuiiics  will,  in  a 
P^t  degree,  influence  the  general  market  for  those  subjects  which 
*^©^  purchased,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  property,  but  of  the  income 
^hich  they  afford.     Thus  canal  shares,  and  other  property  of  that 
r^Scription,  will  be  kept  in  a  st.itc  of  depreciation.     Houses  yield- 
"^8  rent  will  sell  for  ten  years'  purchase ;  and  many  freehold  liouses 
*^  now  selling  at  that  rate,  and  ground-rents  will   keep  in  the 
•^rn©  relative  state  of  market  price,  to  the  great   ir»jury  and  ruin 
?'    persons  compelled  to  sell.     Landed  property  will  also  be  kept 
"^    ^  relative  state  of  depreciation. 

On  the  subject  of  taxes  on  agricultural  capital,  and  agricultural 
^^^rtions,  nothing  can  surpass  or  equal  the  admirable  and  just  ob- 
*^*>ations  of  the  Marquis  de  Minibeau,  in  his  economiciil  table* 
^3*  J  certain  statesmen,  who  chose  to  treat  his  name  and  his  work 
.  **h  sneers  and  a  degree  of  contempt,  read  it  till  they  understood 
**>  in  the  manner  they  now  will  understand  it,  with  the  experience 
^*  the  two  last  years  before  them,  and  with  the  conviction  which 
^A  will  always  obtain  when  it  can  be  applied  to  a  state  of  things 
^^ally  existing,  or  which  has  shortly  past  in  review  before  us, 
?'^  country  would,  instead  of  laboring  under  a  revulsion  of  system, 
*^Ve  been   as  high  in  internal  prosperity,  and  circulation  of  her 
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wealth,  as  she  is  in  her  unrivalled  glory  for  her  military  stud  na? 
achievements !  ! 

The  measure,  however,  from  which  most  general  relief  ai 
universal  benefit  to  all  tlie  classes  of  the  community  is  to  be  ol 
tained,  is  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  legal  interest  for  money. 

The  professed  object  of  those  who  opposed  the  Corn  Bill  wa 
to  bring  things  to  tlicir  level.  One  member  gave,  or  was  about 
give,  notice  of  his  intention  of  moving  a  resolution  which  ^irou 
take  off  one- third  part  of  the  rental  of  the  kingdom.  Delay 
that  great  measure  of  domestic  policy  has  accomphshed  this  objec 
and  more.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  keep  up  the  rental  to  its  form 
standard.  The  alarm  which  farmers  have  taken  ;  the  conliden* 
they  had  in  prices,  and  which  has  been  destroyed  ;  their  convictM 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  Com  Bill  to  protect  them  against  me 
cantile  speculation  \  and  the  annihilation  t:>  so  great  a  degree  of  the 
capital ;  the  competition  to  let  farms,  and  the  inability  or  relu 
in  nee  to  take  tliem ;  the  channels  too  of  tr<\de  and  of  manufactui 
which  open  a  source  for  more  beneficial  employment  of  capita 
afford  abundant  grounds  for  the  expectation  that  the  rental  w 
become  universally  reduced  to  the  scale  of  from  25  to  SO  per  cec 
on  its  former  amount ;  even  against  liberal  and  moderate  landlord 
In  the  present  state  of  the  country,  it  is  better  to  yield  to  this  prospe 
of  depreciation,  and  even  to  encourage  it,  than  to  attempt  by  unp4 
pular  measures  to  raise  or  preserve  the  rental  to  its  former  standar 
It  is  now  better  to  reduce  other  things  to  the  standard  of  rental 
depreciated,  and  to  be  depreciated,  than  to  attempt  to  restore  pr 
perty  to  tlie  state  of  its  former  rental.  One  system  may  prodw 
content,  while  the  other  may  excite  great  and  alarming  dis^ati 
faction  ! !  So  may  the  plan  of  a  bounty  on  the  export  ofgraint  i 
raising  prices  by  artificial  means. 

A  depreciated  property,  howevef,  cannot  bear  its  present  burden 
They  who  urged  the  argument  of  bringing  every  thing  to  its  levi 
were  not  arrested  in  their  career  by  the  opposing  argument,  th 
neither  the  national  debt,  or  the  expences  of  government,  could  1 
regulated  by  their  scale  of  reduction,  nor  would  be  reduced  I 
their  projected  reduction  of  rents. 

Generally  speaking,  and  allowing  that  there  are  many  excepticM 
from  individual  cases,  the  rental  is  for  the  most  part  burdened  wl 
incumbrances  to  one-half  of  its  amount  by  jointure  annuities,  tj 
interest  of  portions,  and  of  mortgages,  and  of  general  debts,  ax 
the  ex  pence  of  management  and  repairs. 

The  sale  price  of  property  has  fallen  full  one-third,  in  some  i: 
stances  50  per  cent.  And  m  some  cases,  persons  who  have  bougi 
estates  and  paid  half  of  die  price^   and  given  a  mortgage  for  d 
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other  half  of  the  price,  have  been  content  to  abandon  their  purchase, 
and  to  lose  that  half  of  the  money  they  had  paid. 

An  estate  for  which  1 40,000/.  was  ofiered  two  years  ago,  is  now 
on  sale  at  the  price  of  80,000/.,  and  the  person  who  offered 
140,000/  will  not  now  give  more  than  70,000/. 

Rents  are  so  reduced,  and  so  diiiicult  of  collection,  that  mortga- 
gees are  resorting  to  their  remedies  to  obtain  possession  and  enforce 
their  securities  ;  and  tlie  prisons  are  filled  with  insolvent  farrxers  \ 
'n  short,  one  general  system  of  disappointment  to  the  owners,  and 
Aose  who  arc   entitled  to  receive  parts  of  their  income,  has  taken 
the  place  of  prompt,  regular,  and  well-paid  rents.     The  heads 
of  families,  and  those  who  were  the  favorite  objects  of  settlements, 
^ust  be  sacrificed  wholly,  or  in  a  great  degree,  to  meet  the  demands 
^hich  are  the  prior  charges  on  their  property,  and  their  whole  in- 
come must  be  exhausted  to  answer  the  interest  of  incumbrances 
^ut  of  this  reduced  and  ill-paid  rental,  and  their  property,  if  brought 
^  niarket,  will  not  produce  money  equal  to  the  incumbrances. 

A  return  to  a  regular  and  beneficial  circulation  of  money,  corre- 
^^nding  witli  a  rate  of  interest  at  the  commencement  of  the  Frencli 
^^volution,  would  bring  do\iTi  well-secured  interest  on  mortga- 
ges to  4-  per  cent,  per  annum.     This  is  acknowledged  and  expected 
.  y  nnonied  men.     It  will  be  a  benefit,  and  not  only  a  benefit,  but 
^^  Mrill  avert  the  impending  ruin,  to  accelerate  tliis  reduction  by 
f^'^^l  y  snd  positive  enactment.     The  capitalist  will  not  be  materially 
*^JUred  in  the  sense  of  injury;  he  will  be  deprived  only  of  taking 
/^^^uc  advantage  of  the  pressure  of  tlie  times,  in  tlie  supposition  of 
J  •*  ^  which  is  impracticable,  except  under  circumstances  of  great  cru- 
i^3r,  that  he  could  collect  his  money ;  while,  as^part  of  the  measure 
1  *    ^he  Souih'Sea  llelief  Biilf  creditors  were  restrained  from  the 
^^sh  measure  of  arrest,  execution,  &c.  for  limited  periods.     His 
'^1  loss  would  be  only  2/.  on  the  interest  of  a  hundred  pounds  for 
^^  years  :  in  other  words,    1/.  per  cent,  of  his  interest  for  that 
^^^iod ;  considering  that  time  as  the  period  when  by  the  advance  of 
*^C  S  per  cent,   annuities  to  75  per  cent,  the  interest  of  money 
^^Culd  be  reduced  in  the  market  to  4  per  cent. 
^      The  reduced  income  properly  regulated  will  keep  the  money- 
lender in  the  like  situation,  and  enable  liinci  to  buy  the  same  quantity 
^f  the  necessaries,  superfluities,  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  enable 
^im  to  purchase  the  same  quantity  of  land,  and  even  more,  as  he 
^ould  have  done  before  the  reduction  of  prices  :  and  the  landed 
^Kiterest  will  be  preserved  from  utter  ruin. 

Government  may  wind  up  the  expellees  of  the  war  on  more 

advantageous  terms,   and  the  sooner  these  are  wound  up,   the 

c^ukker  shall  we  return  to  a  wholesome  and  salutary  state  of  policy : 

for  while  government  shall  continue  the  system  of  funding  turtmr 
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parts  of  the  debt,  money,  and  in  particular  the  dividends  from  th 
funds,  exchequer  bills,  and  the  surplus  of  other  incomes,  will  b 
directed  to  that  species  of  investment. 

By  the  proposed  cliange  of  system,  commerce  and  manufac 
turcs  will  be  benefited  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  landed  interes' 
by  bringing  quickly  abundance  of  floating  capital  into  the  marke 
The  ability  to  borrow  at  a  reduced  rate  of  interest,  will  allow  t 
these  classes  of  society  ample  profits  from  their  trade,  and  wil 
in  their  view  of  the  subject,  enable  them  to  cope  with  forcignei 
in  foreign  markets.  'Ine  trreat  objection  to  this  measure,  a  mes 
sure  on  which  mainly  and  principally  depends  the  salvation  of  th 
country,  is  tliat  an  undue  and  preponderating  advantage  will  h 
given  to  the  public  creditor,  whose  income  will  remain  the  sami 
and  consequently  leave  him  hi  a  condition  comparatively  improvec 
rather  than  reduced,  and  with  fhc  power  of  realizing  capital  c 
corresponding  value.  This  will  in  some  degree  be  the  conscquenc 
of  keeping  his  income  at  its  present  amount ;  while  the  income  c 
others  is  or  shall  be  reduced.  This  is  a  difficulty  which  has  occz 
sioned  great  anxiety ;  a  difhculty  which  at  first  view  seems  to  den 
the  power  of  regenerating  the  system  of  public  credit  and  financi: 
resource,  and  general  prosperity  to  the  community.  It  is 
difficulty,  however,  which,  though  great,  is  not  insurmountable 
it  is  one  more  of  form  than  of  substance,  or,  as  far  as  it  is  sub 
stantial,  it  arises  out  of  necessity,  and  the  policy  of  the  country 
to  secure  the  right  and  the  hope  of  raising  future  loans  whei 
wanted  on  public  credit,  to  meet  future  exigencies. 

The  effect  of  reducing  the  legal  rate  of  interest  of  money  wil 
be  an  immediate'  advance  in  the  value  or  sale  price  of  the  funds 
placing:  them  at  the  same  price  as  if  the  abundance  of  money  hac 
reduced  tlic  rate  of  inttrcst  to  four  per  cent. ;  on  the  other  hand 
it  will  keep  the  public  creditor  in  his  character  of  an  annuitant,  oi 
compel  him  to  come  into  the  public  market,  as  the  purchaser  a 
lands,  or  as  a  lender  of  money  on  the  security  of  mortgages,  &c 
at  the  reduced  rate  of  interest.  True  it  is  he  will  come  with  th^ 
advantage  of  having  a  capital,  bearing  its  relative  value  with  hi: 
present  income,  while  others  are  sacrificed  by  the  reduction  o 
tlioir  income ;  but  then  the  increased  price  of  land,  which  is  th< 
ultimate  deposit  of  money,  will  protect  land  proprietors,  the  d* 
pending  part  of  th.e  country,  and  who  are  the  mciin  pillars  in  th< 
state,  and  whose  prosperity  or  adversity  must  influence  in  a  corre 
sponding  degree  all  the  otlier  classc-s  of  the  community,  from  thi 
ruin,  which  must  follow  the  continuance  for  two  years,  or  ever 
one  year  more,  of  the  existing  circumstances. 

Besides,  it  will  be  practicable  by  an  imposition  of  a  well  regu- 
lated property  tax,  and  by  a  just  application  of  the  sinking  fund, 
without  any  breach  of  public  faith,  or  wi^  an  advance,  rathcil 
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than  sacrifice,  of  public  credit,  to  brin^  even  this  class  of  the 
community  into  a  contribution  towards  the  change  made  in  the 
relative  values  of  the  property,  constituting  the  security  o£  these 
iuinuitants. 

i^y  abandoning  that  injurious  and  inquisitorial  system,  the  tax  on 
profits  of  trade,  of  commerce,  professions,  manufactures,  and  of  the 
'itechanic.  Sec,  in  the  progress  towards  capital ;  that  system,  so 
obnoxious  to  the  feelings  of  firitons,  and  so  unequal  and  unjust  m 
'^king  no  distinction  between  the  value  of  income  and  of  absolute 
property;    or  between  certain  income  and  the  precarious  gaini 
w  individual  labor  ;  or  between  income  for  a  certain   time,  and  a 
tune  not  to  be  defined  ;  and  as  to  tr«ides,  professions,  &c.  &c.  so  un* 
satisfactory,   from   the   difficulty,  nay,   impossibility   of  making 
P'^ons  with  the  same  incomes   contribute  in  equal  proportionii 
■^^  taxing  those  most,  who  aim  at  splendor  and  outward  appear* 
^^^>  and  who  contribute  most  to  indirect  t;^.xcs ;  and  by  giving 
^'^parative  exemption  to  those  who,  from  the  parsimony  of  their 
habits,  or  their  neglect  or  disdain  of  appearances,  or  by  their  pies- 
8ure  to  confine  tlieir  expenses  to  themselves  individually,  withont 
jflo  participation  of  a  family  ;  and  by  resorting  to  a  direct  tax  oil 
"nd,  on  tithes,  on  funded  property  ;  on  pKices  and  pensions;  and 
«il  other  incomes  derivable  from  Government ;  and  on  the  divi- 
dends payable  by  all  chartered  companies ;    and  the  income  of  all 
corporate  bodies,  (being  the  classes  of  persons  and  of  bodies,  who^ 
J^oin  their  connexion  with,   and    dependence   on,   the  established 
bovornment,  are  bound,    in  times  like  the  present,  to  contribute 
most  cordially  and  most  liberally  to  its  support,)  so  as  to  prevent  it 
Jw>m  falling  mto  that  state  of  ruin,  which  must  compromise  and 
involve  their  interests     The  finance  minister  may  obtain  an  equal 
*nnount  of  taxes  without  exciting  the  indignation  of  the  country. 
,  .^loney  advanced  on  mortgage  should   either  be  exempt  from 
*^*s  contribution,  or  the  interest  be  fixed  at  a  rate  to  make  allowance 
°u  ^^^^  contribution;  the  former  is  the  more  eligible  plm,  as  it  leaves 
^  better  opportunity  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  Property  Tax. 
,^ch   tax  should  be  for  one  year,  and  renewed  annually,  from 
*nic  to  time,  until  by  the  evidence  of  experience,  its  errors  should 
th'  ^    ''^^^^^^^^  ^'^  '^s  benefits  realized  and  felt.     It   is  in  vain,  at 
'^    ^ay,  for  the   funded  proprietor  to  allege  that  he  has  been 
g^s-aiitecd  an  exemption  from  taxes.     That  objection  might  have 
rp,  '^  Urged  with  reason,  when  the  Property  Tax  was  first  imposed. 
^. objection   is  useless   and  irrelevant  now,   w.hc-n  the   public 
tho^*-*^^  has  submitted  to  this  part  of  our  system  of  finance ;  and 
Ij^    ^"iking  Fund  is  sufficient,  or  nearly  sufficient,  to  annihilate 
jjj      **<?bt  existing,  when  this  system  of  finance  was  adopted  ;  so 
^he  amount  of  unredeemed  d9bt|  is  a  debt  contracted  by  the 
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public,  under  a  system  which  assumed  tliat  die  funded  propert 
must  contribute  towards  the  emergencies  of  Government.  Nor  ca; 
placemen)  pensioners,  .nnd  other  persons  receiving  their  income 
from  Government,  justly  refuse,  or  by  the  public  be  ullow«^d  t 
refuse,  to  contribute  pan  passu.  Indeed  they  out^ht  to  contributi 
even  in  a  two-told  decree,  with  those  by  whohi  those  income 
have  been  atfbrded,  under  the  expectation  of  a  different  state  c 
things,  and  of  an  ability  which  has  failed,  of  keeping  up  tlis 
scale  of  p.iyment !  One  contribution  should  be  as  an  Income  Taa 
the  other  tor  that  part  of  the  income  which  has  been  added  b 
mistake. 

A  well-regulated  tax  pn  substantial  property,  funded  debt,  &i 
would,  it  is  confidently  asserted,  produce  an  income  to  Goveni 
ment.  equal  to  the  present  Property  Tax  •,  it  would. be  borne  wit 
at  least  more  patience  and  good  humor,  because  it  would  fall  o 
that  class  of  persons  who  are  most  interested  in  the  generil  wel 
fare  of  the  country ;  some  in  point  of  actual  interest,  and  others  i 
point  of  permanency  and  security. 

It  seems  a  paradox  not  easily  rcconciiable  with  reason,  to  re 
commend  an  additional  tax  on  the  income  of  land,  as  thus  u 
duccd  and  depreci.Ued ;  on  a  property  M'hose  value  is  nearly  an 
nihiUtcd.  It  may  be  suppos;fd,  that  instead  of  relief  obtained, 
burden  will  be  imposed.  This  unquestionably  is  the  appearanc 
of  the  tax  at  the  first  view  of  it.  The  measure  will  be  reconciiabl 
with  reason  and  sound  policy,  when  it  shall  be  considered,  that  i 
is  indifferent  to  tJie  land  proprietors,  as  a  body,  whether  they  pa 
taxes  directly  or  indirccily  :  they  must  p.iy  them  by  indirec 
means,  unless  they  meet  the  di;iiculty  by  direct  taxation;  a  mod 
of  taxation  always  to  be  preicrrcd  to  one  which  is  indirect,  ant 
necessarily  creates  an  actual,  though  unseen,  increase  on  the  con 
sumer,  or  the  person  who  i.s  ultimately  to  bear  the  burdicu 
Besides,  the  generjl  welrare  of  the  country  must  invariably  re 
dound  to  the  valuv;  of  tiie  landed  interest,  and  must,  in  som 
shape  or  other,  make  them  partakers  of  the  benefit. 

On  this  subject  diere  are  two  papers  in  the  !2nd  vol.  of  the  Suit 
Tracts,  one,  page  US,  uititltd  "  Taxes  no  Charjse,"— th 
other,  page  309,  intiiled  ''  Some  Considerations  about  the  mos 
proper  way  of  raising  Money  in  the  present  Gonjuncture."  A 
these  papers  were  written  at  the  est«iblishment  of  the  Nationa 
Debt,  or  funding  system,  and  the  enactment  of  a  direct  land  tax 
diey  are  particularly  deserving  of  attention.  It  cannot  fail  ti 
gratify  the  writer  of  these  observations,  that  the  sentiments  whid 
prevailed  at  that  period,  are  not  materially  ditl'erent  from  those  lu 
has  formed  at  the  present  crisis.  The  paris  of  this  work  whid 
may  subject  him  to  the  imputation  of  plagiarism,  he  suffers  tc 
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iteimin,  not  fearing  to  meet  tlie  charge  with  a  protest  that  he 
should  scorn  to  use  the  sentiments  of  others  without  a  due  acknow* 
iedgment,  and  a  declaration  that  he  has  read  only  for  detecting  his 
errors^  and  not  for  his  matter.  The  matter,  good  or  bad,  is  the  fruit 
of  his  own  observation  and  experience.     For  a  few  years  also,  the 
income  of  the  sinking  fund  might  aid  the  resources  of  the  country, 
and  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  people  from  the  pressure  of 
taxation.    The  interest  of  this  fund  might  at  least  be  applied  to 
supersede  tlie  necessity  of  imposing  new  taxes,  and,  with  diis 
vie^NT,  to  provide  the  interest  for  the  debt  which  must  be  funded, 
^o  close  the  expenses  of  the  war. — It  might  more  properly  be  made 
2  he  specific  fund  for  answering  that  interest,  and  for  gradually 
3&nnihilating  the  principal,  or  by  an  application  of  the  sinking  fund 
the  purchase  of  the  loan.    This  measure  would  greatly  enijance 
value  of  the  sinking  fund*    It  is  its  proper  use.   Thus  applied^ 
a&nd  applied  also  in  like  manner,  as  money  became  abundant,  to 
K-aise  resources  for  redeeming  a  reasonable  part  of  the  national 
debt,  by  loans  at  the  reduced  rate  of  interest,  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion would,  with  honest  and  judicious  management,  proceed  ra- 
bidly ;  or  it  would  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  application  of 
Khe  present  creditors  as  a  body  to  reduce  the  rate  of  the  aimuities 
^o  the  just  scale  of  legal  interest ;  and  the  taxes  might  be  diminish- 
^^  by  a  cancellation  of  part  of  the  debt,  and  of  a  corresponding 
^art  of  the  taxes.     By  an  enactment  also  which  would  put  an  en^ 
^o  stock  jobbifig ;  or  bargains  for  time,  by  declaring  all  contracts 
5  Uegal,  and  placing  on  them  the  sanction  of  penalties,  &c.,  except 
euch  as  should  be  carried  into  effect  by  an  actual  transfer  within 
^hree  davs,  and  except  such  as  should  be  destined  for  the  provi- 
sion of  families,  the  means  would  be  provided  of  preventing  those 
shameful  speculations  which  give  an  artificial  price  to  funded 
property.      These  speculators,  like  redeemable  annuitants,  ougjht 
3iot  to  be  allowed  to  prey  upon  the  public,  by  a  system  manifestly 
^igainst  the  policy  and  wisdom  of  former  enactments  against  stock 
jobbing. 

Besides,  these  speculators  in  the  funds  keep  up  the  rate  of 
interest,  by  the  desperate  measures  to  which  they  resort  of  raising 
snoney  to  gamble  in  the  Alley. 

It  is  astonishing  that  we  should  deem  laws  against  gaming  at 
cards,  hazard,  &c.,  salutary ;  and  yet,  for  want  of  a  few  sanc- 
tions of  certain  efficacy ;  for  example,  making  all  gains  precarious, 
l>y  opening  a  right  to  assignees  under  a  commission  of  bankrupt, 
and  even  general  creditors  or  executors,  &c.,  to  recover  money 
JjO^t  by  bargains  for  time,  indulge  this  the  most  wicked,  injurious, 
and  extensive  mode  of  gambling,  and  soiirce  of  Jalse  news, 
&c.  &c« 
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Against  these  and  similar  propoanh,  or  any  other  plan  which 
can  be  suggested,  a  diversity  of  interest, '  and  different  systems  and 
habits  of  thinking,  will  be  fertile  in  producing  innumerable  objec-* 
tions.  It  would  be  easy  to  anticipate  a  large  portion  of  these  ob- 
jections, and  of  the  line  of  argument  which  interest  will,  in  particu** 
lar,  dictate.— Should  that  which  is  most  material  be  urged,  the  diffi- 
cuky  of  obtaining  future  loans  in  time  of  emergency  Tit  jfour  per  cent. 
that  observation  may  be  easily  answered,  for  if  government  is  not 
bound  by  usury  laws,  its  operations  are  excepted. — It  \e\\\  be  use- 
ful to  consider  how  former  loans  have  been  obtained,  and  th« 
probability,  nay  the  necessity,  of  that  overflow  of  disposable 
mooey,  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  being  invested  on  this  secu- 
rity, if  supported  by  an  observance  of  good  faith. 

Those  who  suppose  that  successive  loans  to  the  public  are 
advanced  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  each  contributing,  as  it 
is  alleged,  all  or  a  part  of  his  surplus  income,  will  find,  tliat  they 
labor  under  a  great  mistake.  A  very  large  proportion  of  every 
loan  is  contributed  by  that  very  class  of  the  community  who  con* 
stitute  the  body  of  fund-holders.  At  least  half  of  the  loan  arises 
from  diis  source ;  another  and  very  considerable  part  is  produced 
by  the  wealth  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  government  contracts 
during  the  war,  and  take  Exchequer  Bills,  &c.,  in  payment ;  an4 
then  make  these  Exchequer  Bills,  or  their  produce,  a  source 
for  investment  in  the  public  funds  on  each  loan.  Let  it  also  be 
called  to  mind,  that  it  is  in  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  proprie^ 
tors  of  funds,  keeping  them  by  way  of  trade,  or  of  accumulation, 
to  apply  the  surplus  income  of  each  year  to  the  increase  of  their 
funded  property.  The  regularity  with  which  they  receive  their 
dividends,  and  the  large  amount  of  interest  they  make  of  their 
money,  give  to  these  persons,  if  prudent,  (and  there  is  scarcely 
an  instance  of  a  distressed  or  extravagant  fund-holder  ! )  a  very 
considerable  surplus  of  disposable  income  ;  and  this  surplus  regu- 
larly finds  its  way  in  time  of  war,  into  new  annuities,  as  they  are 
created  by  new  loans.  This  system  adds  very  rapidly  and  certainly 
to  the  accumulation  and  increase  of  capital.  In  a  war  of  twenty 
years,  with  a  system  which  funds  a  new  debt  every  year,  the  profit 
of  the  capital  of  100/.  employed  in  the  funds,  cannot  be  computed 
at  less  than  60/.,  exclusive  of^  interest  or  the  great  advantages  to  be 
reaped  after  a  ]>eacc,  and  the  winding  up  the  expence  of  the  war, 
from  the  advance  in  the  funds.  All  well  directed  observations  must 
satisfy  the  scrutinizing  mind,  th^t  no  class  of  the  community  sO 
certainly  and  quickly  grow  rich  as  the  holders  of  funded  property  F I 

Wlien  loans  are  no  longer  necessary,  this  surplus  income  mus| 
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6aA  Its  application  in  commerce,  or  on  mortgages,  or  in  the  pur* 
oiiase  of  landed  property.  • 

After  the  expences  of  the  war  shall  be  defrayed,  the  country 
will  approximate  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  found  shortly 
before  the  commencement  of  tlic  French  RcTolution.     The  abun- 
dance of  nominal  money  will  bear  so  large  a  proportion  to  the 
ralue  of  substantial  property,  and  this  proportion  of  the  nominal 
money  is  now  increased,  tliat  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  subjects  on 
which  this  money  can  be  invested ;  and  the  leSt  bnded  property 
shall  rise  in  value  the  more  will  this  difficulty  be  experienced — An 
extended  commerce  will  have  the  eflect  of  increasing  the  circula- 
ting medium.     Though  profiting  by  the  abundance  of  money,  it 
^rill  not  diminish  the  necessity,  or  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  rest- 
ing place  in  land,  for  final  investment.     On  the  contrary,  the 
]irofits  of  commerce,  unless  commerce  can  be  increased  in  a  ratio 
equally  progressive  with  profits,  will  be  in  the  money  market,  by 
way  of  competition  for  a  subject  of  investment ;  and  canals  and 
other  adventures  must,  as  formerly,  become  •  objects  of  specula- 
tion to  take  o{F  the  superabundance  of  fluctuating  and  excessive 
capital.     This   is  one  of  the  necessary  consequences  of  a  circu- 
lating medium,  genorntcd  by  nominal  capital,  and  productive  of 
an  income  which  is,  in  :i  great  de^Toe,  nominal  and  artificial.  Then 
trill   be  the  time  for  a  wise  admini^tnition  to  avail  itself  of  the 
iituation  of  the  country,  to  redeem  a  large  portion  of  the  nationSil 
debt,  by  creating  a  new  fund  for  investment,  on  terms  more  bene- 
ficial to  tlie  people.     It  has  already  been  suggested,  that  by  the 
K^uction  of  legal  interest,  the  unliquidated  expences  of  the  war 
ilaay  be  funded  on  more  advantageous  terms. 

it  is  obvious  tint  by  the  reduction  of  interest  of  money,  persons 
Birho  afterwards  elect  to  take  a  funded  debt,  must  accept  it  on 
terms  corresponding  with  the  reduced  rate  of  interest,  more  espe- 
cially as  the  market  for  loans  in  the  shape  of  redeemable  annuities 
brill  be  closed  against  those  who  liave  ready  money. 

A  large  proportion  of  Exchequer  Bills  may  with  great  utility  be 
kept  in  the  market,  in  graduated   sums,    from   100/.  to  5000/. 
as  to  answer  the  purposes  of  circulation,  so  long  as  that  mea- 
shall  be  found  convenient,  and  until  the  holders  of  these 
Xschequer  Bills  shall  feel  it  to  be  tlicir  interest  to  fund  these 
JExcbequer  Bills  in  redeemable  annuities  at  four  per  cent,  on  cer- 
tain terms  which  should  give  them  the  advantage  usually  allowed 
to  those  who  aid  in  loans  to  the  public.     The  longer  these  Exche- 
quer Bills  shall  be  kept  in  the  market,  the  greater  facility  will  the 
public  attain  of  possessing  a  circulating  medium.     These  bills  will 
|K>$sess  over  paper  of  the  i^ank  of  England,  the  adirantage  of  bearing 
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intcresti  and  when  the  Exchequer  Bills  shall  be  funded,  the  pubw 
lie  will  possess,  and  may  exercise  the  right,  through  parliament^ 
of  stipulating  the  means  of  reducing  this  fund  gradually,  out  of 
the  produce  of  the  sinking  fund  :  thus  annihilating  this  new  debt 
as  early  as  circumstinces  will  admit. 

The  capitalist  and  the  mortgagee  mny  urge  diat  it  is  unjust  to 
reduce  the  interest  of  money,  and  icive  the  funded  proprietor  in 
the  receipt  of  his  full  income.  It  is  gr-ctnted  that  it  would  be  better 
if  the  plan  of  general  equalization  could  be  adopted. 

But  there  is  an  impediment. — ^The  public  has  contracted  with  the 
funded  proprietor,  to  give  him  a  fixed  annuity  for  his  money ;  and 
the  public,  or  Parliament  as  its  representative,  cannot,  without  a 
breach  of  faith,  infringe  this  contract :  nor  could  this  country  break 
its  faith,  without  exptTiencing,  as  other  countries  have  done,  tne  mis- 
chievous consequences  of  departing  from  the  line  of  duty,  which  in 
the  end  is  the  line  of  policy. 

But  the  country  has  the  right — a  right  it  has  ever  exercised — of 
regulating  its  internal  policy,  and  tlic  rate  of  interest  as  part  of 
that  policy. 

While  die  writer  of  these  observations  contends  for  the  reduo> 
tion  of  the  rate  of  interest,  as  a  measure  of  justice  and  expediency^ 
othets  will  urge  the  propriety  of  repealing  the  laws  against  usury  ; 
or  if  that  cannot  be  accomplished,  of  advancing  the  rate  of  interest 
of  money. 

That  gold  in  bullion  should,  like  every  article  of  merchandize, 
be  allowed  to  find  its  value  in  the  market^  is  not  only  fit,  but  is 
the  policy  and  the  law  of  this  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  law,  and  a  necessary  part  of  our 
policy,  that  our  coin  should  pass  at  its  denomination,  and  should 
be  of  a  fixed  price,  and  that  tlie  rate  of  interest  should  be  limited. 

To  repeal  the  laws  against  usury  would  destroy  the  standard 
which  regulates  the  utmost  rate  of  legal  interest  which  can  be  taken 
for  money  : — Thus  without  any  other  injurious  consequences,  the 
repeal  would  leave  that  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  which  is  now 
governed  by  a  limit,  which  has  fixed  a  maximum  for  interest. 

Biit  whoever  knows  the  rapacity  of  tliose  who  make  wealth 
the  object  of  thelr^  pursuit,  will  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  guard 
extravagant  heirs,  and  distressed  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
tradesmen,  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  folly,  their  vices,  or 
necessities.  Regular  and  steady  tradesmen  and  merchants  might 
safely  be  trusted  with  the  management  of  their  own  concerns,  and 
the  power  of  giving  for  money,  whatever  rate  of  interest  th^r  just 
speculations,  or  rather  the  regular  course  of  their  trade,  would  af- 
ford— ^but  all  experience  in  this  country  has  proved  the  necessity 
of  a  law  for  keeping  the  rate  of  interest  within  a  boundary ;  and 
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successive    legislative  enactments  have  adopted  the  policy,   and 

iiave  stated  it  to  be  a  measure  of  benefit  and  expediency,  to  reduce 

the  rate  of  interest.    Were  interest  left  without  limit,  how  lament* 

abJe  would  be  the  condition  of  the  landed  proprietor  !     From  the 

lour  rate  of  ijiterest  which  land  aflbrds,  he  never  could  come  in 

competition  with  merchants  and  manufacturers. 

^^t  only  in  the  rate  of  interest,  but  that  which  is  of  more  im- 
poj  tjuice  in  the  value  of  the  property,  would  the  land  proprietor  be 
sacrificed.     Let  the  rate  of  interest  be  six  per  cent.,    and  what 
^'ouhl  the  fee-simple  be  worth?  Advance  the  rale  to  10  percent,  and 
you  \\x>uld  have  given  the  land  to  tlie  individual  and  public  creditors, 
who  h;ive  demaiuls  on  the  property  of  the  bnd  proprietor.     Those 
who  argue  for  Iiigh  rates  of    interest  have  lost  sight  of  this  im- 
portant consideration  !  unless  they  can   assure  the  proprietors  of 
tne  Soil,  that  the  price  of  corn  and  provisions  shall  keep  equal  pac« 
With  the  rate  of  interest ! ! 

"itTerent  rates  also  of  interest  can  be  afforded    by  different 

^aes  i  for  instance,  the  West -India  merchant  would  be  too  pow- 

^i.         *^  competitor  with  merchants  of  a  different  description  ;  and 

tnose  r^lventures  and  those  speculations  which  promise  the  highest 

Profits,  would  exclude  those  tnides  and  that  commerce,  which  is  sati?- 

"^d  with  more  moderate,  though  certain  gains,  from  the  ability  of  bor- 

TOWiHg  money,  except  upon  terms  which  the  extent  of  the  expected 

profit 3  would  not  warrant.  Even  though  this  sliould  not  be  the  gene- 

'    result  of  opening  the  liws  again.it  u-?ury,  the  inconvenience  of 

^^  Oxperimcnt  would  make  that  cliange  in  tlie  conditions  and  cir- 

^nistances  of  different  cl  issjs  of  merchants  and  tradesmen  which 

^  ^Uld,  of  itself,  afford  an  argument  against  the  attempt  to  repeal 

^^  laws  against  usury  ;  thus  breaking  down  the  barrier  against  the 

^^Ctions  of  the  capitalist.     In  :;hon,  it   it  be  politic  that  the  la\vs 

S^iust  usury  should  not  be  enforctnl,  t\wn  let  redeemable  annuities 

^*iiain  part  of  our  system,  and  an  lioriorable  mode  of  employing 

*J^Oney,  and  the  laws  against  usury  v\  ill,  in  effect,  be  rendered  si 

*^ad  letter. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  high  rates  of  interest  must  eitlier  abridge 
^'le  profits  of  commerce  and  of  trade,  and  must  render  it  necessary  to 
^^vance  the  price  on  tlie  consumer ;  whilst,  in  thf  present  state  of 
^iiigs,  it  seems  to  be  wise,  with  a  view  to  foreign,  as  well  as  do- 
mestic trade,  to  bring  down  the  prices  to  a  corresponding  level  with 
^e  rediiction  which  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  provisions. 
Another  injurious  result  from  high  rates  of  intere3t  would  be,  that 
^ou  increase  the  wealth  of  the  inactive  part  of  the  community,  at 
the  expencc  ci  tliose  who  are  tlie  industrious  bees  of  the  political 
tiire  I — for  yr^  offer  an  encouragement  to  the  employment  of  mo- 
ney in  interest,  rather  than  to  its  employment  in  trade ;  or  more 
correctly  speaking  you  make  it  a  benefit  to  the  capitalist,  to  sit 
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down  at  csisc^  content  with  the  profits  of  his  money,  in  the  bhipC 
of  interest,  rather  than  to  give  his  active  industry  to  the  state,  bj 
becoming  a  merchant,  a  manufacturer,  or  a  tradesman,  through  the 
temptation  of  encreasing  his  wealth.  You  thus  deprive  the  countrj 
of  the  labors  and  industry  of  proprietors  of  capital ;  and  conse- 
quently  diminish  the  number  of  those  who  are  in  the  best  situation 
to  conduct  commerce,  manufactures,  or  trade,  upon  the  most  advan* 
tageous  terms,  with  the  best  prospects  of  success  and  with  the  least 
risque  of  bankruptcy,  &c.  You  also  give  encouragement  to  un- 
bounded speculations,  in  die  persons  of  needy  adventurers :  met 
who  will  injure  trade  and  commerce,  from  the  necessity  of  theii 
circumstances ;  who  must  continually  run  the  race  of  sales  at  depre 
ciated  prices,  ratlier  than  be  without  ready  money  to  meet  the  de 
mands  of  their  urgent  creditors  ;  pressing  for  die  Return  of  th< 
capital  advanced,  and  the  high  rate  of  interest. 

This  ^atc  oi  thinj;s  would  be  of  ruinous  consequences  to  mer 
chants  and  others  trading  on  their  own  capital,  or  within  th 
boundary  of  that  credit,  to  which  they  were  fairly  and  honesd] 
intitled. 

In  short,  this  chnngc  of  system  would  bring  the  mcrcamile  am 
commercial  interest  into  the  same  state  of  ruiii,  as  the  agricultura 
interests  arc  now  involved  in  ;  and  from  causes  very  similar ;  thi 
race  of  competition  to  sell  in  a  market  which  is  over-stocked ! 
Does  not  the  present  state  of  our  trade  to  Germany,  and  the  pro 
bable  state  of  our  trade  to  America,  exemplify  these  observations  2 

Are  not  our  manufactures  now  scHhig  in  Germany,  at  less  thai 
prime  cost,  and  even  by  auction,  for  any  money  they  will  produce 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  forced  market  ?  It  arises  from  the  neces 
sity  of  adventurers  to  realize  any  price  for  their  commodities  L 
order  to  meet  die  pressing  demands  of  tlicir  creditors !  !  An< 
wbat  will  be  the  consequence  ?  In  the  first  place,  regular  an 
steady  tradesmen  cannot  aiford  to  sell  at  those  rates  :  or  if  the 
are  forced  to  sell,  the  sales  will  be  at  ruinous  prices  \  dius  mej 
who  had  wealth  will  be  brought  into  a  state  of  ruin  !  Their  surplu 
beyond  their  debts,  will  be  exhausted  by  the  depreciated  value  o 
their  property  !  1  How  many  lamentable  instances  are  there  alrcad 
of  this  state  of  a  forced  sale ! 

2ndly.  The  market  will  be  glutted  and  surcharged.  Low  price 
will  justify  the  purchasers  to  retail  at  reduced  prices,  and  fix  a  Ipi 
market  value.  The  quantity  of  stock  on  hand  will  render  futur 
demands  less  necessary  and  more  distant,  and  will  give  to  foreign 
ers  who  are  the  purchasers  of  our  manufactures,  the  power  of  sop 
plying  themselves  at  their  convenience,  and  consequently  of  regn 
ladng  the  price  by  the  necessity  of  those  who  in  successive  BuriMt 
itiaU  be  the  competitors  for  sale  !  f 
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*Fhat  the  rate  of  interest  should  be  increased  rather  than  diminished 
canxiot  be  conceded.  Would  government  be  benefited  by  such  an 
tdrsizice  of  interest,  or  could  it  afterwards  carry  on  its  operations  ? 
Cerr  ainly  not  in  its  loans  ! !  Nor  in  any  of  its  transactions  I  And  can 
incFcrhants  and  manufacturers  thrive  under  the  payment  of  higher 
intearcst  ?  Is  not  a  saving  of  interest  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  pro- 
mts ^o  the  amount  of  the  interest  which  is  saved ;  and  is  not  a 
redu.ction  of  rent  a  step,  in  the  opinion  of  these  personsy  towards 
ch^ai^p  bread  and  lower  prices  of  labor  ?  To  argue  that  a  low  rate 
pf  ix^terest  is  not  an  advantage  to  trade,  would  be  to  contend  that  it 
is  rx^ore  beneficial  to  a  tradesman  or  merchant,  to  borrow  money  at 
^x  P^  cent.,  than  at  four  per  cent.  !  No  one  will  admit  this,  who 
tra<i^es  on  a  capital  consisting,  in  a  great  measure,  of  borrowed  mo- 
ney s  or  at  a  credit  bearing,  in  terms  or  in  effect,  interest.  All 
tracJLc  on  credit,  includes  interest. 

'XT he  owner  of  capital  adequate  to  his  trade  may  deem  it  for  his 
ben^fit^  that  interest  should  be  high  \  that  it  may  form  part  of  the 
iti^ai^UTe  of  his  profits.  This  however  is  in  efiect  to  contend  for 
(he^  necessity  of  high  prices,  rather  than  of  reduced  prices  for  his 
^<>*^*Xinoditie8 ;  is  to  favor  the  argument  for  advancing  rents,  or 
P^^&erving  them  at  a  high  rate,  rather  than  of  reducing  them.  In 
*"y  other  point  of  view,  it  is  absurd  that  capital  employed  by  its 
p^«aer,  in  trade  or  in  merchandize,  should  produce  a  high  rate  of 
inc^Test,  distinct  from  the  profits  of  the  trade  or  commerce.  Even 
^'^^Icing  to  the  benefit  of  an  investment  of  profits  in  land,  the 
^'^^lesman  or  merchant  must  calculate  erroneously  on  a  general 
J^^xalt,  if  he  believes  that  a  system  injurious  to  the  country  or 
^^^ed  interest,  would  not  make  him,  when  he  withdrew  from  trade 
^^  commerce  and  became  a  proprietor  of  land,  participate  in  all  the 
^^*^  sequences  of  that  system. 

.  ^^Vhat  are  the  real  mischiefs  to  be  apprehended  from  a  reduc- 
^^^  of  the  rate  of  interest  ?  None  seems  so  prominent  or  so 
jr^^ghty  as  the  danger  that  the  capitalist  would  send  his  money  vo 
rp?^^^  countries  in  which  a  higher  rate  of  Interest  could  be  made  ! 
^^^^  mischief  would  be  very  circumscribed  !  Few  would  trust 
^^^5r  money  in  the  funds,  and  still  fewer  on  the  landed  securities,  of 
jjlj^y  other  country.  Though  the  interest  of  America  is  higher  ;h?.n 
^?^tof  the  West-Indies  and  Ireland,  and  the  interest  of  the  Wcst- 
^^dies  and  of  Ireland,  is  higher  tlian  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  j 
^^  experience  proves  that  a  very  small  portion  of  money  is  invested 
^^  securities  of  this  remote  property. 

It  naay  be  apprehended  too,  tliat  money  wxuld  at  all  times  have  a 
^Mtecdon  to  the  funds,  rather  than  to  mortgages.  That  apprehension 
'^Vall  be  vain  amd  futile.  There  cannot  be  a  buyer  without  a  scUcr  ! 
^od  tht  seller  t)f  funded  property  must  bring  into  the  money  market, 
the  produce  of  the  sale. 

NO.  XIII.  ram.  VOL.  Vll.  U 
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Monied  men  may  also  be  jealous  that  the  funded  proprietoi 
should  obtain  an  advantage  over  them.  This  alarm  would  be  un< 
just  and  without  solid  foundation :  any  great  competition  to  sel 
funded  property  would  keep  the  value  of  the  funded  propertj,  at  i 
price  which  would  offer  a  fair  and  advantageous  source  of  invest- 
ment in  the  funds,  to  those  monied  men  who  prefer  that  species  d 
security. 

And  any  great  advance  in  the  price  of  the  funds,  would,  in  the 
estimation  of  many,  be  evidence  that  the  country  had  approximated 
to,  or  even  attained,  that  state  of  energy  and  healthy  prosperity] 
which  would  be  a  relief  from  the  present  difficulties.  To  accele- 
rate that  period,  all  the  existing  debt  should  be  funded  as  ^rly  af 
circumstances  will  admit,  and  thus  bring  the  surplus  income  d 
the  funded  proprietor  into  general  circulation,  instead  of  its  em« 
ployment  as  at  present,  in  the  narrow  limit  of  being  ready  for  ex< 
pected  loans,  and  the  advantages  which  these  loans  give  to  invest- 
ment in  the  funds  over  an  investment  on  mortgages. 

But  some  will  urge- the  argument  that  <<  the  purpose  of  the  vie 
lent  reductions  of  interest  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  reducing  thai 
of  the  public  debt ;  a  measure  which,  when  it  is  not  justified,  b) 
a  previous  fall  in  the  current  rate  of  interest,  is  nothing  bettei 
than  defrauding  the  public  creditors.'* 

There  is  more  plausibility  than  reason  in  this  objection.  It  may 
safely  be  contended,  that  this  argument  is  appficable  only  when 
the  public  creditor  is  receiving  the  legal  interest  of  the  countm 
and  his  interest  is  reduced  by  the  new  regulation.  It  cannot  be 
substantial  and  solid  in  reason,  when  his  income  is  left  undimi- 
nished !  !  It  is  in  vain  for  him  to  urge,  nor  is  it  true,  that  the 
value  of  his  funded  property  will  be  depreciated  in  price.  As 
funded  property,  its  relative  value  will  be  increased,  and  not  dW 
minished  !  !  Should  he,  driven  from  this  ground,  allege  that  he 
is  affected  by  the  system,  because  that  his  annuities  may  be  soonei 
redeemed,  and  that  when  redeemed,  or  when  the  annuities  sue 
sold,  he  is  affected  bv  the  terms  on  which  he  must  invest  IiilE 
money  on  mortgage  ot  landed  property,  or  in  its  purchase  )  this 
would  be  a  strange  argument !  Is  the  country  pledged  to  abstaio 
from  any  regulations  by  which  its  prosperity  may  be  advanced^  oi 
its  condition  be  improved,  and  the  means  of  redeeming  the  na- 
tional debt  be  obtained  ?  As  well  might  it  be  argued  that  a  sjrsMv 
of  wisdom  or  of  political  oeconomy  which  should  in  two  jean 
bring  the  country  into  the  same  state  of  wealth,  as  it  was  at  tlM 
commencement  of  the  French*  revolution,  would  be  a  breacfi 
of  faith  to  the  national  creditor  1  !  Such  arguments  are  spe- 
cious only.  They  are  without  foundation  in  reason ;  or  in  aHf 
contract  expressed  or  implied,  by  which  the  national  homat  or  ns- 
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^><>nal  faith  is  pledeed.     On  the  contrary,  every  measure  which 

phces  the  country  in  the  most  prosperous  state,  and  gives  it  th^ 

^^^t  effectual  and  permanent  means  of  paying  to  the  public  credi- 

^  the  annuity  to  which  he  is  entitled,  and  finally  redeeming  th# 

^''nultv,  is  the  best  performance  of  the  obligation  which  has  oeeil 

^I'^sited  \  and  the  most  complete  and  honorable  discharge  of  pub- 

''^  faith  and  national  honor  !  !    and  it  may  perhaps  be  insisted  on> 

^^t^  without  this  measure,  he  is  in  danger  of  not  receiving  his 

Annuity. 

^Tit  it  will  be  urged,  that  it  is  against  good  faith  to  reduce  the  rate 

^  interest  of  money  as  to  those  to  whom  money  is  now  owing ;  or 

^^^  it  is  impolitic  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  of  money  before  the 

*^artet  price  shall  have  attained  the  point  at  which  the  reduction  is 

^  "be  fixed.  Neither  of  these  objections  is  felt  to  be  of  any  consider- 

^oIq  weight.     It  is  infinitely  more  unjust  that  portions,  &c.,  should 

^^T  an  interest,  which  exhausts  the  rental,  as  reduced.     And  as 

j^    xnortgagees,  it  will  be  optional  with  them,  to  call  in  their  money 

^   ^0  leave  it  on  the  security,  at  the  reduced  rate  of  interest :  but 

^^^h  of  these  objections,  as  far  as  they  have  weighty  may  be  ob^ 

^«^tcd  by  proper  regulations. 

1st.  The  reduction  may  be  confined  to  future  contracts,  as  WaA 
^^tie  in  the  existing  statute  against  usury. 

2nd.  The  operation  of  the  act  may  be  suspended  until  the  thrM 
T  cent,  annuities  shall  attain  the  price  of  seventy-five  per  cent.t 
^ttd  consequently  it  shall  be  evidenced  by  means  of  this  political 
^>atometer,  that  the  value  of  money  is  reduced  to  that  scale. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  felt  to  oe  a  great  hardship,  that  annUi-^ 

^ies  granted  by  the  public,  as  afTording  a  fixed  rate  of  interest, 

should,   by   financial    manoeuvre,   or  by  the  enormity  of  their 

amount,  become  the  measure  of  the  value  through  their  sale  price, 

of  all  the  other  property  of  the  country. 

To  many  who  may  not  have  formed  accurate  notions  of 
the  benefits  of  the  reduction  of  the  legal  interest,  by  entering  into 
the  calculations  which  the  subject  suggests,  it  may  be  useful  to 
give  a  more  detailed  view  of  the  consequences  which  the 
change  of  system  would  operate.  The  state  of  the  agricultural 
interest  imperiously  requires  that  rent  should  be  reduced.  The 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  interests  consider,  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  our  foreign  trade  that  the  price  of  bread  and  provisions 
should  be  kept  £w,  as  the  means  of  reducing  the  wages  of 
manufacturers,  and  consequently  the  price  of  manufacture  for 
foreign  markets-  Before  you  can  expect  the  landed  interest,  as  a 
body,  to  consent  to  a  measure,  by  which  their  interest  will  be  so 
materially  sacrificed,  and  their  incomes  reduced,  and  without 
proper  {Arccauticiis,  one-third,  or  at  least  one-fourth  part  of  thtf 
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value  of  their  property  be  annihilated,  you  roust  satisfy  them  tha 
the  public  at  large  are  willing  to  participate  in  the  sacrifice. 

To  discover  the  mode  in  which  this  might  most  effectually  b 
accomplished,  consistently  with  sound  policy  and  with  justice,  an 
with  the  least  possible  sacrifice  to  any  class  of  the  community,  ha 
been  the  object  of  anxious  care,  and  of  very  extensive  reflec 
tion. 

At  present*  1001.  a  year  of  permanent  welL  secur- 
ed rent  is  wortli,  at  25  years  purchase,   ....      2500     0 

This  sum  would,  at  60  per  cent,  buy        .     .     .      4166  13 

of  3  per  cent.  Annuities,  yielding  an  income  of  1251.  a  year. 

So  that  1001.  of  rent  is  equal  to  1251.  a  year  in  the  3  per  cen 
Annuities. 

The  proportions  are  as  4  to  5 ;  and  the  funded  creditor  r< 
ceivesone  per  cent,  more  than  the  landed  proprietor. 

Reduce  the  rate  of  interest  to  4  per  cent,  and  the 
funds  would  advance  to  75  per  cent. ;  and  1001.  of 
rent  would  sell  for  33  years  purchase,  or  .    .     .     .     8300     0 
and  41661.  13a.  4d«   3  per  cent.  Annuities,  would 

sell  for  about 3125     0 

Thus  the  two  proprietors  are  kept  as  near  as  may  be  on  a  par  i 
point  of  property,  though  one  may  retain  his  origitial  income  J 
annuities,  while  the  other  has  an  aoridged  income  in  rent. 

But  if  you  reduce  the  rent  from  41.  to  31.,  without  reducing  tl 
rate  of  interest,  then  the  land  proprietor  has  not  only  a  reduced  ii 
come,  but  till  the  3  per  cent.  Annuities  shall  advance  in  price,  yc 
would  have  reduced  the  value  of  his  fee-simple  from    2500     0 

X     25  "  -  "'*    ® 

Loss  I  ^    625     0 


and  instead  of  purchasing    . 4166  13 

S  per  cent  annuities — he  could  of  these  annuities 

purchase  only «...     3125     0 


Being  Loss  4  or     I04I  IS 


And  tfaif  dtfl^ence  or  loss  of  comparative  value  would  recur  c 
every  successive  war,  or  the  depreciation  of  the  funds ;  nor  woul 
the  advance  of  the  funds  give  the  landed  proprietor,  who  had  n 
duced  his  rents,  a  just  proportion  of  value  from  the  rise  of  tli 
funds— for  example : 

41661.  13s.  4d.  3  per  cent,  annuities,  at  60,  is  equal  to  lOOL  ren 
The  annuities  arc  worth  25001.  Os.  Od.^the  land  25001.  Os.  Od. 
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41661.  13s.  4(L  annuities    £ 
at     75,      are     worth 
about       .....  3125 


Reduce  rent  to  75,  arid     £ 
this  rent,  at  3S  years' 
purchase,  is  worth  only  2475 

Being  a  balance  against 
the  land  oi    .     .     .     .     650 


Or  nearly  l-5th  loss.  3125 

And  the  landed  proprietors,  as  a  body,  deserve  every  execration, 
if  they  stand  by  to  see  themselves  thus  reduced  in  tlieir  pro- 
perty, by  a  system  so  destructive  of  their  iirterest. 

But  how  is  the  capitalist  in  money,  and  general  creditor,  to  be 
affected  by  this  plan?  Their  incomes  will  be  reduced  from  1001. 
to  801.  a  year. 

Ill  the  first  place,  general  creditors  will  be  very  anxious  to 
obt-  in  their  general  debts — their  demands  on  open  accounts  froni 
theT  debtors,  without  looking  to  the  question  of  interest.     Prompt 

Eaymeiu  is  their  object  \  they  can  make  more  profit  in  trade  ttian 
y  leg«f  interest. 

And  as  to  bankers,  they  in  general  trade  on  the  capital  of  other 
persons,  lending  the  money  deposited  with  them,  and  have  no 
right  or  reason  to  interpose  their  wishes,  or  the  question  of 
their  profits,  in  this  measure. 

It  is  more  expedient  to  regulate  the  rapacity  of  many  of  this 
class,  than  to  consider  how  any  extraordinary  advantage  shall  be 
given  to  them. 

Jointresses  and  annuitants  cannot  reasonably  be  afiected,  be* 
cause  they  took  their  provisions — on  Ae  one  hand,  with  all  tht 
advantages,  and  on  the  other  hand,  with  all  the  ^isadvanuget  of 
a  fixed  income. 

Portionists  hare  no  other  right  than  to  receive  their  principal 
with  the  stipulated  interest.  Their  principal  is  to  be  paid  in  fuU^ 
and  unless  their  interest  shall  be  reduced,  die  principal,  if  pay*^ 
able,  may  be  discharged. 

Mortgagees  vrill  also  receive  their  principal  money  without  any 
diminution.  The  benefit  of  existing  contractir  for  interest  at  5  per 
cent,  may,  without  any  important  injury  to  tlie  measure,  be  pre-* 
served.     Thus  no  faith,  no  contract,  will  be  broken. 

But  then  the  owner  of  money,  or  rather  of  the  debt,  or  currency, 
(for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  money  in  this  view  of  things !  !)  will 
say,  I  am  injured  :  though  I  receive  my  1001.  the  value  of  it  is 
depreciated.  The  lOOl.  are  with  reference  to  interest  wwtli  only 
801.,  since  4  per  cent,  for  1001.  is  only  equivalent  to  5  per  cent, 
for  801.  He  will  add,  my  income  is  reduced  from  1001.  to  SOU 
or  I.    How  am  I  to  live  ? 


tb»»* 


(he  »""'' ' 
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tlieir  incomes  \  for  the  good  of  the  country,  and  to  allow  5  per 
c:ent.  to  remain  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  then  you  stand  thus : 
your  property  producing  100 

income  is  equal  to =  2000 

the  rent  of  1001.  from  land  is  worth       .     •     .     •       2500 


in  money.  The  difference  In  the  land  owner's  favor  is  500 

^^hile  it  his  rent  shall  be  reduced  to  75,  being  as 
4  to  S  per  cent,   then  his  income  is  reduced  25 
per  cent,  while  your  income  remains  the  same, 
and  his  estate  instead  of  being  worth   ....       2500 
^11  be  worth  only ]  875 

and  he  will  lose  \  of  his  capital,  or     •     «     •     .     .         6i25 
and  your  20001.  will  buy  his  estate  and  leave  you 

with 125 

in  your  pocket,  thus  gaining 625 

If  these  tables  do  not  prove  the  justice  and  policy  of  the  pluif 
^^en  there  is  a  fallacy  which  the  author  has  not  been  able  to 
^«ect ! ! 

Besides,  the  state  or  government,  and  the  extent  of  the  national 
^«bt,  and  the  national  establishments,  require  that  the  great  body  of 
^^nd  owners  of  the  country  should  not  be  the  only  sufferers  by  so 
^^nexpected  a  change  in  the  relative  value  of  property :  and  no  8y»- 
%«em  could  be  more  lamentable,  though  some  of  the  minions  of 
^^ower  think  differently,  than  that  the  ancient  proprietors  of  the 
^oil,  the  country  gentlemen,  and  the  race  of  yeomen,  should 
V>e  reduced  to  a  state  of  beggary  or  comparative  insignificance.  No 
^:hange  would  be  more  injurious  to  the  public  creditor,  or  more 
^:ompletely  endanger  the  constitution  ! ! 

It  will  be  asked,  are  rents  on  existing  leases  to  be  left  at  the 
present  amount  for  the  whole  period  of  the  continuance  of 
these  leases  ?  Are  rapacious  landlords  to  avail  themselves  of  high 
Tents  merely  because  they  have  found  tenants  who  have  property 
to  answer  those  rents  f  The  answer  is  short.  A  general  system  of 
regeneration  and  restitution  should  embrace  those  cases,  which 
would  amply  protect  tenants  of  this  description  from  oppression. 
Two  regulations  called  for  by  all  the  principles  of  commutative 
justice  will  afford  the  necessary  relief. 

1st.  Authority  should  be  given  to  trustees  of  charities,  and  other 
trustees,  and  to  persons  who  have  the  right  of  leasing  under 
powers  to  reduce  the  rent  to  the  probable  scale  of  future  prices  \ 
and  to  accept  surrenders  and  grant  new  leases  to  the  tenants  at 
•ttch  reduced  rents*    Great  injustice  is  now  folt  to  arise  from  the 
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ant  of  this  authority,  by  persons  who  would  readily  avail  tliem* 

elves  of  it.  Lcbscc!^  shoukL  be  enabled  to  put  an  end  to  theic 
eases  on  notice  for  half  a  y(?:ir  ending  with  the  year,  unless  die 
Imdlord,  who  shall  have  been  prcvioubly  required  by  a  notice  in 
writing,  shall  con!>cnt  to  make  an  abatement  in  the  rent,  to  ^he 
extent  of  a  portion  thereof,  not  exceeding  a  certain  aliquot  part, 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  enactment  \  fur  instance,  25  per  cent, 
assuming  that  to  be  the  general  average  of  the  scale  of  reduction. 

On  Ae  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  present 
state  of  things,  and  the  prc«spects  before  us,  will  in  future,  as  in 
time  past,  give  to  tlie  tenantry  a  decided  advantage  over  tlie  landed 
interest ;  and  it  is  confidently  predicted  that  the  tenantry  who  can 
stand  the  shock  of  the  present  crisis,  will  be  taking  farn:s  at  rents 
governed  by  the  scale  of  the  present  markets,  and  re.ip  under 
leases,  all  the  advantages  of  those  prices,  which  a  ruined  agricul- 
ture and  diminished  cultivation  will  command  befure  the  end  of 
two  years.  Th:>se  propiietors  who  regulate  their  rents  by  a  reduc- 
.tion  when  corn  is  under  the  importing  sale  prices,  will  best  consult 
their  interest !  ! 

With  a  reduction  of  rent  under  proper  reeulations ;  with  a  com* 
mutation  of  a  money  payment  for  tithes,  and  with  relief  from  the 
property  tax  as  at^'octing  the  present  tenantry,  (for  as  to  future 
tenants,  a  tax  on  agricultural  capital  will  be  a  tax  on  the  land  pro* 
prietor)  and  with  a  more  equal  division  of  the  burthen  of  the  poor 
rate;  and  with  the  /lonie  viarlcet  properly  secured  to  the  industry 
of  the  British  rarmer-,  agriculture  will  revive,  population  increase, 
and  the  country  may  become  more  llourishing  than  ever ;  and  bear 
taxation,  if  it  be  gradually  diminished  by  the  sinking  fund,  and  a 
system  of  economy  in  the  expenditure. 

But  above  ail  things  get  rid  cf  that  most  injurious  system  which 
taxei  inromc  in  a  hundred  degrees,  meeting  it  successively  at  every 
point  of  industry.  Under  the  present  system  the  original  income 
proceeding  from  land,  which  in  truth  is  the  parent  of  all  wealth  \  or, 
to  gratiiy  those  who  may  think  diflerently,  from  land,  manufac* 
turc,  or  commerce,  as  the  three  grent  sources  from  which  wealth 
or  income  oiiginaies ;  is  taxod  about  one  hundred  times  in  a  gra* 
ducted  reduced  scale,  until  it  reaches  the  persons  who,  from  their 
povcrtv,  ar.r  exempted  from  tiie  tax  \  but  who  are  made  to  feel  it 
\u  the  reduced  means  of  their  employers,  and  in  ihe  increase  of 
tiiolr  own  numbers.  Follow  a  renial  of  10,0001.  a  year  into  the 
v.iriou;i  hands  through  which  it  passes.  In  the  fust  degree,  the  tax 
will  iiand  tims  :  the  proprietor  lOOOi. :  the  tenant  ultra  his  5  per 
ceiiL.  on  Cripital  5001. :  the  par:ion,  the  lawyer,  the  apothecary, 
steward,  merchant,  manufacturer,  W0\. :  then  go  on  to  the  butcher, 
shopkeeper,  &c.  3001. :  go  on  ^gain,  and  take  the  income  of  each 
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ns   made  up  between  themselves  2001. :  and  this  income  lax  will, 
if  fully  collected,  be  enormous. 

In  this  place  also  it  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  the  property 
tax,  as  evidence  of  the  income  and  ability  of  the  country. 

Taken  at   14,000,0001.  a  year,  the  income  at  10  per  cent,  is 

1 4'0y000,0001.  but  as  there  is  a  reduced  scale  for  incomes  under 

^OOl.  a  year,  the  income  may  be  estimated  at  160,000,0001.  \   and 

then  there  is  the  singular  circumstance  that  Ireland  is  exempted 

from  this  tax,  as  if  the  land  proprietors,  ftc*  of  that  country  had 

<>o  stake  in  the  general  welfare  1  ! 

fiut  how  do  you  make  up  this  apparent  income  ? 
I  At.  You  tax  the  funded  proprietor,  who  so  far  from  having  any 
property,  has  a  charge  or  debt  on  the  property. 

^nd.  You  tax  incomes  derivable  from  Government,  &c.  and 
consequently  incomes  which  are  derivable  from  an  incumbrance 
on  property,  and  not  the  fruit  of  property. 

3rd.  You  tax  farmers,  and  you  have  nearly  ruined  them  by  sup* 
posing  their  profits  are  equal  to  three  fourths  of  the  rental ;  and 
^^ri^ng  the  last  two  years,  you  have  taxed  them  as  for  profits  at 
^nis  rate,  while  the  profits  of  many  preceding  years  have  been  lost 
*iicl  sacrificed. 

^th.  You  tax  labor,  industry,  skill,  &c.  exercised  without  any 
^^pital :  thaa  the  curate  of  the  church,  the  lawyer,  physician, 
^^^iar,  &c.  Sec.  though  they  have  no  capital,  are  taxed  for  an  io- 
*^*^e  derived  wholly  out  of  the  income  of  others. 

^th.  You  very  properly  tax  income  derivable  from  India,  &c.  &c 
^^d  many  incomes  which  are  founded  on  speculation,  and  yield 
^    per  cent,  as  shares  in  dock  companies,  canals,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
^  ^^ally,  You  tax  income  derivable  out  of  income,  in  every  hand 
^^X'^jugh  which  it  passes,  till  it  becomes  merely  adequate  to  the 
^^tenance  of  life;  namely,  601.  a  year,  or  121.  a  year  for  each  of 
*"^mily  of  five,  or  8d.  a  day  ! 
3)escending  therefore  from  high  notions  of  your  resources,  look 
Xir  situation  in  the  face,  and  really  see  what  is  your  income  from 
<>perty,  and  the  proportion  it  bears  to  the  annual  amount  of  the 
pences  of  the  Government,  and  of  the  demands  of  the  public 
^itor,  and  you  may  return  to  a  sober  and  Just  estimate  of  your 
^^ans,  and  of  your  real  and  substantial  wealth. 
^^^     Let  statesmen  discard  as  quick  as  they  can  the  mistaken  notion 
^"^at  our  funded  system,  or  system  of  raising  money  by  loans,  is  the 
^^urce  of  our  wealth  I  I 

^  It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  understand  this  point  accurately. 
"^  t  will  correct  an  error  into  which  a  very  useful  and  valuable  writer 
^Yi  the  wealth,  power^  and  resources,  of  the  British  Empire,  has 
^  ^)ten.     This  mistake  of  the  cause  of  wealth,  has  given  to  his  pic<* 
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ture  a  high  colorings  which  docs  not  belong  to  it,  and  he  may  Tcry 
innocently  lead  his  inexperienced  readers  into  most  serious  and 
calamitous  mistakes ! ! 

Suppose  a  gentleman  has  SOOI.  a  year,  worth,  in  these  times, 
60001.  He  borrows  15001.  at  10  per  cent.  1501.  a  year  of  his  in« 
come  will  be  withdrawn.  Let  the  1501.  a  year  be  lent  to  him  at 
10  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  each  successive  year,  and  in  about  eight 
years  the.  annuitant  will  have  the  whole  income  by  means  of  the 
new  loans,  and  the  compounded  interest  thereon,  at  1 0  per  cent. !  I 
This  is  precisely  the  state  of  the  country,  in  regard  to  the  funded 
debt,  by  means  of  new  loans.  The  magnitude  of  tlie  debt  supplies 
the  means  of  new  loans,  and  increases  the  incumbrance  on  the  pro- 
perty and  energies  of  the  empire,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  grantee  of  an  annuity,  who  continually  advances  the  produce  of 
the  annuity  to  the  grantor  on  a  new  annuity,  quickly  brings 
the  whole  income  of  the  property  within  his  grasp.  Few  are  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  these  mebncholy  results  than  the  writer 
of  these  observations,  deriving  his  information  through  the  certain 
channel  of  professional  experience  !  !  and  this  is  one  of  his  motives 
for  wishing  to  abolish  redeemable  annuities,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  arrestin;T  the  mad  career  of  involving  the  pro- 
perty of  the  nation,  and,  in  efFcct,  the  property,  the  happiness, 
and  the  comfort,  of  individuals,  in  the  consequences  of  the  like 
system,  varying  only  in  the  period  of  ultimate  ruin ;  by  the  differ- 
ence in  the  rate  of  interest  which  is  paid,  unless  indeed  you  can 
and  will  keep  up  the  rental  and  value  of  property,  and  consequently 
the  price  of  food  in  progressive  advance,  as  the  debt  increases. 

It  is  an  error  also  to  compare  our  present  situation  with  our 
situation  after  the  close  of  the  American  war. — 1st.  The  state  of 
the  country  is  very  different.  The  taxes  were  then,  even  in  com* 
parison  with  rent,  &c.  no  oppressive  burthen  to  the  growers  of 
com.  The  quantity  of  money  withdrawn  from  the  country  and 
agricultural  interest  could  be  paid  from  the  then  prices  of  com 
and  provisions,  while  at  present  they  cannot  be  paid,  for  the  ex« 
penditure  is  increased  from  a  charge  of  twelve  millions  four  hunm 
dred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  to  at  least  seventy  millions,  for  a  peace 
establishment,  being  nearly  six  for  one  ;  and  in  the  last  year  the 
Government  drew  from  the  subjects  nearly  as  much  money  as  it 
drew  during  the  nine  years  of  war  with  America,  or  the  first  eight 
years  of  the  French  Revolutionary  war.  The  amount  of  the  pncc 
of  corn,  &c.  is  nearly  the  same  now  as  it  was  then.  Wheat  waf 
then  worth  1  }d.  per  Id.  and  it  is  not  worth  l^d.  at  this  momentj 
nor  has  been  on  the  average  of  the  two  last  years. 

Besides,  our  distresses  were  great,  our  poverty  extreme,  during tlu 
American  war,  and  were  not  aggravated  or  increased  by  the  peace  s 
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^vhile  in  the  present  instance  we  were  in  the  highest  state  dl  ap* 
parent  prosperity,  during  the  war  and  up  to  its  close,  and  hars 
t>een  hurled  by  a  mistaken  policy,  into  a  state  of  insolvencj 
and  ruin,  by  those  measures  (the  toleration  of  an  importadoo 
•of  com  to  the  amount  of  from  one  to  two  millions,)  which  wem 
^ufiered  to  follow  one  of  the  most  glorious  states  of  victory  and 
national  superiority  which  the  country  ever  experienced.^  And 
the  reverse  is  ruinous  in  the  same  degree  as  it  was  unexpected^ 
and  we  were  unprepared  to  encounter  it. 

At  this  moment  also,  with  the  feelings  of  the  people  reconciled 
to  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  agricultural  interests,  and  of 
obtaining  the  means,  through  the  farmer^  of  purchasing  breadj  it 
would  be  politic  to  advance  the  protection  to  the  farming  interests 
by  making  .12s.  per  bushel  for  wheat,  6s*  for  barley,  and  49.  for 
oats,  the  prices  at  which  the  imported  com  may  be  taken  out  of 
the  warehouses  for  home  consumption.  By  this  arrangement  tli0 
Government  and  the  country  may  perhaps  guard  against  the  pros* 
pect,  and  it  is  a  very  serious  one,  of  scarcity ^  not  to  say  famine^  in 
the  years  1817—1818  ;  and  the  advance,  if  any  should  take  place  itt 
com^  &c,  would  be  more  than  compensated  yyjjleniy  in  future  years  \ 
and  by  an  equalization  of  prices.  It  is  easy  to  foresee,  that  shonU 
the  present  state  of  things  continue  beyond  the  period  for  preparii^ 
the  ground  for  seed-com,  that  bread  will  be  dearer  in  1817 — 1818 
than  it  has  been  in  any  one  of  the  last  20  years  \  while  there  wiH 
not  exist  equal  ability  in  the  people  to  pay  for  the  bread,  or  in  the 
country,  or  the  Govemment,  to  import  the  quantity  of  corn  nects* 
sary  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

bqch  is  the  general  outline  of  the  topics  which  present  them* 
selves  as  the  remedy  for  the  state  of  our  existing  difficulties.    It  is 
offered  with  great  humility  by  one,  who  feels  bound  by  every  tie 
of .  gratitude  to  society,  to  lend  his  feeble  efibrts  to  the  great  object 
of  a  regenerating  system;  by  one  who  loves  the  Constitution,  from  a 
conviction  and  full  persuasion  of  its  value  ;  and  who  \>v'ould  deplorey 
as  oiie  of  the  most  serious  calamities,  any  convulsion  which  ahoold 
give  a  preponderating  influence  to  those  turbulent  spirits,  who 
delight  in  anarchy  and  confusion.     No  one   can  be  more  sensible 
than  himself,  that  the  nature  of  our  Constitution,  and  some  of  its 
Very  essential  qualities,  have  led  in  a  great  measure  to  render  patron- 
age and  its  attendant  expenses,  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  the 
pOMrer  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  country. 
^tlie  spirit  of  opposition  incidental,   and  almost  necessary,  to  ovir 
free  Constitution,  and  to  the  due  conduct  of  our  adlurs,  has  rer.-. 
d.ered  it  necessary  for.  Ministers,  anxious  to  preserve  their  power, 
to  seek  the  preponderating  influence  of  those  who  demand  pfaice^ 
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for  themselves,  and  emoluments  for  their  friends  and  dcpen  Jants, 
as  the  price  of  their  support. 

This  system  of  patronage  has  led  to  the  great  increase  of  our 
establishments,  and  become  the  worm  of  the  State ;  a  worm 
which  has  devoured  thefairebt  flowers,  and  blighted  the  best  pro- 
spects of  our  hopes.  It  is  to  be  wished — it  is  a  vain  wish  !  that 
the  wisdom  which  past  experience  has  taught,  may  lead  to  a  more 
just  and  economical  application  of  public  money,  and  to  a  system 
of  retrenchment,  under  the  full  conviction  that  sooner  or  Liter, 
unless  that  system  shall  become  more  beneficial  to  the  public,  the 
industrious  bees  will  drive  from  their  hive  those  drones>  who  de- 
vour the  fruits  of  their  honest  labor. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  in  any  one  to  expect  a  general  cor^ 
currence  in  the  measures  h^  may  propose  to  the  public.  The  na- 
ture of  this  subject  is  too  ample,  and  too  diversified,  to  expect  that 
jarring  interests  should  be  reconciled  to  the  plan  which  he 
shall  suggest.  Every  plan,  which  an  individual  can  form, 
must  receive  modificritions  to  reconcile  conflicting  interests} 
and  must  admit  of  msny  corrections,  to  give  it  a  system  of  wisdom. 
That  will  be  the  best  plan  which,  with  a  view  to  practical  benefit, 
%haU  offer  the  best  principle  :  and  the  best  principle,  whoevei 
msiy  produce  it,  should  receive  the  most  cordial  support. 

Early  habits  and  early  education,  intense  labor,  and  extensive 
practice  in  the  arrangements  of  various  concerns,  and  the  prjron- 
agc  and  support  with  which  the  public  have  honored  and  rcv/arded 
these  labors, afford  the  author  some  reason  to  hope  that  the  experience 
he  has  had  of  retrieving  the  embarrassed  fortunes  of  families,  and  of 
individuals,  may  have  afforded  him  some  ground  for  ascertaining 
die  cause  and  extent  of  our  present  difficulties.  Had  his  warning 
been  more  successful,  they  would  not  have  existed.  Governed  by 
mathematical  truth,  a  great  State  may  be  compared  to  a  family : 
the  difference  is  oniv  in  the  number  of  its  constituent  members ; 
and  that  which  would  be  correct  to  an  honest,  honorable,  am!  just 
family,  when  in  pecuniary  difHculties,  cannot  be  false,  wlien  ap- 
plied to  an  honest,  an  honorable,  and  just  community,  constituting 
a  State,  placed  in  corresponding  difficulties. 

SJiould  it  be  urged,  that  this  is  a  \i'ild,  a  visionary,  or  fanciful 
project,  tlie  author  may  urge  in  his  defence,  that  he  is  sanctioned, 
confirmed,  and  supported  by  the  authority  of  history,  and  of  expe- 
rience, as  recorded  by  Parliament,  and  by  parliamentary  enact* 
meiit  \  a  circumstance  which  escaped  his  notice  in  forming  his 
plan,  and  to  which  he  never  adverted  till  a  sense  of  public  duty, 
and  a  regard  for  his  own  character,  led  him  to  extensive  research, 
to  discover  how  far  his  sentiments,  or  his  views,  accorded  with,  oi 
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lisTed  from,  tlioae  of  the  great  men  of  former  time.s,  omploying 
»r  labors  for  the  welfare  of  the  state^  under  circumstances  of 
lilar  difficulties. 

rhe  Statute  of  the  12th  Ann.  c.  16.,  which  passed  after  the 
iding  system  was  established,  and  its  burthens  were  felt,  (being 
'  last  Statute  which  reduceil  the  rate  of  interest,)  recites  that  the 
lucing  of  interest  to  /r/i,and  from  thence  to  eighty  and  tlience  to 

ID  the  hundred,  had,  from  time  to  time,  by  experience^  been 
ind  very  benrficiaU  to  the  advancement  of  trade  and  improve* 
nt  of  lands ;  and  that  the  heaxyi/  burden  of  the  late,  long,  and 
Tensive  wary  had  been  chiefly  borne  by  the  owners  of  the  land  of 
8  kingdom,  by  reason  whereof  they  had  been  necessitated  to 
ntract  very  large  debts^  and  thereby,  and  by  the  abatement  in 
i  value  of  their  bnds,  were  become  greatly  impoverished  ;  and 
K  by  reason  of  the  great  interest  and  profit  which  bad  been 
ide  of  money  at  home^  the  foreign  trade  of  this  nation  had  of 
:e  years  been  much  nep;!ected,  and  at  that  time  there  was  a  great 
atement  in  the  value  of  the  merchandizes,  wares,  and  commodi- 
,'Sf  of  this  kingdom,  both  at  home  and  in  foreign  parts,  whither 
ef  were  transported ;  and  tliat  for  the  redress  of  these  mischiefs, 
k1  the  preventing  the  increase  of  the  same,  it  wns  absolutely  ne^ 
ssaryy  to  reduce  the  high  rate  of  interest  of  six  pounds  in  the 
imdred  pounds  for  a  year,  to  a  nearer  proportion  with  the  in- 
Test  of  money  allowed  in  Foreign  States. 

That  act  was  passed  under  circumstances  which  afford  a  pre* 
sdent  for  our  conduct  on  the  present  occasion  \  and  the  experience 
F  the  benefit  of  that  act,  justifies  the  adoption  of  a  similar  mca- 
ire.  Its  benefits,  as  recorded,  were  to  reduce  interest  witliin  2 
•  5  years  down  to  4,  and  even  3  per  cent. 

To  conclude  :  It  is  absolutely  necessary  either  to  keep  up  the 
lltal  of  land,  or  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest,  as  the  means  of 
tabling  the  land  proprietors  to  reduce  their  rents.  It  is  also  ne- 
rstary  to  encourage  the  growth  of  com,  or  to  prepare  for  scarcity. 

To  the  minister  for  the  time  being,  and  pMic  aedituTf  the  ad- 
noe  of  prices  is  most  desirable  to  make  prices  keep  pace  with 
[xation.  To  the  people,  the  reduction  of  ilie  rate  of  interest 
nmuses  the  greatest  advantage. 
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CONSIDERATIONS, 

^C.  ^C.  ^'C. 


The  spirit  of  that  beautiful  precept  of  the  civil  code, 
which  enjoins  that  we  should  live  honestly,  hurt  no  one, 
and  render  to  every  one  his  own,  (a)  is  infused  into  our 
system  of  jurisprudence,  which  provides  a  remedy  against 
every  possible  infraction  of  the  precept>  in  order  that  no 
one  may  commit  an  injury  against  the  person  or  property 
of  another  without  being  liable  to  make  satisfaction^  accor- 
ding to  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  the  injured  party. 

But  it  is  evident  that  this,  satisfaction  would  be  incom* 
plete,  and  in  many  cases  an  empty  name,  if  those  who 
are  compelled  to  seek  their  remedy  in  Courts  of  Justice, 
were  not  to  be  relieved  from  the  expenses  attendant  oa  the 
means  by  which  redress  is  to  be  obtained. 

For  these  expenses  must  be  taken  as  part  of  the  injury 
sustained,  and  were  so  considered  in  Pilfold's  case,  (b) 
wherein  the  Court,  in  delivering  their  judgment,  gave  tlie 
following  definition  of  the  word  "  danma/'  or  damages: 

(«)  Honest^  viver^  s]teruro  non  Ivdere,  suum  cuique  tributrr.— Ju9t.  Intt. 
lib.  1.  tit.  1.  8.  ^ 

{t)  10  Rep.  11U. 
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^*  In  its  proper  and  general  signification,  dicitur  a  demen- 
cum  diminutione  res  deterior  tit,  and  in  this  sense  costs 
mil  are  damages  to  the  plaintiff,  for  by  them  "  res  sua 
winuitur.'"' 

The  principle  that  the  Plaintiff  who  is  compelled  to 
^e  recourse  to  law  for  the  recovery  of  his  right,  or  the 
endant  who  is  unjustly  impleaded,  should  be  fully  in* 
unified  against  the  expenses  of  the  suit  by  the  losing  par- 
is  to  be  found  in  the  highest  legal  authorities,  *  and  has 
tn  recendy  recognised  on  several  occasions  by  the  pre- 
(t  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Kings's  Bench.  3 
And  yet  the  practice  of  the  courts  is  so  far  at  variance 
Ai  this  acknowledged  principle,  that  the  successful  party 
^  suit,  must  necessarily,  according  to  the  present  mode 
taxing  costs,  sustain  a  very  considerable  loss  in  the  dif- 

^  Costs  are  a  consequence  by  the  statute  of  Gloucester,  of  detaining  the 
t^;  and  are  part  of  the  damages.  In  contemplation  of  law,  tlie  word  da- 
CP9  emphatically  includes  costs/' — Per  Lord  EUenborough,  9  East,  304. 
It  is  an  ancient  rule  in  law,  that  **  Ubi  damna  dantur,  victus  victori  in 
>«nsi8  conderonari  debet"  The  plaintiff's  right  to  be  indemnified  is  laid 
^n  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  VVilles  in  an  observation  on  the  statute  of  dou- 
rer, wherein  his  Lordship  has  stated,  that  <'  the  intent  of  the  statute  was 
^^timburte  the  party  injured.^  2  Wils.  91. — and  the  ])rinciple  of  indem- 
y,80  far  as  it  relates  to  defendants,  is  clearly  deducible  from  the  statutes 
Mirlbridgeand  8ih  Eliz.  c.  2. 

thb  former  of  thebe  statutes  gives  to  defendants  unjustly  impleaded 
laoioa  sua,  et  rnistf  5Utf  quasfocerint  occusione  predicti  placiti  et  ipsi  actores 
^  misericordiam  graviier  puniantur ;"  and  the  latter  awards  the  same 
iWjure  of  costs  by  giving  to  defendants,  as  against  plaintiffs  who  shall  re- 
f|iiith  their  proceedings  in  the  progress  of  an  action,  "  their  co^^ts,  dama- 
i^  and  charges  by  any  means  sustained  by  occasion  of  any  such  writs,  &c.^ 
''^Howerer  desirable  it  is  that  the  taxed  costs  should  really  indemnify  the 
Hjf  uUimaieiy  found  to  be  in  the  rightf  yet  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  check 
DO  the  very  great  expense  to  which  this  might  lead,  and  to  incur  which 
b  interest  of  unconscientious  agents  might  afford  a  temptation.** — Per 
<id  EUenboroughy  S  East,  S50. 

^  The  plaintiff' should  be  indemnified,  and  ought  not  to  be  a  loser  by  the  at- 
Mbnce  of  a  witness.*^ — Per  Lord  Ellenborough  in  Atkinson  v.  Sadler, 
ia.  Term,  1815.    MS. 
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ferencc  between  the  expenses  actually  incurred,  and  that 
proportion  of  them  which  he  is  entitled  to  receive  upon  tax- 
ation from  the  opposite  party. 

In  the  earlier  practice  of  our  Courts,  the  plaintiff,  if  he 
failed  in  his  action,  was  amerced  pro  falso  clamore^  and 
the  defendant,  against  whom  a  verdict  was  obtained,  was 
in  misericordid  :  and  those  amerciaments,  although  in  the 
time  of  Lord  Coke  they  had  gi  own  into  disuse,  were  insti- 
tuted, as  he  says,  by  the  wisdom  of  tlie  law,  '^  to  deter  both 
demandants  and  plaintiffs  from  unjust  suits,  and  tenants 
and  defendants  from  unjust  defences,  and  were  the  cause 
in  ancient  times  of  fewer  suits."  («) 

To  check  the  increase  of  litigation,  especially  in  cases 
where  tlie  law  might  be  made  an  instrument  of  oppression, 
is  highly  commendable,  and  consistent  with  the  soundest 
policy;  but  that  the  multiplication  of  suits  should  be  pre- 
vented by  heaping  expense  upon  the  successful  suitor,  and 
thus  deprivhig  him  substantially,  of  the  protection  from  - 
wrongs  which  the  laws  of  his  country  hold  out  to  him^  is  an 
absolute  dereliction  from  the  spirit  and  intention  of  our  ju- 
risprudence.' 

Surely  it  is  more  equitable  and  more  reasonable  that  the 
increase  of  suits  should  be  checked  by  punishing  the  wrong-  . 
doer,  than  by  imposing  burthens  upon  the  party  who  has 
appealed  to  justice,  and  whom  the  verdict  of  a  jury  has 
found  to  be  in  tlie  right* 

(a)  2  Inst  28. 

'  In  Pilford's  case  two  acts  of  Parliament  relative  to  costs  were  coDStrued 
in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  uf  whom  it  was  said,  that  *<  always  when  he  recavet' 
eth,  lie  is  favored  in  law  J*    10  Ilep.  1 16. 

*The  statute  4  Ja.  c.  3.  contains  the  following  recital  touching  the  static 
23  lien.  8.  c.  15.  by  which  costs  are  given  to  defendants  incases  of  nonsuit;. 
*'  which  law  hath  been  found  to  be  very  good  and  beneficial  for  the  Cofll- 
monwealth,  and  thereby  many  have  been  discouraged  from  bringing  Snwm^ 
lous  and  unjust  suits,  because  such  parties  are  to  make  recompemu  U 
ties  unjustly  vexed  for  the  said  unjtatvtxalimu? 
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The  mode  which  has  for  some  time  past  prevailed  in  the 
taxation  of  costs,  has,  in  many  insttinccs,  completely  defeat- 
ed the  ends  of  justice,  and  has  given  rise  at  different  times 
to  complaints  which  have  been  urged  in  very  strong  lan- 
guage, though  upon  grounds  of  far  less  importance  than 
those  at  present  exi.^ting/ 

It  must  therefore  excite  surprise,  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  statute  of  the  43d  Geo.  3.  cap.  46.,  the  5th 
section  of  which  gives  to  plaintiffs  entitled  to  levy  under  an 
execution  against  the  gootis  of  the  defendant,  *'  the  pound- 
age fees  and  expenses  of  the  execution,  over  and  above  the 
sum  recovered  by  tlie  judgment,"  no  measure  has  hitherto 
been  adopted  to  remove  the  grounds  of  complaint 

It  may  be  observed,  that  before  the  passing  of  this  sta- 
tute, the  costs  of  taking  out  execution  against  the  goods  of 
the  defendant,  and  of  the  proceedings  thereon,  were  de- 
ducted out  of,  the  plaintiff's  debt,  for  which  the  judgment 
was  given.x 

Although  this  statute  has  been  occasionally  called  Lord 
Moira  s  Act,  it  is  now  generally  understood,  that  the  pub- 
lic is  indebted  for  the  5th  and  otiiers  of  its  most  beneficial 
Sections  to  the  present  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
iCing^s  Bench:  and  it  is  honorable  to  the  consistency  of 
that  noble  and  learned  Lord,  who  has  recognized  from  the 
Qench  the  principle  of  indemnity  to  the  successful  party, 
bat  be  has  uniformly  countenanced  the  removal  of  this 
tiost  flagrant  source  of  public  dissatisfaction  and  com- 
plaint. 

'  See  Preface  to  Bootees  Suit  at  Law,  xi.  and  Preface  to  the  second  editiou 
^f  Palmer's  Table  of  Costs,  v.  This  subject  is  placed  in  a  hidicrous  liglit  by 
Iwifi,  who  represents  that  Gulliver  was  enabled  to  satisfy  the  king  of  Brob- 
Hiigiiag  on  several  points  in  relation  to  our  Courts  of  Justice,  from  the  cir- 
Conttance  that  he  had  himself  been  almost  ruined  by  having  a  Chancery 
Mt  decreed  in  his  favor  with  costs  ! 

*  See  Boote's  spirited  observations  upon  this  inequitable  practice,  la  his 
Quit  at  Law,  194. 
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It  was  perhaps  owing  to  a  laudable  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  that  this  remedial  part 
of  the  statute  was  not  extended  to  cases  where  execution 
is  sued  out  against  the  person  of  the  debtor. 

While  partial  ai(i  has  been  afforded  to  the  rightful  cre- 
ditor in  this  instance  of  Parliamentary  interference,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  so  much  remains  to  be  done  effectually 
to  reheve  the  successful  party  to  a  suit,  whether  plaintiff 
or  defendant,  from  a  load  of  what  are  emphatically  called 
contra  costs,  which  pix)bably  owe  their  origin  to  a  gradual 
departure  from  the  true  signification  of  the  technical  terms 
"  costs  as  between  party  and  party, '^  and  **  costs  as  be- 
tween attorney  and  client." 

These  extra  costs  amount  in  most  cases  to  20/.  or  30/. 
frequently  to  50/.  or  60/.  and  sometimes  to  a  much  larger 
sum.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  an  effectual  bar  is  opposed 
to  the  recovery  of  any  demand,  however  just,  the  amount 
of  which  does  not  exceed  the  sums  thus  paid  by  the  suit* 
ors ;  and  hence  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  means 
of  oppression  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy,  to 
whom  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  a  suit  is  of  little  moment 
compared  with  the  gratification  of  private  pique  or  resent- 
ment, which  may  be  indulged  with  certainty,  since  the  just 
creditor,  though  obtaining  a  verdict,  must  of  necessity  be  a 
loser  by  the  suit :  and  there  is  too  much  trutli  in  the  ad- 
age, "  M ulti  litigant  in  foro,  non  ut  aliquid  lucrent»  S€^  ut 
vexent  alios." 

Tiie  first  step  towards  obtaining  a  remedy  for  thb  in- 
creasing evil  is  to  ascertain  its  cause ;  and  it  is  the  object 
of  the  following  pages  to  assist  in  the  investigation. 

One  of  the  principal  points  of  difference  between  the 
costs  out  of  pocket  and  those  allowed  on  taxation,  consists 
in  the  disallowance  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
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payments  made  to  witnesses  in  respect  of  their  expenses 
and  loss  of  time. 

It  is  the  design  of  the  author  to  limit  his  present  Con* 
siderations  to  the  latter  item. 

It  is  a  matter  of  sufficient  notoriety  that  persons  of  every 
description,  who  are  subpo&naed  to  give  their  testinK)ny  on 
the  trial  of  causes,  and  who  are  necessarily  obliged,  on 
that  account,  to  absent  themselves  from  their  ordinary  oc- 
cupations, exp)ect  to  receive,  and  do  usually  receive,  a  sum 
of  money  as  a  remuneration  for  their  loss  of  time. 

On  the  taxation  of  costs  this  remuneration  is  in  some  in- 
stances allowed,  and  in  others  is  either  partially  or  wholly 
disallowed  ;  but  it  does  not  appear,  that  in  making  the  al- 
lowance or  disallowance,  the  taxing  officer  is  guided  by 
any  determinate  rule  or  principle. 

Here  then  is  an  instance  of  that  uncertainty,  which  is 
justly  called  "the  mother  of  contention  and  confusion,**  (a) 
and  which  is  the  frequent  occasion  of  the  most  serious 
hardship  and  injustice,  inasmuch  as  the  payments  to  wit- 
nesses for  loss  of  time  are  made  entirely  on  the  feith  of 
their  being  allowed  on  taxation  ;  and  consequently,  if  dis- 
allowed, they  become  an  irremediable  loss  to  the  party 
making  them. 

A  latitude  of  discretion  has  been  wisely  reposed,  at  first 
in  the  judges  of  the  courts  by  whom  costs  were  originally 
taxed,  and,  subsequently,  when  business  had  accumulated, 
in  officers  appointed  by  them  :  but  the  exercise  of  that  dis- 
cretion has  invariably  been  confined  to  the  determination- 
of  the  quantum  of  allowance,  and  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
so  extended  as  to  contravene  the  ends  of  justice. 

With   regard  to  the  general  question  of  propriety,  in 

(a)  Co.  litt.  9.  (a.) 
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point  of  law,  of  allowing  a  reasonable  sum  to  witnesses  as 
a  remuneration  for  loss  of  time,  the  answer,  whether  in  the 
negative  or  affirmative,  must  shew  either  that  the  allow- 
ance or  the  (lisiillowance,  made  by  the  taxing  officer^  has 
been  incorrect. 

This  question,  although  evidently  of  great  public  interest, 
has  never  yet  been  brought  under  scirious  discussion  :  this 
circumstance  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  few 
attorneys,  especially  among  practitioners  in  the  country, 
ever  become  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  the  deduc- 
tions made  on  the  taxation  of  costs,  as  between  party  and 
party;  yet  this  absence  of  information  is  by  no  means  attri- 
butable to  any  want  of  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  attorney 
for  the  interests  of  his  clients,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  tlie  usual  proceedings  on  such  taxation. 

'  An  affidavit  is  made  of  the  several  payments  in  respect 
of  fees  to  counsel,  expenses  and  attendance  of  witnesses, 
and  other  extraordinary  disbursements,  on  behalf  of  th» 
party  in  whose  favor  a  verdict  has  been  obtained ;  and 
this  affidavit  of  increased  costs,  as  it  is  technically  called, 
is  produced  to  the  taxing  officer,  accompanied  generally 
with  a  bill  of  the  particulars  of  the  costs  attendant  on  the 
suit. 

Where  such  a  bill  of  costs  is  not  exhibited,  the  officer, 
on  an  inspection  of  the  pleadings,  rules,  summonses,  orders 
and  briefs,  and  of  the  affidavit  of  increase,  makes  his  calcu- 
lation of  the  allowance  which  he  conceives  ought,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
practice  of  his  office,  to  be  made,  and  then  marks  upon 
the  postea,  in  a  gross  sum,  the  amount  which  the  party  is 
intitled  to  receive  for  his  costs  from  his  opponent. 

From  this  mode  of  taxation,  it  is*  evident  that  the  attor- 
ney can  acquire  no  information  respecting  the  particulars 
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ztf  the  deductions  that  have  been  made,  unless  by  the  un- 
::erlain  channel  which  a  casual  conversation  with  the 
jficer  during  the  taxation  may  afford  him. 

It  is  now,  however,  the  usual  practice  to  produce,  along 
■rith  the  affidavit  of  increase,  a  regular  bill  of  costs,  in 
vriiich  a  blank  margin  is  left  for  the  insertion  of  the  several 
deductions  to  be  made  by  the  officer,  who  has,  upontbb 
|)laii,  an  opportunity  of  taxing  each  item  seriatim. 

But,  even  according  to  tliis  mode  of  taxation  by  bill, 
as  it  is  termed,  the  allowance  in  respect  of  the  expenses, 
and  loss  of  time  of  witnesses,  is  generally  made  in  such  a 
miDner  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  attorney's 
ascertaining  what  proportion  of  each  item  is  disallowed, 
aod  consequently  of  knowing  in  what  instances  he  has  im- 
pit)perly  expended  his  client's  money ;  for,  certainly, 
Byery  expenditure  must  be  considered  as  improper  which 
isttltimately  disallowed  on  taxation. 

What  has  been  advanced  on  the  obscurity  and  uncer* 
liaty  in  which  the  taxation  of  costs  in  this  particular  is 
ivolved,  is  fully  justified  by  the  following  observation. 

All  items  in  bills  of  costs  are  taxed  separately,  except 
1006  which  are  charged  in  respect  of  witnesses  ;  these  are 
Imost  invariably  marked  in  the  first  instance  in  the  vacant 
cduam,  as  being  taken  off,  and  a  sum  in  gross,  amounting 
1  most  cases  to  considerably  less  than  even  the  actual 
isbursements  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  witnesses, 
(  added  at  the  foot  of  the  bill  to  the  allowed  items  under 
le  general  head,  ^'  For  Witnesses  ;"  but  without  specify- 
ig  whether  any  allowance  is  made  for  loss  of  time  ;  or  in 
^bat  manner,  where  such  an  allowance  is  made,  the  sum 
Uowed  is  to  be  apportioned. 

Without  questioningThe  propriety  of  this  mode  of  tax- 
tbuy  so  far  as  it  respects  the  duty  of  the  officer,  it  is  to 
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be  regretted  that  greater  facilities  are  not  afforded  to  the 
profession  for  ascertaining  tiie  particulars  of  the  allowance 
for  witnesses,  since  bills  of  costs,  if  properly  taxed,  woold 
offer  the  best  guide  to  attornies  for  the  regulation  of  th' 
disbursements. 

Until  the  great  question  shall  have  received  a  judicia^ 
determination,  whetlier  in  any  case,  and  to  what  extent, 
witnesses  shall  be  remunerated  for  loss  of  time,  it  may 
impracticable  to  avoid  making  to  all  witnesses,  as  at  p 
seuti  a  remuneration  on  that  account,  without  endanger 
ing  the  loss  of  the  suit,  by  rendering  those  who  are  su 
poenaed  what,  in  legal  phraseology,  is  termed  ^^  unwilli 
witnesses.'' 

Besides,  if  there  be  truth  in  the  maxim  that  commun 
error  facit  quasi  jus,  tlie  practice,  hitherto  invariable, 
paying  witnesses  for  loss  of  time,   has  so  far   confirmi 
the  principle,  that   the  remuneration  is  now  rca8onal>^ 
expected,  not  so  much  from  the  bounty  or  liberality  of 
party,  on  whose  behalf  their  evidence  is  demanded,  l>' 
as  a  debt  arising  out  of  a  leg-al  obligation. 

Thus  in  the  case  of  Hallet  against  Mears  and  anotbi 
(a)  the  [iluintiff,  who  had  been  subpoenaed  as  a 
and  who  attended  the  trial,  but  did  not  give  his 
obtained  at  the  Chester  assizes,  in  1810,  against  the 
ties  wiiu  had  subpoenaed  him  a  verdict  in  an  action  ^^> 
assumpsit  for  work  and  labor,  expense  of  journies,  a.i:»^ 
attendance  in  consequence  of  the  subpoena. 

And  yet,  on  a  recent  application  (6)  to  the  Court    ^>' 
King*s  Bench,  for  a  rule  to  shew  cause   why  the  Mast^i* 
should  not  review  his  taxation  of  the  plaintiffs  billofcost^ 
on  the  ground  of  inadequacy  of  allowance  in  several  lO* 
stances,  the  court,  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 

(a)  13  East  15. 

(6)  Atkinson  v.  Sadler,  Trin.  Term,  1815.  MS. 
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Liubted  the  propriety  of  the  Master*s  allowing  any  remu- 
Bfation  to  witnesses  for  loss  of  time,  excepting  to  poor 
ersons,  to  whom  it  might  be  said  to  be  of  direct  impor- 
LDce. 

Mr  Justice  Le  Blanc  said,  ^^I  take  it  that  it  is  never  de- 
landable ;  and  is  only  allowable  to  persons  in  poorcircum- 
laDCes,  whose  families  cannot  subsist  without  such  allow- 
Qce :"  and  Mr.  Justice  Dampier  observed,  that,  "  Even 
1  the  case  of  laborers  and  poor  persons,  '  it  is  only  allow- 

■  Although  the  courts  profess  to  allow  to   poor  persons  described  as 

laborers^*  VL  remuneration  for  loss  of  time,  the  allowance  is  merely  nominal^ 

B  the  sum  hitherto  allowed  for  maintenauce,  as  well  as  loss  of  time,  has 

ot  exceeiled  five  shillings    per  day,  notwithstanding  the  high  price  of 

ibor>and  the  increased  expense  of  every  article  of  subsistence. 

The  insufficiency  of  this  allowance  for  the  maintenunce  alone  of  a  labor- 
Dg  man,  at  an  assize  town,  must  be  evident,  when  it  is  considered  thict, 
Bstead  of  living  at  the  same  expense  only  as  if  he  were  at  home,  he  must 
lecessarily,  in  a  strange  place,  go  to  a  public-house,  where,  from  the  uo- 
iVtaioty  of  his  stay,  he  would  generally  be  obliged  to  remain  at  an  expens^ 
if  not  less,  on  the  most  moderate  computation,  than  seven  or  eight  shillings 
)er  diem. 

It  was  said  indeed  by  Mr.  Justice  Biiley,  on  the  first  application  to  the 
»urt,  in  the  case  of  Atkinson  v.  Sadler,  that  out  of  five  shillings  per  diem, 
i  laborer  may  take  home  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  diem  to  his  fiimily ! 
Sat,  un  a  second  application  in  the  same  case,  grounded  upon  an  affidavit, 
statins  that  live  shillings  per  diem  had  been  allowed  to  laborers  for  their 
moten.ince  and  loss  ot  time,  thirty  or  forty  years  back,  the  Lord  Chief- 
Fustice,  (who  was  absent  when  the  first  application  was  made)  said, ''  If 
liat  was  the  sum  paid  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  when  the  price  of  ordinary 
abor  was  fourteen-ppncc  per  day,  according  to  one's  knowledge  of  that 
wriod,  it  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  too  large ;  whereat  U  may  be  too 
^tle  at  Ih'nign  $land  now," 

His  Lordship,  in  adverting  to  the  difficulty  of  laying  down  any  scale  of 
illowancc  for  expenses,  which  should  be  applicable  to  all  cases,  owing  to 
the  circumstance  of  some  towns  being  better  accommodated  than  others 
with  public-houses,  to  which  witnesses  might  resort,  and  where  they  might 
be  lodged,  and  living  being  cheaper  in  some  placcf^  than  in  others,  expressly 
Mated,  that  the  remuneration  for  tot*  of  time  would  differ  according  to  the 
wm  the  witnett  might  earn,  but  that  the  allowance  for  his  expenses  must  be 
subject  to  the  variations  and  conveniences  of  the  assize  towns. 

From  these  observations,  it  is  probable  that  the  Master  will,  in  future, 
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able  by  analogy  to  the  statutes,  (a)  which  give  it  to  wit* 
nesses  in  poor  circumstances  in  criminal  cases." 

Notwithstanding  tliese  dicta,  it  was  admitted  by  Mn 
Justice  Le  IJlanc,  in  the  same  case,  that  **  the  terrors  of 
a  subpoena  are  not  sufficient  to  induce  a  witness,  who  has 
business  of  his  own^  to  neglect  that  business,  in  order  to 
attend  for  a  plaintiff  or  defendant,  if  he  be  paid  merely 
sufficient  to  cover  his  exjx^nses." 

Hence  it  would  appear,  that  the  courts  want  either  the 
power  or  the  inclination  to  enforce  obedience  to  their  own 
subpoenas, '  and  that  suitors  who  would  ensure  the  atten- 

(a)  S7  Geo.  2.  c.  3.  and  18  Geo.  3.  c.  19. 
make  such  an  allowance  to  witnesses,  of  the  class  of  laborers,  as  will  h^^ 
Sufficient  to  cover  their  necessary  expenses,  and  to  afford  them  alio  ii^ 
reasonable  remuneration  for  their  loss  of  time. 

'  It  is  really  curious  to  consider  how  many  difficulties  oppose  any  re^ 
course  to  the  remedies  which  the  law  prescribes  iu  cases  of  negligence  or* 
refusal,  on  the  part  of  a  witness,  to  give  his  attendance  in  obedience  lo  ab> 
subpoena. 

The  statute  5th  Eliz.  chap.  9.  sec.  12.  gives  to  the  party  grieved,  by  sudm. 
non-attendance,  the  penalty  of  ten  pounds,  and  a  further  recompense  at  th^ 
discretion  of  the  judge  of  the  court  out  of  which  the  process  issues,  to  be 
covered  in  an  action  of  debt. 

Ancient  precedents  certainly  shew,  that  the  penalty  has  occasionally 
fued  for:  at  the  present  day,  however,  and  according  to  the  existing  s 
of  taxing  costs,  this  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease;  and  tho 
plaintiff,  as  is  quaintly  observed  in  a  case  relative  to  the  costs  of  this  iden- 
tical kind  of  action,  would  ^*  be  at  a  hue  to  expend  more  than  he  recaoers,*^ 
(Cro.  Car.  660.) 

This  statute  can  tlierefore  now  only   be  resorted  to  in  respect  of  the 
**  further  recompense"  which  it  holds  out  to  the  party  grieved;  but,  miraUle 
dictu  !  only  one  solitary  case,  (Pearson  v.  lies,  Doug.  556.)  is  to  be  found 
in  the  books,  where  the  recompense,  in  addition  to  the  penalty,  was  sued 
for,  and  in  that  instance  the  plaintiff,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  court, 
consented  to  take  a  verdict  for  the  ten  pound  penalty  only !  In  delivering 
the  opinion  of  the  court  in  that  case,  Lord  Mansfield  stated,  that,  although 
precedents  had  been  cited  of  actions  of  debt  for  the  penalty,  there  wert  noae 
for  the  damages:  and  for  tliis  reason,  that  there  is  a  preferable  remedy  bj 
attachment.    His  Lordship,  however,  stated  that  an  action  on  the  case 
will  lie  for  damages  against  a  material  witness  who  absents  himself  without 
any  excuse. 
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dance  of  their  witnesses,  and  induce  them  to  perform  what 
the  law  considers  to  be  a  duty,  must,  of  necessity,  pay 
them  a  sum  of  money  beyond  their  actual  expenses,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  having  any  part  of  it  allowed  on 
taxation  :  this,  on  the  principle  already  stated,  is  evidently 
unjust,  and  renders  the  observation  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  that,  '^  the  plaintiff  should  be  indemnified,  and  ought 
not  to  be  a  loser  by  the  attendance  of  a  witness" '  a  mere 

nullity. 

Amid  these  conflicting  authorities,  and  while  the  question 

is  still  sub  judice,  it  may  not  be  an  unprofitable  task  to 
consider  whether  the  allowance,  as  between  party  and  par- 
ty, of  a  reasonable,  remuneration  to  witnesses  for  loss  of 
timey   be  inconsistent  with  any  of  our  existing  laws ;   and 

"With  respect  to  the  remedy  by  attachment,  it  only  requires  a  reference 
'^o  a  Tariety  of  cases,  (1  Str.  510.  2  Str.  810.  1054.  1150.  Barnes's  Cases,  33. 
95.  497. 1  Bl.  36. 1 11.  Bl.  4.  Rep.  Temp.  Hard.  313.)  in  which  application! 
have  been  made  for  attachments  against  witnesses  for  non-appearance,  to 
%>e  satisfied  that  redress  cannot  he  obtained  by  this  measure  even  in  the  K, 
S.  without  considerable  difficuUy;  and  in  theC.P.  it  appears  that  it  has 
Yiot  been  usual  to  grant  attachments  against  witnesses  for  non-attendance 
'^jpon  a  subpcena ;  but  the  party  aggrieved  '*  is  left  to  his  remedy  by  actionJ''^ 
<;«  Tidd,  pr.  809.  5th  edit.) 

It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  notice  the  remedy  by  action  on  the  case  for 
damages,  of  which  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  observe  that  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  single  instance  wherein  it  has  been  brought;  probably  be- 
cause a  verdict,  in  such  an  action,  could  only  be  obtained  by  going  through 
-Ehe  whole  of  the  plaintifTs  case  in  the  original  action,  and  also  proving  the 
mverment,  which  must  necessarily  be  made  in  the  declaration  against  a 
"Witness,  that  the  plaintiff  had  sustained  damage  to  such  an  amount,  by 
reason  of  the  witnesses  not  appearing ;  for  which  purpose  it  would  be  neces- 
aary  to  shew  in  evidence  what  particular  testimony  he  would  have  given  on 
the  trial,  and  what  impression  it  would  have  made  on  the  jury,  after  hear- 
ing  the  evidence  on  the  other  side.    Surely  no  argument  was  ever  more 
capable  of  proof  by  a  reductUi  ad  absurdum  ! 

■  This  observation  was  ma<le  by  his  lordship  upon  a  second  application 
to  the  court,  in  the  above-mentioned  case  of  Atkinson  v.  Sadler,  confined 
to  the  point  of  allowance  for  the  expenses  and  loss  of  time  of  persons  com* 
iog  under  the  description  of  laborers. 
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whether,  though  unsupported  by  any  act  of  parliament,  role 
of  court,  or  direct  decision,  it  has  not  been  so  long  tacitlj 
acquiesced  in,  and  acted  upon  by  the  taxing  officers,  as  to 
have  acquired  the  force  of  a  law. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  those  treatises  which  have 
been  written  expressly  upon  costs,  afford  no  informatioa 
on  this  particular  branch  of  the  subject. 

Sayer,  {a)  in  a  chapter  "  On  the  Costs  of  Witnesses^" 
makes  no  mention  whatever  of  loss  of  time ;  but,  as  if  be 
would  avoid  the  question,  invariably  speaks  of  the  ^^  expense 
of  a  witness,"  or,  ^^  the  expense  on  account  of  a  witDess," 
leaving  the  nature  of  the  expense  unexplained. 

So  in  Hullock's  Law  of  Costs,  the  only  notice  which  ie 
taken  of  loss  of  time  of  witnesses  in  civil  cases,  is  ia  a 
paragraph  introductory  to  the  case  of  Thelluson  v.  Staples^ 
(a)  wherein  it  is  merely  stated,  on  the  authority  of  that 
case,  that  ^^  contingent  losses  which  witnesses  may  have 
sustained  by  obeying  a  subpoena,  cannot  be  allowed  in  the 
taxation  of  costs."  0) 

The  observation  of  Mr.  Justice  Dampier,  that  a  oon- 
pensation  for  the  loss  of  time,  even  in  the  case  of  laborers 
and  poor  persons,  is  only  allowable  by  analogy  to  the  stft* 
tutes  which  give  it  to  witnesses  in  poor  circumstances  in 
criminal  cases,  is  perhaps  scarcely  correct ;  for,  with  the 
utmost  deference  to  the  opinion  of  that  learned  judge,  it 
appears  probable  that  an  allowance  was  made  to  witnesses, 
for  loss  of  time,  at  different  periods,  long  before  the  passing 
of  either  of  those  acts. 

It  may  indeed,  without  any  great  latitude  of  constnictioo, 
be  fairly  inferred,  that,  even  in  the  days  of  Lord  Coke, 
such  an  allowance  was  sanctioned,  as  consistent  with  the 
law  arising  by  implication  out  of  the  statute  of  Glou- 
cester. 

(a)  On  Costa  p.  15S.  (^)  Vide  inirm,  p.  219.  (c)  P.  438. 
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For,  in  his  lordship's  reading  upon  that  part  of  the  sta- 
ute  which  speaks  of  "  cosiages  de  son  brief  purchasCy "  be 
says,  '^  Here  is  express  mention  made  but  of  the  costs*  of  his 
{the  plaintiffs]  writ ;  but  it  extendeth  to  all  tlie  legal  costs 
of  the  suit,  but  not  to  the  costs  and  expenses  of  his  tra- 
vel  AND    loss    of   time." 

This  reading,  which  negatives  only  the  allowance  to  the 
^Uuntiffj  for  his  travel  and  loss  of  time,  leaves  a  strong 
ground  for  presumption  that  an  allowance  was  made  to 
'witnesses  in  respect  of  their  loss  of  time,  as  well  as  for 
the  expenses  of  their  travel ;  indeed,  these  two  items  of 
charge,  by  being  constantly  mentioned  together,*  seem  to 
have  been  considered  as  resting  on  the  same  footing,  and 
as  being  equally  demandable ;  and,  certainly,  in  cases 
where  a  person  can  establish  a  claim  to  the  expenses  of  his 
travelling,  he  must,  generally  speaking,  be  entitled,  by  a 
parity  of  reason,  to  a  remuneration  for  his  loss  of  time. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  witnesses,  at  all  times^ 
were  obliged,  ex  necessitate  reiy  to  give  their  personal  at- 
tendance, while  the  actual  appearance  of  the  plaintiff,  on 
Suing  out  his  writ,  and  of  the  defendant  to  answer  it,  had^ 
in  the  days  of  Lord  Coke,  ceased  to  be  necessary,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  oid  law  on  that  head  having  yielded  to  the 
practice  then  and  now  in  use  of  appearance  by  attor- 
ney, (a) 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  in  the  passage  cited,  the 
plaintiff's  loss  of  time  might  be  mentioned  in  contradistinc- 

'  Shakespeare,  in  the  following  passage,  written  evidently  in  allusion  to  the 

Itoguage  of  the  law,  couples  loss  of  time  with  travel  and  expense ; 

"  Deliver  Helen,  and  all  damage  else. 

As  honour,  lots  ofttme,  traxel,  expense^ 

Wounds,  friends,  and  what  else  dear  that  is  consumed 

In  hot  digestion  of  this  cormorant  war, 

ShaH  be  struck  off/' 

TroUui  and  Creuida,  Act  ii.  scene  3. 

(a)  %  Inst.  S49. 
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tion  to  that  of  the  defendant ;  *  if  such,  however^  were  the 
case,  the  inference  that  uitncsses  were  compensated  Ibr 
loss  of  time,  is  confirnjed  a  fortiori ;  as  there  could  be  no 
possible  ground  for  making  a  less  hberal  allowance  to 
them  than  to  the  defendant,  for  whose  sole  benefit  they 
attended. 

In  1737,  being  nearly  tliirty  years  prior  to  the  passin 
of  the  earliest  of  the  statutes  which  give  an  allowance 
witnesses  for  loss  of  tiine  in  Criminal  cases,  an  attachmen 
was  granted  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  (a)  against  an  at 
torney  for  not  attending  at  the  Winchester  assizes  to  prov=: 
the  hand-writing  of  the  steward  of  a  manor  to  a  copy 
court  roll,  the  attorney  "  being  subpoenaed,  and  having  re 


ceived  one  guinea  for  his  charges,  and  being  promise 
to  have  one  guinea  per  diem  while  there,  and  hi 
charges  paid." 

Although  from  the  report  of  this  case  it  docs  not  appe^B- 
that  the  attachment  was  granted  with  any  reference  to  Htm^^ 
circumstance  that  a  sum  was  promised  to  the  witness,  be- 
yond his  actual  cx|H:nses,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  ttioughx  ^ 
necessary  on  behalf  of  the  party  by  whom  he  was  subpc^ 
naed,  to  offer  to  pay  him  one  guinea  \yev  day,  which  at  tha. 
time  was  probably  considered  sufficient,  as  a  reniunera 
tion  for  his  loss  of  time  during  his  detention  at  the 
assizes. 

In  the  case  of  Stretch  and  Wife  against  Wheeler,  (i), 
a  rule,  which  was  afterwards  discharged  on  the  ground  of 
the  witness  being  very  weak  and  infirm,  was  obtained,  to 
shew  cause  why  an  attachment  should  not  issue  against 
Richard  James,  for  not  attending  as  a  witness  on  defeo- 

'  In  Hunt  V.  Ilollis,  2  Sid.  77.  it  was  referred  to  the  Secondary  to  tax  tlie 
defendant  his  costs  '<  in  satisfaction  o(  his  trouble  and  expenses." 
(a)  Wyatt  v.  NV inkford.  Lord  iiaymond,  1638.        {b)  Barnes's  cases  497. 
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dtxnt't  part  at  the  Surrey  assizes,  ^*  pursuant  to  subpoena 
served,  and  a  sufficient  recompense  tendered  him'' 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  "  s\ifficicnt  recom- 
pense," must  have  had  reference  to  the  witness's  loss  of 
'*»ie,  as  the  payment  to  him  of  his  actual  expenses  could 
^ox  be  a  recompense  for  leaving  his  home,  to  attend  the 
Assizes  at  a  distant  place. 

Boote  in  his  Suit  at  Law(  the  first  edition  of  which  was 

I^viL  Wished  in  1766)  says,  that  no  costs  should  be  allowed 

lor  extra  fees  to  counsel  as  retaining  fees,  &c.  no  extra- 

^^^ binary  expenses  on  witnesses  on  the  trial,  nor  paying  them 

^^yond  what  is  usually  allowed  for  tlieir  at  tendance  ^  S^c. 

^  Vrt  for  such  expenses  only  as  the  paity  was  necessarily  put 

in  the  prosecution  of  the  suit/'  (a) 

In  Clarke's  Alphabetical  Epitome  of  the  Common  Law, 

i^nblished  in  1778,  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  "over  and 

^bove  the  common  costs  the  Master  has  porcer  to  allow  for 

^i^any  other  things,  as  for  journies  of  witnesses,  their  ex- 

(^enses,  loss  of  time,  &c."  (b) 

It  is  observable  that  the  former  of  these  books  was  pub- 
Vished  some  years  prior  to,  and  the  latter  in  the  same  year 
>nth,  the  passing  of  the  statute  18  Geo.  S.  c.   19.  which 
]^ves  to  every  person  appearing  on  recognizance  or  sub- 
^(ena^  in  criminal  cases,  his  expenses,  and  a  reasonable  al- 
lowance to  witnesses  in  poor  circumstances  for  trouble  and 
loss  of  time ;  and  that  the  only  statute  then  extant,  relative 
to  this  point,  (  27  Geo.  2.  c.  3.)  went  no  farther  than  to 
give  to  every  poor  person,  appearing  on  recognizance  to 
give  evidence,  a  reasonable  sum  "  for  his  time,  trouble, 
and  expense." 

In  support  of  the  hypotliesis,  that  it  is  only  by  analogy 
to  these  statutes  that  a  remuneration  in  civil  cases  to  wit* 

(a)  Pa.  181.  (h)  Pa.  1^. 
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nesses  in  poor  circumstances  is  allowable,  it  ought  to  i^ 
pear  that  the  allowance  in  the  intermediate  period  between 
the  passing  of  these  acts  was  strictly  confined  to  persons  in 
such  circumstances ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  two  autho 
rities  last  quoted,  that  the  allowance  was  then  made  gene 
rally,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  situation  of  tlM 
parties  subpoenaed. 

The  origin  of  these  statutes  may  perhaps  be  traced  toai 
observation  of  Lord  Hale  upon  the  compulsory  means  o 
bringing  in  witnesses  in  criminal  matters  by  subpoena  01 
recognizance,  wherein  he  says,  "  But  that  which  is  a  grca 
defect  in  this  part  of  judicial  administration  is,  that  tlien 
is  no  person  to  allow  witnesses  their  charges,  wlierebi 
many  times  poor  persons  grow  weary  of  attendance,  a 
bear  their  ow  n  charges  therein,  to  their  great  hindrance 
and  loss."  (a) 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  Legislature  was  slow  11 
adopting  the  suggestion  of  the  learned  autlior  to  its  full  ex 
tent ;  and  the  partial  relief  which  the  statute  of  27  Greo 
2.  c.  3.  afforded,  was  probably  owing  in  some  measure  ti 
the  delay  and  inconvenience  which  must  in  many  case 
have  been  experienced,  from  the  absolute  inability  of  wit 
nesses  to  attend  on  the  trial  of  prisoners,  from  want  of  mo 
ney  to  take  the  necessary  journey ;  and  this  plea  must  havi 
been  admitted  as  an  excuse  for  their  non-appearance,  upoi 
precisely  the  same  ground  as  it  is  now  held  to  be  an  answe 
to  an  application  for  an  attachment,  as  tor  a  contempt 
against  such  witnesses  as  have  been  summoned  before  Com 
missioners  of  Bankrupt,  and  have  not  the  means  of  ap 
pearing  in  obedience  to  the  Summons.  (A) 

For  the  furtherance  of  justice,  therefore,  and  as  an  en 
couragement  to  witnesses  in  poor  circumstances  to  appe* 

(fl)  2  H.  P.  C.  28«. 
(6)  Vide  Battye  x?.  Gresley  and  others,  8  East  319.  and  ex  parte  Beiisof 
t  Rose's  Ca.  in  Bank.  75. 
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\vk  crimiual  cases,  it  was  probably  intended  that  they  should 
t>y  this  statute  be  put  upon  the  sanie  footing  with  witnesses 
in  suits  at  law/  and  the  framers  of  the  act  would  conse* 
qvi€?ntly  adopt  the  words,  "  for  his  time,  trouble,  and  ex- 
pense," in  compliance  with  .the  practice  in  civil  matters,  of 
paying  witnesses  of  every  description  for  their  loss  of  time 
anti  trouble  as  well  as  for  their  actual  expenses. 

Notwithstanding  this  equitable  provision  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  favour  of  persons  in  poor  circumstances,  witnessed 
of  every  other  description  remained  without  any  relief  until 
so  lately  as  the  passinjr  of  the  statute  18  Geo.  S.  c.  19. 
^hich  directs  that  every  person  appearing  on  recognizance 
or  subpoena  shall  be  allowed  his  reasonable  expenses,  and 
8'«o,  in  case  of  poverty,  a  satisfaction  for  his  trouble  and 
loss  of  time. 

And  yet  in  civil  cases,  so  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Eliza- 

"^tti/  the   Legislature,   in    giving  a  remedy    to   parties 

S'^evcd  by  the  non-appearance  of  witnesses,  annexed  the 

condition  that  the  persons  neglecting  to  appear  sliould  not 

only  have  been  served  with  process,  but  should  have  had 

tendered  unto  him  or  them,  according  to  his  or  their 

^^ntenance  or  calling,  such  reasonable  sums  of  money  for 

**'s  or  their  costs  and  charges,  as,  having  regard  to  the  dis- 

^^nce  of  the  places,  is  necessary  to  be  allowed  in  that 

'^hnlf."  (^ 

X^hus  the  distinction  which  in  the  days  of  Bracton  was 

^^iridcred  to  exist  between  cixul  actions  and  criminal  pro- 

^^Vjtions,  "  quibus  non  solum  mihi  debitum  prosequor, 

I'he  preamble  of  this  statute,  37  Geo.  S.  c.  S.  contains  the  following  re- 

:  ^nd  whereas  the  expense  as  well  as  loss  of  time  in  attending  courts  oi 

^ice,  19  a  discouragement  to  the  poorer  sort  to  appear  as  witnesses,  &c." 
^  It  was  held  in  Flower's  case,  that  the  statute  ot'  6  Eli/,  r.  9.  dues  nut 

*  »*lj  to  criminal  cases.     5  Rep.  99. 
^** )  5  EJiz.  c.  9. 

^'O.  Xlll.  Paffi.  VOL.  VII.  O 
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sed  cuilibet  de  populo/'  appears  to  have  been  continued  to 
the  present  time,  and  no  argument  can  therefore  be  ad- 
duced against  the  propriety  of  allowing  to  witnesses,  in 
suits  at  law,  a  remuneration  for  loss  of  time,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  statute  of  1 8  Geo.  3.  c.  19*  does  oot 
make  such  allowance  demandable  in  criminal  matters. 

This  distinction  is  indeed  observable  even  with  respect 
to  juries,  persons  who  serve  upon  crown  juries  having  no 
allowance  whatever,  either  for  their  attendance  or  for  their 
expenses,  while  Nisi  Prius  jurymen  are  allowed  a  reason* 
able  sum  for  their  fees  in  each  cause.' 

And  yet  the  obligation  which  the  law  imposes  upon  each 
member  of  tlie  community,  to  serve  in  his  turn  the  office  of 
a  juryman,  is  founded  upon  principles  of  general  conve- 
nience, to  which  individual  interests  must  occasionally  be 
sacrificed. 

In  this  respect  the  situation  of  a  juryman  differs  materi- 
ally from  that  of  a  witness,  the  necessity  of  whose  atten- 
dance is  merely  adventitious,  and  dependent  in  general 
upon  circumstances  which  concern  none  but  the  immediate 
parties  in  the  particular  cause* 

The  force  of  the  maxim,  that  ^*  res  inter  alios  acta  alteri 
nocere  non  debet**  is  here  exemplified ;  for  surely  nothing 
could  be  more  unreasonable  than  to  require  that  a  witness 
should  sustain  a  loss  either  in  his  actual  expenses,  or  in 
consequence  of  his  being  obliged  to  leave  his  ordinary 
pursuits,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  h'ls  attendance,  in  cases 
where  it  can  only  be  productive  of  benefit  to  the  party 
on  whose  behalf  he  is  subpoenaed. 

In  a  recent  publication  it  is  even  said  to  be  reasonable 
and  highly  expedient  that  a  fair  compensation  should  be 

'  This  allowance,  by  24  Gto.  %,  c.  IS;  s.  2.  is  limited  to  one  guinea  to  each 
iurymau,  uuless  in  cases  where  a  view  is  directed. 
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pven  to  witnesses  for  their  trouble  and  necessary  expense, 
when  they  attend  on  behalf  of  the  public,  although  it  is 
there  laid  down  that  ''In  criminal  prosecutions  the  de- 
mands of  public  justice  supersede  every  consideration  of 
private  inconvenience,  and  witnesses  are  unconditionally 
bound  to  appear."  (^7) 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  must  be  apparent  tliat 
the  allowance  of  a  reasonable  sum  to  witnesses  in  civil 
actions  for  loss  of  time,  is  not  incompatible  with  any  of  our 
existing  laws ;  it  may  be  proper,  therefore,  next  to  inquire 
how  far  it  is  reconcileable  with  the  practice  of  tlie  different 
courts. 

In  addition  to  the  authorities. of  Boote's  Suit  at  Law  and 
^arbe^s  Epitome,  above  cited,  tlie  first  edition  of  Impey's 
ustructor  Clericalis,  published  in  17SS,  contains  the  form 
f  an  affidavit  of  increased  costs,  (A)  w  hich  clearly  shows 
[lat  a  remuneration  to  witnesses  for  loss  of  time  was  then 
DDsidered  to  be  allowable  on  taxation  of  costs,  as  between 

r  • 

larty  and  party. 

The  -affidavit  mentions  that  the  witnesses  who  appeared 
o  the  trial  were  absent  from  their  homes  three  days,  and 
iiat  51.  lOs.  was  paid  for  chaise-hire  for  a  very  old  and 
ifirm  woman,  from  her  place  of  residence  to  the  assize 
own,  distant  37  miles  :  it  then  proceeds  to  state  that  the 
leponent  also  paid  to  her  "  for  her  loss  of'  time,  trouble, 
\nd  exl^nse,  the  sum  of  4/.  45.**  and  to  the  other  witnesses 
•  for  their  loss  of  time,  trouble,  and  expense,  the  sum  of 
IL  10*." 

It  is  observable,  that  this  excellent  work  has  now  passed 
:hrough  eight  editions,  without  any  variation  whatever  in 
the  form  of  this  affidavit 


(fl>  Pbillipps*s  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Kvidcncr,  3. 
C*^  Pa.  ill. 
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In  a  book  published  in  1791|  under  tbe  title  of  Costs  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  following  items  appear  in  bills 
which  are  stated  to  have  actually  undergone  taxation  be- 
fore the  master,  and  which  are  printed  with  the  deductions 
made  by  the  Master  in  the  following  manner: 

Charge.  Tax  off. 

/.      I.      d»      L      ff.      d, 

(a)  Paid  Mr.  C.  the  witness  from 
Chester,  for  his  loss  of  time^  ex- 
penses, &c.  as  per  receipt  •     •     .     •  6    ^    0 

(4)  Paid  the  witnesses  for  their 
loss  of  time  and  expenses  on  attend- 
ing the  trial 586     I     86 

•    Paid  tfie  witness  from  the  country 

his  expenses  and  loss  of  time  .     .     .3  13    6 

Tlie  two  last  items  were  contained  in  the  plaintifTs  bill 
of  costs  on  tlic  trial  of  an  issue  out  of  the  Court  of  Chan* 
eery,  and  were  taxed  by  the  master  of  the  court  of  Kiag^s 
Benchi  at  the  request  of  the  master  in  Chancery,  in  Easter 
Term  1788,  as  appears  by  one  of  the  items  in  tbe  bill. 

This  precedent  as  to  the  practice  nearly  tliirty  years  ago, 
on  this  point  of  taxation,  acquires  additional  authority  from 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  bill  was  taxed,  as  there 
b  no  doubt  that  the  master  of  the  King's  Bench  would  be 
particularly  studious  to  observe  the  exact  rules  of  his 
court,  upon  a  taxation  made  at  the  request  of  the  taxing 
.  officer  of  another  Court,  under  whose  inspection  and  exa- 
mination the  bill  was  afterwards  to  come. 

In  Edmund's  '^  Guide  to  the  Practice  of  the  Office  of 
Pleas  in  his  Majesty's  Court  of  Exchequer,**  publislied  in 
1794,  a  form  of  an  affidavit  of  increased  costs  is  given,  (r) 

(a)  Pa.  10.  ih)  Pa.  197.  (c)  Pa.  78. 
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vlierein,  in  addition  to  the  disbursements  for  the  enter- 
ainment  and  necessary  expenses  of  all  the  witnesses,  pay- 
nents  are  stated,  in  a  separate  paragraph,  to  have  been 
nade  to  various  witnesses  **  for  their  hss  of  iimt^  and 
iimble  in  attending  the  assizes.^* 

So,  in  Tidd's  "  Forms  of  Practical  proceedings  in  the 
oourts  of  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas  and  Exchequer 
)f  Pleas,"  the  last  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1814, 
he  affidavit  of  increased  Costs  (fi)  is  made  to  state  that 
i  certain  sum  was  paid  to  the  witnessess  ''  Jor  their  toss 
f  timCy  trouble  and  expenses^ 

The  later  editions  of  Palmer's  **  Table  of  Costs*'  contain 
arious  items  of  charge  for  the  loss  of  time,  and  attendance 
f  witnesses ;  but  in  bringing  the  practice  on  this  point 
own  to  the  present  day,  it  may  be  more  satisfttctory  to 
dduce  some  instances  from  a  book  which  has  recently 
ppeared,  under  the  title  of  "  Bills  of  Costs  and  Allow- 
loes  in  tlie  Court  of  King's  Bench,"  and  which  is  under- 
bod  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  Master's  office/ 

From  this  book  it  appears,  that  according  to  the  present 
»le  of  allowance  the  following  items  of  charge,  the  first 
eing  in  a  town  cause,  and  the  others  in  country  causes^ 
re  correct. 

"  (b)  Paid  J.  S.  a  witness  (notary's  clerk) /or  two 
uafs  attendance       .        .         •        •  .110 

"  (c)  Paid  Mr.  T.  W.  surveyor  and  archi- 
sct,  for  his  loss  of  time  and  trouble,  attending 
wo  days  .  .  .  .  .'220 

*•  Paid  him  for  his  travelling  and  expenses 
wo  days  .  .  .  .         .3180 

*  A  copy  of  this  work  was  sent  by  one  of  the  Maaten  of  the  King's 
Sen^h  to  the  Secretary  of  the  London  Law  Society,  accompanied  by  a  note, 
stating  that  the  book  afforded  a  tolerably  just  scale  of  the  allowances  in- 

bat  Court. 

(«)  Pa.  400.  (b)  Pa.  21.  (c)  Pa.  33. 
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*'  Paid  Mr.  H.  attorney  at  law,  one  of  the 
witnesses,  for  his  attendance*  .  .110 

•  "  Mr.  H.  was  attending  in  Court  on  a  case  of  his  own." 

"  {a)  Paid  Mr.  B.  attorney  at  law,  one  of  the 
witnesses,  for  his  loss  of  iime^  travelling,  and 
expenses,  three  days  f  .         .  .         .760 

t  ^  Mr.  B.  resided  iii  a  neighbouring  town ;  and  it  was 
stated  in  the  affidavit  of  increase,  that  he  attended  solely  as  a 
witness  in  this  cause,  having  no  other  business." 

"  {b)  Paid  L.  P.  and  J.  S.  for  their  loss  of 
time,  expenses  at  the  assizes,  five  days,  and  for 
travelling  J  .  .  .  . 

"  Paid  E.  D.,  J.  L.,  and  T.  C.  for  their 
expenses  also  five  days,  and  for  their  travelling'* 

I  *  L.  P.  and  J.  S.  were  surgeons,  and  were  allowed  one 
guinea  each  per  day,  besides  an  allowance  for  their  expenses 
at  the  asbizes,  and  for  travelling.  The  other  three  were  re- 
8])ectable  fanners  and  tradesmen,  and  were  allowed  15s.  each 
per  day  for  their  expenses  at  the  assizes,  besides  an  allowance 
for  travelling,  but  nothing  ipecifiaillf/J'vr  Ion  of  time  and  trouLle.*^ 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  instances  of  allow- 
ance, the  author  of  these  pages  is  in  possession  of  a  variety 
of  original  bills  of  costs,  which  have  been  taxed  as  between 
party  and  party,  at  different  periods  in  the  several  courts 
of  law,  and  which  contain  allowances  for  loss  ofthne^ 

It  is  lamentable,  however,  to  observe  the  strange  in- 
consistencies and  contradictions  which  these  bills  exhibit. 

To  mention  one  instance  only ;  in  the  case  of  Atkinson 
V.  Sadler,  (c)  the  following  charge  was  allowed  on  taxation, 
in  addition  to  the  expense  of  travelling  and  maintenance 
of  the  witness,  which  was  allowed  in  anotlier  part  of  the 
bill. 
"  Paid  Mr.  John  Levett,  insurance  broker ^   for 

mm 

his  loss  oj  time  and  trouble^  attending  as  a  wit- 
ness 1 3  (%5  absent.  *"        -         -         -        -1313     0 

'  The  commission  day  at  York,  when  this  cause  was  tried,  was  on  tlie 
(a)  Pd.  21.  (6)  Pa.  S9«  (c)  Vide  supra,  p.  30a 
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But  in  another  case  '  in  the  same  court,  the  costs  in 
udi  were  taxed,  probably  by  the  same  officer,  in  the 
eoeding  year,  a  charge  of  four  guineas  for  four  days'  loss 

time  of  a  ivitness,  described  in  the  affidavit  of  increase  as 
I  insurance  broker^  was  wholly  disallowed. 

Since  the  taxation  of  the  costs,  however,  in  these  causes, 
has  been  judicially  decided  at  Nisi  Prius,  in  tlie  follow- 
g  case  of  Cass  v.  Banks  and  others,  that  an  insurance 
oker  is  not  entitled  to  any  remuneration  for  his  loss  of 
DCy  when  subpoenaed  as  a  witness  in  a  suit  at  law. 

Thb  cause  was  tried  at  the  last  Lammas  assizes  for  the 
lonty  of  York,  before  Mr.  Justice  Bailey ;  on  the  trial, 
16  of  the  witnesses,  upon  coming  to  be  sworn,  stated  to 
a  lordship  that,  as  he  had  been  infoimed  by  the  attorney 
I  the  cause,  that  he  could  have  no  allowance  for  his  loss 
ftime,  he  wished  to  inquire  of  his  Lordship  if  he  were 
xnpellable  to  give  his  testimony,  unless  he  should  be 
romised  a  remuneration  in  that  respect. 

His  Lordship  asked  the  witness  what  his  situation  was 
'  life ;  and,  on  being  informed  that  he  was  a  ship  and 
sisrance  broker  at  HuU^  his  Lordship  said,  ^^  Then  you 
n  have  nothing  for  your  loss  of  time." 

The  witness,  however,  pressed  his  remonstrance  in  a 
spectful  and  becoming  manner,  on  the  ground  of  the 
sadvantage  and  inconvenience  which  resulted  to  him 
>in  leaving  his  business ;  and  he  also  stated  to  the  lean> 
1  Judge,  the  peculiar  hardship  under  which  he  labored, 
iving  been  in  attendance  at   those  assizes  three  days 

tb  of  March  1815* — On  the  52l!>t  of  that  month,  it  appeared  probable  that 
e  cause  which  stood  No.  47.  in  the  paper,  wherein  150  causes  were  eoter- 
Utf  trial,  might  not  be  taken  at  those  assizes;  and  it  was  therefore  agreed 
at  the  same  should  be  referred,  under  an  order  of  Nisi  Prius,  to  John 
uUock,  Esq.  barrister  at  law,  who  proceeded  on  the  reference  at  York, 
id  examined  the  witnesses  at  the  close  of  the  assizes. 
'  Wilkinson  v.  Richardson,  tried  at  the  Yorkshire  Lammai  assiics,  18U. 
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before  the  cause  was  called  on  ;  and  having  been  also 
detained  five  days  at  tlie  preceding  assizes,  when  the  same 
cause  was  made  a  rcmanet.  His  Lordship  observed,  that 
the  former  detention  of  the  witness  was  owing  to  circum- 
stances wliich  no  one  could  foresee,  and  that  tlie  court 
could  grant  liim  no  relief. 

-  Thus  tiie  question  of  pro|)riety,  in  point  of  law,  of  allow- 
ing to  witnesses  a  remuneration  for  loss  of  tinje,  must,  so 
far  as  regards  insurance  brokers^  be  considered  at  present 
as  settled,  although  it  still  remains  open  as  to  witnesses  of 
other  descriptions. 

.  In  considering  the  point  on  general  grounds,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a  wide  difterence  subsists  between  actions  which 
are  instituted  for  tiie  public  advantage,  and  those  for  pri- 
vate redress.  A  witness  in  the  one  case  appears  on  be- 
half of  the  public,  in  wliose  inlerest  his  own  is  involved; 
but  in  the  adjustment  of  private  disputes,  by  recourse  to 
law,  the  appeal  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  alone. 

If,  therefore,  a  witness  sustain  a  loss  in  consequence  of 
his  attendance  to  support  the  interest  of  another,  it  is 
only  reasonable  that  he  should  be  compensated  for  sqcli 
loss  by  the  party  requiring  his  testimony,  according  to  the 
maxim  qui  sentit  cwnmodum  senilre  debet  ct  tmus. 

The  law,  in  consideration  of  the  difficulty  which  indivi- 
duals might  experience  in  procuring  tlie  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses, has  provided  the  means  of  compelling  tlieir  appear- 
ance, by  the  process  of  subpcma  ad  testijicandum  ;  but 
this  compulsory  remedy,  which  was  found  necessary  for 
the  ends  of  justice,  should,  like  all  other  measures,  that 
are  justifiable  only  on  principles  of  necessity,  be  rendered 
as  little  burthensome  to  the  party  against  whom  it  is  to 
operate,  as  possible. 

Tljcre  are  few  instances  in  which  some  inconvenience 
is    not  experienced,  or  some  profitable  or  pleasurable 
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dgigement  interruptedi  where  persons  are  obliged  to 
iftve  their  business  or  their  homes  in  obedience  to  a  sub- 
oeoa. 

When  no  furtlier  inconvenience  can  result  from  being 
iiexpectedly  summoncrl  to  attend  at  a  distant  place,  than 
e  interruption  of  some  pleasurable  pursuit,  the  witness 
in  only  regret  that  he  is  obliged  to  discharge,  at  that 
irticular  period,  a  duty  which  the  laws  of  his  country 
ive  imposed  upon  him ;  but  when  not  only  an  inconve- 
ence,  but  a  positive  loss,  must  be  the  consequence  of  his 
tendance,  on  behalf  of  a  person  with  whom  he  may  have 
^  connexion,  and  perhaps  no  acquaintance,  there  can  be 
o  ground  whatever  on  which  to  require  that  such  loss 
boulJ  be  borne  by  the  witness. 

The  object  of  the  Inw,  in  giving  to  individuals  the  bene- 
Lt  of  tlie  process  of  subpoena  ad  testificandum^  was  to 
arniflh  them  with  the  means  of  procuring  justice,  in  cases 
there  they  might  be  aggrieved,  and  not  to  enable  them 
o  oppress  or  harass  those  whose  attendance  they  have 
hus  the  means  of  compelling ;  and  therefore,  the  party 
Krho  has  obtained  the  benefit  of  a  witness's  testimony, 
ibould  be  required  to  place  tliat  witness,  as  nearly  as 
urcumstances  would  permit,  in  the  same  situation  as  the 
lubpcena  found  him. 

And  this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  public  policy ;  for» 
ilthough  excessive  payments  to  witnesses  might  be  an 
inducement  to  perjury,  it  is  clear  tliat  the  refusal  of  any 
remuneration  for  loss  of  time,  would  be  a  temptation  to 
them  to  withhold  their  testimony,  and  thus  to  impede  the 
oourse  of  public  justice. 

The  number  and  expense  of  suits  would  manifestly  be 
increased,  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  information,  before 
the  trial,  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case ;  for,  as  soon  as  any 
dispute  should  appear  likely  to  come  before  the  court  for 
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Btvestigationy  the  mouths  of  all  those  who  might  be  able 
to  furnish  information  would  be  closed^  and  parties  imgbtr 
proceed,  from  not  knowing  the  weakness  of  tlieir  caae^ 
while  the  attorney,  wi^ose  duty  it  is  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  which  may  be  produced,' and  to 
select  those  witnesses  only  whose  testimony  may  be  abso- 
lutely requisite  for  establishing  his  client's  ease,  would  be 
obliged,  instead  of  the  exercise  of  his  discretion  in  that 
respect,  to  subpoena,  on  a  blind  speculation,  all  those  to 
whom  report  might  attribute  any  knowledge  of  iacts  coi>« 
nected  with  it^  without  any  certainty  that  their  evidence 
would  be  favorable  to  his  client  s  interest 

This  may,  by  some,  be  considered  as  an  extreme  view 
of  ^e  subject ;  but  to  th6se  professional  gentlemen  to 
whose  lot  it  has  fallen  to  apply  for  information  to  un- 
willing witnesses,  it  must  be  a  well  known  fact  that  it  is 
often  utterly  impracticable  to  obtain  .any  knowledge  wimt* 
ever,  previously  to  tl)e  examination  of  witnesses  in  courts 
of  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  tliey  may  be  able  to 
gjve. 

This  difficulty,  which,  even  under  the  present  practice 
of  paying  witnesses  for  loss  of  time,  is  of  considerable 
extent,  would  be  greatly  increased  if  no  such  allowance 
were  made ;  as,  by  this  circumstance  alone,  all  those  who 
are  not  bound,  by  any  tie  of  interest,  or  otherwise,  to  the 
party  on  whose  behalf  they  are  subpoenaed,  would  be 
rendered  unwilling  witnesses^  It  appears  as  necessary, 
that  a  witness  should  entertain  no  prejudice  against  the 
party  subpoenaing  him^  which  nuist  be  the  case  if  bis 
attendance  be  detrimental  to  him,  as  it  is  that  he  should 
have  no  leaning  towards  that  party,  in  consequence  of 
being  paid  more  than  a  reasonable  remuneration  jfbr  his 
loss  of  time. 

By  adopting  the  middle  course  of  procedure,  and  paying 
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witnesses  a  reasonable  sum  for  loss  of  timei  not  only 
would  the  ends  of  justice  be  better  satisfied,  as  be- 
tween tlie  immediate  parties  to  the  suit ;  but  the  witnesses 
diemselves  would  have  no  reason  to  complain.  They 
would  not  then  be  required  to  sustain  a  burthen  which, 
by  the  present  practice,  must  be  imposed  on  them,  and 
which  certainly  has  neither  the  principles  of  reciprocity 
nor  of  necessity  to  justify  it. 

In  the  case  of  Atkinson  v  Sadler,  it  was  observed  by 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  that 
*  the  plaintiff  should  be  indemnified,  and  ought  not  to  be* 
1  loser  by  the  attendance  of  a  witness ;"  but  surely  the 
arguments  which  are  capable  of  being  urged  in  support 
>f  this  observation,  may  be  applied  with  much  greater 
rorce  in  favor  of  the  converse  of  the  proposition,  that 
'  the  witness  should  be  indemnified,  and  ought  not  to 
fie  a  loser  by  his  attendance  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff." 

This  latter  position  affords  perhaps  the  best  criterion  by 
tvhich  to  determine  in  what  cases  witnesses  ought  to  be 
paid  for  loss  of  time. 

When  the  extent  of  the  loss  is  capable  of  being  ascer- 
tained, no  further  guide  seems  requisite  in  order  to  fix  the 
quantum  of  the  remuneration.  And  it  is  equitable  that 
the  remuneration  should  not  be  confined  to  the  amount  of 
profits  ordinarily  resulting  to  the  witness,  from  his  personal 
attendance  upon  his  own  concerns,  but  should  have  re- 
ference also  to  extraordinary  gains,  when  such  gains  are 
capable  of  being  clearly  made  manifest,  and  where  it  can 
be  shewn  that  he  has  been  deprived  of  them,  by  being  com* 
pelled  to  give  his  attendance,  in  obedience  to  a  subpoena. 

Upon  tliis  point,  however,  there  has  been  a  contrary 
decision  in  the  case  of  Thelluson  v.  Staples,  (a)  wherein 
an  application  was  made  to  the  court  of  King*s  Bench,  on 
behalf  of  two  of  the  plaintiff's  witnesses,  for  a  rule  to 

(a)  Doug.    498. 
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rfiew  cause  wlw'the  Master  should  not  be  directed  to 
review  his  taxation,  and  make  an  allowance  to  them,  adc- 
quate  to  the  profits  to  which  they  w*ould  have  become 
entitled,  as  super-cargoes  of  two  French  East  Indiuinen, 
to  which  they  had  been  appointed  ;  the  voyage  beinf^  lost 
to  them,  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  brought  from 
France  to  England,  to  attend  the  trial  of  the  cause. 

In  the  absence  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield,  the 
eourt,  in  that  case,  refused  the  rule,  saying  '•  they  could 
not  allow  for  contingent  damages  ;  that  it  would  be  a 
dangerous  precedent ;  and  that  the  Master  had  certified 
tliat  such  applications,  had  frequently  been  made,  and 
always  without  success." 

Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  tlie  wise  and  salutary  maxim 
stare  decisis^  would  be  infringed  if  an  allowance  were  now 
to  be  made  to  witnesses,  except  indeed  under  particular 
circumstances  for  contingent  damages. 

For  the  solitary  case  citt  d,  whicli  was  decided  by  tlie 
court  in  the  al)sencc  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  in*  a 
great  measure,  as  appears  by  tlic  rc|)ort,  upon  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Master  as  to  the  practice  of  the  court, 
must  be  considererl  as  resting  upon  a  foundation  very 
different  from  the  claim  of  witnesses  in  general. 

In  that  case  the  application  appears  to  have  been  made 
on  behalf  of  the  witnesses  themselves,  who  were  resident 
in  France,  and  consequently  not  compellable  to  come  to 
this  couutrv  to  be  examined,  and  were  therefore  in  a 
situation  to  make  their  own  terms  with  the  party  on  whose 
behalf  they  were  subpoenaed ;  but  even  supposing  the 
application  to  have  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff, 
it  is  clear  tiiathe  could  be  entitled  to  little  favor  fiom  the 
court,  as  he  might  have  put  off  the  trial  of  the  cause?,  until 
the  return  of  tlie  witnesses  from  their  voyage,  when  tlieir^ 
tiuie  would  have  been  less  valuable ;  or  at  all  events  h^- 
might  ha\  c  proceeded  by  the  less  exi)eusive  course,  of  ob- 
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Uinini^  a  com^li:^^io^  for  tlir  examination  of  the  witnesses 
abroacK  to  \\  hicli  the  defendants  would  have  been  compel- 
led by  tlic  court  to  consent.(^) 

But  the  dtsiiiciihation  of  the  courts  to  make  a  rcmune* 
ration  to  witnesses  for  loss  of  time,  is  not  confined  to 
^oniingtnt  profits,  as  is  evident  from  the  tenor  of  the  dis- 
:ii8sion  which  tooic  place  in  the  case  of  Atkinson  v.  Sadler. 
iff.  Justice  Lc  Uhinc,  on  that  occasion,  in  addition  to  his 
ibservation  that  '^  loss  of  time  is  never  demandable,  and 
s  only  allowed  to  person^  in  poor  circumstances,  whos^ 
kmilics  cannot  subsist  without  such  allowance,**  stated 
iiat  ''  it  would  lead  to  terrible  consequences  if  witnesses 
>f  every  description  were  to  be  allowed  according  to  tlie 
value  of  their  time." 

And,  althoutrh  the  ISfastcr  expressly  stated  to  the  court, 
Lhftt  it  iiad  always  been  the  practice  to  allow  to  professional 
men  a  remuneration  for  loss  of  time,  his  Lordship  observed, 
that  he  '^  did  not  know  how  such  allowance  would  stand 
with  the  law,  if  examined  into/' 

Now  with  regard  to  professional  men,  it  is  certain  that, 
lo  most  of  them,  every  day  s  absence  from  their  ordmary 
pursuits  must  be  attended  witli  an  al)SoIute  loss,  the  amount 
of  whicli  is  capable  of  being  ascertained  with  tolerable 
accuracy  ;  but  even  when  that  cannot  be  done,  their  usual 
and  regular  charge  to  their  employers,  on  occasions  re- 
quiring their  absence  from  their  occupations,  would  be  a 
sure  guide  to  the  ofticcr,  in  taxing  the  amount  of  their  re- 
muneration. 

There  would  indeed  be  a  peculiar  hardship  in  denying 
to  attomies  a  remuneration  for  loss  of  time,  as  the  neces- 
sity of  their  attendance,  as  witnesses,  almost  invariably 
arises  out  o(  iheir  |)rofcssional  engagements,  which  expose 

(ji)  i  TiaJ.  IV.  812. 
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them  to  a  perpetual  liability  to  be  called  upon,  for  tlie  pur- 
pose  of  giving  evidence  of  circumstances  connected  there- 
with. 

For  instance,  attornies,  by  tlie  simple  act,  exercised 
almost  daily,  of  attesting  the  execution  of  deeds  or  other 
instruments,  pledge  themselves  to  give  evidence  of  such 
execution,  when  called  on ;'  and  it  frequently  happens 
that  an  attorney,  on  the  eve  of  the  assizes  iii  his  own 
county,  is  obliged  to  attend  for  several  days  in  London, 
as  a  witness^  merely  to  prove  a  fact  of  this  description. 

From  the  nature  of  an  attonicy's  business,  it  must  also 
necessarily  happen  that  he  liecomes  acquainted  with  the 
hand-writing  of  a  great  variety  of  persons.  This  knowledge 
makes  him  perpetually  liable  to  be  sunmioned  to  give  evi- 
jdence  of  hand-writing ;  and  his  refusal  to  attend  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  such  proof,  would  be  held  a  contempt 
of  court,  for  which  he  would  be  liable  to  be  committed.(tf) 

It  is  indeed  unnecessary  to  multiply  instances,  to  shew 
that  persons  in  diifcrent  situations  in  life  are  very  unequally 
subject  to  be  called  upon  as  witnesses  ;  and  if  this  be  con- 
ceded, the  principle  of  reciprocity,  upon  which  alone  it  can 
be  conteixied  that  a  witness  ought  to  sacrifice  his  time  for 
the  benefit  of  another,  ceases  to  be  applicable. 

It  may  perhaps  be  urged  against  the  propriety  of  al- 
lowing to  witnesses  a  remuneration  for  loss  of  time,  tliat 
the  masters  and  prothonotarics  cannot  possibly  judgq 
what  ought  to  be  the  extent  of  the  remuneration  in  each 
particular  case,  from  a  bare  inspection  of  the  affidavit  of 
increase ;  as  the  general  description  of  a  witness,  as  for 
instance,  civil  engineer,  arcliitect,  auctioneer,  surgeon  or 
attorney,  can  afford  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of 

«  '*  By  attesting  an  insfniinent,  a  man  pledges  him^plf  to  give  evident*- 
•f  it  whenever  be  is  called  upon."     Per  Lord  Mansfield.    Cowp.  84(S. 
(«)  W^att  V.  Wiiikfurd,  Ld.  Raym.  15S0.    Mde  supra,  pa.  :2O0. 
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the  witness^  business,  or  the  amount  of  his  ordinary  gains. 

But  this  difficulty  may  be  obviated,  by  requiring  the 
affidavit  of  increase  to  state,  that  the  several  sums  paid  t9 
the  witnesses  respectively^  for  their  trouble  and  loss  ojtime^ 
Tere  so  paid  under  due  consideration  of  the  actual  situations 
n  life  of  the  several  witnesses^  and  were  twt  morc^  in  the 
udgment  and  belief  of  the  deponent^  than  reasonable  and 
^froper  sums  to  be  paid  to  them  respectively^  as  a  remune^ 
ration  on  that  accoimt. 

By  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure,  there  could  be  no 
langer  of  any  excessive  allowance  being  claimed,  unless 
where  tlie  affidavit  might  he  made  through  misconception, 
or  misinformation,  as  to  the  witness's  real  situation :  and 
even  in  such  cases  no  inconvenience  could  arise,  as  all 
errors  would  be  subject  to  correction  before  the  officer, 
upon  a  statement,  or  counter-affidavit,  to  be  made  on  behalf 
of  the  opposite  party,  who  always  has  it  in  his  power  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  affidavit  of  increase,  previously  to  the 
taxation  of  the  costs. 

In  fine ;  it  becomes  a  matter  of  most  serious  importance 
to  the  public,  that  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  several 
Courts  should  be  obtained,  and  their  solemn  decision  pro- 
mulgated, in  order  tliat  the  great  detriment  to  which  suitors 
are  now  exposed  may  be  avoided.  For  it  is  an  alarming 
consideration,  that  ^nthin  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
the  expenses  of  suits  at  law  have  been  so  much  increased, 
from  the  heavy  disbursements  made  on  account  of  wit- 
nesses, and  rendered  indispensable  by  the  change  of  times 
and  other  circumstances,  that  unless  some  relief  be  afforded 
on  the  principle  here  maintained,  the  protection  of  equal 
law,  the  Englishman's  boast,  will  exist  only  in  theory. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  in  ca^es  where  there  are  many  wit- 
nesses, the  payments  made  to  them  frequently  amount  to 
0Qe-tliird|  or  even  one-half  of  the  costs  of  a  suit;  and  coii- 
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sequently  if  a  moiety  of  those  payments  be  disallowed,  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  the  proportion  for  loss  of  time,  the 
successful  party  must  sustain  a  loss,  from  this  source  alone, 
of  one-sixth,  or  perhaps  one-fourth  of  his  whole  costs. 

Under  tlie  existing  circumstances,  therefore,  attomies 
will  be  guilty  of  an  injustice  towards  their  clients,  if  they 
do  not  explain  to  them  that,  until  a  decision  of  the  Courts 
shall  authorise  such  payments,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
no  part  of  the  disbursements  made  to  witnesses,  for  loss 
of  time,  will  be  allowed  on  the  taxation  of  their  costs.  It 
is  even  doubtful  whether  the  Master  w*ould  allow  to  an 
attorney,  on  the  taxation  of  his  bill,  at  the  instance  of  his 
client,  any  payments  for  the  loss  of  time  of  witnesses, 
unless  expressly  sanctioned  by  the  special  instructions  of 
the  client. 

The  numerous  difficulties  and  inconveniences  which 
must  occur,  both  to  the  public  and  to  their  professional 
agents,  until  the  point  in  question  shall  have  received  a 
judicial  decision,  will  probably  operate  as  an  inducement 
to  the  Courts,  u|K)n  a  proper  application,  to  deliver  their 
opinions  in  sucti  a  manner,  according  to  the  determination 
which  shall  l)e  made,  as  will  fully  satisfy  either  the  party 
as  to  the  propriety  of  making,  or  the  witness  as  to  the 
propriety  of  foregoing,  a  remuneration  for  loss  of  time. 

The  Author's  object  in  laying  these  pages  before  the 
public,  is  to  bring  the  matter  under  general  and  immediate 
consideration.  lie  trusts  it  will  be  found  that  ail  the  facts 
mentioned  in  the  progress  of  his  observations,  are  cor- 
rectly stated. 

He  has  not  intentionally  withheld  the  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  a  contrary  opinion,  although  he  has  endeavoured, 
to  the  best  of  his  [)owcr,  to  establish  his  own  view  of  the 
Subject,  fully  impressed  as  he  is  with  the  conviction  of  the 
equity,  humanity,  and  policy,  of  allowing  to  witnesses  an 
adequate  remuneration  for  their  toss  of*  time. 
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All  minds  are  troubled  and  alarmed  at  the  state  of  our  finances. 
Every  one  desponds  at  the  extent  of  our  necessities,  the  difficulty 
of  bearing  them,  and  the  danger  of  yielding  to  their  pressure. 
The  interest  is  general,  because  it  is  common  ;  and  the  public 
opinion  springs  from  the  sense  of  our  misfortunes.  They  have 
already  benefited  our  judgment.  In  vain  do  all  sorts  of  infallible 
specifics  solicit  our  acceptance  :  the  time  of  illusion  is  gone  by> 
and  experience  spurns  at  pernicious  presents. 

But  though  we  are  proof  against  rash  and  empty  pretensions, 
where  shall  we  look  for  the  information  and  the  wisdom  that 
must  direct  and  recover  us  ?  Will  the  budget  fulfil  our  expec- 
tation ?  We  rather  indulge  our  wishes  than  our  hopes.  Happen 
what  may,  the  country  will  owe  its  gratitude  to  the  intrepid 
minister  who  dares  encounter  such  perils,  and  will  doubtless  ad- 
dress him  as  Louis  XIV.  addressed  Desmarets  under  circum- 
stances not  less  difficult  or  calamitous  than  those  which  afflict  us  : 
If  you  succeedy  you  will  do  me  great  service^  and  I  skaU  be  your 
debtor :  if  results  are  unfortunate^  J  shall  not  impute  them  to  you* 

I  ought  however  to  observe,  that  the  situation  of  France  is  not 
without  pr^cisdent  in  modern  history.  America,  Austria,  Prussia, 
all  the  secondary  governments  of  Europe  have  experienced  the 
same  fate  as  ourselves  :  they  have  also  suffered  from  the  devas- 
tation of  war»  and  have  been  subjected  to  enormous  imposts  for 
foreign  use.    These  ptople  however  have  not  sunk  under  the 
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blows  of  Fortuoe,  and  they  have  collected  power  and  resources 
sufTicient  to  redeem  their  independence,  their  prosperity,  and  their 
reputajtion. 

England  herself  has  poured  out  on  the  continent  for  the  charges 
of  w^r,  subsidies  which  the  most  inexorable  conqueror  would  not 
have  dared  to  exact ;  and  her  prosperity  seems  uninjured.  In 
truths  this  people,  thanks  to  its  commerce,  is  placed  in  a  separate 
sphere  :  its  industry  makes  draughts  from  the  wealth  of  the  whole 
vrorld,  and  its  fortune  will  be  unlimited,  until  a  general  Navigation 
Act  shall  have  prescribed  to  its  thousands  of  vessels  those  con- 
ditions by  which  England  has  so  long  restricted  the  navigation  of 
other  maritime  people. — An  aera  still  very  remote,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  events  that  we  have  just  witnessed. 

Omitting  therefore  England,  whose  wealth  has  no  analogy  with 
^hat  of  other  nations,  France,  in  respect  to  the  rest  of  Europe^ 
possesses  advantages  which  ought  to  re-assure  her  under  existing 
oifcumstances,  which  still  give  earnest  of  future  glories,  and  which 
confirm  to  her,  that  she  will  not  lose  the  high  rank  that  she  has  so 
long   held  in  the  political  world*     Her  glory  is  unsullied ;  her 
prosperity  will  revive ;  and  if  other  nations  have  not  felt  themselves 
overborne  by  burthens  equally  heavy  with  her  own,  she  caimot  be 
xuined  by  them.     We  may  rely  with  confidence  on  the  inexhaust- 
ible fertility  of  her  soil,  on  the  amount  of  her  capitals  in  every 
comniercial  department,  on  the  thriving  state  of  her  manufactureSy 
the  skill  of  her  merchants,  the  diligence  of  her  laboring  classeSy 
^nd  above  all,  on  her  reinstatement  in  her  colonies,  the  precious 
inheritance,  whereon  her  looks  may  constantly  dwell,  like  those  of 
the  Hebrew  people,  on  the  land  of  promise. 

Let  her  not  be  terrified  at  the  obstacles  that  seem  to  intercept 
her  approach  :  legitimacy,  henceforward  the  rule  and  the  standard 
of  all  rights,  of  all  possessions,  of  all  governments,  authorizes  her 
hopes,  and  pledges  their  success.  She  will  find  in  other  nations 
the  same  justice  that  they  have  required :  they  will  respect  her 
rights,  SIS  they  have  taught  her  to  respect  those  she  had  violated. 

Europe  will  not  forget  that  the  treasures  which  France  wishes,  and 
ought  to  recover,  ia  the  restoration  of  her  colonies,  are  lost  to  t^ie 
commerce  of  the  world,  and  can  only  be  replaced  by  the  cares,  the 
industry,  and  the  labors  of  the  French  people.     The  produGSof 
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labor  wUl  not  even  be  the  exclusive  property  of  Fnnoe :  al  \ 
»nft  wiU  find  in  it  new  modes  of  exchange,  the  nourishment  of 
>re  extensive  commerce,  a  larger  and  more  beneficial  employ  of 
Ipitaky  and  a  fertile  source  of  new  profits.  The  increase  of  the 
feneral  wealth  is  a  benefit  to  all  nations.  All  partake  of  it  in 
proportion  to  the  progress  of  tlieir  industry  \  and  the  number  of 
^their  competitors,  far  from  lessening  their  individual  share,  augr 
ments  it  by  the  very  extent  of  competition.  Europe  and  the 
commercial  world  cannot  therefore  but  applaud  the  endeavours  of 
France  to  regain  her  colonies,  and  particularly  that  of  St.  Domingo, 
•o  long  the  source  of  her  prosperity  and  her  riches,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  her  power. 

Need  I  add,  that  if  this  colony  was  withdrawn  from  the  French 
people,  it  would  perhaps  be  impossible  for  them  to  perform  the 
engagements  contracted  towards  all  Europe  :  and  who  can  foresee 
the  result  of  the  combination  of  all  the  European  powers  to  compel 
France  to  fulfil  her  engagements,  and  of  the  resistance  of  25  nmil- 
lions  of  men  driven  to  desperation  !     Sovereigns  of  Europe,  if  yoa 
wish  for  the  peace,  the  regularity,  and  the  happiness  of  your  sub*    •— 
jects,  favor  with  all  your  might  the  manufacture,  the  industry,, 
and  the  commerce  of  all  nations,  even  of  those  whom  you 
among  your  enemies.     Commercial  labor  ought  to  be  and  wil 
eventually  be  the  pacificator  of  the  world,  the  conciliator  of  a1 
interests,  the  dispenser  of  all  particular  and  general  prosperity- 
France,  when  reinstated  in  the  possession  of  all  her  domestii 
and  colonial  resources,  cannot  for  a  long  period  avail  herself  o^  ^ 
them,  to  restore  her  prosperity,  her  riches,  and  her  power.    Sh^^  ^ 
will  long  have  to  carry  their  product  to  foreign  countries  :  htr-  — ' 
ambition  must  long  be  bound  in  to  efiect  her  liberation.    Havin^^tf 
attained  this  distant  period,  she  may  esteem  herself  happy,  if  sh       -^ 
sliall  be  unimpaired  in  her  love  of  bbor,  in  her  capitals,  her  induatrj^^p 
lier  reputation  for  arts  and  sciences,  and  above  all,  if    she  tha^V 
have  been  able  to  recover  her  former  commercial  possessionsy 
to  secure  them  from  invasion.    Should  she  be  then  outstripped 
the  career  of  wealth  by  those  powers  who  vrill  have  so  long 
vided  the  fruits  of  her  labor,  she  may  yet  hope  to  come  up  yntJi 
them, 
^ut  it  must  not  be  dissembled !  this  prodigy  does  not  require 
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l^si  of  tilent  in  the  application  of  our  resources,  than  of  wisdom  in 
the  direction  of  our  efforts ;  and  it  is  above  all  to  our  financial 
measures  that  we  must  look  for  our  greatest  success.  It  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  not  to  pause  in  deciding  them,  and  particularly 
not  to  persist  in  theories  condemned  by  disastrous  experience. 

Colbert  has  left  us  a  model  for  imitation.  Let  us  imitate  the 
conduct  of  this  great  man,  and  we  shall  obtain  the  same  results 
which  have  made  him  impiortal. 

We  must,  like  him,  relieve  the  farmer,  by  moderating  his  con- 
tributions, promote  agriculture  by  the  progress  of  industry,  second 
the  exertions  of  industry  by  encouraging  the  arts  and  sciences, 
facilitate  the  plans  of  commerce  by  releasing  it  from  those  fetters 
which  might  embarrass  its  walk,  or  deaden  its  spring ;  nor  must  we 
neglect  those  means  which  tend  to  overcome  its  rivals.  Colbert 
lid  this  ;  and  for  this,  his  fame  is  immortal. 

We  shall  compass  this  difficult  object  if  our  contributions  are  so 
Systematized  as  only  to  affect  that  part  of  the  annual  resources 
tvhich  exceeds  private  wants,  to  touch  only  upon  the  national 
irealth  in  that  part  which  is  not  indispensable  to  replace  the  annual 
ncome,  and  lastly,  to  charge  upon  the  future,  only  those  respon- 
sibilities which  cannot  destroy  its  hope« 

This  task  would  be  less  hard  if  there  were  definite  and  ascer- 
tained amounts  in  every  department  of  wealth ;  but  it  is  not  so. 
Men  the  most  enlightened  on  this  subject,  have  but  partial,  im- 
perfect, and  at  best  but  approximating  notions.  We  must  conse- 
cpiently  trust  to  chance,  nor  can  we  avoid  its  dangers,  but  by  the 
help  of  principles  founded  on  reason,  and  of  doctrines  which  are 
most  accredited.  We  must  be  equally  cautious  against  the  timid 
hesitation  of  trite  experience,  and  against  the  illusions  of  a  bold 
and  distempered  fancy. 

In  this  point  of  view,  I  shall  examine  in  succession, 

lit.  What,  accordingly  to  the  principles  of  taxation,  is  the  finan- 
cial system  best  adapted  to  existing  circumstances. 

2nd.  What  use  we  can  make  of  public  credit,  in  times  of 
emergency. 

Unless  I  be  deceived,  the  discussion  of  these  respective  questions 
must  shed  considerable  light  on  our  financial  situation,  and  on 
the  means  of  extricating  ourselves  with  the  smallest  sacrifices  \ 
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for  this  must  be  our  ultimate  hope,  and  the  aim  of  ail  our  exer- 
tions. 

On  the  System  of  Finance  best  suited  to  the  present  State  of 

France. 

The  elements  of  this  problem  may  be  resolved  into  tlie  know- 
ledge, 1st.  Of  the  Public  Expenditure  in  1816— 2d,  Of  the  col- 
lectire  Revenue  for  its  discharge. 

The  public  expenditure  will  amount  at  least  to  800  millions. ' 

With  respect  to  the  general  revenue,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  in  the  present  state  of  our  industry, 
and  our  commerce,  it  exceeds 4000  millions. 

The  expenses  of  production  amount  at  least  to 
the  half  of  the  produce,        2000 


Consequently  there  remains  Net       .  2000  millions.^ 


These  2000  millions  are  to  pay  the  800  millions  ;  consequently 
it  is  evident,  that  all  those  who  live  on  their  clear  income>  will  pay 
nearly  the  half  of  it. 

If  the  share  of  each  individual  in  the  2000  millions  were  known, 
nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  levy  upon  him  his  contribution 
towards  the  800  millions  :  it  is  evident,  that  there  would  only  re* 
main  to  each  contributor,  after  deducting  the  contribution,  about 
170  fr. :  a  very  slight  object,  but  yet  sufficient  for  the  preserva- 
tron  of  the  people  and  the  State,  since  every  division  of  iaboi 
would  preserve  its  capital,  and  the  means  of  reproducing  the  ai 
nual  income. 


«  In  this  sum,  we  do  not  inrlude  the  outstanding  arrears,  wbi'^h  arc  est 
mated  at  600  or  700  millions;  but  for  this  purpose  there  are  funds  appns- — ^^ 
priated,  consisting  of  about  300  millions,  huth  in  woods  and  otlier  piibl^^**^ 
property. 

Neither  do  I  speak  of  the  debts  due  to  foreign  individuals,  who  are 
be  paid  in  annuities,  after  the  treaty. 

•  Sec  my  last  work  On  the  Theorjf  of  Political  Economy,  2  vols.  8vo. 
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But  the  distribution  of  the  2000  millions  between  six  or  seren 
liUions  of  individuals,  depends  on  so  many  different  and  complex 
roieSy  th.it  it  is  physically  and  morally  impossible  to  conceive  it. 
[cnce  the  different  kinds  of  contributions  appointed  in  each 
Mintry,  and  all  tending  to  make  up  for  the  knowledge  of  this 
idividual  share. 

We  are  at  present  acquainted  widi  four  species  of  contributions. 

Some  attach  to  landed  property. 

Others  to  moveable  and  immoveable  property. 

Others  to  persons. 

Others  to  consumption. 

Let  us  try  to  determine  the  effect  of  these  taxes  in  relation  to  the 
mtributor,  the  public  prosperity,  and  the  general  wealth. 

Conrributions  from  landed  property  and  its  products  have  a 
irarm  of  inconveniencies.  I  shall  not  retrace  them  all :  I  diall 
Kily  point  out  the  most  evident  and  vexatious. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  certain  that  this  kind  of  contribudonf 
ills  t  xciusively  on  the  proprietor,  and  that  he  has  no  opportunity 
f  transferring  the  charge  to  the  consumers  of  landed  products. 
ufact,  the  price  of  these  products  does  not  depend  on  the  cost  of 
roducrion,  but  on  the  proportion  of  their  quantity  to  the  wanti 
f  consumption.  If  they  exceed  these  wants,  they  are  cheap>  even 
rhen  the  expense  of  production  exceeds  the  market  price. 

Nor  can  a  even  be  said,  that  if  this  state  of  things  were  pro- 
noted,  the  proprietor  would  diminish  his  cultivation,  until  the 
earcity  of  products  had  proportioned  their  price  to  the  cost  of 
reduction.  The  consequent  evil  would  be  worse  than  that  whieh 
:  sought  to  remedy.  The  check. on  cultivated  land,  would  di^ 
itnish  the  quota  of  agricultural  products,  the  income  of  farmers, 
ke  rent  of  land,  the  general  wealth,  the  national  power  and  popu- 
ition.  It  would  be  difficult  to  cause  results  more  fatal  than  those 
rhkh  would  naturally  and  necessarily  ensue  from  the  check  on 
oltivation,  arising  from  too  heavy  contributions  on  landed  pro- 
erty.  It  is  therefore  not  only  within  the  scope  of  distributive 
istice,  but  also  the  national  interest,  to  tax  this  species  of  wealth 
at  in  very  moderate  proportions,  even  inferior  to  what  it  might 
etually  support. 

Thus  in  England  it  is  remarked^  that  the  taxes  on  land  format 
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about  a  tenth  part  of  the  general  contributions,  whilst  in  France 
they  constitute  more  than  the  half. 

The  taxes  on  capital  are  levied  on  the  exchange  of  property ; 
but  what  is  the  object  that  pays  them  ?  Not  the  property,  which 
is  the  object  of  exchange  :  it  remains,  after  the  payment  of  the 
tax,  m  the  same  state  as  before  ;  which  has  given  room  for  the 
opinion,  that  this  kind  of  taxesy  leaving  the  property  unaltered, 
was  not  injurious  to  the  wealth  of  a  country. 

This  inference  would  not  have  been  so  readily  drawn,  had  it 
occurred,  that  the  tax  is  calculated  on  the  exchangeable  value  of 
the  moveable  or  immoveable  property,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  gold 
and  silver  which  form  its  price. 

At  the  first  view,  it  is  not  easily  seen  what  evil  can  redound  to 
the  public  wealth,  from  the  appropriation  of  gold  and  silver  eni- 
ployed  in  transferring  properties.  But  this  gold  and  silver  can  no 
more  be  consumed  than  the  property  they  have  transferred.  They 
lemain  in  circulation,  and  consequently,  it  is  not  obvious  how  the 
State,  preserving  its  property  and  its  coin,  should  suffer  any  harm 
from  the  contributions  levied  on  its  exchanges. 

This  injury  however  does  exist,  and  its  extent  is  much  greater 
than  might  be  imagined. 

Before  their  employment  in  the  transfer  of  property,  gold  and 
silver,  which  have  administered  this  service,  remunerated  a  labor, 
which  conferred  a  revenue  on  their  proprietor  \  let  us  suppose,  at 
51.  per  cent,  interest.  Removed  from  this  employment,  to  operate 
exchanges,  the  portion  of  gold  and  silver  that  comes  into  the  hands 
of  Government,  also  requites  a  labor,  but  this  labor  no  longer 
bestows  a  revenue  on  the  State,  or  an  individual.  So  that,  this 
mode  of  contribution  annually  destroys  a  portion  of  the  private 
and  general  revenue ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  consumes  a  part  of  the 
capital  producing  the  revenue,  instead  of  the  revenue  which  ought 
alone  to  be  consumed.  The  public  fortune  then  experiences  that, 
which  is  daily  witnessed  in  private  fortunes,  when  the  surplus  of 
expense  beyond  the  revenue  constrains  the  annual  sale  of  a  part  of 
the  capital  to  cover  the  deficiency.  In  these  circumstances,  a  pri- 
vate fortune  is  inevitably  exhausted  within  a  given  time. 

The  lot  of  a  country  is  not  entirely  so  unhappy  or  fatal.  It  is 
possibli^  that  die  private  party,  who  is  deprived  of  a  portion  of  lus 
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capital^  to  be  consumed  as  revenue,  may  refund  the  loss  by  occono- 
mizing  his  income ;  but  what  is  possible  is  not  always  effected, 
and  it  is  much  more  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  individual  who 
is  depxived  of  a  part  of  his  capital,  and  of  the  part  of  his  income 
that  is  to  produce  it,  will  not  be  inclined  to  endure  new  privations, 
and  will  consume  his  remaining  revenue,  rather  than  husband  the 
part  that  exceeds  his  wants.  It  would  be  much  more  certain  and 
wise  to  tax  the  revenue,  than  to  hope  that  it  will  be  save^Mp. 

Again,  the  contribution  on  the  exchange  of  property  diminishes 
annually  the  capital  allotted  to  this  kind  of  circulation,  and  by  a 
necessary  consequence,  this  circulation  must  suffer  from  it,  pro- 
perty lose  its  value,  and  the  deterioration  of  this  most  important 
part  of  the  national  wealth,  must  stop  the  progress  of  public 
prosperity. 

Nor  is  this  alL 

The  transfer  of  property  is  effected  by  successions,  gifts,  efe 
changes,  free  and  compulsory  sales.  ^ 

In  the  four  first  cases,  the  contribution  deprives  the  proprietors 
of  part  of  the  capital  necessary  to  maintain  their  fortunes,  and  the 
private  and  general  revenue  is  diminished,  and  consequently  the 
loss  is  certain,  both  to  individuals  and  the  state. 

In  the  last  case,  the  contribution  is  revoltingly  unjust. 

The  proprietor,  forced  to  sell .  his  property  to  acquit  himself 
towards  his  creditors,  is  thus  deprived  of  part  of  his  fortune.  The 
contributions  often  swallows  up  its  residue,  and  leaves  the  unhappy 
proprietor  without  resource.  What  name  shall  we  give  to  a  con- 
tribution that  ruins  the  contributor  ? 

Lastly,  what  completely  exposes  the  iniquity  of  this  species  of 
contributions,  we  never  know  their  proportion  to  the  substance  of  the 
contributors.  Whilst  it  is  but  one  hundredth  part  of  one  fortune, 
it  is  perhaps  a  quarter,  a  third,  a  half,  or  even  more,  of  another. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  contribution  more  intriiisicaily 
vicious,  more  oppressive  to  the  contributor,  more  run:ous  to  the 
state.  It  is  however  universally  established,  though  the  most 
prudent  and  enlightened  governments  have  restrainefl  it  within  the 
narrowest  limits.  It  is  recommended  to  administrators  of  finance, 
by  supplying  abundant  and  promptly  raised  contributions.  There 
is  not  any  other  reason  for  its  prevalence  in  governments  but  little 
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studied  in  the  financial  science,  and  more  solicitous  for  their  own 
convenience  than  for  the  public  prosperity.  If  we  would  judge 
of  the  relative  progress  of  different  governments  in  fiHancc,  it  is 
enough  to  compare  their  contributions  on  capital.  I  will  not  here 
give  this  list,  so  honorable  to  some,  and  so  degrading  to  others. 
Not  to  desert  my  subject,  I  will  content  myself  with  remarking,  that 
the  contributions  on  capital  form  the  5th  part  of  the  whole  con- 
tributiofli^whilst  in  England  they  only  form  the  tenth  part ;  and 
nevertheless,  there  is  considerable  difference  between  the  capitals 
of  England,  and  those  of  France,  and  the  former  may  be  more 
easily  supplied  by  credit.  The  experience  therefore  of  an  in- 
telligent people  here  comes  in  aid  of  the  light  of  reason,  and  affords 
the  true  rule  for  this  kind  of  contribution. 

The  taxes  on  individuals  include  all  those  which  are  founded  on 
their  presumed  wealth:  a  presumption,  which  can  never  be 
carried  to  any  degree  of  certainty.  They  are  then  of  necessity 
conjectural,  and  consequently  arbitrary.  Accordingly,  this  kind 
of  tax  is  not  known  in  England.  In  France,  its  inconveniencies 
have  been  ascertained,  and  they  have  been  in  great  measure  avoid- 
ed by  the  moderation  of  this  tax,  which  forms  at  present  but  about 
a  20th  part  of  the  collective  taxes.  Its  moderation  has  doubtless 
prevented  the  vexatious  effects  of  its  existence,  but  it  also  proves 
the  defects  of  our  system  of  finance. 

The  taxes  on  consumption  incur  the  least  inconvenience,  and 
consequently  are  the  most  eligible  that  are  known.  The  reason 
is  simple  and  easily  understood. 

The  public  expenses  must  be  defrayed  by  all  the  citizens,  in 
proportion  to  their  fortunes :  pcrhapis  it  were  better  to  sayi  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  circumstances  ;  for  where  the  public 
expenses  entrench  on  private  wants,  the  state  is  in  imminent 
danger,  and  verges  to  certain  ruin. 

But  how  can  we  discover  the  property  or  the  circumstances  of 
the  contributors }  There  is  no  sure  and  infallible  method.  We 
arc  forced  then  to  content  ourselves  with  conjectures,  probabilities, 
tM.  appearances ;  and  of  all  the  taxes  which  have  been  adopted 
in  the  different  countries  of  modern  Europe,  there  are  none  to  be 
compared  with  those  on  consumption. 

Consumption  is  proportioned  to  the  equivalents  that  can  be  paid 
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ar  it.  It  is  certain  then,  that  he  who  consumes  has  the  valiie  of 
it  consumption,  and  the  tax  imposed  on  consumption,  falls  in 
edity  on  the  property  of  the  consumers.  The  tax  is  consequently 
cgttlated  by  a  fixed  and  unvarying  criterion,  common  to  all  the 
Qotributors. 

There  is  another  advantage :  it  is  blended  with  the  value  of  the 
bjects  of  consumption,  and  has  the  same  effects.  But,  as  the 
ilue  of  articles  imposes  on  such  as  wish  to  consume  li||Dn,  the 
ecessity  of  procuring  an  equivalent  to  pay  for  them,  tt  follows 
ridently  that  the  impost  which  increases  the  value  of  commodi- 
iesy  or  augments  their  price,  incites  the  consumers  to  labor  and 
adostry,  and  may  to  a  certain  degree  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  tie 
rrogress  of  the  general  wealth.  Wherever  consumable  commodi- 
ies  are  cheap,  labor  is  declining,  the  workman  idle,  and  the 
ountry  poor ;  nor  would  it  perhaps  be  impracticable  to  show,  that 
.  tax  on  consumption,  computed  on  the  property  of  the  consu- 
iiers,  would  give  activity  to  labor,  ability  to  industry,  and  a  pow^ 
irfol  impulse  to  the  general  wealth. 

This  would  be  more  manifest,  if  the  tax,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
irere  applied  only  to  articles  of  luxury.  The  poor  man  grows 
amiliar  with  privation,  and  a  little  more  or  less,  affects  him 
ifightly.  But  the  prosperous  man  does  not  easily  forgo  his  lux- 
tries,  and  makes  every  exertion  to  escape  from  the  sacrifice  with 
rhich  the  tax  threatens  him.  We  may,  therefore,  without  danger, 
ind  even  with  some  advantage,  lay  taxes  on  articles  that  are  con- 
ined  to  prosperity.  Nor  need  we  fear  to  transgress  the  limit 
•jiere  they  ought  to  stop.  Is  their  production  stationury  ?  It 
las  reached  its  term,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  endeavour  to  in- 
rrase  them.  Is  it  progressive  ?  We  are  certain  that  the  public 
iTOsperity  is  florishing  and  in  advance.  Is  it  retrograde  ?  We  are 
vamed  that  prosperity  is  diminishing,  and  an  enlightened  govem- 
aent  seeks  for  the  cause,  and  administers  the  appropriate  remedy. 

Taxes  on  articles  of  luxury,  offer  advantages  that  are  evident 
ind  desirable  in  every  respect. 

It  18  true  that  these  advantages  are  not  without  heavy  incon- 
reniencies,  and  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  conceal  them. 

This  kind  of  tax  tempts  the  contributor  to  fraud,  corrupts  the 
mannersi  propagates  vice,  foments  crime,  and  requires  institutions 
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and  tribunals  to  repress  and  punish  them.  These  considerationi 
have  excited  a  just  reluctance  to  this  kind  of  taxes ;  and  hence  it  is, 
doubtless,'  that  they  are  not  equally  encouraged  in  all  countries. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  has  escaped  notice,  that  these  incon- 
Teniencies  are  not  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  tax,  but  in  its  di- 
rection ;  and  if  the  most  lenient  and  favorable  modes  of  levying  it 
had  been  sought  for,  it  would  not  perhaps  have  been  difficult  to 
avoid,  jp^  even  entirely  to  prevent,  the  moral  calamities  with 
which  icllas  been  so  justly  reproached. 

Another  reproach  diectcd  at  this  mode  of  taxation,  is  founded 
on  the  difficulty  ot  levying  it.  It  subjects  the  contributors  to  do- 
miciliary visits,  to  vexatious  inquests,  to  oppressive  scrutinies. 
The  treasury  agent  assumes  over  the  contributor,  a  kind  of  autho- 
rity little  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  citizen,  and  almost 
always  fatal  to  personal  respectability. 

/  But  it  is  extremely  remarkable,  that  the  inconvcniencies  which 
diuse  tliis  reproach,  are  less  felt  by  the  people  of  England  than  of 
France,  though  the  former  have  always  enjoyed  a  much  larger 
share  of  liberty.  An  evident  proof,  that  men  and  people  have  not 
every  where  the  same  notions  of  the  same  things,  and  that  the 
difference  of  their  manners  originates  in  causes  yet  little  known. 

However,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  since  in  one 
country,  the  inconvenicncies  peculiar  to  this  kind  of  tax,  if  not 
removed,  have  at  leabt  been  rendered  endurable ;  the  same  suc- 
cess is  not  impossible  in  another  country,  and  if  we  would  seek 
for  the  cause  of  the  impediments  that  have  attended  these 
taxes  in  France,  we  should  perhaps  trace  it  rather  to  the  spe- 
cies than  the  nature  of  the  tax.  In  France,  the  taxes  on  con- 
sumption have  almost  invariably  been  laid  on  articles  of  the  first 
necessity,  whilst  in  England  they  have  only  fallen  on  luxuries.'  In 
one  country  therefore,  that  tax  might  be  borne  with  impatience, 
which  provol^ed  no  resistance  in  the  other.  Whence  it  follows, 
supposing  this  remark  to  be  just,  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  na- 
-turalise  this  kind  of  tax  in  all  countries. 

Lastly,  to  tliis  kind  of  taxes  the  expence  of  levying  them  is  ob- 

■  This  is  a  mistake.    The  articles  of  leather,  soap,  candles,  glass,  A:c. 
on  which  a  duly  is  paid,  arc  surely  not  to  be  csteemtd  other  ihjin  articles  of 
necessity. — Eo. 
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leCted  ;  and  it  must  be  pranted,  that  this  reproach  is  ifet  without 
reason,  both  in  France  aiid  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  But  it 
%  rather  the  fault  of  gorernments,  than  a  vice  peculiar  to  the  na- 
Txre  of  this  tax.  In  England,  the  expenses  of  its  levy  do  not  ex- 
reed  five  per  cent.,  and  consequently  they  are  much  less  than  the 
X)5t  of  raising  the  direct  taxes  in  France. 

From  these  elementary  reflexions  on  the  nature  and  the  imme- 
liate  effects  of  each  kind  of  tax,  it  follows  that  the  least  tterimen- 
ad  to  public  prosperity,  are  those  afl^ecting  the  objects  of  consump- 
rion  reserved  for  easy  circumstances,  and  consequently  that  they 
diould  occupy  the  first  place  in  every  system  of  finance ;  that, 
ivhen  they  have  attained  their  full  extent,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  taxes  on  property,  and  their  inherent  defects  allayed  by  mode- 
ration, and  lastly,  that  capitals  should  never  be  touched,  but  when 
all  other  resources  are  inadequate  to  extraordinary  and  imperative 
occasions. 

We  must,  however,  remark  that,  when  this  order  has  been  in-- 
verted,  it  cannot  be  suddenly  restored,  and  it  would  be  dangerous 
for  the  public  treasury  to  attempt  it.  Wisdom  directs  us,  to  heal 
by  degrees  what  time  has  by  degrees  efllscted,  and  to  avoid  rash 
experiments,  almost  always  succeeded  by  painful  and  fatal  pa- 
roxysms. 

On  this  supposition,  the  public  taxes  of  France,  in  ordinary 
times,  should  consist : 

1 .  Of  direct  taxes      -----    200  millions 

2.  Of  taxes  on  capital         -         -         -         -       50 

Total  250 
9.  On  taxes  on  consumption,  including  salt 

and  tobacco        -----  SOO 

4.  On  wood,  custom-house  duties,  and  postage  50 


Total  600  millions. 


This  is  nearly  the  limit  of  taxes  that  can  be  paid  by  me  present 
xesources  of  France.  This  arrangement  would  considerably  assi- 
inUate  her  system  with  that  of  England.  See  the  comparative 
tabic  of  the  two  systems,  No.  I. 

In  what  degree  may  the  system  of  finance,  customary,  and,  we 
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may  say,  satural  in  our  country,  be  warrantably  approximated  or 
swerved  from,  by  the  government,  accordingly  to  her  actual  neces- 
sities ?  This  difficulty  must  be  elucidated,  if  it  cannot  be  re- 
moved. 

The  engagements  contracted  by  France  to  foreign  countries, 
constrain  her  to  augment  the  taxes  by  a  third,  and  to  raise  them 
from  600  millions,  their  actual  rate,  to  800  millions,  the  amount 
of  the  public  expenses,  ordinary  and  extraordinary. 

Whtre  shall  she  obtain  this  excess  ?  Will  she  endeavour  to 
augment  the  ordinary  taxes  by  one  third  ?  It  would  be  tried  in 
vain.  It  is  certain  that  all  the  ordinary  taxes  have  reached  their 
maximum,  and  that  their  increase  would  be  iliusory,  would  deno* 
minate  non-entities,  and  would  hazard  the  prosperity  of  agricul- 
ture, the  increase  of  capitals,  and  the  progression  of  general 
wealth. 

And  how  could  we  reasonably  expect  larger  amounts  from 
raising  taxes  on  agriculture  ?  Is  it  not  known  that  this  branch  of 
our  wealth,  the  only  one  unaffected  by  temporary  misfortunes^  b 
our  greatest  and  last  resource,  and  that  it  would  be  more  than 
imprudent  to  expose  it  to  the  danger  of  decline  and  total  ruin^  by 
an  accession  of  taxts  that  it  could  not  support.  However  great 
may  be  the  farmer's  patience,  and  his  natural  tendency  to  priva- 
tions and  sacrifices,  it  is  yet  advis^ible  not  to  urge  him  to  despera- 
tion, by  the  prospect  of  his  distress  and  sufferings. 

And  at  what  epoch  should  we  wring  from  him  this  increase  of 
taxes  ?  when  the  greater  part  of  tlie  charges  of  foreign  invasion 
have  fallen  upon  him  :  when  his  advances  of  every  kind  have  been 
absorbed  by  national  and  foreign  requisitions  \  when  the  ravages 
of  war  have  consummated  the  misery  of  the  country  people. 

Besides,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  farmer  is  loaded  with 
an  immense  arrear,  that  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  keep  up  with 
the  common  level,  and  that  he  would  perhaps  lose  the  wish  as 
well  as  the  power,  if  his  present  burthen  were  aggravated . 

Far  from  augmenting  the  direct  taxes  by  one  third,  or  even 
at  all,  I  think  it  would  be  suitable  and  beneficial  to  reduce 
them  by  320  millions,  and  to  fix  their  actual  amount  for  the  pub- 
lic treasure,  at  250  millions.  This  salutary  reduction  would  viol 
renew  the  means  of  the  farmer,  would  not  restore  the  pioapefity 
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of  agriculture,  and  would  not  much  augment  the  fertility  of  this 
precious  source  of  wealth  ;  but  it  would  console  the  farmer,  would 
encourage  him,  and  would  determine  him  to  redouble  his  efforts 
and  his  energy  to  attain  more  prosperous  times. 

The  taxes  on  capital,  far  from  allowing  the  possibility  of  in- 
crease, seem  also  to.  me  susceptible  of  diminution,  and  the  most 
powerful  motives  show  its  necessity. 

In  ordinary  times,  capitals  may  be  heavily  taxed,  without  diffi- 
culty, though  not  without  detriment.  They  are  then  a|||hndant, 
they  circulate  easily,  and  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  represented 
by  credit. 

But  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  where  capitals  are  narrowed, 
'where  each  individual  fears  to  put  them  in  employment,  where 
there  is  no  security,  either  in  their  application  or  their  returns, 
where  all  credit  is  impossible,  to  charge  them  with  a  heavier  con- 
tribution, would  be  to  exclude  them  from  circulation,  to  increase 
the  difficulty  of  business,  and  to  add  to  the  general  distress. 

It  is  not  the  time,  by  an  increase  of  duties  on  exchanges,  to 
turn  proprietors  from  the  sale  of  their  goods,  necessary  for  acquitt- 
ing them  towards  their  creditors,  or  for  their  wants  in  labor,  in- 
dustry, and  commerce. 

Nor  is  it  the  time  to  add  to  the  distress  of  the  debtor  by  heavier 
duties,  which  would  complete  his  ruin,  and  would  deprive  his 
creditors  of  a  part  of  their  security. 

Nor  is  it  the  time  to  spread  alarm  and  distress  in  families,  from 
an  increase  of  duties  by  which  the  treasury  would  perhaps  appro- 
priate the  greatest  part  of  the  paternal  inheritance. 

It  h  n6t  the  time  to  stifle  sentiments  of  friendship  and  grati- 
tude, so  rare  and  so  valuable  in  revolutionary  periods,  by  fettering 
Yojuntary  and  gratuitous  gifts  with  intolerable  charges.    , 

Thus,  I  should  make  it  a  particular  object,  to  diminish  from 
this  time  the  duties  of  registry ;  and  though  the  saving  would  be 
little  in  itself,  it  would  prove  at  least  that  wc  wish  to  do  as  little 
harm  as  possible^  which  doubles  the  courage  and  energy  of  a 
people.  With  this  vi*;w,  I  should  reduce  the  taxes  on  capital  to 
120  millions,  their  produce  to  100  millions. 

But  how  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  that  these  retrenchments  on  the 
ordinary  taxes  would  leave  iu  the  public  fortune,  and  where  shall 
we  find  the  increase  of  200  millions  that  they  ought  to  support  ? 
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It  is  not  by  personal  caxesj  and  those  on  moveables :  we  bave 
seen  that  this  kind  of  tax  oilers  few  or  no  resources :  ^  most 
able  iinancial  operations  cannot  turn  them  to  advanta^  :  let  than 
not  be  lessened,  if  you  choose  \  but  it  seems  to  me  impossible  and 
useless  to  augment  them. 

There  remain  only  the  taxes  on  consumption^  and  I  confess 
that  if  they  were  well  placed,  and  above  all  if  they  were  freed 
from  the  mode  of  raising  them,  always  resisted  by  the  French* 
they  ml|pit  suffice  every  want.  I  doubt  not  tliat  in  prospenms 
times  they  might  give  a  net  produce  of  SOO  millions* 

But  these  taxes  do  not  exist :  they  should  be  settled*  and  we 
know  that  the  consequent  expenses  absorb  almost  the  whole  of  the 
first  year's  produce.  These  taxes  would  be  but  nominal  at  present. 

In  another  light,  circumstances  are  not  so  auspicious  for  their 
establishment.  As  each  individual  can  only  pay  his  public  contri* 
butions  by  contracting  hitf  private  expenses,  we  perceive  that  coo* 
sumption  will  be  much  restricted,  and  to  embarrass  it  with  taxes 
at  a  time  so  unfavorable,  would  level  a  deadly  blow  at  industry 
and  conmierce,  and  sacrifice  tlie  article  of  taxation  by  the  tK 
itself. 

I  believe  it  would  be  prudent  to  postpone,  for  the  present*  tliii 
excellent  mode  of  taxation,  and  to  defer  its  establishment  to  a 
more  conunodious  time.  Let  us  fear  to  excite  prepossessiaw 
against  it,  and  to  do  much  evil  without  the  possibility  of  good. 

I  believe  that  we  should  be  contented  with  the  170  millioa 
that  are  produced  by  salt,  tobacco,  wines,  liquors,  and  custOff 
house  duties. 

On  this  supposition,  the  taxes  moderated  and  reduc^  at  i 
have  seen,  would  yield. 

Direct  taxes       .....  250  miDkr 

On  capitals        -        -        -         -         -  100 

Indirect,  or  on  consumption         -        -  170 
Woods  and  lands        ....       10 

Lotteries  .------        7 

Posts        *...-.      10 

547 
The  deficiency  will  then  be  25S 

Total  MO 
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I  think  that  this  deficiency  cannot  be  certainly  supplied,  and 
rith  the  least  hann  to  public  prosperity,  but  by  an  income  tax, 
lat'  tax  which  has  rescued  England  from  the  most  dangerous  crisis 
if  her  finances,  by  that  tax  which  ought  to  hold  so  distinguished 
( place  in  the  history  of  modem  finance. 

Not  that  this  kind  of  tax  is  without  inconvenience.  On  the 
xntrary,  it  has  very  great  and  vexatious  ones.  If  it  weie  perma- 
tntf  it  would  be  insupportable,  and  pernicious  to  the  general 
realth,  or  at  least  the  greatest  obstacle  to  its  progress. 

But  as  a  temporary  tax,  under  a  pressing  necessity,  at  the  mo- 
lent  of  the  exhaustion  of  all  ordinary  resources,  it  is  of  all  taxen 
int  •  which  least  affects  public  and  private  wealth,  and  which 
Rbrds  more  certain  and  efficacious  helps  to  the  public  treasury. 

This  tax  falls  only  on  the  private  revenue  of  each  individual,  and 
onsequently  it  leaves  to  reproduction,  all  its  resources  and  all  its 
ower.  A  country  may  consume  all  its  clear  revenue,  without 
Mttig^  any  of  its  wesdth.  To  tax  the  revenue,  therefore,'  is  hot  to 
npair  the  public  wealth. 

The  tax  on  clear  revenue  is  extremely  advantageous  to  the  pub- 
ic treasury.  Not  only  does  it  fulfil  its  promises,  because  it  calls 
nerely  upon  the  prosperous  classes,  but  what  is  also  highly  ad- 
rantageous  in  distressful  times,  its  assessment  is  easy,  and  always 
tocompiished  at  determinate  periods.  So  that  the  public  treasury, 
lecufc  of  its  returns,  needs  not  employ  expedients  ruinous  to  the 
itatey  and  fatal  to  all  its  departments  ef  wealth. 

In  the  present  circumstances  of  France,  this  consideration  Seems 
:o  me  worthy  of  the  highest  regard.  Let  it  be  remembered,  thaCt 
the  treasury  has  contracted  positive  engagements  towards  foreign 
countries,  to  the  amount  6f  300  millions ;  that  the  discharge  of 
these  engagements  is  to  take  place  every  six  months,  and  that  the 
deficiency  must  be  supplied  in  annuities  to  the  courts.  So  that  li 
the  payment  was  not  made  in  the  appointed  time,  the  debt  dF 
SCO  millions  might  increase  in  a  proportion  that  I  do  not  choose 
to  anticipate.    I  think  it  enough  to  suggest  it. 

The  important  object  at  this  moment,  is,  not  so  much  to  put 

upon  paper,  a  number  of  taxes  equivalent  or  even  superior  to  our 

wants,  frfiich  is  not  very  difficult,  as  to  be  certain,  that  those  which 

«re  appointed,  shall  be  effective  at  the  times  prefixed,  and  that  the 

NO.  Xni.  Pam.  VOL.  VIL  Q 
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public  treasury  fbaU  not  be  neccsskaicd  to  adflft  ffyimttt  •xjpc- 
4ient5|  and  above  all^  shall  not  see  its  agency  fail.  The  fffitcni  of 
finance,  as  just  exhibited^  seems  to  me  to  unite  all  these  deair^le 
irequisitcs,  and  appears  to  possess  an  inestimable  advantage 

But  what  proportion  shall  the  tax  on  income  bear  to  its  amount  ? 
How  shall  it  be  divided  and  assessed  ?  These  are  questions  of 
great  interest.  I  will  not  undertake,  iieverthelesst  to  treat  of  dwm 
in  detf  il»  because  I  am  not  very  partial  to  its  adoption.  I  kiaow 
what  obstacles  it  must  encounter,  and  these  obsucles  are  not  sur- 
mountable by  reason.  I  have  not  even  offered  it  to  the  public^ 
but  because  I  thought  my  duty  obliged  me  to  it.  A  sufficiently 
perspicuous  idea  will  be  formed  of  it,  from  the  legal  project  aaneiwd 
to  this  tract.  No.  IL 

However  persuaded  I  may  be,  of  the  accuracy  of  the  itsess- 
meut  of  the  revenue  tax,  and  of  the  direct  taxes>  reduced  to  S50 
millions,  I  think  this  assessment  too  important  not  to  seek  for  it  a 
guarantee  independent  of  die  good-will  or  tlie  means  of  the  con- 
tributor. 

With  this  view,  I  think  it  iadupensable  to  institute  in  ea^  de- 
partment, an  auxiliary  bank,  for  the  payment  of  a  part  of  the 
direct  taxes,  and  of  the  revenue  tax.  The  capital  of  this  btHk 
would  be  one-fourth  of  the  aggreg^ate  ot  thcac  taxeSf  ind  the 
greater  part  would  be  raised  by  an  increase  ot  secoritiet  ia  each 
department  \  and  by  other  means,  which  I  think  it  useless  to  atatc 
here,  because  sucli  views  are  easily  understood  by  men  TCiitd  m 
the  subject,  and  could  be  but  hardly  apprehended  by  othcfa.  lis 
leading  principles  will  be  found  in  No.  UL 

Unk$s  I  am  deccivedf  tliis  measure  may  have  great  -and  bohi- 
berless  advantages.  It  opens  a  path  to  public  cnadit  tfaiOHgli  fd- 
vate  ciedit  f  and  if  this  path  is  rendered  easy,  as  it  mK/  he 
#ut  much  exertion,  Fcance  might«  ia  a  shaft  timOf  CB}0y  a 
equ^l,  or  perhapa  siiperior,  to  what  any  peopk  has  ever  pvaaesaed. 

But  at  the  mentioa  of  €iedit»  the  leader,  aafeonidwd  at  the 
silence  tliat  I  have  hitherto  obserted  respecting  tbis  att-powerfiff 
agent  of  nuxiem  wealthy  aska  himaclf,  if  credit  offisra  no  iispe»  if 
by  skilful  combinations,  it  ma^y  apt  promote  aieasureai 
would  lighten  the  pressure  of  our  misfertmie^  by  oonsigung 
to  a  distant  fttiuit.  I4it  ipa  aiiauttiy  examioe  dda  ^^eeMi»  vhida 
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k  not  tke  lew  linporttnt^  because  it  is  trite ;  and  abore  alU  let  us 
tiy  to  dtecriminate  tke  conclusions  of  science,  from  the  illusions 
ef  a  susceptible  and  credulous  imsigination. 


y  ^' 

Oj9  the  ualare  of  public  Credit,  and  the  aid  to  be  expected  from 

ii  under  extraordinary  circumilumes. 

In  our  present  circumstances,  the  question  of  public  <credit 
cannot  be  discussed,  without  recalling  and  examining  in  all  their 
bearings,  two  opinions  equally  remarkable  by  their  variance,  by 
dw  diaractcr  of  their  authors,  by  the  confidence  with  which  they 
maiffitaiM  chcm,  by  the  important  interests  that  are  linked  with  the 
(SacMxH). 

M.  the  Duke  of  Gaeta  thinks  that  credit  can  only  be  the  result 
of  the  confidence  previously  established  on  firm  bases. 

^«'rhe  first  of  all,**  says  this  honorable  minister,  « is  the  well  as- 
certained stabiUty  of  the  government,  but  every  impartial  man^  pos* 
•etsing  any  intelligence,  will  agree  that  for  the  last  25  years,  this 
Msenttal  eondition  was  at  no  time  completely  fulfilled  in  France. 
It  seems  then  that  the  last  government  could  hardly  think  itself 
•alpable  for  not  attempting  what  was  impossible,  and  that  it  had 
fisren  evidence  at  least  of  good  sense  in  not  pursuing  a  chimera. 
It  seems  also  that,  in  these  later  times,  there  was  some  impnH 
in  beginning,  under  the  idea  of  estaUishing  credit,  with  an 
of  which  the  success  would  require  it  to  be  already  ik 
fdl  fbvee.  There  is  in  this  something  complicated ;  there  is  an 
Inveraon  «f  ideas,  wluch  the  reason,  indeed,  may  not  be  able  to 
but  which  never  can  mislead  the  judgment.'^  * 
M»  the  Baron  Lo«is,  on  his  accession  to  the  ministry,  avovred  opi- 
SetaUy  opposite  to  those  of  the  Duke  of  Gaeta,  and  founded 
on  credit  all  the  success  of  his  administration..  His  doctrine  has  been 
aoet  fully  developed  by  a  vrriter  who  was  his  fellow-laborer^  the 
confidant  of  his  thoughts,  and  doubtless  their  faithful  interpreter^ 

«  Preliminary  Opir,ion  on  Fieansa^  bj  M.  the  Dukt  of  Gaeta,  p-  <$• 
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since  he  has  not  disavowed  it.  M.  Bricogne^  in  lus  worksy  main- 
tains, <<  that  credit  may  always  be  re-established  with  promptitude 
and  facility;  that  the  success  of  this  honorable  enterprise  only 
depends  on  the  sincerity  of  the  government,  and  on  the  experience 
of  the  ministers."  He  points  out  the  conduct  to  be  adopted  ia 
this  circumstance,  and  he  reduces  it  to  these  two  operations :  to 
give  full  security  to  creditors,  and  to  fix  consecutive  dateSt  cal- 
culated on  the  available  means  of  payment.  <<  This,''  he  adds» 
<<  was  done  in  1814 ;  it  is  what  the  minister  of  finance  for  the 
Low  Countries  has  just  done,  for  the  debt  contracted  by  the  fast 
campaign ;  and  the  first  loans  in  England  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  consisted  in  annuities  of  different  dates."' 

In  these  clashing  assertions,  there  is  a  tone  of  dogmatisnif  which 
imposes  on  reason,  but  does  not  satisfy  it.  Let  us  tryy  whethcff 
by  rejecting  dc^matism,  and  investigating  facts,  the  source  of  all 
truth,  we  cannot  solve  the  problem  that  is  apparently  inexplicable. 

In  all  its  operations,  credit  presents  a  contract,  wliereby  he 
that  possesses  a  thing  of  which  he  does  not  or  will  not  n»ke  use* 
yields  it  to  him  who  needs  it,  under  condition  that  he  shall  re- 
ceive, at  a  given  or  usual  time,  its  value,  at  the  rime  when  he 
parted  with  it. 

Thus  the  man  who  only  receives  the  payment  of  his  time  or  his 
labor  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  half-yearly,  or  annually,  gives 
a  shorter  or  longer  credit  to  the  master  that  employs  him,  and 
understands  that  when  he  is  reimbursed,  the  exact  value  will  be 
given  to  him  that  he  would  have  received  without  credit.  Bi|t  it 
is  known  that  of  all  the  values  that  exist  in  the  world,  gcdd  and 
silver  alone  can  preserve  value  the  least  subject  to  variation,  parti- 
cularly during  a  period  of  time  not  very  long.  Whence  itfollewii 
that  if  gold  and  silver  are  made  to  disappear  from  circniarioni  all 
credit  ceases,  and  even  becomes  impossible,  for  who  would  fgnt 
his  time  and  trouble  on  credit  for  a  value,  which,  at  the  rime  ci 
payment,  might  vary  by  a  quarter,  a  third,  a  halfj  and  perinpf 
more  ? 

.  That  which  is  true  respecting  the  credit  of  time  and  laboTi  tf 
equally  so  of  the  credit  of  provisions,  and  <tf  commodities  that 

'  So9ie  words  of  consolation  to  the  State  Creditors^  p.  919. 
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pass  from  the  brmer  and  manufacturer  to  the  merchant^  from  him 
to  the  retailer,  and  finally  from  this  last  to  the  consumer. 

It  is  also  manifest,  that  bills  of  exchange  given  by  the  merchant 
to  the  fanner  and  the  manufacturer,  and  those  that  he  receives  from 
die  retailer,  as  well  as  the  value  that  the  consumer  gives  to  the 
htter^  were  of  a  variable  nature ;  that  if  their  variation  deprived 
die  fniner,  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  and  the  retsuler  of 
any  part  of  the  value  they  should  receive,  credit  would  no  longer 
knre  place  in  commercial  operations^  and  the  exchangeable  value 
would  be  paid  at  the  moment  of  the  delivery  of  the  provisions  and 
commodiries. 

Lastly,  the  government  would  be  in  the  same  situation  with 
leipcct  to  the  credit  that  it  receives  from  the  servants,  the  credi- 
tors, and  the  contractors  of  the  government.  It  could  neither  ask 
of  them  nor  obtain  credit,  if  it  paid  them  in  a  shifting  value,  sus- 
ceptible of  a  fortuitous  degree  of  depreciation,  in  the  interval  be* 
tween  the  debt  and  the  payment. 

Let  not  the  example  of  England  be  objected  to  me,  which,  for 
18  years,  has  employed  bank  notes  indiscriminately  in  all  ex- 
chai^es,  and  in  the  payment  of  all  services ;  notes  of  a  varying 
value,  which  does  not  always  fulfil  its  promise  to  the  possessor^ 
A  crowd  of  circumstances  explain  this  phsenomenon.  I  will  not 
local  the  whole  of  them  :  the  nature  of  this  tract  does  not  allow 
it.  I  shall  content  myself  with  remarking,  that  the  circulating 
llpmk  paper  is  stipulated  payable  in  gold  and  silver,  that  the  banks 
which  circulate  it  are  known  to  be  solvent,  and  that  every  posses* 
sor  is  guaranteed  to  receive  their  value,  when  they  resume  their 
pa^ihents  in  specie.  In  fact,  dien,  gold  and  silver  circulate,  under 
dK  promise  of  then:  liquidation,  contained  in  the  notes.  The  term 
of -payment  is  indeed  undefined,  but  it  is  only  delayed,  and  at 
vAiftever  time  it  takes  place,  the  payment  will  be  made  in  gold 
and  silver. 

Doubtless,  this  postponement  subjects  the  value  of  the  note  to 
variations  that  are  hurtful  to  credit,  but  as  these  variations  are  not 
considerable,  it  is  qualified  by  a  slight  rise  of  prices,  which  re- 
stores the  equilibrium,  and  confers  on  every  one  as  much  as  he  gives. 
'  It  IS  also  expedient  to  remark,  that  this  mode  of  circulation  only 
took  place,  while  England  possessed  decided  advantages,  over  all 
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the  people  with  whom  she  kept  up  commercial  relations.  In  such 
a  state  of  things,  she  might  consider  herself  as  insulated,  or  with- 
ont  any  injurious  connexion,  and  wc  know  that  in  this  situation, 
circulating  paper  has  the  fowcst  inconveniencies.  But  what  will 
be  the  issue  now,  when  she  is  about  to  renew  her  intercourse  widi 
all  nations,  that  she  will  he  alternately  their  creditor  and  their 
debtori  that  they  will  purchase  in  bank  paper,  and  will  seU  to  her 
in  gold  and  silver,  that  consequently  she  will  receive  a  depreciated 
currency  irom  her  sales,  and  will  pay  for  her  purchases  in  money 
at  its  full  value.  Will  this  experiment  succeed  with  her  ?  We 
may  be  permitted  to  doubt  it,  and  consequently  the  fat- of  circv- 
lating  paper  must  be  regarded  as  precarious,  until  further  experience 
shall  have  confirmed  or  refuted  the  opinion  hitherto  entertained: 
until  then,  the  permanence  of  circulating  values,  and  therefore  the 
positive  necessity  of  admitting  no  others  than  gold  and  silver,  mast 
be  viewed  as  the  first  condition  of  credit. 

Another  fact  equally  certain  is,  that  if  the  laws  which  ensurs 
the  discharge  of  contracts  proceeding  from  credit,  do  not  ade- 
quately protect  the  creditor  against  the  debtor's  bad  faith,  or 
they  are  ill  executed,  owing  to  the  defective  constitution  and  con 
duct  of  the  tribunals :  or  lastlv,  if  the  weakness  and  disunion 

4    ' 


government  cannot  confirm  the  summary  execution  of  legal  jodg-— "3- 
meAts,  or  have  no  cerr<iinty  of  power  to  observe  its  engagemei 
tbere  can  evidently  exist  neither  public  nor  private  credit, 
every  one  must  require  and  receive,  at  each  instant,  the  value 
the  article  he  delivers. 

In  this  sense,  M.  the  Duke  of  Gaeta  was  perfectly  correct  i- 
saying,  that  the  first  condition  of  the  existence  of  credit,  is 
Stability  of  the  government,  and  M.  Bricogne  has  fallen  into 
evident  mistake,  when  he  assumed  it  for  a  principle  that  it  is 
ways  easy  to  re-establish  credit. 

If  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Duke  of  Gaeta  is  true» 
application  that  he  made  of  it  to  the  whole  of  his  ministry,  mf^^ht 
easily  be  disputed.     It  is  certain  that,  though  the  stability  of  C:  lie 
government    of    Buonaparte  wcs    never  completely  detemun^^st/, 
though  he  almost  always  exposed  it  by  his  ambition  or  his  rKfitk 
ness  ;  it  cannot  yet  be  disguised  that  this  stability  was  sufficievrt// 
well  fortified,  during  a  great  length  of  time,  to  antfaoriae  t&e 
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fitaMiAmentj  if  not  of  an  entire  and  boondiess  credit,  at  least  of 
a  fittited  one,  proportioned  to  the  natare  of  its  government. 

Bm  we  must  remark  it,  since  it  may  be  useful.  The  Duke  of 
GaUca,  brought  up  in  principles  followed  by  the  administration  of 
Cnnces  during  three  quarters  of  the  18th  century,  has  not  paid 
BMch  attention  to  die  prodigies  of  credit  in  England,  during  the 
latt  quarter  of  the  18th  century,  and  perhaps  he  might  be  too 
4iqily  impressed  with  the  abuse  that  M.  Neckcr  and  M.  Cakffine 
had  made  of  it  in  France.  As  he  knew  that,  since  Colbert,  all  the 
amars  without  exception  had  been  consolidated  in  State  annuitiety 
he  followed  this  method,  which  was  likely  to  be  very  acceptable  to 
te  head  of  the  Government,  because  it  supplied  all  the  deficits 
irilhout  tumult  and  difficulty  ;  and  which  was  not  less  convemeiit 
ISor  the  minister,  as  it  absolved  him  from  the  painful  task  of  ifi- 
naaamg  annually  the  burthen  of  the  people.  But  as  this  mode  of 
providing  for  the  public  wants  enlarged  them  by  all  the  risks  that 
die  purveyors  and  creditors  of  the  State  incurred  from  a  forced 
eaasolidatbn,  of  which  they  could  neither  foresee,  nor  calculate 
cbe  disadvantages,  it  is  clear  that  this  method  eventually  imposed 
ttt  the  people,  a  burthen  that  would  have  been  intolerable,  if  the 
oentributions  on  foreign  countries  had  not  lightened  it.  If  dMH 
It  is  not  correct  to  say,  that  it  is  always  easy  to  re-establish  ctedit, 
it  on  the  contrary  it  is  certain,  chat  credit  is  necessarily  propor- 
tioned to  the  stability  of  Government,  to  the  nature  of  its  legisla- 
tiea,  to  the  character  of  judieid  authority,  let  ue  examine  if  theM 
aie  no  other  causes  that  destroy  or  limit  it. 

There  is  one  peculiar  to  public  credit,  which  it  is  requisite  to 
peial  out,  because  it  is  little  known,  because  it  seems  to  me  to 
operate,  on  credit,  results  that  have  not  been  perceived,  and  which 
have  caused  all  the  errors>  the  mistakes,  and  die  oversights,  of  the 
Wfiters,  economists,  and  ministers,  who  have  treated  on  public 
credit,  or  have  inculcated  its  employment. 

It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  nature  of  credit,  to  transfer  to  the 
borrower  a  real  and  positive  value,  of  which  the  lender  has  no 
launc4iate  need.  Hence  it  follows  that  public  credit  can  oniy 
towsmit  to  Government  that  portion  of  the  general  wealth  which 
i|MMd§  private  wants.  Pablk  credit  can  never  enter  into  com- 
petMbn  widi  cemaicycial  and  private  credit^  and  if  it  were  so,  it 
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J  public  calamity  ;  because  public  credit  wotdd  theu  tum 
■  destination  the  funds  necessary  for  the  reproduction  of 
wealth,  would  diminifih  the  stock  of  labor,  and  would 
kI  the  State  to  inevitable  ruin }  a  misfortune  which 
Bppeiis,  because  individuals  are  always  sufliciently  en- 
11  to  retain  the  funds  that  are  iiccessury  for  reproduction. 
Ids  that  public  credit  may  appropriate,  are  reducible  then 
;  which  exceed  the  wants  of  reproduction,  or  which  may 
■itly,  without  detriment,  be  diverted  into  other  channels. 
,  the  public  loans  are  not  merely  without  pernicious 
I,  as  has  been  too  hastily  believed,  but  they  may  even  have  a 
juf  use  which  is  unreasonably  questioned.  We  may  iix  it  for 
pciple,  on  this  subject,  that  public  credit,  when  it  may  exist, 
Irgocs  beyond  the  disposable  wealth  of  each  country,  and  that 
e  can  borrow  bcyoi]d  it.  The  contributions  of  foreigsen 
llie  funds  of  other  countries,  are  always  slight,  and  foiiti  no 
Eepiion  to  tliis  general  rule. 

■This  admitted,  it  is  evident,  that  the  portion  of  national  wealth 
t  may  be  raised  by  public  credit,  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
oluntary  loan.  Tliis  alone  is  the  criterion  of  the  sute  of  the 
Jitional  wealth,  of  its  abundance,  or  its  mediocrity.  Every  Other 
zpedient  is  fallacious  and  ineifcctuiil. 

What  then  was  the  mistake  of  tlie  minister  of  finance,  who,  wdl - 

onvinced  that  voluntary  loan  would  never  obtain  him  one^^ 
irthing,  nevertheless,  without  the  aid  of  voluntary  Ioan>  thought^^S 
liat  he  could  lay  the  foundation  of  a  brilliant  and  prosperou^^s 
ublic  credit  ?  How  could  he  fail  to  observe,  that  he  ynu-  ">" 
rrestling  against  the  nature  of  things,  which  mocks  all  himuui^^* 
ffbrtsf 

Let  us  examine  this  system,  which  at  its  appearance  ezcitedtfBb=^ 
niversal  clamor,  which  deluded  superficial  minds,  and  which  th^^^ 
'Olid  does  not  yet  properly  appreciate. 

The  Baron  Louis,  being  debarred  from  the  public  credit,  which^ — 
rises  from  voluntary  loans,  thought  tliat  he  could  create  it  by  othe^ 

leans.     He  thought  that,  if  the  creditors  for  the  outstonding  ar- 

;ar,  volunUrily  left  in  the  public  treasury  the  funds  that  wer^^" 
uc  to  them,  it  would  be  the  same  as  if  they  were  voluntaiil  JT 
nt.     He  did  not  sec,  that  he  was  enthralling  hinueif  in  a  vicious 


/ 
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circle,  and  that  if  the  creditors  of  the  State,  the  disposers  of  their 
own  property,  had  not  chosen  to  lend  it  to  the  pnblic  treasury, 
they  would  not,  for  a  similar  reason,  leave  it  there,  if  they  were  at 
liberty  to  withdraw  it.    The  reason  is  obvious. 

For  the  creditors  to  consent  to  abstain  from  exacting  their  due^ 
it  would  be  necessary  that  they  should  have*  no  occasion  for  it,  and 
the  minister  could  have  no  proof  of  this.  His  system  of  credit^ 
dien,  rested  on  no  rational  basis. 

In  vain  did  this  minister  hope  to  attract  the  creditors  by  the 
solemn  promise  of  reimbursing  them  entirely  for  their  loans,  both 
ID  interest  and  capital.  These  were  fine  speeches,  but  speeches 
were  not  specie,  and  would  hardly  prevail  with  the  creditors,  in 
its  absence. 

Besides,  the  solemnity  of  the  promise  of  total  reimbursement 

Was  greatly  tarnished  by  the  delay  of  three  years,  that  the  minister 

took  to  effect  his  reimbursement.    This  forced  delay  bore  much 

likeness  to  a  forced  loan,  and  opposed  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 

tlie  creation  of  public  credit. 

Did  the  minister  tliink  to  appease  the  creditors  by  the  promise 

of  8  per  cent  indemnity  ?  he  was  still  deceived.     This  indemnity 

only  words  to  the  creditors,  since  there  were  no  funds  to  dis- 

harge  it,  and  it  was  blended  with  the  other  State  expenses,  of 

hich  the  payment  was  any  thing  but  certain,  creditors  are  not 

satisfied  with  promises,  however  solemn.    They  wish  for  effects, 

sand  for  a  revenue  assigned  to  pay  them.     As  the  minister  gave 

'^em .  none,  what  could  they  think  ?    What,  but  that  after,  as 

Isefore,  the  promises  of  the  minister,  tliey  were  compulsorily  the 

creditors  of  the  State  ?  Was  -this  the  means  of  founding  public 

^nredit? 

Lastly,  the  minister  engaged  a  fund  of  SOO  or  400  millions  for 
the  payment  of  the  debts  in  arrcar,  which  he  estimated  himself 
at  759  millions ;     -         .        .        .        .        .         759 
To  which  adding  for  the  indemnity  during  5  years,  181 

9'10  millions. 
Which  the  Minister  professed-  to  liquidate  with  300  or  400  miU 
lions. 

By  the  imprudence  of  this  public  disclosure,  all  minds  were 
thrown  into  the  greatest  anxiety,  and  resigned  themselves  to  the 
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no0t  ominous  conjectures*  I  was  not  exempt  from  the  general 
tsnror^  and  I  exclaimedy  with  all  the  world,  against  «  project  of 
total  reimbursement^  which  would  deprive  die  creditors  of  one 
lulf  of  their  due. 

The  Minister's  fellow*laborer  has  told  us,  in  one  of  his  wrtUngSi 
tliat  the  Minister  purposed  not  to  pay  the  040  millions  witli  the 
9<X>  or  400*  millions  that  he  had  assigned,  but  that  he  merely 
hoped  to  introduce  and  keep  them  in  circulation  until  he  could 
withdraw  them  by  the  improvement  of  credit- 
But  this  part  of  the  project  was  not  less  than  the  first. 
How  could  the  Minister  overlook,  that  a  part  of  the  creditors 
-irouU  choose  to  receive  the  amount  of  what  was  due  to  them,  as 
toon  as  the  reimbursement  was  in  force  ;  that  this  reimbursement 
would  deprive  him  of  a  part  of  the  300  or  400  millions,  and  that 
the  other  creditors,  who  might  have  consented  not  to  exact  paymentf 
if  no  person  were  paid,  would  choose  to  be  reimbursed  when  they 
sow  the  common  stock  become  the  prey  of  a  small  nambei  of 
creditors.  And  how  should  they  not  desire  this,  when  they  knew 
dwt  the  funds  assigned  for  liqsidation,  were  not  ecjiiivalem  Co  one 
Ihinl? 

Thus  facts  have  fully  confirmed  these  results  of  reason,  and  no 
oae  could  have  been  misled  in  regard  to  the  system  of  oUiga- 
tioiis,  ii  the  Minister  had  then  diaclused  it  as  his  coadjutor  docs 


I  cannot  here  review  ail  the  facts  which,  in  the  practice  of  his 
system,  have  shown  its  originad  defects.     We  ought  to  have  under 
onr  eyes  the  details  of  its  operation.     This  account  would  sbed 
considerable  li^t  on  the  nature  of  public  credit.     As  I  knew  all 
its  importance,  I  had  demanded  it  by  a  form;;!  proposition  to  the 
Chamber,  in  the  first  days  of  the  session^     I  thought  proper  to 
withdraw  it,  because  I  saw  that  my  intention  was  misconstmed  ^ 
but  I  have  reason  to  think  that  the.  Chamber,  enlightened  by 
progress  of  affurs,  will  £eel  the  necessity  of  hiacommunicationi 
will  regret  that  it  has  not  been  given  before. 

OUiged  to  content  myself  with  the  facts  avowed  by  the  apolo^^ 
gist  of  the  system,  it  teems  to  me  that  they  lead  to  results  wluchx- 
art  tnbversive  of  the  system. 
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It  leems  certain,  from  the  writings  of  M.  Bricogne,  that  before 
ivB  iasaing  of  the  bonds,  the  minister  had  reimbursed  about  m 
niUions  of  crowns  to  the  creditors  in  arrear.  Who  were  these 
neditorB  ?  The  holders  of  the  securities  from  the  Caisse  de  senrkvj 
the  Sinking  Fund  (Caisse  d'amortissement)  and  the  Bank  of  France, 
Ant  is  to  say,  the  capitalists  who  are  accustomed  to  derire  advan* 
Cage  from  their  funds  in  the  public  treasury.  The  Minister  flat* 
tend  himself  that  these  funds,  removed  from  the  treasury  to  dis- 
iharge  obligatory  claims,  might  return  to  constitute  new  engage^ 
nents,  and  that  this  operation  would  only  produce  an  exchange 
hrorable  to  credit. 

If  we  believe  the  rumors  that  were  then  circuhted,  the  Minister 
ras  mistaken  in  his  calculation,  and  his  disputes  with  the  Bank 
bowed  to  the  public  his  concern  at  being  deceived. 

At  the  time  of  issuing  the  bonds,  the  holders  were  neither  more 
dnfiding  nor  more  complaisant  than  the  Bank  of  France.  Of  96 
iiillions  of  bonds  that  were  issued,  about  SI  millions  were  to  bf 
ai^  ofF;  nor  was  it  certain  that  the  other  15  millions  would  have 
municd  in  circulation.  It  is  known  that  at  the  beginning  of  IdlS, 
Im  receivers  general  were  written  to  confidentially,  to  induce  them 
>  employ  in  bonds  the  surplus  of  their  assessments,  and  their  pri* 
ate  funds.  This  measure  would  not  perhaps  have  had  all  the 
access  that  was  hoped  for  \  but  if  it  had  no  success,  which  is 
Atdly  probable,  we  should  see  that  bonds  have  constantly  sought 
or  money,  and  have  not  remained  an  instant  in  circulation.  An 
fideut  proof  that  credit  can  no  more  be  surprised  than  it  can  be 
effCcd.  Independently  of  all  power,  n  follows  its  own  impulse, 
nd  never  errs. 

I  add,  that,  if,  during  the  1 1  montlis  of  his  administr ation,  the 
^linister,  when  repaying  to  the  creditors  the  outstanding  158  mit- 
i<mB,  forming  the  half  of  the  funds  assigned  to  their  payment,  and 
:he  6th  part  of  their  claim,  had  yet  done  nothing  for  the  public 
nedit,  how  could  he  expect  more  success  from  the  158  millions 
ihat  he  had  yet  in  reserve  ?  How  could  they  have  been  mors 
KRKtive  than  the  others,  when  they  had  to  put  in  motion  a  force 
ive  times  more  considerable  ?  This  is  incomprehensible,  and  it 
eems  to  me  evident  that  these  last  158  millions,  like  the  firstj 
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would  onljr  have  liquidated  an  amount  of  158  nuUjons:  lotiiar 
erentually,  the  fund  of  SOO  or  400  millions  assigned  to  the  out* 
iCamding  claims,  would  only  have  paid  about  the  half»  and  conse- 
quently, there  would  have  remained  in  circulation)  about  400  mil- 
lions of  bonds,  without  any  assignable  funds,  or  at  least  without 
any  other  security  than  the  Consolidated  fund,  which  would  have 
led  to  the  complete  ruin  of  the  pretended  system  of  credit. 

The  coadjutor  of  the  Minister,  M.  Bricogne,  who  has  antici- 
pated this  objection,  has  exerted  himself  to  refute  it ;  but  has  he 
succeeded  ? 

He  pretends  that  the  payment  of  21  millions  from  the  S6  millions 
of  bonds,  has  not  only  acted  on  the  bonds,  but  on  the  total  mass 
of  the  debt,  composed  of  the  claimable  debt,  which  was  reduced 
to  par,  and  of  the  5  per  Cents,  which  had  been  raised  from 
45  to  82  fr.  <<  These  25  millions  employed  in  payment,"  says 
M.  Bricogne,  <<  would  only  have  paid  21  millions  assigned  for  the 
redeeming  of  the  debt.  They  created  a  capital  of  700  millions, 
to  the  profit  of  the  creditors  of  the  state :  they  formed  an  equal 
augmentation  in  the  wealth  of  society,  and  on  all  taxable  articles. 
A  few  months  more,  and  the  employment  of  30  or  40  millions 
would  have  sufficed  to  double  this  profit  by  restoring  the  5  per 
Cents,  to  par.' 

All  these  assertions  seem  to  me  as  groundless  as  the  arguments 
deduced  from  them./ 

The  rise  of  the  funds  from  45  to  82  had  3  distinct  causes. 

The  capitulation  of  Paris,  the  formation  of  a  provisional  govern* 
ment,  agreeable  to  the  allied  powers,  raised  rent,  on  the  4th  April 
to  57  fr. 

The  peace  and  the  charter  carried  it,  in  the  month  of  June, 

67  fr. 
The  budget,  which  disclosed  the  hope  of  a  more  prosperr 

future,  made  it  rise,  in  September,  to  79  fr. 

The  payment  of  2 1  millions  on  the  bonds  which  was  not  efie 

till  December,  January,  and  February,  had  then  no  influent 

raising  the  funds,  and  did  not  contribute  to  the  amelioration  of 

public  fortune. 

'  Ibid.  p.  31-1. 
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And  how  should  it  have  contributed  to  it  ? 

And  how  could  so  great  a  power  be  attributed  to  it  ?  This  pay- 
ment of  21  millionsj  all  the  other  payments  anteriorly  made  to  the 
creditors  in  arrear,  in  a  word  the  158  millions  were  not  a  surplus 
of  the  ordinary  fundSf  a  new  sum  poured  into  the  circulating  medi- 
um, an^addition  to  the  mass  of  circulathig  capiul :  they  accrued  al- 
most entirely  from  the  ordinary  funds,  they  had  only  changed  their 
destination,  and  had  come  into  circulation  by  a  liifTerent  channel 
from  that  which  ought  to  have  brought  them  there.  They  could 
not  then  have  a  different  result  from  what  they  would  have  had,  if 
they  had  been  given  to  circulation  by  the  payment  for  ordinary  ser- 
vice. To  discern  in  tliis  vibration  of  funds,  a  germ  of  public 
credit,  seems  to  me  as  unreasonable  as  to  pretend  that  one  single 
payment  would  extinguish  two  different  claims,  and  satisfy  two 
several  creditors.    This  is  to  misconceive  the  nature  of  credit. 

I  will  not  follow  M.  Bricogne  into  his  numerous  theories  on  the 
phxnomena  that  the  rise  of  the  funds  to  83^  would  have  pro- 
duced :  all  these  fanciful  visions,  if  they  were  accredited  by  his 
Minister,  would  not  give  that  idea  of  his  character  that  he  wishes 
to  impress.  Public  credit  is  not  founded  on  theories,  probabilities, 
and  possibilities.  It  requires  other  pledges,  other  securities,  and 
no  combinations  can  give  it  any  other  basis  than  the  surplus  of 
wealth  beyond  private  wants,  nor  any  other  instrument  than  volun- 
tary loan,  nor  any  other  impulse  than  the  certainty  of  regaining 
Its  advances.  But  always  wherever  these  three  causes  combine, 
the  creation  of  public  credit  seems  to  me  not  only  possible,  but 
easy  and  secure. 

Perhaps,  something  more  is  required  in  a  country  where,  as  in 
France,  public  credit  has  sustained  so  many  shocks,  and  been  es«> 
posed  to  continual  impediments.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  successfully 
naturalised  in  such  a  country,  made  to  florish  there,  and  endowed 
with  a  durable  and  prosperous  existence,  but  by  putting  it  under 
the  guardianship  of  a  great  number  of  creditors  interested  in  its 
preservation,  and  sufficiently  powerful  to  protect  it  from  the  at- 
tacks, direct  and  indirect,  that  might  be  aimed  at  it.  Under  such 
auspices,  credit  arose  at  Venice,  at  Genoa,  in  England,  wherever  it 
has  played  a  great  part,  and  by  such  examples  we  must  be  guided, 
would  we  be  sure  of  perfect  success. 
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For  this  object  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  useful  and  fitting, 
in  all  respects,  to  divide  the  creditors  of  the  state  into  three  classes, 
composed,  ooe»  of  the  creditors,  for  the  registered  debt,  another, 
•f  the  creditors  for  the  ebimable  debt,  and  another,  of  the  credi- 
tors 'for  the  life  debt  \  to  authorize  them  to  form  a  corpora- 
tion, to  organize  it,  and  to  institute  an  administration,  to  watch 
over  tlieir  common  interests  ;  to  assign  to  them  a  portion  of  the 
public  revenue,  or  sufficient  funds  to  satisfy  the  respective  demands, 
and  to  leave  to  their  administration  the  care  of  receiving  immcdiateK 
fromche  directors  of  the  treasury,  the  portion  of  revenue  appropri- 
ated to  them  \  to  dispose  of  tlie  funds  transferred  to  them^  to  ma- 
nage them,  and  to  divide  the  products  among  all  the  interested  pai»- 
«ties,  accordingly  to  the  rules  and  ceremonies  established  by  the 
stattitet  of  eadi  corporation. 

By  this  expedient,  financial  business  would  be  simplificdy  their 
incidental  expenses  considerably  diminished,  and  public  econom} 
lestond  to  a  regular  and  invariable  order. 

Again,  the  alertness  of  personal  interest  would  awaken  the  soli* 
ckndt  of  each  administration  of  creditors,  would  suggest  measures 
the  flUMt  economical  and  the  most  favorable  to  common  interests, 
and  would  lead  them  to  the  most  useful  results. 

Thus  we  should  promptly  obtain,  what  Justice  directs  towards^ 
the  State  Creditors,  and  what  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  » 
fne  public  credit,  proportioned  to  national  wealth.  A  double  ob- 
ject which  modem  governments,  enlightened  on  their  true  inte- 
rests, ought  to  seek  and  attain,  if  they  would  fulfil  their  glorious 
destiny. 

Public  credit  mall  not  receive  from  the  institution  of  the 
Staking  Fund,  however  prudently  organized,  as  much  help  as 
is  expected  from  it.  As  all  the  powers  of  thia  institution  are 
Mufined  to  stopping  or  preventing  the  fall  of  die  public  funds 
ils  influence  is  better  adapted  to  confirm  and  consolidate  existing 
public  credit,  than  to^create  it  where  it  exists  not.  Other  powers, 
other  springs,  art  wanting  (o  give  it  motion,  being,  life,  and  if  I 
mn  not  misuken,  we  shall  not  succeed  but  by  the  measures  I  have 
indieated.  My  confidence  is  so  much  the  firmer,  since,  as  we  have 
sten,  it  is  founded  on  the  experience  of  every  peopk^  aountf  vffaooi 
public  credit  has  been  the  most  in  ettimatfon. 
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Thcfle  measures  would  not  at  (urn  be  so  efficacious  ts  circum- 
Itances  might  require  \  but  thejr  will  be  highly  advantageous  while 
At  State  17  most  afiected  by  its  first  payments  ^o  foreign  countries. 
If^  us  not  imitate  those  imprudent  combatants,  who  only  think  of 
waidittg  the  blow  that  threatens  them,  after  they  have  rcceive<l 
it.  llierc  are  Kill  resources  for  the  present  time ;  but  it  is  their 
tihaustion  that  we  must  apprehend  and  prevent. 

Ijtt  none  be  astonished  at  my  fears,  of  the  difficulty  ol  raising 
19  France^  during  six  years,  an  extraordinary  impost  of  200  or  BOO 
■uUions  annually,  of  which  foreign  countries  alone  will  receive  the 
produce,  and,  what  is  greatly  to  be  apprehended,  of  which  no  por- 
tioa  will  remain  to  the  agriculture,  the  industry,  and  the  commerce 
ff  France  f  Let  it  not  be  said,  that  England,  for  three  years,  has 
raised  on  her  people  about  GOOO  millbns  of  francs,  and  has  expended 
at  Jeast  one  half  of  it  on  the  continent  without  being  injured,  with- 
out even  manifesting  the  least  symptom  of  suffisring,  and  that 
France,  were  she  less  rich,  might  well,  without  great  exertion, 
realise  about  1000  millions  in  5  years  !  The  difference  of  the 
imncial  circamstanices  of  the  two  people  do  not  allow  us  to  com-* 
pare  them,  and  to  infer  from  one  to  the  other.  That  the  wealth 
of  England  is  commercial,  and  that  of  France  national,  is  enou[?h 
19  discrininate  their  application  and  thehr  results.  One  example 
WJU  make  this  plain. 

Ijet  us  suppose  tliat  two  individuals,  each  possessing  a  capital 
^f  IWflQQ  iv,i^  but  one  consisting  of  land,  and  the  other  of  com- 
jacnrial  assets,  had  to  tnmamit  abroad  a  sum  of  2o,000  fr.  how 
difierenc  would  be  their  condit^ion  4 

The  profiiietor  ef  lands  would  find  it  difficult  to  procure  the 
SSs/IOO  fr.  necessary  for  his  acquitunce :  he  would  be  forced  to 
ftsBAate  or  <o  mortgage  bis  property  i  and  cither  operation  would 
diminish  far  beyond  the  25,000  fr.  that  he  wished  to  lay  out. 
Are  there  not  even  a  number  of  circumstances,  \(  here  the  pro- 
fsmor  of  land  worth  100«(  00  fp.  could  not  find  the  25,000  fr. 
that  he  had  occaaionfor  i  But  let  us  nor  carry  our  theories  farther. 
It  is»  however,  certain,  that  the  commercial  proprietor  would 
have  to  apprehend  none  of  the  risks  incurred  by  the  l.ndcd  pro* 
ftietor  %  lie  would  ^isombarrass  himself,  without  ass  stance  from 
any  one^  without  in  appearance  diminishing  his  caj^uly  without 
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injury  to  his  credity  in  a  word,  without  having  experienced  the 
least  alteration  in  his  fortune  or  his  resources. 

What  light  does  not  this  comparison,  of  which  the  results  are 
sensible  and  erident,  shed  upon  the  respective  efiects  of  the  com- 
mercial and  the  landed  system !  How  important  it  is,  no  longer  to 
be  deceived  by  the  controversies  they  have  occasioned !  And  how 
desirable  is  it  that  the  French  Government,  securing  itself  from 
the  false  doctrines  so  long  received  among  us,  should  reconduct  the 
French  people  to  the  career  of  industry,  commerce,  and  colonies, 
which  it  was  pursuing  with  so  much  success  at  the  time  of  oar 
political  disasters.  Let  us  remember,  that  in  the  calamitous  year 
of  1709,  an  amount  of  SO  millions,  imported  by  the  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  South  Sea  commerce,  was  the  powerful  lever  that 
rused  the  public  fortune  from  the  deep  gulph  wherein  it  seemed 
absorbed  for  ever.  Our  misfortunes  are  less  considerable,  doubt- 
less ;  but  it  is  expedient  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  resources  that  At 
colonial  products  of  St.  Domingo  would  afford  at  the  moment  of 
the  exhaustion  of  the  national  wealth,  an  exhaustion  inevitable 
from  the  transmission  abroad  of  near  SOO  millions  annually  during 
5  years. 

Thus,  to  renew  our  commercial  relations  with  foreign  countries^ 
by  our  reinstatement  in  the  colony  of  St.  Domingo,  to  revive  pub- 
lic credit  by  the  help  of  banks  and  financial  associations,  to  provide 
for  extraordinary  wants  by  an  extraordinary  tax  on  income,  and 
to  secure  the  recovery  of  the  appointed  taxes  by  auxiliary  banks ; 
such  are  the  measures  that  seem  to  me  requisite  to  redeem  us 
from  the  difficult  situation  in  which  we  are  placed.  These  met* 
sures  should  inspire  the  greater  confidence,  as  they  are  conformable 
with  the  doctrines  generally  adopted  by  all  writers,  and  -confinned 
by  the  experience  of  alienations.  I  may  then  anticipate  dieir 
success. 

Table  and  Financial  Plant  mentioned  in  the  General  Coimder^ 
ations  on  the  Financial  Situation  of  France  )n  1 8 1 6. 

♦  No.  1. 

Comparative  Table  of  the  System  of  Public  Contributions  ia 
France  and  England. 
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Eoi^d.    £  7073^30  lOf.  B^.—fr.  169,764,732  Direct  taxes 

6110,649    -,,.-,     ..      146,653,576  On  qipitelv 

including  lot- 

-      -  -     teries*'     -    -130,000,000 

44,169,715  -       -  580,073,160  On  consump- 

tion,   includ- 
ing salt  and 
■  *  ■  tobacco    -    -  100,000,000 

10,1939179  -       -      ^  244,636,128     On  Custom-  > 

bouse  duties,     30,000,000 
1,277,538  -        -  30,660,912    Posts  -   -    -     10,000,000 

^48,824,604  1,171,790,508  600,000,000 

9»864,189  mcome  tax      236,740^36 
410^151  otber  resources      9>840,924 

1,418,371,968 

* 

I  hare  to  state,  that  in  this  Table  I  have  not  aimed  at  precision  v 
tmt  at  a  mere  comparative  view  of  the  system  of  taxation  in  the 
two  countries. 

Plan  of  an  Income  Tax, 

Art.  1. 

AH  incomes,  however  derived,  whether  from  the  rent  of  land, 

from  capitals  employed  in  agriculture,  industry,  and'commefGe,t^ 

fimnptofesiidns,  arts,  and  trades,  shall  be  subject  to  a  tax  in  the' 

proportiona  hereafter  stated. '  **"  "* 

S.  The  tax  on  an  income  of  100,000  fr.  and  above,  shaU  b» 
oii*»diiid  of  the  said  income.  * 


Obseevations. 

The  population  living  on  net  produce,,  or.  income  properly  so. 
termed,  is  about  7,000,000. 

These  persons,  reckoning  5  in  each; family |«  form  about 
1,400,000  families. 

Of  these  families,  those  whose  income  is  less  than,  1000  ^ranc^, 
shall  be  exempted  from  the  tax. 

■  Supposing  tbat  in  eacb  department,  tbere  are  but  10  or 
11  CuniUes,  possessing  an  iocome  of  100,000  iirancs,.this  class,   .  -  •  ^ 

composed  of  about  1000  families,,  would  possess  100  millions. 
ef  income^  and  would  contribute      ---------35^  millions. 

NO.  2an.  Fam.  VOL.  VII.  R 
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Their  number,  perhapi  computed  at  about  1,200,000   families. 
The  contributing  families  would  therefore 

be  only         ---------      200,000 


Total     -     -     -     1,400,000   families. 
From  100  to  50,000  fr.  the  tax  ^hall  be  one-fourth  of  the  in- 
come. ' 
From  50  to  25,000  fr.  one-fifth.* 
From  25  to  10,000  fr.  one-sixth.' 
From  10  to    5,000  fr.  one-seventh.^ 
From     5  to    1,000  fr.  one-eighth.' 

3.  The  Directory  for  taxation  shall  send  to  the  Mayor  of  each 
Commune  a  list  divided  into  three  classes ;  one  for  the  tax  on  in- 
come arising  from  the  rent  of  land,  another  for  the  incvime  tzif.  of 
Capitals  employed  in  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce,  and  At 
third  for  the  income  tax  on  professions,  arts,  and  trades. 

4.  Immediately  after  receiving  the  list,  each  head  of  a  family 
settled  in  the  Commune^  shall  be  summoned  by  the  Mayor  or  his 
assistant,  to  make  a  return  of  his  income  proceeding  from  one  of 
the  foremendoned  sources.  He  shall  sign  it,  if  he  is  able,  and 
should  he  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  sign  it,  the  Mayor  or  hit 
isaistant  shall  so  state^  and  in  this  case  shall  be  bound  to  give  him 
a  bulletin  indicatory  of  his  declaration. 

Brought  forward       -        t^  auUions. 

'  I  estimate  this  class  at  3000  families,  at  the  rate  of  34  per 
department  It  possesses  about  200  millions  of  income,  and 
eqmequently  would  contribute     ---•.-..    --60  millioos* 

*  The  3d  class,  composed  of  about  6000  families,  at  the 
rate  of  57  per  department,  would  consume  an  income  of  900 
ittilliODS,  and  contribute      .•...-..-.•-iO  nuDisos. 

'  This  class  may  be  estimated  at  alx>ut  30,000  families,  at 
the  rate  of  239  per  department.  Their  proportion  of  income 
is  800  millions,  and  therefore  their  contribution  would  be      -   64  nii&ioBS* 

^  This  class  includes  about  50,000  families,  at  the  rate  of 
3d0  per  department.  Its  share  of  income  is  300  millions,  and 
it  therefore  would  contribute    ---*--    --•••49  oullloM. 

'  This  class  comprises  about  100,000  families,  at  the  rate  of 
1900  per  department.  Their  sliare  of  income  is  not  less  than 
300  millions,  and  they  would  therefors  contribntt    •    »    -   •  S4 
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5.  In  case  of  non-appearance,  the  Mayor  or  his  assistant  shall 
usess  the  party  at  the  highest  rate  payable  in  the  Commune ;  nor 
ihall  be  relieyed  from  this  penalty,  but  by  paying  a  fine  of  one- 
Toarth  of  the  tax  regularly  due. 

6.  In  case  of  false  declaration,  or  of  non-declaration,  with  a 
riew  of  evading  payment,  he  who  shall  be  convicted  of  it,  shall  be 
iMd  one«-tenth  of  his  tax,  of  whidb  one-third  shall  go  to  the  in- 
former, one-third  to  the  commissioners  of  inquiry,  and  one-third 
ro  the  Bank  of  France ;  as  will  be  subsequently  explained. 

7.  The  prefect  shall  name  commissioners,  who  shall  repair  to 
nch  Commune,  to  verify  the  declaradons,  to  make  all  inquiries, 
!o  receive  all  informations,  and  to  collect  ail  the  documents,  that 
Aty  facilitate  their  proceedings,  for  which  purpose  the  office  <if 
registry,  the  public  depositories,  shall  be  open  to  them  for  ev#y 
Requisite  investigation. 

8.  In  case  that  the  commissioners  should  perceive  the  fabiiy  of 
I  return,  they  shall  summon  the  party  before  them  %  on  his  con- 
fietsmg,  his  return  shall  be  rectified,  and  the  incurred  fine  reduced 
to  one-half:  if  he  should  persist  in  its  accuracy,  the  commissioners 
ihall  summon  him  before  the  council  of  prefecture  for  decision* 

9.  The  list  of  returns,  confirmed  and  signed  by  the  Mayor  tnd 
3ie  Commissioners,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Directory  of  Taxes,  who 
(hall  make  a  duplicate  of  it,  shall  cause  it  to  be  revised  and  made 
imding  by  the  prefect,  and  shall  transmit  it  back  to  Utit  assessor  of 
he  direct  taxes,  to  be  recovered  accordingly  to  die  established 
forms. 

10.  The  income  tax  shall  be  payable  by  one-twelfth 
monthly ;  nevertheless  it  shall  not  be  claimaUe,  and  die  assets- 
nent  shall  not  be  recoverable  by  process,  but  in  the  mondis  of 
May  and  June,  December  and  January.  On  the  1st  of  February, 
the  whole  of  the  assessment  sliall  be  payable,  under  penalty  chat 
the  collectors  be  themselves  accountablci  and  personally  pro- 
lecuted. 

11.  The  contributors  who  shall  avail  diemsehes  of  the  time 
granted,  shall  be  bound  to  pay  J  per  cent,  mondily  above  the  sum 
thus  postponed. 
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Plan  of  an  Auxiliary  Bank. 


. .     .  Art.  1. 

There  shall. h^e  formed  in  the  principal  place  of  each  department 
an  Auxiliary. Bank,  of  which  ^e  capital  shall  be  equal  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  income  tax,  and  the  direct  taxes. 

This  capital. shall  be  formed  of  sums  of  1000  fr.,  which  shall  be 
subdivided  into  halves  and  fourths. 

2.  AH  the  functionaries,  and  those  employed  in  each  depart- 
ment, shall  be  bound  to  take  shares  in  the  Auxiliary  Bank  to  the 
sumou^t  of  one»fifth  of  their  securities  to  Government. 

3.  The  shares  and  payments  shall  not  be  transferable  from  the 
holders. 

4.  The  payment  shall  be  made  by  one»twelfth  monthly,  and  in 
advance.  In  default  of  the  completion  of  each  payment,  the  con- 
tributor shall  lose  his  preceding  payments,  and  they  shall  be  appro- 
priated by  the  Bank. 

5.  Besides  the  \  per  cent,  to  which  those  contributors  shall  be 
subject,  who  shall  not  pay  the  twelfth  of  tlieir  tax,  which  \  per 
cent,  shall  belong  to  the  Bank  who  pays  in  their  stead,  there  shall 
be  conceded  to  the  Bank  one-third  of  the  fines  incurred  by  the 
contributors,  for  non-declarations  or  for  false  declarations,  aad 
1  per  cent,  for  the  expenses  of  management. 

6.  There  shall  be  enactments  respecting  the  constitution,  and 
th^  ma^nagement  of  Banks,  and  on  their  connexions,  whether  with 
the  Treasury  Agents,  or  the  Treasury  itself. 
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LETTER    XL 


My  Lord,  January  1 ,  1816. 

On  the  annual  return  of  this  day,  it  is  customary  to  offer 
to  our  friends  and  to  our  acquaintances  the  periodical  repe- 
tition of  what  are  commonly  called  the  compliments  of  the 
season— our  congratulations  on  any  favourable  events  which 
may  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year ;  and 
our  best  wishes  for  the  condnuance  of  their  fortunate  career 
thrfugh  the  chequered  journey  of  life. 

To  you,  my  Lord,  my  congratulations  on  the  proq)erous 
situation  of  the  country,  whose  affairs  you  have  been  chosen 
to  administer,  will  assuipe  a  higher  tone  and  more  comman- 
ding energy  of  language  than  the  minor  considerations  of 
private  life,  and  the  little  interesting  events  of  humbler  sta- 
tiont.  I  shall  have  to  offer  to  you  ray  most  siAcere  and  heart- 
felt acknowledgments  of  the  well  directed  talent,  and  the 
promptly  exercised  vigour  which  have  enabled  you  to  ef- 
fect, in  so  short  a  period  of  time,  such  a  complete  fulfilment 
of  the  predicuons  in  my  '  last  addresses  to  your  Lordship 
on  the  subject  of  the  "5/5  domitum  civile  nefas.*^ 

Amongst  the  numerous  events,  which,  in  this  capricious 
and  unstable  world  of  ours,  appearing  to  promise  much  pri^ 
ma  Jade  evil,  have  yet  been  ultimately  productive  of  great 

<  flK  f.<||^rs,  9  and  10.  dated  3Isl  March>  anddth  April  1814-— 
MiifpUger,  No.  lo,  p.  ^99>  &c. 
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permanent  good,  I  kiAr  not  whers  to  select  a  more  pronri^ 
ncnt  or  forcible  instance  than  the  second  irruption  of  the 
Corsican  into  the  Gallic  tetntoff^ 

There  were  many  things  to  be  regretted  in  the  state  of  Eu- 
rope at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1814,  there  were  some 
to  which  no  mind  of  sound  political  judgment  could  yield 
its  entire  and  perfect  apprbbation  ; 

*' Mais 0n fait  bien  des  chntes  avant  d'attrapfr  la  raison,'*  ** 

The  throne  of  France  was  too  feebly  supported  to  enable 
its  lawful  owner  to  exercise  a  due  discrimination  in  the  pu- 
nishment of  guilt,  and  the  reward  of  fidelity ;  the  abettors 
of  rebellion  walked  abroad  in  all  the  unblushing  assurance 
of  personal  security,  and  held  aloft  their  undiminished  heads 
in  contemptuous  defiance  of  their  legal  Sovereign ;  the  mis- 
creant Ney,  and  the  treacherous  Labedoyere  were  yet  unex- 
ecuted, and  the  rest  of  the  faithless  crew  remained  undenoun- 
ced and  xmimpeached.  Indeed,  partly  moved  by  overbearing 
and  imperious  circumstances,  and  partly,  perhaps,  induced 
by  a  too  gentle  and  indulgent  disposition,  the  FrenA  mo- 
narch  seemed  to  have  thrown  himself  and  his  most  secret  ▼ 
councils  into  the  hands  of  those  who  were  most  able 
and  most  disposed  to  betray  both  ;  and  the  wily  insti- 
gator of  Napoleon's  nefarious,  plans  of  um'versal  conquest, 
the  unprincipled  Bishop  of  Autun ;  and  the  relentless  sprink- 
ler of  human  blood  during  the  many-shifting  scenes  W  the 
revolutionary  tragedy,  the  sanguinary  Fouche,  were,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  world,  chosen  to  act  in  concert  with 
the  illustrious  and  unimpeachable  Ministers  of  the  ancient 
thrones  of  Europe. 

But  above  all,  my  Lord,  the  great  and  leading  error 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  mistaken  treatment  of  the 
arch  Rebel  himself.  Every  principle  both  of  justice  and 
expedience,  required  that  the  disturber  of  the  world,  the 
invader  of  Europe,  the  usurper  of  his  master's  throDe^  the 
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.|pie  unprincipled  and  sanguinaiy^fltarderer  of  D'Eng|hien, 
Wright,  Palm,  and  Hofier,  should  be  brought  to  public 
trial,  and  exemplary  panishment— -instead  of  permitting 
.him  to  retire  with  his  ill  got  spoils  to  the  mock  Majesty  of 
.an  European  sovereignty,  though  only  over  "  a  petty  for- 
tresSy  and  a  barren  strand^  ''  in  the  little  islet  of  Elba. 

And  even  our  own  beloved  country,  high  as  she  stood, 
jat  that  time,  in  the  scale  of  nations,  .as  the  unceasing  oppo- 
ser  and  check  of  the  all-aspiring  Tyrant — unconquered  and 
unconquerable,  as  she  was  even  then— -unshaken  by  all  his 
efforts,  and  laughing  to  scorn  his  impotent  attacks  on  her 
fleets,  her  armies,  and  her  commerce: — ^yeteven  Brit^ 
my  Lord,  though  now  the  redeemer  of  the  political  world 
on  the  plains  of  Waterloo,  the  watchful  preserver  of  the 
peace  of  Paris  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre ;  the  guardian 
of  continental  tranquillity  at  Cambrai,  and  the  secure  and 
incorruptible  keeper  of  the  Corsican  Savage  in  his  den  at 
Saint  Helena — to  what  a  loftier  and  more  unrivalled  height 
lias  she  soared  in  the  regions  of  fame  since  the  commence- 
0  ment  of  the  last  campaign ;  and  to  what  halcyon  days  of 
peace  and  prosperity  may  she  not  now  look  forward,  with 
more  rational  anticipation  of  undisturbed  enjoy  ment. 

Independently  of  the  great  principle  of  duty  to  society  at 
large,  nothing  could  have  contributed  more  immediately  to 
the  rjfaX  interests  of  this  country,  than  the  prompt  and  vi- 
gorous exertions  which  were  crowned  with  such  complete 
success  during  the  last  year.  Had  the  councils  of  those 
who  deprecated  interference  been  followed,  what  must  have 
been  the  consequence  ?  In  the  first  instance,  perhaps,  an 
insidious,  hollow,  armed  truce,  under  the  name  of  peace 
with  Buonaparte  ;  but  equally  as  expensive  as  a  defensive 
war ;  for  who  would  have  dared  to  disarm  this  country  un- 
der such  a  predicament  ?  and  even  this  soon  followed  by 
unremitted,  unrelenting  hostilities  against  our  military  and 
commercial  greatness.    For,  with  all  his  faults  and  all  bis 
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foUies,  we  must  give  the  Corsican  credit  for  knowing  where 
the  chief  strength  of  his  adversaries  was  situated— in  the 
ppuience  and  in  the  fortitude  of  Britain.     And  great  as  has 
been  our  expenditure,  during  the  short  but  sharp  struggle 
which  took  place  in  the  last  campaign — ^what  is  it,  weighed  in 
all  its  consequences,  to  the  cost  and  burthen,  the  inconveni- 
(snce  of  along-protracted  state.of  lingering  defensive  warfare? 
-    The  exertions  of  the  British  Empire,  so  well  directed, 
iUid  so  speedily  put  in   execution,  were  above  all  praise; 
nor  is  it  possible,  my  Lord,  for  words  to  express  the  satis- 
faction which  I,  in  common  with  every  real  friend  to  Eng- 
land, feel  on  the  wise,  the  firm,  the  mild  yet  energetic  mea« 
sures  of  diplomacy,    which  your  truly  able  colleague,  the 
Noble  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  has  carried  through, 
both  at  Vienna  and  at  Paris ;  his  conduct  is  far  beyond  the 
powef  of  my  feeble  admiration  to  add  a  single  ray  of  lustre 
to  its  radiance. — All  Europe  has  witnessed,  and  has  recor- 
ded  the  brilliancy  of  his  abilities  ;  and  as  the  organ  of  the 
British  Cabinet,  he  shares  the  praise  with  those  Mimters 
who  contributed  to  the  originating  of  his  propositions. 
.  Unable  to  censure    the  principle    on   which  the   war 
was  recommenced,  or  to  find  fault  with  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting it  when  resumed,  the  oracles  of  Opposition  have 
rested    their   attack    on    the   failure    of    your   finances, 
and    the  inability  of  the  nation  to  support  the  in^jpuied 
burthen  which  the  additions  necessarily  made  to  the  an- 
nual  charge  of  the    national    debt  must  impose  on  the 
people.  But  here,  as  in  every  thing  else,   their  data  have 
been  equally  void  of  truth,  as  their  conclusipns  h^ve  been 
destitute  of  reason.  A    morning   paper,  famous'  for  the 
collection :  and    publishing  gf  false  intelligence,    and  the 
Vi^ul  misrepresentation  of  that  which  was  originally  cor- 
rect, has.   had.  the    hardihood,  very   recently,  to  inferm 
its  .readers  (a  grea|:  part  of. whom  are  to  be  found  in 

^Ha«JU^our  conesp(mdeiitfox;g;ot  to  prefix  the  letters  j«  t»  thb 
wordf 
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the  little  alehouses  about  the  metropolis,  and  therefore  not 
▼cry  competent  judges  of  its  veracity  or  its  correctness) 
that  according  to  the  latest  calculation  at  the  Bank,  iht 
amount  of  the  national  debt  funded  and  unfunded, 
might  together  be  estimated  at  1955  millions*  Now  die 
leal  fact  is,  that  the  probable  aggregate  of  the  unre- 
deemed funded  debt,  and  of  that  which  yet  remains  un- 
ftinded,  whether  in  the  form  of  Exchequer  bills,  or 
of  outstanding  and  unsatisfied  demands,  may  be  al- 
together estimated  at  between  nine  hundred  and  one 
diousand  millions  ;  or,  perhaps,  at  the  utmost,  the  nine 
hmidred  and  fifty-five  millions,  to  which  the  Editor  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle  \a&  very  voraciously  and  accu- 
lately  added  another  thousand ;  thereby  rather  more  than 
doubling  the  whole  of  the  National  Debt  by  a  single 
stroke  of  his  loyal  and  truly  patriotic  pen.  The  proba* 
biUty  is,  that  some  person,  either  better  informed  or  bet- 
ter disposed,  has  originally  mentioned  that  the  whole  of 
die  driit,  after  the  conversion  of  the  outstanding  de* 
t  mands  of  every  kind  into  stock  capital,  would  amount 
to  nine  hundred  and  fifty-five,  or  between  that  and  a 
thousand  millions;  which  this  willing  herald  and  eager 
publisher  of  every  thing  disastrous  or  prejudicial  to  his 
country,  has  immediately  and  wilfully  misrepresented,  bf 
c«M||||King  the  disjunctive  or  into  tiie  important  copu- 
lative and. 

What  the  real  state  of  the  case  is,  w31  appear  from 
the  following  facts,  founded  not  on  the  hearsay  informa- 
tion of  the  Morning  Chronicle^  but  on  official  and  au- 
thentic documents. 

On  the  1st  Nov.  1814,  the  whole  of  ;the  stodc 
capital  invested  in  the  different  funds  on  account  of  die 
dd>t  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  aeveral 
loans  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  to  the  Prince  Re- 
gient.  of  Portugal,  and   to   the  Eat(  Inditt    Goonpany, 
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amounted  to  1029^000,000/,  ;  out  of  which  the  cbmmb* 
aoners  for  liquidating    the  national  debt  had  redeemed 
291,000,0001.     and    upwards,   either  by  means  of  the 
sinking    fund,    by  the  sale    of  the  land  tax,   or  by  the 
granting  of  life    annuities    in    exchange  for  stock ;  so 
that  the  unredeemed    stock  capital   on  that  day  amounts 
ed   to   something  less  than  738,000,000/.  ;   and  in   the 
spring     of    1815     a    loan     of     36,000,000/.     sterlings 
(27,000,000/.  for    Great  Britain,  and  9,000,000/.  for  Ire- 
land) was  contracted  for  at   the  rate  of  130/.  in    three 
per  cents,    reduced,    44/.   in    three  per    cents,    consolf^^ 
and  10/.  in    four  per    cents,  making  together  184/.  of 
omnium    for  every  100/.   sterling,     and  creating    in   the 
whole,   66,240,000/.    of    additional  stock  debt.     £xche« 
quer  bills,  and  a  small  loan    to  make  up  the  sum  of 
18,135,589/.3f.6c/.  sterling,   were    also  funded  in  3  per 
cents,    creating  21,208,402/.  16^.  stock  capital;  so  that 
the  whole  addition  to  the  stock  debt  within  the  last  year 
has  been  87,448,40^/.    16^.  ;  and   the  amount  of •  stock 
redeemed  in    the     same    period  has  been   22^522, 175/i> 
18^.  Sd.   leaving  the  actual  increase  of  stock  debt  with- 
in the  year  at  64,926,226/.  17^.  ^d\  and  the  total  un« 
redeemed   stock  on  the  1st.  Nov.    1815,  at    802,773, 
SSjLOs.  7i  d.  i   and  between   that  day  and  the  1  st  May 
1816,   a  further  liquidation  to  the  amount  of  ablittt  11 
millions  may    be    expected  from  the    operations  of  the 
sinking  fund,  reducing  the  total    unredeemed   stock  debt 
to  about   "jDl^OOOfiOOL     And    on    the  other    hand,    to 
meet   the     expense    of    winding    up  the  war    charges, 
and  satisfying  all  the  outstanding  demands    to  the  same 
period,  we  must  look  to  the  funding  of  about  1 2  millions  of 
Exchequer  bills ;  the  total  outstanding  at  present  being  42 
millions  and  upwards  ;  of  which  rather  more  than  2 }  mil^ 
lions  are  provided  for,  out  of  aids  already  voted^  and  the 
sum  now  outstanding  aad  unprovid^  for  is  2O,77ii7O0i/| 
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which  in  five  per  cents,  at  the  present  rate  will  create 
about  24  millions  of  additional  stock  (with  a  proporti- 
onal increase  for  any  part  which  may  be  funded  in  four 
or  three  per  cents.) 

'  The  most  difficult  part  of  the  present  unfunded  debt 
to  estimate,  will  be  the  necessary  loan  for  satisfying  the 
Otitstanding  demands  for  miscellaneous  services  not  yet 
provided  for.  What  this  may  amount  to  is  not  very 
easy  to  pronounce  with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  but  if 
we  assume  about  20,000,000,  I  should  suppose  that  this 
sum  may  be  fully  sufficient,  and  invested  in  three  per 
cents  at  about  60,  will  create  33,000,000  more  of 
6tock  ;  and  will  swell  the  aggregate  of  stock  debt  to 
860,000,000.  So  that,  at  any  rate,  we  may  venture  to 
assure  the  readers  of  the  Chronicle  that  instead  of  One 
Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Fijiy-Jive  MiUions,  of 
which  that  faithful  vehicle  of  correct  intelligence  has 
to  modestly  informed  them  they  are  to  bear  the  weight, 
they  may  soothe  those  exasperated  feelings,  with  which 
diey  must  naturally  reprobate  the  wicked  Ministers  who 
have  so  wantonly  and  unnecessarily  saddled  them  with 
such  a  grievous  burthen,  by  the  comforting  assnrance, 
that  It  will  not  amount  to  quite  so  much  as  the  odd 
900.  And  on  this  they  will  have  the  satisfaction  to 
find  ithat  a  sinking  fund  is  at  work  in  redemption, 
the  operative  powers  of  which  have  increased  from  the 
year  1803,  when  its  proportion  to  the  debt  of  Great- 
Britain,  (  I  have  hitherto  been  speaking  with  reference  to 
that  of  the  United  iCingdom),  was  as  one  to  82,  to  the  year 
181S,  by  which  time  it  had  advanced  to  the  propor* 
tion  of  one  to  44.  But  at  that  time,  taking  into 
consideration  the  rapid  accumulation  of  the  sinking  fund, 
tad  the  heavy  charge  about  to  be  incurred  by  the  nevr 
loans,  it  was  thought  expedient  and  equitable,  to  divide  the 
borthea  mth  posterityr  by  .cancelling  a  considerable  part 
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of  the  redeemed  capital,  aiid  appropriating  th|t  released  inte- 
rest to  supply  the  charge  of  the  loans  of  that  year  and  of  the 
succeeding  ones,  and  thereby  avoiding  the  imposition  of 
new  taxes  ;  a  measure  certainly  founded  on  justice  and  die* 
tated  by  reason  and  expediency ;  for  it  is  quite  clear  to  thost 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  money  market,  tlm( 
if  by  the  return  of  peace,  the  war  charges  had  ceased  at  that 
time,  and  the  progressive  accumulation  of  the  sinking  fun4 
had  continued  unchecked,  a  very  short  period  (  I  may  ven- 
ture to  say  five  or  six  years  at  the  utmost )  would  have  ren- 
dered  its  operations  so  prejudicial  to  the  commercial  worlds 
by  taking  such  a  quantity  of  stock,  out  of  the  market  as  to 
require  the  interference  of  the  legislature  for  its  reduction^ 
The  measure  in  quesdon  can,  therefore,  only  be  regarded  as. 
an  anticipadon  of  that  which  must  at  any  rate  have  beea- 
put  in  execudon  in  a  short  time;  and  anticipated  at  a  mo* 
ment  when  the  consequences  were  most  beneficial,  by  the  in« 
tervention  of  a  breathing  time  from  fresh  taxation.  — -  And 
let  it  be  recollected  with  triumphant  pride  by  every  true. 
Briton,  that  this  has  taken  place  in  the  concluding  years  of 
a  war  of  unexampled  duradpn  and  unequalled  expence  ;• 
when  twenty-two  years  of  continued  hostilides  had  swelled- 
the  expenditure  of  the  country  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
1 14,000,000  sterling  per  annum }  and  when  the  salvadon 
of  Europe  had  been  effected  by  the  unremitdng  fcurtitude 
and  perseverance  of  this  nadon  in  the  support  of  burthens 
which  no  other  p^ple  could  have  borne  for  a  tentji  part  of. 
the  time. 

Let  us  trust,  then  my  Lord,  that  the  good  sense  and  pa- 
triodc  discrimination  of  Englishman*  will  enable  them  to  7^, 
predate  the  motives  of  those  who,  to  promote  the  paltry^ 
views  of  themselves  and  their  facdon,  wilfully  misrepre- 
sent  the  measures  of  Government,  and  the .  real  situation  %, 
of  the  country  either  in  finance  or  genenll  politics.  • 

Thank  Heavent  9J  Lord,  both  the  political  and  the  fi- 
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nancial  state  8F  the  British  Empire  at  the  opening  of  the 
Hew  year,  are  such  as  to  inspire  a  just  and  happy  confidence 
in  its  continued  and  increasing  prosperity.  And  whatever 
temporary  embarrassment  may  appear  to  have  taken  place 
trith  respect  to  the  interests  of  the  landed  part  of  the  com- 
munity, though  certainly  much  general  inconvenience,  and 
even  great  individual  distress  has  arisen  from  it,  yet  the  con- 
sequences are  only  for  a  time,  and  must  be  regarded  but  as 
the  natural  retrocession  of  a  strescm  which  has  been  flowing 
with  unnatural  and  overstrained  rapidity,  and  has  met  with 
a  strong  and  sudden  check  of  tide.  It  is  that  which  has  hap- 
pened almost  invariably  on  the  return  of  peace,  after  a  war 
rfany  length  and  extent.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  Ameri- 
can war  in  1783  the  same  general  confusion,  the  same  stag- 
iiat>on  of  the  markets,  the  same  failure  of  payments ;  and 
even  a  still  greater  number  of  bankruptcies  were  the  conse- 
quence of  he  sudden  stop  of  the  Government  contracts,  and 
of  the  demand  for  the  supplievS  of  war.  But  what  followed  \ 
■i— a  diversion  of  the  employment  of  capital  into  new  channels ; 
and  an  increase  of  commerce,  of  agriculture,  and  of  general 
■health,  which  led  us  to  the  height  of  financial  prosperity, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  those  immense  resources  which 
have  enabled  us  to  prosecute,  to  its  successful  and  triumphant 
termination,  the  most  important  war  in  which  the  country 
has  ever  been  engaged,  and  have  placed  on  the  brows  of  Bri- 
tain a  wreath  of  such  unfading  glory  as  veils  the  laurels  of 
Greece  and  Rome  in  deep  and  dark  eclipse.  A  war,  in  the 
direction  of  which  you,  my  Lord,  and  your  Colleagues,  have 
pursued  a  line  of  conduct  so  happily  illustrative  of  that  due 
combination  of  prudence  and  resolution  inculcated  by  Ma- 
tfbiavel. 

^^Verum  ita  rertan  admmstrationem  prudentid  et  htmuau 
itale  temperat ;  ne  nimid  eonfidentid  incautum,  aut  drffideru 
Md  nonfcrendum  ^ffidat. " 

'  .  ^  FALKLAND. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  following  sheets  comprise  the  writer's  observations 
on  the  expediency  of  raishig  the  legal  rate  of  interest, 
which  were  contained  in  a  pamphlet ;  the  principal  object 
of  which  was  to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  repealing 
the  first  annuity  act.  That  has  since  been  ^  done.  The 
usury  laws  now  excite  so  much  interest,  that  the  writer  is 
induced  to  re-publish  his  observations  upon  them  with 
some  additions :  he  has  subjoined  some  remarks  on  the 
proposed  prohibition  of  grants  of  redeemable  annuities 
and  the  general  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest 

LincoMs-Inn, 
\9.th  Feb.  1816. 


CONSIDERATIONS,  &c. 


The  notion  that  it  was  immoral  to  make  interest  of  money  has 
happily  long  been  exploded.  Palej  justly  smiles  at  a  provision  in 
a  statute  of  James  the  1st.  which  prohibited  beyond  a  certain  rate 
of  interest  to  be  taken  (and  consequently  allowed  it  under  that 
rate), « that  this  statute  shall  not  be  construed  or  expounded  to  allow 
Ae  practice  of  usury  in  point  of  religion  or  conscience.'"*  Jeremy 
Bentham,  in  his  able  defence  of  usury,  is  very  facetious  on  the 
passage  usually  quoted  from  Aristotle,  that  <<  all  money  is  in  its 
nature  barren.''  He  justly  observes,  that  a  consideration  which 
d^fnot  happen  to  present  itself  to  that  great  philosopher,  but 
which,  had  it  happened  to  present  itself,  might  not  have  been 
altogether  unworthy  of  his  notice,  is,  that  though  a  daric  would 
not  beget  another  daric,  any  more  than  it  would  a  ram  or  an 
ewe,  yet  for  a  daric  which  a  man  borrowed  he  might  get  a  ram 
and  a  couple  of  ewes,  and  that  the  ewes,  were  the  ram  left  with 
them  a  certain  time,  would  probably  not  be  barren  :  that  then  at 
the  end  of  the  year  he  would  find  himself  master  of  his  three  sheep, 
together  with  two  if  not  three  lambs :  and  that  if  he  sold  his 
sheep  again  to  pay  his  daric,  and  gave  one  of  his  lambs  for  the  use 
of  it  in  the  mean  time,  he  would  be  two  lambs,  or;  at  least,  one 
lamb,  richer  than  if  he  had  made  no  such  bargain.^ 
The  precept  in  the  law  of  Moses,  which  had  long  been  consi- 

■  Paley's  Mor.  Phil,  book  3.  part  1.  c.  10.  *  Defence,  p.  101. 
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dered  to  stand  in  the  way  of  taking  any  interest,  was  at  length 
discovered  to  have  related  to  transactions  between  Jews  alone,  and 
not  to  affect  the  karterings  of  Christians  !  When  usury,  as  it  was 
then  termed,  was  allowed,  most  states   fixed  the  amount  of  profit 
which  might  be  taken  on  loans.     This  established  a  distinction  in 
terms  \  what  the  law  allowed  was  termed  interest,  any  rate  beyond 
that  was  deemed  usury.     The  rate  varied  in  every  state  and  every 
age  according  to  the  degree  of  commerce  in  the  country  and  the 
safety   of  loans.      In  most   states   an   arbitrary   rate   was   fixed. 
Hume  says,  that  if  we  consider  the  whole  connexion  of  causes  and 
effects,  interest  is  the  barometer  of  the  state,  and  its  lowness  is  a 
^gn  almost  infallible  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  a  people.    It 
proves  the  increase  of  industry,  and  its  prompt  circulation  through 
the  whole  state,  little  inferior  to  a  demonstration.'     This  is  so 
universally  admitted,   that  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  anxiety 
manifested  in  most  countries  to  keep  down  the  rate  of  interest 
Adam  Smith,  however,  has  said,  and,  I  think,  justly,  if  rightly 
understood,  that  no  law  can  reduce  the  conunon  rate  of  interest 
below  the  lowest  ordinary  market  rate  at  the  time  when  that  law 
was  made.   Notwithstanding  the  edict  of  1 766,  by  which  the  French 
King  attempted  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  from  five  to  four  per 
cent.,  money  continued  to  be  lent  in  France  at  five  per  cent, 
the   law  being   evaded   in  several   different   ways.*      This  pro- 
position should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  and  it  might  be  extend^to 
the  case  of  the  lowest  ordinary  market  rate  of  interest,  niag 
above  the  rate  fixed  after  the  law  had  passed.     Mr*  Bentham  has 
questioned  this  position.^     It  may  be  conceded  to  him,  that  a  law 
may  be  so  strictly  framed  as  to  prevent  any  possible  evasion  ac- 
cording to  the  letter.     But  yet  if  the  wants  of  mankind  rise  above 
the  law,  it  must,  however  strictly  penned,  give  way  to  thenu    It 
will  either  be  openly  disregarded,  or  evaded,  with  the  tacit  consent 
of  all  parties.     This  experience  shews.     Montesquieu  observeiy 
that  «  Le  loi  de  Mahomet  confonde  Tusure  avec  le  prSt  a  int^r£t. 
.  L'usure  augmente  dans  les  pais  Mahometans  a  proportion  de  la 
8everite  de  la  defence :  le  preteur  s'indemnise  du  p6ril  de  la  con- 
travention." ^    He  states  to  what  a  pitch  usury  reached  in  Rome, 

"  Essay  of  Interest.  *  Book  2.  c.  10.  vol.  f .  p.  45.  edit.  ISM. 

^  Defence  of  Usury,  Letter  f.  ^  L'£sprit  des  Loix,  c.  19. 
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on  account  of  the  little  security  which  the  creditor  had ;  and  he 
justly  observes,  that  <<  Les  loix  extremes  dans  le  bien  font  naltre 
ie  mal  extreme  ;  il  falut  payer  pour  le  pret  de  I'argent,  et  pour  le 
danger  des  peines  de  la  loi."  '  Bentham  himself  states,  that  in 
Russia,  where  he  wrote  his  Defence  of  usury,  the  rate  fixed  by 
law  was  five  per  cent.  ^  that  many  people  lent  money,  and  nobody 
at  that  rate.  The  mode  in  which  greater  interest  was  taken 
strongly  shows,  that  the  letter  of  the  law  was  sufficient,  but  was 
disregarded  by  the  convention  of  the  parties. 

In  England,  whenever  the  ordinary  market  rate  exceeded  the 
legal  rate,  the  law  has  constantly  been  evaded.  The  rate  of  inte* 
rest  was  first  fixed  in  this  country,  in  the  37  H.  8.,^  the  rate  w||| 
K)  per  cent.^  In  the  5th  of  Edward  the  6th,  it  was  rendered 
illegal  to  take  any  interest,  but  notwithstanding  this  law,  the 
common  rate  of  interest  was  at  this  time  14  per  cent.,'  from  which 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  act  of  H.  8.  had  not  been  honored 
much  in  the  observance. 

'  Ten  pey  cent,  was  again  allowed  in  the  13th  of  Elizabeth.* 
The  impolicy  of  a  total  prohibition  of  interest,  appears  to  have 
been  deeply  felt.  It  is  recited  in  the  act,  by  which  the  statute  of 
Henry  the  8th  was  revived,  that  the  act  of  Edward  the  6th  "  hath 
not  done  so  much  good  as  was  hoped  it  should,  but  rather  the  said 
vice  of  usury,  and,  specially  by  way  of  sale  of  wares,  and  shifts  of 
i^jjfefest,  hath  much  more  exceedingly  abounded,  to  the  utter 
ingoing  of  many  gentlemen,  merchants,  occupiers,  and  others, 
and  to  the  importable  hurt  of  the  commonwealth." 

This  act  was  limited  to  five  years,  but  "  forasmuch  as  it  was 
by  proof  and  experience  found  to  be  very  necessary  and  profitable 
for  the  commonwealth  of  this  realm,"  it  was  in  the  same  reign 
made  perpetual.^ 

In  the  2 1  St  of  James  I.  interest  was  reduced  to  8  per  cent. 
The  act  was  to  continue  for  seven  years  only,^  but  it  was  made 

■  UEsprit  (les  Loix,  c.  21 ;  and  see  c.  «2. 

*  Paley  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  was  the  first 
that  tolerated  tlie  receiving  of  interest  in  England  at  all ;  vol.  1.  p.  100,  edit. 
1788. 

5  37  H.  8.  c.  9.  s.  3.        ♦  5  and  6  Ed.  0.  c.  20.        ^  Hume,  vol.  4,  3.52. 

*  13  EJiz.  c,  8.  '  39  Eiiz.  c.  18.  s.  31,  32.  '  21  Jac  1.  c.  17. 
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petpetual  in  the  succeeding  reign/  During  the  commonweildi  Ai 
fate  was  reduced  to  6  per  cent.,*  and  this  was  adopted  by  tk 
Itth  of  Charles  the  lid,'  and  finally,  in  the  12th  of  Anne,  it  wai 
lowered  to  5  per  cent.,^  at  which  it  now  stands. 

It  has  been  justly  observed  of  these  laws,  that  they  were  all 
made  with  propriety,  as  they  followed  the  market  rate  of  interest 
Tbb  assertion  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  recital  in  the  act  of  Charlei 
the  lid,  which  expressly  states,  <<  that  in  fresh  memory  the  13u 
fall  from  8  to  6  in  the  hundred,  by  a  late  constant  'practice  (am 
Aerefore  the  practice  must  have  continued  after  the  restoration) 
hath  found  the  like  success,"  &c.     But  it  states,  that  «  it  is  thi 
^deavour  of  some  at  present  to  reduce  it  back  agaui  in  practice  U 
the  allowance  of  the  statute  still  in  force,  to  8  in  the  hundred,  tc 
the  great  discouragement  of  ingenuity,"  &c.     And  for  these  rea< 
tons  the  statute  was  made.     Child,'  who  proposed  the  reduction 
of  interest  from  6  to  4  per  cent,  about  the  year  1669,  does  not  per* 
haps  put  the  doctrine  upon  its  true  principles,  but  he  proves  twt 
important  facts,  viz.  that  interest  in  Holland  was  3  per^cent.,  and 
that  the  market  rate  of  interest  at  home  was  not  so  high  as  the 
legal  rate.     He  states  positively  «  from  fact  and  experience,  thai 
the  goldsmiths  in  London,"  who  then  acted  as  bankers,  <<  couk 
have  what  money  they  would  upon  their  servants'  notes  only  f 
4/.  105.  per  cent.,  before  the  late  emergencies  of  state  which 
could  demonstrate,  have  very  much  obstructed  the  natural  £4f 
interest  with  us."    Some  of  the  early  acts,  however,  were  flV 
to  protect  those  who  borrow  in  order  to  squander.     Those  1 
borrow  only  with  a  view  to  profit  can  protect  themselves.     . 
there  are  circumstances  in  which  perhaps  the  legislature  may 
ture  to  fix  the  rate.     If  there  were  no  want  of  money  if 
country,  but  high  rates  of  interest  were  allowed  to  be  taken 
foreign  commerce  were  neglected  in  order  to  make  great  pf 
the  money  at  home,  and  the  landed  proprietors  were  oppref 
the  monied  men,  an  act  reducing  interest  to  an  equitable  r 
would  be  productive  of  good  to  all  parties. 

Dr.  Adam  Smith  says,  that  the  rate  of  interest  ought  a 

'  3  Car.  1.  c.  4.  s.  5.  *  Schobeirs  Acts. 

'12  Car.  9.  c.  13,  confirined  by  13  Car.  2.  staL  1.  c.  14. 
^  18  Aon.  Stat.  3.  c.  16.  ^  Discourse  on  Tncf 
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be  somewhat  abore  the  lowest  market  price  which  is  commonly 
paid  for  the  use  of  money,  by  those  who  can  give  the  most  un* 
doubted  security.  If  the  legal  rate  should  be  fixed  below  the 
lowest  market  rate,  the  effects  of  this  fixation  must  be  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  a  total  prohibition  of  interest.  The  creditor  will 
not  lend  his  money  for  less  than  the  use  of  it  is  worth,  and  the 
debtor  must  pay  him  for  the  risk  which  he  nms  by  accepting  the 
full  value  of  that  use.  If  it  is  fixed  precisely  at  the  lowest  price, 
it  ruins  with  honest  people,  who  respect  the  laws  of  their  country, 
the  credit  of  those  who  cannot  give  the  very  best  security,  and 
obliges  them  to  have  recourse  to  exorbitant  usurers.  In  a  country, 
such  as  Great  Britain,  where  money  is  lent  to  Government  alB 
per  cent.,  and  to  privale  people  on  good  security  at  4  and  4J,  the 
present  legal  rate  is  perhaps  as  proper  as  any.' 


In  this  country  people  with  slender  and  uncertain  securities 
have  long  found  themselves  compelled  to  give  more  than  five  per 
cent,  for  the  loan  of  money.  This  was  legally  done  by  selling  an 
annuity.  Thus,  if  A.  wanted  1000/.  and  had  only,  for  example, 
a  life  estate  to  give  as  a  security,  and  was  willing  to  give  more 
than  the  legal  rate  of  interest  for  the  loan,  he  sold  an  annuity  to 
ibfi  lender,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  agreed 
upon,  and  also  the  charge  oi  insuring  A.'s  life  ;  so  that  the  lendet^s 
principal  was  not  in  jeopardy. 

The  practice  of  raising  money  by  the  sale  of  life  annuities  was  a 
mere  shift  to  evade  the  statutes  of  usury.  The  principal  evils 
which  formerly  attended  this  mode  of  raising  money  were  two  :— 
First  the  enormous  interest  given  ^  and,  secondly,  the  want  of  a 
power  in  the  grantor  to  redeem  or  re-purchase  the  annuity.  Hie 
rate  of  interest  paid  did  not  often  appear  on  the  face  of  the  instru- 
ment :  a  fair  price  was  copimoniy  stated,  but  the  consideration 
was  actually  advanced  in  goods,  which  were  immediately  after- 
wards purchased  by  the  lender,  through  an  agent,  at  a  much  less 
price  than  the  borrower  gave  for  them  5  on  the  deeds  it  appeared, 
perhaps,  that  only  10  per  cent,  was  taken,  whereas,  in  point  of 

■  SmUh's  W.  of  Nations,  Vol.  4.c.  4. 
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fact,  20  was  possibly  obtained  by  the  fraudulent  reducdon  of  the 
purchase-money.     This  practice  exists  at  this  moment  in  loans  by 
professed  money-lenders  to  necessitous  persons,  and  always  will 
exist  while  extravagant  and  needy  persons  are  desirous  to  borrow 
money  on  slender  securities.     A  power  to  re-purchase  was  omitted 
in  the  grants  of  life  annuities,  not  because  these  transactions  were 
bona  fide  sales,  but  on  account  of  a  notion  which  then  prerailed, 
that  a  power  of  re-purchase,  even  in  the  grantor,  tainted  the  trans- 
action, and  rendered  it  usurious.     It  had  long  been  held,  that  the 
sale  of  a  life  annuity,  at  a  rate  exceeding  legal  interest,  was  not 
usurious,  because   the  principal  was   bona   fide   put  in   hazard. 
Bkt  so  late  as  1743,  Lord  Hardwick  laid  it  down,  that  when  an^ 
nuities  were  redeemable,  the  Court  looked  upon  it  as  an  evasion  of 
the  statute  of  usury,  and  only  a  loan  of  money.     Under  this  im- 
pression, upon  all  grants  of  annuities,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  raise  money  at  an  illegal  interest,  it  was  understood  between 
the  parties,  though  not  so  expressed  in  the  deeds,  that  they  might 
be  redeemed  on  payment  of  the  principal  sum,  with  the  arrears, 
and  half  a  year's  payment  as  a  bonus.'     It  has*  been  decided,  that 
where   the  power  to   re-purchase,    although  agreed  upon,   was 
omitted  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties,  upon  the  understand- 
ing that  it  would  be  usury,  a  court  of  equity  cannot  relieve  the 
grantor  in  case  the  grantee  refuses  to  let  the  purchase  be  redeem- 
able,  and  of  course  the  grantor  had  no  remedy  at  law  i  but  dlis 
decision  was  not  made  till  several  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
first  annuity  act.     There  are  several  cases  in  which  the  point  has 
been   decided,  which   circumstance   sufficiently   proves,  what  is 
otherwise  well  known,  that  it  was  the  common  practice  to  sufier 
the  right  of  re-purchase  to  rest  on  parol  agreement.* 

Early  in  the  present  reign  the  attention  of  the  legislature  was 
drawn  to  this  mode  of  evading  the  statutes  of  usury.  The  princi- 
pal desire  appears  to  have  been  to  render  all  annuities  redeemable. 
An  act  was  ultimately  passed,  the  principal  objects  of  which  werei 
to  give  publicity  to  the  grants  of  all  life  annuities  upon  infirm  se- 
curities, whether  redeemable  or  not,  and  whether  held  for  the  life 
of  the  grantor  or  of  the  grantee,  and  particularly  to  put  on  reconi 

'  Commons'  Journal,  vol.  36,  p.  489. 
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die  lutme  of  the  real  purchaser,  which  it  was  hoped  would  restrain 
die  penucious  practice  of  raising  money  by  the  sale  of  life  annui- 
ties 'f  and,  secondly!  to  prevent  life  annuities  from  being  granted 
for  any  other  than  money  consideration,  and  wholly  to  crush  all 
fiich  dealings  with  infants. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  legislature,  by  a 
JMparate  act,  to  supply  the  omission  in  the  one  actually  passed,  of 
a  power  to  grantors  in  all  cases  to  repurchase  annuities  for  livesy 
and  to  make  adequate  provision  against  the  enormous  rates  of  inte- 
rest then  received  upon  loans  in  the  shape  of  life  annuities.  With 
this  view  a  committee  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  laws 
against  usury,  and  the  practice  of  granting  life  annuities.  A  verj 
able  report  was  framed,  which  is  printed  in  the  36th  volume  of 
tbe  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  p.  489.  The  result  of 
the  enquiries  as  to  the  practice  of  granting  life  annuities,  was,  that 
nx  years'  purchase  was  the  market  price  on  any  life  from  twenty- 
one  to  fifty  inclusive :  that  the  charge  even  amongst  fair  practi- 
tioners, was  5  per  cent,  upon  the  price,  including  the  expense  of 
die  deeds,  except  the  judgment,  for  which  51.  more  was  paid : 
diat  it  was  understood,  though  not  so  expressed  in  the  deeds,  that 
they  might  be  redeemed  on  payment  of  the  principal  sum  with  the 
mears,  and  half  a  year's  payment  as  a  bonus.  In  stating  the 
result  of  their  enquiry  into  the  real  value  of  life  annuities,  the 
iOQunittee  observed,  that  they  were  satisfied  that  before  the  period 
rhen  annuities  became  so  common,  annuities  for  life  of  the  grantor 
rere  purchased  at  a  price  much  nearer  their  real  value  than  they 
lad  been  since.  They  stated  that  the  transaction  was  formally  a 
ale,  but  in  substance  it  was  a  loan  of  money  upon  a  perishable 
ecarity,  where  the  advantage  taken  bears  no  proportion  to  the. 
lazard,  though  that  hazard  may  be  estimated,  and  in  other  trans- 
cdons  where  there  is  a  real  sale  of  a  life  interest,  or  a  reversion 
xpectant  upon  it  is  estimated  with  reasonable  certainty.  They 
osdy  dwelt  with  great  force  on  the  evil  tendency  of  this  practice,, 
nd  stated,  that  all  advantage  beyond  the  rate  to  be  prescribed, 
flight  to  be  deemed  usurious,  and  made  subject  to  the  penalties 
igainst  usury,  with  an  exception  only  of  the  lives  of  those  who» 
torn  the  nature  of  their  employment,  are  exposed  to  peculiar 
lazard  i  and  that  all  annuities  ought  to  be  redeemable,  because  if 
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a  Eair  consideration  is  paid,  the  redemption  nerer  can  be  a  leas  to 
the  person  possessed  of  an  interest  which  is  daily  diminishing. 

A  string  of  resolutions  founded  on  this  report  was  moved*  By 
die  first  it  was  resolved,  that  the  purchase  of  annuities  for  the  life 
of  the  grantor,  being  generally  intended  as  a  loan  of  money,  ought 
to  be  regulated  accordingly.  This  resolution  was  agreed  to.  The 
other  resolutions  went  to  establish  a  scale  of  the  compeosataons 
to  be  taken  for  risks,  and  to  make  it  usury  to  take  any  greater  sum 
by  way  of  life  annuity,  than  such  compensation  and  legal  interest. 
These  were  postponed,  but  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  bill 
founded  on  the  report,  which  was  accordingly  brought  in,  b«t 
afterwards  dropped. 

The  provisions  actually  made,  therefore,  although  they  extended 
tb  all  life  annuities  granted  upon  infirm  securities,  only  gave  pub<* 
licity  to  the  transaction,  and  guarded  the  grantors  from  the  pay- 
ment being  made  in  goods.  The  legislature  renounced  the  attempt 
to  fix  the  price  of  annuities,  and  to  make  them  all  redeemable. 

In  the  argument  upon  the  bill  Lord  Mansfield  avowed  that  the 
grand  object  of  the  bill  was,  according  to  his  apprehension,  €D  lead 
to  the  redemption  of  annuities  granted  without  any  power  to  te- 
purchasc.  Irredeemable  annuities  no  longer  exist.  But  this  has 
not  been  a  direct  consequence  of  the  act.  The  consideration 
which  the  subject  received,  led  to  a  general  opinion,  thit  a  po#er 
in  the  grantor  to  redeem  was  not  usurious  \  and  this  was  io  f«By 
admitted  in  the  original  frame  of  the  bill,  that  it  was  no  k^ger 
teft  to  the  honor  of  the  lender,  or  purchaser  as  he  is  c^led,  bift  an 
express  power  to  repurchase  was  inserted  in  every  grant  of  ^  Kfc 
annuity.  The  point  is  so  clear  at  this  day,  that  the  traHtactbn 
cannot  be  impeached,  although  it  appears  dn  the  faee  of  the  deeds 
that  the  lender  has  secured  his  principal  by  an  assurance  on  die 
borrower's  life.  It  is  not  unusual  to  make  the  grantor  tovefkltH: 
to  appear  at  a  life  insurance  office,  at  the  request  of  the  lehdttf,  ill 
order  that  the  grantor's  life  may  be  insured ;  and  if  the  gfanftAr  is 
likely  to  quit  the  kingdom,  he  further  engages  to  pay  any  mddi<* 
tional  premium  which  may  become  payable  on  account  of  the 
increased  risk. 

The  act  has  certainly  had  the  operation  of  entirtly  ytffftriSeag 
the  paymtsnt  of  the  consideration  in  ^oods  \  but  this  is  silb0t»H 
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tiiOy  of  little  moment.  The  device  is  no  longer  necessary ;  for 
It  law  an  annuity  is  valid  although  the  consideration  is  so  small  in 
aunount,  as  to  be  merely  nominal  \  and  equity  at  this  day  will  .not 
set  aside  an  annuity  for  mere  inadequacy  of  consideration,  although 
it  appears  that  the  lender  has  secured  his  principal  by  an  assurance 
on  the  grantor's  life ;  consequently  a  man  lending  money  on  an 
antiuity,  has  now  no  temptation  to  increase  his  gain  by  the  nomi* 
Bal  sale  of  goods. 

If,  as  the  preamble  of  the  act  states,  the  pernicious  practice  of 
fsusing  money  by  the  sale  of  life  annuities  was  much  promoted 
by  the  secrecy  with  which  such  transactions  were  conducted,  yet 
the  converse  has  not  followed  by  the  publicity  given  to  them ;    on 
the  contrary,  the  enrolment  enabled  lenders  to  search  for  incum- 
brances against  needy  men,  and  so  far  rendered  loans  to  them  inor» 
secure,  and  the  legality  of  annuities,  with  a  power  oT  repurchases 
hiving  been  admitted,  tlie  transactions  complained  of  were  itifi- 
nitely  promoted  by  the  very  act  which  was  intended  to  rept««» 
them.     The  stigma  which  attached  to  persons  dealing  in  annuities 
would  in  some  instances  deter  respectable  persons  ffoitt  buying 
them,  inasmuch  as  the  transaction  woiild  be  put  on  fecdfd.    This 
very  circumstance,  however,  in  its  tendency  operated  against  boiw 
lowers.     Its  effect  was  to  throw  the  whole  supply  of  the  market 
i&io  the  hands  of  men  who  did  not  seruple  to  make  the  most  of  it^ 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  publish  the  transaction. 

•  In  regard  to  the  comnrKm  expenses  of  the  borrower  of  money  by 
way  of  aimuity,  they  are  infinitely  higher  even  amongst  regtdar 
men,  than  they  were  when  the  subject  was  under  consideration  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Every  security  which  can  be  obtained 
is  generally  taken,  and  what  never  happens  upon  a  regular  loan, 
a  warrant  of  attorney,  and  a  judgment  actually  ekitered  upon  it, 
are,  I  may  say,  invariably  taken,  with  liberty  to  sue-out  execution 
Jf  the  annuity  is  a  few  weeks  in  arrear. 


Since  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Conmions,  in  1777,  that 
the  purchase  of  annuities  for  the  life  of  the  grantor  being  generally 
intended  as  a  loan  of  money,  ought  to  be  regulated  accordingly,  a 
new  description  of  borrowers  of  money,  by  way  of  life  annuities. 
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has  sprung  up.— Builders  and  petty  tradesmen  having  only  lease-* 
hold  estates  to  offer  as  a  security,  and  generally  of  insufficient 
Talue — a  security  not  like  a  life  estate,  which  is  mostly  sufficient 
in  value,  but  insufficient  in  the  limit  assigned  to  its  duration, 
whereas  the  former  estates  are  generally  sufficient  in  the  extent  of 
the  interest,  but  insufficient  in  value.     In  regard  to  them  there- 
fore a  new  rule  was  adopted  :    the  annuities  were  taken  for  the 
lives  of  three  persons  and  the  life  of  the  longest  liver.     This  was 
done  to  prevent  the  immediate  necessity  of  an  assurance,  and  the 
actual  value  of  an  annuity  on  such  lives  is  never  taken  into  consi- 
deration, but  the  lender  is  perhaps  satisfied  with  a  bare  10  per 
cent,  without  adding  the  charge  of  an  assurance  to  it,  because  it 
is  morally  certain  that   the  annuity  will  be  redeemed  before  it 
becomes  necessary  to  insure.     In  some  instances  more  lives  than 
three  have  been  added.     As  the  transaction  is  in  effect  a  pure 
loan,  at  the  given  rate  of  interest,  the  lender  would,  if  the  law 
allowed  it,  take  a   perpetual  annuity  paying  that  rate,  subject  to 
fedemption,  because  it  never  enters  into  his  calculation  to  put  his 
capital  in  hazard,  but  he  intends  eventually  to  receive  back  hit 
capital,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  receive  the  stipulated  rate  of  inte- 
rest for  the  use  of  it. 

The  bill  which  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
afterwards  dropped,  was  levelled  only  against  annuities  for  the 
lives  of  grantors :  they  were  treated  in  every  instance  as  loans,  a 
scale  of  risks  was  framed,  and  it  was  made  usurious  to  take  more . 
than  legal  interest  and  the  specified  allowance  for  the  risk.     Had 
this  bill  passed  into  a  law,  there  appears  to  be  little  reason  to 
doubt  but  that  it  would  soon  have  been  evaded.    Annuities  would 
have  been  taken  for  three  lives,  not  of  course  including  the  life  of 
the  grantor,  at  higher  rates,  even  from  persons  having  only  life 
estates  *,  the  lender  would  thus  have  been  enabled,  as  usual,  to 
insure  the  grantor's  life,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enjoy  his  10  or  12 
percent.     Annuities  for  three  lives,  such  as  are  at  present  granted, 
would  have  remained  as  they  now  do ;    the  act  would  not  have 
embraced  them. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  resolution  was  founded  appears 
to  be  that  on  determinable  securities  somewhat  above  the  legal 
ratt  of  interest  should  be  allowed,  together  with  a  sum  aufficient 
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to  cover  the  risk.  But  there  were  insurmountable  objections  to 
die  measure.  First,  it  is  not  to  be  endured  that  a  man  may  not  sell 
an  irredeemable  annuity.  He  may  sell  his  life  estate,  and  why 
not  part  of  the  interest  in  it  ?  Secondly,  as  the  addition  to  the 
legal  interest  was  only  allowed  in  the  shape  of  an  annuity,  that 
is,  where  the  lender  could  not  enforce  the  re-payment  of  the 
principal,  although  the  borrower  was  allowed  at  any  time  to  pay 
it  off,  it  is  manifest  that  no  money  would  ever  have  been  lent  in 
this  way.  For  the  small  allowance  beyond  the  actual  value  of 
the  risk  (which  actual  value  would  be  expended  in  insuring  the  life, 
or  if  retained,  would  only  be  an  equivalent  for  the  risk),  would 
not  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  men  to  tie  up  their  money  at 
the  option  of  the  borrower  during  his  life.  It  allowed  a  man  to 
take,  let  us  say  six  per  cent,  instead  of  five,  provided  he  gave  up 
his  power  to  call  for  the  principal  during  the  borrower's  life. 
Tliese  are  terms  coupled  with  the  trouble  and  difficulty  in  these 
cases  of  insuring  the  life  and  compelling  payment  of  the  annuity, 
which  no  man  would  accept ;  and  yet  as  money  will  fetch  greater 
interest  in  the  market,  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  it 
would  not  by  some  subterfuge  have  been  obtained. 


Previously  to  the  close  of  the  war,  this  country  had  arrived  at 
that  state  in  which,  if  the  foregoing  observations  are  well  founded, 
the  laws  against  usury  must  necessarily  be  inefficient.  For  although 
a  man  could  not  justify  the  taking  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  a  simple 
loan  ;  yet  he  could,  by  a  circuitous  route,  sanctioned  by  Parliament 
itself,  attain  the  same  object.  As  to  the  real  state  of  the  market^ 
it  was  an  undeniable  fact,  that  money  was  not  to  be  had  on  the 
most  unexceptionable  security  at  5  per  cent.  Of  course,  from 
friendship  or  other  motives,  this  somedmes  happened,  but  a  mort- 
gage was  rarely  seen,  unless  where  an  estate  was  sold  with  an 
agreement  to  let  part  of  the  money  remain  for  a  given  time  on  the 
security  of  it ;  or  in  some  few  instances  of  trust  money  directed 
to  be  laid  out  at  interest  on  real  securities.  If  we  consider  that  a 
scale  has  always  been  preserved  between  the  rates  of  interest,  keep- 
ing within  the  rate  allowed  by  law,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
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security)  it  will  appear  at  once,  why  money  could  not  be  had  on 
mortgage  at  5  per  cent.  When  that  rate  was  fixed,  it  was  abovt  1 
per  cent,  more  than  was  taken  on  good  security ;  and  thus  a  man 
haying  a  bad  security,  had  a  fair  chance  in  the  market,  as  he  could 
legully  give  a  greater  rate  of  interest  tlian  could  b«  obtained  with 
good  security.  Money  was  then  lent  to  Gk)vemment  at  5  per  cent. 
But  what  was  the  case  at  the  time  to  which  I  allude  ?  GoTemment 
itself  gave  5  per  cent.,  and  sometimes  more ;  and  as  the  security  of 
the  state  is  considered  better  than  that  of  any  individual,  and 
money  lent  on  such  security  can  so  readily  be  called  in,  it  may  be 
thought  that  Ministers  had  the  market  to  themselves  ;  and  so  they 
inevitably  would  have  had,  if  money  could  by  no  shift  have  been 
lent  ^t  more  than  5  per  cent.  But  this  was  not  so.  The  land* 
holder,  and  persons  with  worse  securities,  were  compelled  to  bor- 
row, and  others  would  lend  them  money,  although  certainly  not 
at  legal  rates.  This  at  once  explains  the  rise  and  progress  of  life 
annuities.  In  the  few  instances  in  which  money  was  lent  on  mort<^ 
gage,  it  was  I  believe  not  unusual  to  privately  stipulate,  that  the 
propepy-tax  should  not  be  deducted  by  the  borrower,  notwith- 
standing the  law  to  the  contrary.  And  although  it  may  startle 
some  to  hear  it,  yet  instances  were  not  wanting,  of  money  being 
raised  by  way  of  annuity,  upon  three  lives,  paying  ten  per  cent, 
upon  unincumbered  fee  simple  estates,  of  great  annual  value.  Great 
#ums  were  given  to  agents  for  loans  at  5  per  cent,  on  the  best  se- 
^uritie» ;  so  that  the  borrower  paid  severely,  although  the  lender 
fms  not  benefited.  I'he  necessary  consequence  was,  that  the  laws 
•gainst  usury  were  completely  evaded,  with  the  full  knowledge, 
ttfeyj  with  the  sanction,  of  the  legislature,  under  the  colour  of 
^alAts  of  life  annuities,  which  were  only  real  transactions  to  the 
W^ent  of  tying  up  the  lender's  capital,  during  the  period  agreed 
Vipon;  tit  which  time  he  secured  the  re*payment  of  it  at  the  ex- 
•petwe  of  Hie^borrower^  and  in  the  mean  time  received  from  10  to 
'I'S  ^er  cent,  profit.  The  knowledge  that  this  was  a  mere  evasion 
of  the  bw,  which,  although  allowed,  was  stigmatized,  drove  fair 
purchasers,  if  they  nrast  be  called  so,  out  of  the  market,  and  left 
the  borrower  exposed  to  every  species  ef  oppression.  There  werfi 
'{•should  apprehend,  few  loans  by  way  of  annuity,  for  which  in  4e 
^tst  year  (induding  expenses)  the  borrower  did  not  p«y  ^5  ^pcK 
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cent.y  and  there  were  certainly  many  on  which  more  was  paid. 
Uader  these  circumstances,  to  restore  the  private  borrower  to  his 
£ur  chance  in  the  market,  it  would  have  been  essential  to  increase 
t^  rate  of  interest.     To  place  borrowers  on  the  same  footing  as 
they  stood  at  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  the  highest  rate  of  interest 
should  have  been  fixed  at  7  per  cent.     Experience  has  shewn  that 
money  will  find  its  value  in  the  market  \  that,  on  the  one  hand,  if 
the  legal  rate  is  fixed  too  low,  a  higher  will  by  one  mean  or  another 
be  obtained  ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  rate  is  fixed  too  high, 
yet  the  market  price  wUl  not  rise  on  that  account.     The  first  pro- 
position has  already  been  considered.     The  second  is  proved   by 
the  circumstance,  that  although  the  statute  of  Anne  authorized  5 
per  cent,  to  be  taken,  yet  in  point  of  fact,  until  late  times  5  per 
cent,  never  was  obtained.     The  rate  of  interest  ou  good  landed 
security,  varied  from  3^  to  4. J  per  cent,  and  an  instance  rarely  oc- 
curred that  5  per  cent,  was  taken.     Where  that  rate  was  reserved, 
it  was  used  only  as  a  spur  to  prompt  payment,  for  it  was  usual  to 
provide,  that  if  4  per  cent,  was  regularly  paid,  that  should  be  acr 
cepted  in  lieu  of  the  5  reserved.     These  are  facts  with  which 
every  oue  in  the  habit  of  looking  over  titles   is  well   acquainted. 
With  this  evidence  before  us,  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose,  that  if 
7  per  cent,  were  allowed  to  be  taken  instead  of  Sy  the  former  would 
always  be  obtained.     We  have  decisive  evidence,  that  if  money  is 
not  of  that  value  in  the  market,  the  full  legal  rate  will  not  be  ob- 
tained, although  it  may  be  legally  taken.     It  might  as  well  be  sup- 
posed, that  any  one  can  get  what  he  chooses  to  ask  for  his  house, 
because  he  may  lawfully  take  what  he  can  get.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  7  per  cent,  should  be  obtained  without  difficulty,  that  would  be 
the  best  possible  evidence  that  that  is  the  proper  legal  rate ;  and 
any  attempt  to  keep  down  the  interest  below  the  demand  in  the 
market,  will  have  no  other  effect  than  niaking  a  law  which  will 
inevitably  be  broken  ;  and  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  market 
rate,  on  account  of  the  risk  of  evading  the  law.     All  this,  it  may 
be  said,  tends  to  shew  that  there  should  be  no  restraint  on  lending 
money.     Perhaps  it  may,  but  it  certainly  goes  far  to  show,  that  any 
restraint  not  adapted  to  the  existing  state  of  the  market,  cannot 
have  a  beneficial  effect. 
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In  considering  this  question,  it  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  that 
the  rate  of  interest^  cannot,  with  advantage,  be  arbitrarily  fixed^  but 
must  follow  the  state  of  the  market,  leaving  it  still  in  the  power  of 
persons  with  inferior  securities,  to  obtain  loans  at  a  moderate, 
although  not  at  the  lowest,  rate  of  interest.  It  would  be  a  mere 
mockery  at  a  period,  when  Government  cannot  obtain  money  at  5 
per  cent.,  to  enact  that  no  higher  rate  should  be  given  :  Such  a 
provision  would  remind  one  of  the  equitable  distribution  which  the 
lion  made  of  the  prey,  when  he  hunted  in  company  with  the  ass ! 
It  is  manifest,  that  one  of  two  consequences  must  follow  from 
such  a  law  ;  either  Government,  whilst  its  credit  lasts,  would  have 
all  the  regular  loans ;  and  no  man,  upon  however  good  security, 
could  obtain  money,'  or  the  supply  of  individuals  would  be  made 
at  an  enormous  profit,  in  order  to  indemnify  the  lender  against  the 
impending  sword  of  the  law.  If  the  first  consequence  should  be 
supposed,  a  general  stagnation  of  commerce  would  inevitably  fol- 
low ;  sales  would  be  made  on  the  most  ruinous  terms,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  cease.  Government  would  quickly  dis- 
cover, how  intimately,  how  inseparably  its  welfare  was  intwined 
with  that  of  every  individual  in  the  state  *,  the  baneful  effect  of 
this  monopoly  of  credit  would  appear  in  shapes  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood, and  things  would  necessarily  be  restored  to  their  old  chan- 
nel. If  the  second  consequence  were  to  ensue,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  we  must  all  admit  that  it  would,  the  effect,  although  not  so 
alarming,  would  yet  be  such  as  every  well-regulated  state  ought  to 
avoid.  The  law  must  necessarily  be  bipken,  which  of  itself  is  an 
evil  of  the  highest  degree.  Men  are  but  too  prone  to  evade  even 
the  most  salutary  laws ;  and,  like  the  commission  of  crime,  one 
act  impels  to  another,  a  general  depravity  of  morals  ensues,  and 
oaths  are  not  imposed  faster  than  perjury  is  increased.  In  the  case 
last  supposed,  the  borrower,  I  repeat,  is  subjected  to  harsher  terms, 
and  the  just  scale  of  profits  no  longer  existing,  the  nK)derate  rate 

'  Paley  says,  that  one  part  of  the  policy  of  these  regulations  in  later 
years,  is  to  enahle  the  state  to  borrow  the  subject's  money  itself.  Paley, 
vol.  1.  p.  160.  This  wretched  policy  may  perhaps  have  operated  to  prevent 
the  rate  of  interest  from  being  raised,  since  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  ;  but 
it  certainly  did  not  operate  then,  for  in  loans  between  subject  and  subject^ 
^  per  cent,  more  was  allowed  to  be  taken,  than  the  state  would  ^ive. 
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of  Government  interest  although  coupled  with  the  supposed  sta- 
bility of  the  state  guarantee,  would  no  longer  withstand  the  enor- 
mous profits  with  the  degree  of  risk  attendant  on  private  loans. 
Thus,  individuals  would  be  oppressed  for  the  supposed  benefit  of 
the  state;  whereas,  ii  even  their  welfare  could  be  separated,  yet 
the  sum  thus  withdrawn  from  the  security  of  the  state,  would  pro- 
bably exceed  in  amount  what  would  be  lent  on  private  security  in 
a  regular  way,  were  a  just  scale  of  rates  preserved. 


The  war  is  now  at  an  end.  A  re-action  has  ensued,  which  has 
involved  all  in  one  common  distress.  It  will  not  be  supposed  that 
much  money  is  afloat  in  the  market,  and  even  if  there  were,  yet 
under  the  depressed  state  of  agriculture,  the  landed  interest  gene- 
rally speaking,  could  not  afford  to  pay  even  the  legal  rate  of  in- 
terest for  the  loan  of  it.  It  is  deeply  the  interest  of  all  to  consider 
what  measures  it  were  proper  to  adopt,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
country  under  the  existing  difficulties. 

If  it  should  be  thought  too  bold  a  measure  to  allow  more  than  5 
per  cent,  to  be  taken  on  good  security,  yet  as  money  may  now  be 
borrowed  at  any  rate,  however  exorbitant,  by  way  of  annuity,  some 
measure  ought  to  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  clashing  consequences 
arising  out  of  this  system.  For  instance,  let  it  be  made  legal  to 
take  7  or  8  per  cent.,  on  such  securities  as  annuities  are  now  gene- 
rally granted  upon,  viz.  life  interests,  and  reversions,  and  leasehold 
estates  ;  and  at  the  same  time  render  it  illegal  to  grant  a  redeemable 
annuity.  This  would  at  once  open  the  market  to  fair  bidders : 
the  extra  interest  would  compensate  for  the  risk,  more  especially 
when  repayment  of  the  money  could  be  compelled,  and  borrowers 
with  inferior  securities  would  be  saved  from  great  oppression.  The 
borrower  where  he  had  a  determinable  interest,  for  example,  a 
life  estate,  would  still  have  to  insure  his  life  ;  but,  subject  to  the 
money  borrowed,  the  assurance  would  belong  to  himself;  he  might 
keep  the  assurance  on  foot  after  the  money  was  paid  oflF  for  his 
own  benefit,  or  he  might  sell  it  *,  whereas  an  assurance  for  money 
lent  •on  an  annuity  is  always  eflFected  by  the  lender,  although  paid 
4oT  by  the  borrower^  and  naturally  falls  to  the  ground  when  the 
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annuity  is  paid  off. — ^To  this  plan  it  may  be  objected  that  irredeeih- 
able  annuities  would  be  granted  in  order  to  evade  the  law.  This 
objection,  and  the  mode  of  obviating  it,  require  great  considera- 
tion. It  would  hardly  be  endured  that  the  sale  of  an  irredeemable 
annuity  should  be  prohibited,  nor  does  it  seem  necessary  to  resort 
to  so  violent  a  measure.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  very  £ew 
life  annuities  are  ever  granted,  without  being  subject  to  redemp- 
tion. Where  an  irredeemable  annuity  is  granted,  it  is  generally  a 
family  transaction  and  wholly  free  from  fraud.  It  would  not  there- 
fore be  attended  with  any  practical  inconvenience  to  fix  the  rates  at 
which  such  annuities  shall  be  bought  according  to  the  plan  pro- 
posed in  the  bill  so  often  referred  to,  which  was  dropped.  This 
measure,  I  am  persuaded,  would  never  affect  the  persons  whose 
conduct  it  would  seem  to  regulate,  and  it  would  facilitate  the  state 
plan  now  in  action  of  raising  money  by  the  grant  of  absolute  life 
annuities,  although  even  in  regard  to  this  limited  traffic,  individuals 
should  be  allowed  to  give  considerably  more  than  Government 
offers.  It  would  at  the  same  time  prevent  lenders  from  flying  to 
this  scheme  in  order  to  evade  the  law,  making  the  borrower  rely 
upon  their  honor  in  granting  a  redemption. 

It  may  perhaps  still  further  be  objected,  that  this  measure  would 
open  a  door  for  all  classes  to  borrow  at  the  increased  rate.  A  man 
having  a  fee  simple  estate,  and  also  a  life  estate,  might  pledge  thi^ 
life  estate  as  a  security  for  a  loan  at  the  highest  rate  of  interest 
the  lender  relying  on  his  other  property,  or  on  a  lien  on  it  by 
means  of  a  judgment,  as  a  better  security.  This,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, might  be  done.  But  st'dl  no  new  evil  would  be  introduced, 
for  a  man  in  the  same  circumstances,  or  with  fee  simple  estates 
only,  may,  as  matters  now  stand,  under  colour  of  an  annuity,  bor- 
row money  at  40  per  cent. ;  and  the  greater  the  amount  of  the 
annuity  that  is  taken  tlie  more  it  assumes  the  shape  ot  9  loan,  for 
it  becomes  the  more  certain  that  the  annuity  will  be  paid  eff  in  a 
rensonable  time. 

The  best  however,  although  the  boldest  measure,  would  be  at 
once  to  sweep  from  the  statute  book  all  the  laws  against  usury. 
This  would  leave  money  like  other  commodities,  to  find  its  level } 
and  would  essentially  benefit  those  upon  whom  it  would  seena  to 
have  the  harshest  operation. 
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Conflicting  opinions,  however,  vpondiis  great  questiion'must  ne- 
estarily  exist.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  rate  of  interest 
hould  be  reduced.  The  objection  to  such  a  measure  has  been 
beady  stated,  that,  the  law,  although  made,  would  be  inoperative! 
ad  would  subject  borrowers  to  harsher  terms  dian  would  be  im* 
loted  on  them  without  a  protecting  law.  The  story  of  Don 
Quixote's  interference  on  behalf  of  the  peasant  whom  his  master 
ras  beating,  should  not  be  lost  on  mankind*  If  the  borrowers 
an  convince  the  legislature  that  the  reduction  by  an  act  of  Parlia- 
neut  of  the  rate  of  interest  will  really  be  a  benefit  to  them,  and 
hrough  them  to  the  country  in  general  ^  of  course  the  aid  of  the 
agislature  will  not  be  refused  to  them.  But  they  are  bound  to 
)r0ve  that  either  the  rate  of  interest  is  really  reduced  in  the  markett 
>r  that  any  law  in  any  state  was  ever  productive  of  benefit  where 
he  market  rate  was  above  the  price  fixed  by  the  law. 

Annuities,  as  the  law  now  stands,  are  in  effect  usurious  loans  of 
aioney,  and  they  prove,  as  I  have  already  observed,  that  mankind 
HTill,  in  extreme  cases,  in  despite  of  acts  of  Parliament,  make  their 
>wn  money  bargains. 

If  it  were  intended  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest,  of  course  the 
Erst  step  would  be  to  render  annuities  irredeemable ;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  prevent  loans  in  any  shape  at  more  than  5  per  cent.  This 
step,  accompanied  with  an  increased  legal  rate  of  interest  on  infirm 
lecurities,  has  already  been  recommended ;  but  if  it  were  taken 
akme,  the  immediate  consequence  would  be,  not  that  redeemable 
annuities  would  cease,  but  that  smaller  sums  would  be  paid  for 
them,  and  the  borrowers  would  be  compelled  to  rely  on  the  honor 
of  the  lenders  to  suffer  a  repurchase.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  spe- 
culation. Before  redeemable  annuities,  with  a  power  to  repur- 
chase, were  deemed  legal,  this  was  the  plan  resorted  to,  amd  with 
pernicious  effect  as  against  borrowers,  to  evade  the  usury  laws. 
The  attempt  succeeded,  and  the  judges  were,  in  point  of  fact, 
forced  to  yield  to  the  prevailing  habits  of  mankind,  and  to  give 
legality  to  such  grants  with  power  to  repurchase,  in  order  to  save 
borrowers  from  oppression.  To  render  annuities  irredeemable, 
would  once  more,  it  Is  to  be  feared,  expose  borrowers  to  the  evils 
which  the  system,  as  it  at  present  stands,  guards  them  against. 
When  annuities  were,  to  evade  the  usury  laws,  made  irredeema- 
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the  great  anxiety  of  the  legislature,  as  ve  have  m 
ier  them  redeemable.     Now  that  annuities  are  unirc 
semable,  the  only  object  of  making  them  irredeen 
to  lower  the  market  rate  of  interest*:  an  object  w 
esent  state  of  things,  must  necessarily  prove  unattain 
3t  to  be  denied,  that  annuities  ought  to  he  placed  on 
ig  which  would  make  them  accord  better  with  the  e: 
igainst  usury,    whilst  they  are  suffered  to  remain  in 
book.     But  to  render  annuities  irredeemable,  would  oi 
the  evils  under  which  borrowers  now  labor,  if  even  tl 
of  interest  were  not  reduced.    But  if  that  measure 
followed  up  by  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  belo 
ket  rate,  the  landed  interest  could  not  stand  the  shoi 
present  state  of  commerce,  when  we  speak  of  the  ina 
interest,  we  look  in  point  of  fact  to  the  general  rate,  as 
as  in  other  states ;  for  the  average  value  of  our  monej 
the  general  operations  of  the  monied  interest  throughc 
mercial  nations.     Our  own  funds,  therefore,  may  safe 
dered  as  the  just  standard  of  the  mavket  rate  of  intere 
this  moment  more  than  5  per  cent  can  be  obtained 
if,  therefore,  the  rate  of  interest  were  to  bt  reduced 
•all  the  loans  to  individuals  would  be  promptly  ca 
'would  be  impossible  to  ask  the  legislature  not  onb 
rate,  but  also  to  allow  debtors  time  to  pay  their  dc 
ney  so  called  in  would  of  course  be  invested  in  t} 
would  occasion  a  rise  in  the  funds  ;  and  that  wou' 
men  to  lend  their  money  to  foreign  states,  wh^ 
<ould  be  obtained.     The  landed  interest  wouM 
•pelled  to  pay  off*  their  existing  debts,  but  would  ^ 
•obtaining  any  further  loan.     It  would  be  idle  tc 
x>t  probable  benefits  of  a  system  which  Avould  af 
iiand  of  the  agriculturist  throughout  the  kingdc 
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PREFACE. 


ifxLTHOUGH  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform  has, 
for  sevejral  years  past,  been  so  frequently  discusaed,  yet  it 
is  somewhat  singular,  that  no  plan  for  this  purpose,  found- 
ed on  the  original  principles  of  the  English  Constitution, 
has  ever  been  offered  to  the  legislature.   This  circumstance 
must  plead  as  an  apology  for  the  present  attempt,  of  which 
the  object  is,  to  correct  the  principal  (iefect  in  the  present 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  namely,  the  want 
of  that  responsibility,  to  which  every  man,  exercising  any 
species  of  political  power  ought  to  be  subject.     The  fiict 
is  that  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, instead  of  representing  numerous  and  respectable 
bodies  of  men,  to  whom  they  would  be  accountable  for 
their  conduct,  are  returned  by  the  proprietors  of  burjpig^ 
tenure  boroughs,  or  elected  by  a  small  number  of  persons, 
influenced  and  directed  by  some  individual,  or  what  is 
worse,  are  indebted  for  their  seats,  to  their  own  money : 
by  which  means  they  are  totally  independent  oti  and  un- 
influenced by,  pubHc  opinion.     Instead  of  being  obliged 
by  the  fear  of  losing  their  seats  in  Parliament,  to  consult 
the  welfare  of  their  constituents,  and  of  the  public,   they 
naturally  consider  how  they  may  best  advance  their  own 
interests,  or  those  of  their   patrons,   by  their  conduct  in 
Parliament.     I*?or  can  it  be  matter  of  surprise  that  whUe 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  notoriously  obtidned 
for  money,  they  should  become  a  matter  of^mere  specuia- 
tiou  and  trafiic.    The  influence  which  the  crown  posseises^ 
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in  consequence  of  its  patronage;  is  not  only  perfectly  con- 
stitutional, but  cssenlially  necessary  to  the  existence  of  our 
constitution.  This  influence  should  not  however  be  per- 
mitted to  exteml  to  the  nomination  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  surely  sufficient  that  the  crown 
should  nominate  a  great  number  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
When  Augustus  assumed  the  privilege  of  appointing  tlie 
Roman  Senators,  he  destroyed  the  republic  so  completely, 
that  no  attempt  to  restore  it  was  ever  afterwards  made. 
Hence  Mr.  Gibbon  observes  that  "  The  principles  of  a 
free  constitution  are  irrecoverably  lost,  when  the  tentative 
power  is  nominated  by  the  executive."   Vol.  I.  97* 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Paley  that  if  th« 
House  of  Conmions  was  totally  independent  of  tlie  crown, 
and  unconnected  with  the  House  of  Lords,  there  is  every 
feason  to  suppose  it  would  overturn  the  constitution.  But 
on  the  other  side,  if  the  House  of  Commons  should  be- 
come, in  a  great  degree,  dependent  on  the  crown,  and  Uie 
aristocracy,  the  constitution  would  be  equally  overturned. 
The  question  therefore  is,  what  degree  of  independence  the 
House  of  Commons  ougiit  to  possess,  to  preserve  the  true 
balance  of  the  constitution. 

In  the  present  plan,  the  prerogatives,  and  patronage 
of  the  crown  remain  untouched.  Besides  it  would  pos- 
sess a  considerable  influence  in  the  elections  for  towns. 
And  as  the  representation  of  the  landed  interest  would  be 
given  entirely  to  property,  the  House  of  Lords  must 
have  an  immense  weight  in  the  elections  for  counties. 
There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt,  but  that  a  House  of 
Commons  elected  upon  the  plan  here  proposed,  would 
be  strongly  influenced  by  the  crown,  and  closely  connected 
iritli  the  House  of  Lords. 
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Defects  in  the  Representation  of  Counties. 

Of  the  many  defects  and  abuses  complained  of,  in  the 
representation  of  the  people,  the  following  appear  to  be 
the  principal. 

1.  The  restrictions  on  the  proprietors  of  land,  as  to  the 
tenure  by  which  they  must  hold,  and  the  nature  of  the  in- 
terest which  they  must  have,  to  intitle  them  to  vote  for 
county  members. 

8.  The  lowness  of  the  qualification  arising  from  tlie  im- 
mense depreciation  of  the  value  of  money  since  the  fif- 
teenth century. 

3.  The  undue  influence  which  private  persons  have  ac- 
quired in  the  smaller  corporations. 

4.  The  absolute  interest  which  private  persons  have  ac- 
quired in  the  burgage  tenure  boroughs. 

5.  The  prevalence  of  bribery  in  the  great  corporations 
and  popular  boroughs. 

6.  The  gross  ineijuality  in  the  representation  in  gene- 
ral, but  particularly  tlie  inequality  between  the  number  of 
representatives  for  boroughs,  and  those  for  counties. 

AH  these  evils  have  arisen  from  the  neglect  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  not  attending  to  the  immense  changes,  which  time  has 
made  in  the  tenures  by  which  lands  are  held,  and  in  the 
personal  rights,  wealth,  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country.    A  refbrm  therefore  in  the  representatioa  of 
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Ae  people,  need  not  be  founded,  on  those  wild  theoretical 
systems,  which  are  now  so  frequently  published  to  the 
world.  Nothing  more  is  necessary,  than  to  enquire  into 
the  principles,  upon  which  representation  was  originally 
established  in  England,  and  to  adapt  them  to  the  present 
times. 

To  effect  this  purpose  a  plan  for  reforming  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  in  Parliament  is  here  submitted  to 
the  public,  of  which  the  following  propositions  form  the 
basis. 

1.  To  extend  the  right  of  voting  in  counties,  to  copy- 
holders and  leaseholders. 

S.  To  raise  the  qualification. 

3.  To  extend  the  right  of  voting  for  towns  to  all  the 
substantial  householders  actually  and  bona  fide  residing  in 
such  towns. 

4.  To  disfranchise  all  towns  and  boroughs^  not  con- 
taining a  certain  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote. 

5.  That  three  fiftlis  of  the  representatives  should  be 
elected  by  the  counties,  (each  county  to  elect  a  number  of 
nepresentatives  proportioned  to  the  number  of  voters  in 
such  county)  and  the  remaining  two  fiflhs  to  be  elected 
by  the  towns  and  boroughs,  proportioned  in  the  same 
manner. 

6.  To  establish  a  register  of  the  voters  in  each  county, 
and  to  take  the  poll  in  the  several  hundreds. 

7.  To  establish  a  register  of  the  voters  in  each  town, 
and  to  take  the  poll  in  the  several  parishes. 

Nature  of  the  old  Representation. 

The  principle  of  all  Gothic  governments,   of  which  the 
nglish  is  certainly  one,  was,  that  the  supreme  authority 
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should  reside  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  state ; "  at 
which  every  freeman  in  the  nation  had  a  rifjht  to  be  pre- 
sent. In  conformity  to  this  principle  the  English  Parlia- 
ment originally  consisted  of  the  King,  the  superior  clergy, 
the  nobility,  and  the  military  tenants  of  the  crown ;  who 
were  in  fact  at  that  time  the  only  freemen  in  the  country  ; 
for  although  the  King's  immediate  tenants  had  granted 
considerable  portions  of  their  lands  to  persons  of  inferior 
rank,  who  were  generally  considered  as  freemen,  yet  as 
they  became,  by  accepting  such  grants,  the  vassals  and  de- 
pendants of  their  immediate  lords,  they  were  held  to  be 
represented  by  them ;  for  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  feudal  law,  lands  tlius  granted,  being  part  of  a  barony 
were  represented  by  the  baron  himself;*  who  still  retained 
the  direct  property  of  them.  As  to  the  persons  who  cul- 
tivated the  lands,  they  were  in  a  state  of  actual'  servitude, 
or  as  it  was  called  in  those  days,  viilenage, '  and  were  in 
fact  the  property  of  their  lord  :  so  that  it  would  have  been 
contrary  to  all  principle,  to  have  allowed  them  any  portion 
of  political  power. 

When  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  consequent  di- 
vision of  property,  had  considerably  increased  the  number 
of  the  King's  tenants,  tlicy  were  distinguished  into  the 
Barones  Majores^  et  Minores :  of  which,  the  first  were 
summoned  individually  by  the  King  s  writ,  and  the  second 
by  the  sheriff  of  each  county. 

Tliat  this  was  the  practice  in  the  reign  of  King  John, 
appears  from  Magna  Charta — *Etad  habendum  commune 
Concilium  Regni  de  Auxilio  assidendo  et  Summoneri  facie- 


■  1.  Blackst.  C;onim.  147.  Robertson's  Cha.  5  Vol.1,  p.  43.433.  Hbt.  of 
fcotl.  Vol.  I.  p.  79.  Magna  Charta  Joh*  c,  14.  Black^toiie's  Tracti.  Sbme 
Vol.  U.  p.  117. 

*  Robertson,  Vol.  I.  p.  43.  »  S.  Blackst  p.  9«.  W. 

♦  C.  14.  Vide  Blackstonc's  Tracts, 


mus  Archiepi3copos,  £piscopos»  Abbates,  Conutes,  H 
Majores  Barones  Sigillatim  per  litteras  nostras;  £t  pro^ 
terea  faciemus  sumiooneri  in  Gcnerale,  per  Vicecomitegi 
et  Ballivos  nostios,  omnes  illos  qui  de  Nobis  tenent 
in  Capite,  ad  certum  diem.  — 

When  the  Barones  niinores  liecame  too  numerous  to 
atlend  in  person,  they  were  permitted  to  choose  represeik- 
tatives  from  among  their  own  body ;  which  gave  rise  to  th^ 
House  of  Commons. 

"  In  w  hat  manner  (says  Sir  W.  Blackstone)  and  at  what 

)ime  the  election  of  those  knights  of  the  shire,  was  invested 

ia  the  county  at  large,  which  formerly  was  confined  to  the 

King^s  tenants  in  capites  is  a  point  pretty  difficult  to  deter- 

Qiine.     It  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  take  up  the  matter  a^ 

it  stands  upon  record  in  our  statutes:  an  evidence  upoa 

which  we  may  build  more  safely  than  upon  any  the  mo6( 

plausible  hypothesis  or  ingenious  conjecture  of  the  learned. 

T^e  first  of  these  statutes  is  that  of  7.  Hen.  VI.  c«  15.  whicl)i 

(Hriects  the  knights  of  the  shire  to  be  elected  in  tlie  county 

court,  a  court  to  which  all  the  freeholders  are  suitors.** '  A4 

the  right  of  election  for  counties  was  by  this  statute  giveii 

to  all  the  freeholders  it  will  be  necessary  to  enquire,   who 

those  freeholders  were. 

A  freeholder  was  a  person  having  at  least  an  estate  for 
life  in  free  land,  or  land  held  by  free  services.  * 

To  explain  the  latter  part  of  this  description,  it  must  be 
observed  that  when  the  statute  of  Hen.  IV,  was  made,  there 
existed  in  England  four  species  of  lay  tenures, '  of  which 
two  were  considered  as  free,  because  they  were  held  by 
free  services,  which  were  not  unbecoming  the  character 
of  a  soldier  or  a  freeman  to  perform  :  as  to  serve  under 
bis  Xord  in  war^  to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  or  the  like.  The 
other  two  were  considered  as  Villainous  or  servile,  because 

'  Tract  40.  p.  305.  ^  Blackstone's  Tra.  p.  SSS.  '  Idem.  §Ofl   . 
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they  were  held  by  base  services,  such  as  were  fit  only  for 
peasants,  or  persons  of  a  servile  rank,  as  to  plough  the  Lord  s 
land,  to  make  his  hedges,  or  other  mean  employments: 

The  free  tenures  were  knight  service  and  common  socage, 
of  which  the  proprietors  were  called  Libert  Homines  and 
as  such  possessed  the  privilege  of  sending  members  to 
parliament. — The  servile  tenures  were  denominated  by 
the  names  of  pure  villenage,  and  privileged  villenage,  or 
villein  socage,  and  are  now  known  by  the  general  appella* 
tion  of  copyholds. 

Those  who  held  lands  by  the  former  of  these  tenures, 
were  in  a  state  of  actual  servitude  :  those  who  held  by  the 
latter,  had  so  far  emancipated  themselves  from  the  tyranny 
of  their  Lords,  that  their  services  were  reduced  to  a  cer* 
tainty ;  but  being  of  a  base  and  servile  kind,  they  were  not 
intitled  to  the  rank,  or  privileges  of  Liberi  Homines. 

Although  the  tenure  by  copyhold  has  not  been  altered, 
sincere  reign  of  Hen.  VI,  by  any  positive  law,  yet  the 
courts  of  justice  have  by  a  series  of  determinations,  estab* 
lished  the  rights  of  copyholders  to  their  lands,  so  as  to 
render  them  equally  independent  of  their  Lords,  with  free- 
holders :  but  still  they  aitS  excluded  from  the.  electi 
franchise. 

At  the  great  contested  election  for  Oxfordshire  in  1 754, 
a  question  arose  whether  copyholders  holding  according  txp 
the  custom  of  the  manor,  but  not  said  to  be  at  the  will 
of  the  Lord,  were  entitled  to  vote  at  county  elections. 

Sir  W.  Blackstone  who  was  engaged  as  counsel  at  tliat 
election,  wrote  an  admirable  tract  on  the  subject,  in  which 
be  contends  that  copyholdei*s  of  this  kind  were  not  by  the 
old  law,  intitled  to  vote  for  knights  of  the  shire,  because 
they  were  in  fact  villein  sockmen,  whose  services  were 
base  and  servile,  though  reduced  to  a  certainty:  and 
therefore  their  estates  were  not  comprised  under  the  deiMh 
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mination  of  free  lands  or  tenements,  or  freehold,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  statute  of  Hen.  VI. — Sir  William  pre- 
&ces  his  arguments  on  this  subject^  with  observing,  that 
he  was  not  then  enquiring  what  would  be  the  best  and  most 
equitable  constitution  for  the  qualification  of  electors, 
according  to  the  modern  state  of  property;  but  what  really 
was  the  constitution  in  this  point. 

There  was  another  set  of  men  excluded  from  the  right 
of  voting  for  knights  of  the  shire,  in  consequence  of  the 
inferior  interest  which  they  had  in  lands,  namely  lease- 
holders ;  being  rather  considered  as  the  bailiffs,  or  servants 
of  the  Lord,  who  were  to  receive  and  account  for  the 
profits,  at  a  settled  price,  than  as  having  any  property  of 
their  own  in  the  lands,  and  therefore  they  were  not  allow- 
ed to  have  a  freehold  estate. 

Copyholders  and  Leaseholders  to  be  allowed  to  vote. 

It  is  obvious  to  every  one,  who  has  the  smallest  know- 
ledge of  tlie  present  5?jtiiation  of  property,  that  as  every 
•pedes  of  personal  5ei*vitude,  and  all  base  services,  have, 
long  since,  been  totally  abolished :  and  as  copyholders  of 
every  kind  have  acquired  as  certain  and  indefeasible  an 
estate  as  freeholders,  they  have  an  equal  right  to  vote  for 
the  representatives  of  counties. 

In  the  same  manner  leaseholders  having  long  ceased  to 
be  the  bailiffs  of  their  Lords,  and  enjoying  the  same 
degree  of  personal  freedom  as  freeholders,  ought  to  enjoy 
the  same  rights  and  privileges. 

It  is  proposed  therefore  to  extend  the  right  of  voting 
for  the  representatives  of  counties  to  all  copyholders  and 
leaseholders  provided  their  property  is  such  as  to  render 
them  independent,  and  make  them  interested  in  the  wqlfare 
of  the  state. 
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Qualification. 

The  necessity  of  requiring  a  qualification  of  property, 
to  the  exercise  of  political  power, '  has  been  universally 
admitted  by  every  practical  legislator,  thougli  denied  by 
some  of  those  theoretical  writers,  who  found  their  systems 
on  abstract  and  metaphysical  principles,  and  reject  all 
arguments  derived  from  experience.  As  long  however  as 
poverty  and  dependence  of  situation  sljall  appear  in  fact, 
.  to  expose  men  to  corru|)lion  and  inlluence,  it  is  lK)ped 
that  the  right  of  voting  may  be  confined  to  property,  as 
the  only  circumstance  from  which  real  freedom  of  choiiic 
can  be  expected. 

It  has  lately  been  the  fashion  to  propagate  an  idea  that 
representation  is  a  natural  right;  but  this  doctrine  has  been 
fully  refuted  by  Mr.  Paley,  who  has  clearly  shown  that 
representation  is  so  far  only  a  ri«;ht,  as  it  conduces  to 
public  utility  :  and  ihat  in  this,  as  in  all  other  questions  of 
government,  the  point  to  be  considered  is,  what  arrange- 
ment will  most  contribii^e  to  the  happiness  of  the  commu- 
nity; the  great  object  in  politics  not  being  tlK^oieticai 
perfection,  but  practical  expedience  and  utility. 

Mr.  Home  Tooke  in  his  letter  to  the  late  Lord  Asli- 
burton  on  Parliamentary  Reform  argues  for  the  justice  and 
propriety  of  a  qualification  of  property. 

"Freedom  and  security"  (says  he)  **  ought  surely  to  be 
equal  and  universal,  but,  my  Lord,  I  am  not  at  all  back%vard 
to  contend,  that  some  of  the  members  of  a  society  may  be 
free  and  secure,  w  ithout  having  a  share  in  the  governmeot. 
The  happiness  and  freedom,  and  security  of  ttje  ^vhole, 
may  even  be  advanced  by  the  exclusion  of  some,  not  from 
freedom  and  security,  but  from  a  share  in  the  government 
My  Lord,  extreme   misery,  extreme  dependence^  extrenic 

"  1.  Comm.  171. 
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;norance,  extreme  selfishness,  (I  mean  that  mistaken 
jifohness  which  excludes  all  public  sense)  all  tl)ese  are 
rst  and  proper  causes  of  exclusion  from  a  share  in  the 
ivernment,  as  well  as  extreme  criminality,  which  is  adr 
lilted  to  exclude,  for  thither  they  all  tend,  and  there  thej" 
^uently   finish." — 

The  idea  of  restraining  the  elective  franchise  by  a  qualifi- 
ition  of  property  has  been  adopted  m  England,  ever  since 
le    existence  of  the  House  of  Commons. — The  statute 
.    Hen.  VI,  which   extended   the   right  of  voting  to  all 
!ie  freeholders  of  tlie  county,   although  it  required  the 
Qualification  of  a  freehold   estate,   was   soon   found  to 
«    too   general,    in    not   specifying    the  value   of    such 
^eehold.     And  the  inconveniences  attending  it  are  thus 
Icficribed  by  the  legislature  in  the  statute  8.  Hen.  VI.  c.  7» 
•«-**  Whereas   the  elections  of  knights  of  shire  have  now  of 
ttte  been  made  by  very  great,  outrageous  and  excessive 
lumber  of  people  dwelling  within  the  same  counties,  of 
vbich  the  most  part  was  of  ^)eople  of  small  substance  and 
)f  no  value,  whereof  every  of  them  pretended  a  voice 
^uivalent  as  to  such  elections  to  be  made  with  the  most 
worthy    knights    and  esquires  dwelling  within  the   sanie 
counties  ;  w  hereby  manslaughter,  riots,  batteries  and  divi- 
ibns  among  the  gentlemen,  and  other  people  of  tlie  same 
counties,  shall  very  likely  rise  and  be ;  unless  convenient 
and  due  remedy  be  made  in  this  behalf/' 

The  remedy  provided  by  this  statttte  was,  that  kniglits 
of  the  shire  should  be  chosen  by  people  whereof  every  one 
should  luive  free  land  or  tenement  to  the  value  of  forty 
shitlings  a  year  at  the  least  above  all  charges.  "  Provided 
(mys  the  statute)  that  he  which  cannot  expend  forty 
shillings  by  the  year,  as  afore  is  said,  shall  in  no  wise  be 
chooser  of  the  knights  for  the  parliament.*  And  by  the  sta- 
tute 10.  Hen.  VI.  c.  2.  it  was  required  that  this  freehold 
estate  of  40  shillings  a  year  should  be  within  the  county. 
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All  our  antiquaries  agree  that  when  the  statute  of  Hen. 
VI.  was  made, '  a  freehold  estate  of  forty  shillings  a  year, 
was  fully  sufficient,  with  proper  industry,  to  furnish  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  render  the  freeholder,  an  indepen- 
dent man.  *  But  the  immense  change  which  has  tatei 
place  in  the  value  of  money,  and  the  price  of  provisions, 
is  such,  that  forty  shillings  at  that  time  is  calculated  to  be 
equal  to  forty  pounds  of  our  present  money.  It  follows 
therefore  that  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  the  old  law,  the 
qualification  to  be  required  of  a  freeholder  in  these  tiroes, 
ought  to  l)c  forty  pounds  a  year.  Cut  as  .the  object  of 
this  plan  is  to  extend  the  right  of  voting  to  all  who  may  be 
supposed  capable  of  exercising  it  with  discretion,  it  is 
proposed  to  raise  the  qualification  of  those  who  have  free- 
hold estates  to  twenty  pounds  a  year  only,  and  to  extend 
the  right  of  voting  for  knights  of  the  shire  to  all  persona 
having  copyhold  or  leasehold  estates  witliin  the  county  of 
that  value. ' 

It  is  observable  that  in  every  other  case,  in  whidi  the 
old  la-.v  required  a  qualification  of  property,  the  legislature 
has  from  time  to  time  found  it  necessary  to  increase  it,  in 
proportion  to  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  money. 

By  tlie  statute  23.  Hen.  VI.  c.  14.  it  is  enacted  that 
the  knights  of  the  shires  for  tlie  parliament  shall  be  notabfe 
knights  of  the  same  counties,  or  otherwise  such  notable 
esquires,  gentlemrn  of  birth,  as  shall  be  able  to  be  knigbis. 
Now  the  only  gentlemen  qualified  to  be  knights  were  those 
who  had  estates  of  the  annual  value  of  <£40,  ^  (equivalent 
to  <£4()0  at  present)  whicli  was  tlicrefore  the  qualificatior 
in  point  of  fortune,  for  the  representative  of  a  coun^ 
wliereas  the  present  qualification  is  an  estate  of  £Q0O 
year. 

'  1.  Comm.  tri.  ^  Hume*8  Hist.  toI.  3.  p.  SIS. 

3  Vide  Malthus  on  population,  book  4.  c.  6. 
^  Iienry*a  HIsU  of  England,  vol.  10.  p.  50. 
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The  original  qualification  for  serving  on  juries  was  fiied 
mis.  £dw.  I.  at  twenty  shillings  a  year.  It  was  increas- 
ed to  forty  shillings  in  SI.  Edw.  1.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's 
dme  it  was  doubled  ;  but  (as  Sir  W.  Blackstone  observes) 
the  value  of  money  at  that  lime  decreasing  very  considera* 
bly,  the  qualification  was  raised  by  the  statute  16  and  17. 
Gar.  I.  to  £20.  per  annum. ' 

This  last  act  being  only  temporary,  was  suffered  to 
expire,  witiiout  renewal,  to  the  great  abasement  of  juries. 
But  now  by  the  statute  4  and  5.  William  and  Mary  c.  24. 
the  qualification  of  a  juryman  is  again  raised  to  ii^lO.  a 
year  in  England  and  ^6.  in  Wales  of  freehold  or  copyhold 
lands.  And  by  a  modem  statute  ^  leaseholders  having  <£20. 
a  year  clear  proj^t  rent,  over  and  above  the  rent  reserved, 
are  qualified  to  serve  on  juries.  The  original  qualifica- 
tion for  killing  game  was  forty  shillings  by  13.  Richard  II. 
But  it  has  been  gradually  raised  by  a  variety  of  statutes 
to  <£lO()  per  annum.  Hence  Sir  \V.  Blackstone  observes 
tiiat  there  is  fifty  times  the  property  required,  to  enable  a 
man  to  kill  a  partridge,  as  to  vote  for  a  knight  of  the  shire. ' 

The  idea  of  admitting  copyholders,  and  leasehoLciers  to 
¥Ote  for  county  members,  and  of  raising  the  present  qualifi- 
cation, was  first  suggested  by  the  late  Sir  W.  Blackstone 
in  a  tract  already  cited  and  expressly  written  on  the  origin 
and  nature  of  the  representation  for  counties,  where  he 
•ays  * — "  Were  we.  now  to  frame  a  new  polity  with 
respect  to  the  qualifications  of  voters,  reasons  might 
perhaps  be  suggested,  why  copyholders,  even  holding  at 
the  nominal  will  of  the  lord,  and  the  owners  of  beneficial 
leases  for  a  term  of  years,  should  be  admitted  to  this 
privilege  as  well  as  fireeholders,  and  why  the  value  of  free- 
holds themselves  should  be  greatly  advanced  above  what 

■  S.  Comm.  36f .  \S.  Goo,  II.  c.  u.  '  4.  Comm.  I7j». 

^  filackit.  Tracts  S04, 
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u  now  required  by  law  to  intitle  the  proprietor  to  give  his 
yoie  iu  couiitv  elections/' 

It  may  be  objected    to   tiiis  plan,   that  it  would   take 
from  many  fx;o[>le  who  now  possess  it,  the  elective  iiran- 
cliise.     To  this  it  is  answered,  first,  that  the  number  of 
persons  in  each  county,  having  freeholds  of  forty  shillings 
a-year,  and  no  more,  is  very  small,  and  those  in  general 
.cottagers,   who  are  the  slaves  of  their  landlords,  by  whom 
they  are  created  for  the  purpose  of  givin*^  them  an  undue 
influence  in  elections,  so  that  the  disfranchising  of  forty-       ^ 
shilling  freeholders,    would   in  fact  be   taking  from  the      ^ 
aristocracy  a  portion  orpolitical  power,  which  they  derive    -=^ 
from  an  abuse  of  the  first  principles  of  the   constitution.  ^  m 
Secondly,  tiiat  for  every  person  who  will  lose  the  elective^^^ 
franchise  by  this  plan,  one  hundied  at  least  will  gain  it* 

The  rigt it  of  voting  for   the  representatives  of  counties^s.55 
will  therefore  be  vested  in  all  the  inhabitants  liaving  an] 
one  of  the  following  qualifications. 

1 .  A  freehold  estate  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
or  upwards. 

S.  A  copyhold  estate  of  Uie  clear  yearly  value  of  £%^^  0 
or  upwards. 

3.  A  leasehold  estate  originally  granted  for  a  term  c      )f 
21  years  or  any  greater  term,  of  the  yeaiiy  value  of 
or  upwards,  over  and  above  the  reserved  rent  made  pa; 
able  thereon. 

Represeniatiou  of  Towns. 

It  is  well  known  that  at  the  time  of  the  Norman 
quest,  and  for  some  centuries  after,  almost  all  the  towiif 
in  England, '  whether  situated  within  the  royal  demesne^ 

* 

'  Madox  Fir.  Burg.  Brady  on  Boroughi. 
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or  in  the  territories  of  some  powerful  baron,  were  in  a 
state  of  actual  villenagc : '  the  inhabitants  depending  en- 
tirely for  protection  on  their  feudal  lord.  They  had  there- 
fore no  political  existence  which  could  intitle  them  to. a 
sliare  in  the  le(z;islature  :  but  when  they  were  enfranchised, 
and  formed  into  free  and  independent  societies^  they  ac- 
quired a  rij^ht  of  being  represented  in  the  great  national 
council.  It  is  impossible  at  this  distance  of  time  to  dis- 
cover, in  what  manner  the  representatives  for  towns  were 
first  elected  :  but  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
by  the  old  law,  the  right  of  election  was  vested  in  all  the 
householders  indiscriminately ;  ^  Tor  it  appears  from  the 
joui*nals/  that  where  the  Mayor  and  Capital  Burgesses  of 
a  town,  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  returning  the  aiein- 
bers,  it  was  disallowed  by  the  Houofk^  Commons*  lu  the 
case  of  the  borough  of  Bridport, '  tlie  House  of  Comax)Ds 
determined,  that  the  commonalty  in  general  ought  to 
have  votes  in  the  elections  of  the  burgesses  for  Parlia« 
njent.  And  in  the  case  of  the  borough  of  ]k>ston,  it  was 
agreed  by  the  committee  of  privileges  *  that  the  election  of 
burgesses  in  all  boroughs  did  of  common  right  belong  to 
the  commoners :  and  that  nothing  could  take  it  from 
them,  but  a  prescription,  and  a  constant  usage  beyond  all 
memory.  The  ancient  practice  ^  l)y  which  the  crown  was 
enabled  to  sunimoti  the  richest  and  most  populous  towns 
to  send  representatives  to  Parliament ;  and  to  omit  sum- 
moning those,  whose  riches  and  population  had  decreased, 
was  founded  in  reason,  and  perfectly  conformable  to  tlie 
principles  of  a  free  government,  but  in  course  of  time  this 
right  w^as  grossly  abused.  At  length  the  act  of  union  de- 
prived tlie  crown  of  this  prerogative,  but  not  until  the  evil 

■  Robert's  Int.  to  Cha.  5.  p.  44.  Hume's  Hist.  Vol.  1. 117. 110. 

*  Com.  Jour n.  VuL  I.  r08.        » Id.  882.        ♦  Id.  893.        »  I  Comm.  173. 
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had  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  the  number  of  reprs* 
sentatives  for  towns  and  boroughs  '  had  been  increased  so 
as  to  bear  a  quadruple  proportion  to  that  of  the  members 
for  counties,  and  tlmt  diose  representatives  were,  and  con- 
tinue to  be,  deputed  by  the  meanest  and  most  miserable 
places  in  the  kingdom. 

As  to  the  present  mode  of  election,  it  is  as  defective, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  in  the  great  towns,  as  in  the 
most  rotten  borouglis.  In  the  one,  the  members  are 
elected  by  a  hired  mob,  in  the  other  they  are  nominated 
by  some  individual.  A  total  abolition  is  therefore  pro- 
posed of  ttie  rights  of  corporations  and  boroughs,  as  now 
constituted,  to  send  members  to  Parliament ;  and  that  in 
conformity  to  the  original  practice  of  the  constitution, 
every  considerable  town  in  England  shall  have  a  ri^i 
of  sending  one  or  more  members  to  Parliament,  in 
^ven  proportion  to  the  number  of  voters  in  such  town- 
to  be  elected  by  all  the  householders,  subject  only  to  th' 
restriction  of  such  a  qualitication  in  point  of  property,  a_  s 
may  prevent  those  gross  abuses,  which  now  prevail  i^»i 
almost  all  the  elections  for  popular  towns. 

Qualification  of  the  Electors. 

As  the  riches  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  arise  mor^^ 
from  their  industry,  than  from  any  permanent  property  <j£ 
which  they  are  possessed,  it  will  ix;  a  matter  of  sodcm 
difficulty  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  tlie  qualification, 
quired  in  this  instance,  and  the  mode,  by  which  tlie  ex 
tence  of  that  qualification  is  to  be  proved. 

Adam  Smith  says,  * — '^  In  general  there  is  not  perbapf 
any  one  article  of  expense  or  consumption .  by  which  tbc 

*  1.  Blackst.  Com.  174.  *  Wealth  of  Nations,  VoL  UL  ff^ 
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*• 

berality  or  narrowness  of  a  man^s  whole  expense  can  be 
Btter  judged  than  by  his  house-rent." — In  conformity  to 
lis  autl)ority  I  should  propose  that  every  inhabitant  of  a 
iwD,  occupying  a  house  of  the  annual  value  often  pounds, 
lould  have  a  right  to  vote  for  the  representatives  of  such 

The  right  of  voting  for  the  representatives  of  towns 
lOuld,  upon  this  principle,  be  extended  to  every  person, 
trtually  and  bond,  fide  residing  in  such  towns,  and  ioha- 
iting  a  house  rated  to  the  parish  taxes  at  the  annual  sum 
f  ten  pounds  or  upwards. 

Qualifications  of  the  Elected. 

As  to  the  qualifications  of  the  |Mions  to  be 'elected 
(lembers  of  the  House  of  Conimona^t  is  not  intended  to 
nake  any  alteration  in  the  quantum  of  it ;  but  as  it  is 
lOtorious  that  the  law  requiring  a  qualitication  of  property 
1  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  constantly 
ivaded,  it  is  proposed  that  the  proof  of  such  qualification 
hall  not  rest,  as  it  now  does,  on  the  oath  of  the  mem- 
ler  himself,  but  that  some  other  mode  of  proof  may  be 
tdopted. 

Number  of  Members, 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  persons  who  shall  con- 
stitute the  House  of  Commons,  no  alteration  seems  neces- 
sary. But  as  it  is  clear  that  the  rcprcsentatives  of  the 
andsd  interest  ought  to  be  much  more  numerous*  than 
(lose  of  the  trading  and  monied  interest ;  it  is  proposed 

»  Vide  1.  Hen.  V.  c.  1.  *  Vide  Black.  Com.  v.  I.  p.  174. 
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that  tlirec  fiftlis  of  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be  elect- 
ed by  the  counties;  and  tlie  other  two  fifths  by  the 
towns. 

The  inequality  of  the  counties  in  extent  and  population 
is  so  great,  that  I  fear  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain 
a  full  and  fair  representation  of  the  landed  interest  with- 
out a  new  division  of  the  country  for  tlie  purpose  of  repre- 
sentation only.  Nor  do  I  see  any  very  great  difficulty  in 
dividing  the  country  of  England  (excluding  the  towns  in- 
tided  to  send  members  to  Parliament)  into  one  huDdred 
districts,  each  district  to  consist  of  as  many  parishes  as  may 
contain  together  a  hundredth  part  of  the  wealth  and  po- 
pulation of  the  whole,  and  to  lie  contiguous  to  one  ano- 
ther :  each  of  these  districts  would  be  intitled  to  send 
three  members  to  ^ariiament ;  so  that  the  representatives 
of  the  landed  interest  would  amount  to  three  hundred.  I 
cannot  see  any  great  difficulty  in  making  a  division  of  this 
kind.  An  inspection  of  the  assessments  made  in  the  diffe- 
rent parishes,  for  raising  the  poor  s  rates,  would  immedi- 
ately show  (with  sufficient  correctness  for  our  purpose) 
the  wealth  of  each  parish. 

As  to  the  towns,  the  number  of  houses  in  each,  rated 
to  the  parish  taxes  at  ten  pounds,  might  be  imroediatdy 
ascertained  :  and  then  the  apportionment  of  the  number 
of  members  which  each  town  would  be  intitled  to  return, 
(the  total  number  of  members  for  towns  being  fixed  at 
two  hundred)  would  be  very  easily  settled. 

Register  of  Votes  for  Counties. 

The  inconveniences  which  might  arise  from  the  difficult/ 
of  ascertaining  the  qualifications  of  the  electors,  and  the 
tumults  which  now  disgrace  our  popular  elections,  would 
probably  be  removed  by  establishing  in  every  county  and 
town  intitled  to  return  members  to  Parliament^  a  re^^ter 


\  ' 
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)f. ati  the  voters  contained'  in  such  county  or  town,  ae- 
xnrding  to  the  following  plan  :  and  by  taking  the  poll  for 
MHjnties  in  the  different  hundreds,  and  for  towns  in  the 
liiferent  parishes* 

1.  That  every  person  claiming  to  vote  for  a  county^ 
Aiall  procure  his  name  to  be  registered  in  the  manner  here- 
D-after  mentioned  at  some  court  of  quarter  sessions  to  be 
leld  for  the  same  county,  in  a  book  to  be  provided  and 
lept  for  that  purpose  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  to  be 
»lied  the  voters'  Jbook. 

9.  That  for  this  purpose  every  person  claiming  to  have 
I  right  to  vote  for  a  county,  shall^  six  weeks  before  the  day 
Ml  which  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  is  to  be  held,  de» 
liver  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  a  memorial  in  writing  under 
bis  hand  (drawn  up  according  to  a  ^Hlpedule,  &c.)  contain* 
ing  the  particulars  of  the  propertjft s  right  of  which  he 
tlaims  to  vote,  and  praying  that  his  name  may  be  entered 
in  the  list  of  the  persons,  to  be  presented  to  the  justices  of 
ttie  quarter  sessions,  in  order  that  it  may  be  inserted  in  the 
roters'  book. 

3.  That  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  each  county,  shalt 
make  out  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  those  who  shall  prestat 
Buch  memorials,  in  alphabetical  order,  to  be  affixed  upon 
the  doors  of  the  sessions  house,  during  eight  days  preced* 
brig  the  day  on  which  tho  quarter  sessions  are  to  be  held, 
for  the  inspection  of  all  persons  whatever,  and  shall  also 
keep  all  the  memorials,  delivered  to  him,  at  an  office  to  be 
established  for  that  purpose,  at  the  town  where  such  quar- 
ter sessions  shall  be  held,  and  shall  permit  any  person  to 
Inspect  the  said  memorials  during  those  eight  days,  and 
ihall  also  make  and  deliver  true  copies  of  any  such  memo* 
rials,  to  any  person  requiring  ttie  same. 

4.  That  after  the  usual  business  of  the  quarter  sessions 
is  finbhed^  the  chairman  shall  cause  the  clerk  of  the  peace 
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to  read  aloud  in  court  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  those  nbo 
have  presented  memorials,  in  alphabetical  order,  together 
with  their  places  of  abode,  and  a  description  of  the  pro* 
pertyin  right  of  which  they  claim  to  vote,  and  upon  such 
proof  beinor  produced  of  the  qualification  stated  in  each 
memorial  as  the  justices  shall  require,  by  each  of  the  per- 
sons whose  names  are  contained  in  such  list,  the  chairniao 
of  the  quarter  sessions  shall  cause  all  the  said  names  to 
be  entered  into  the  voters*  book,  each  page  of  such  book 
in  which  an  entry  of  names  shall  be  made,  to  be  signed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  sessions  and  the  clerk  of  the  peace. 

5.  That  in  case  an  objection  is  nmde  by  any  inhabitant 
of  the  county,  to  any  person  claiming  to  have  his  name 
entered  in  the  voters'  book,  as  not  having  the  qualification 
required,  the  chairman  of  the  quarter  sessions  shall  write 
down  the  name  of  suA  person  so  objected  to,  and  when 
the  whole  list  shall  be  read  over,  the  ctiairmau  shall  call  on 
the  persons  who  have  made  the  objections,  to  come  for- 
ward and  substantiate  the  same ;  and  then  the  chairaian 
and  the  rest  of  the  justices  shall  proceed  to  hear  the  per- 
sons making  such  objections,  either  by  themselves  or  by 
their  attomies  or  counsel,  and  shall  examine  on  oath  all 
witnesses  produced  on  either  side,  and  after  due  conside- 
ration had  of  tlie  nature  and  validity  of  such  objections, 
shall  determine  by  a  majority  of  voices,  whether  the  names 
of  the  persons  to  whom  such  objections  were  made,  shall 
be  entered  or  not  in  the  voter's  book. 

6.  That  after  the  first  formation  of  the  voters'  book,  the 
derk  of  the  peace  of  each  county,  shall,  fifteen  days  before 
the  day  on  which  the  quarter  sessions  shall  be  held,  tnms- 
mit  to  the  clergyman  and  churchwardens  of  every  parish 
in  the  county  a  list  of  the  persons  entered  in  the  votecs* 
book,  as  resident  in  e^cb  parish,  and  such  clergyman  aod 
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iidrchwardens  shall  certify  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace 
previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  quarter  sessions  the  names 
if  such  of  the  persons  contained  in  the  said  lists,  as  are 
lead  or  have  disposed  of  the  property,  in  right  of  which 
heir  names  were  inserted  in  the  voters*  book. 

7-  That  at  every  court  of  quarter  sessions,  after  the 
irst  formation  of  the  voters*  boofc,  the  clerk  of  the  peace 
previous  to  reading  the  list  of  the  persons  requiring  to 
i^vc  their  names'  inserted  in  the  voters'  book)  shall  deliver 
o  tiie  chairman  the  returns  of  the  clergymen  and  church- 
vardens  of  the  several  parishes,  and  the  chairman  shall 
(trike  the  names  so  returned  out  of  the  voters'  book. 

8.  That  the  clerk  of  the  peace  shall  read  over  all 
he  remaining  names  in  the  voters'  book  and  the  chair- 
nian  sliall  publicly  require  of  all  persons  present  to  in- 
bnn  him  whether  any  of  those  whose  names  remain  in  the 
W)t^rs'  book  are  dead  or  have  disposed  of  the  property  in 
right  of  which  their  names  were  inserted  in  the  voters'  book, 
ind  upon  proof  of  such  death  or  disposal  of  property,  the 
idiairnian  of  the  quarter  sessions  shall  strike  the  names  of 
mch  persons  out  of  the  voters'  book. 

9.  That  after  the  day  of  no  person  shall 
iiave  a  right  to  vote  at  any  county  election  unless  his  name 
ihall  have  been  inserted  in  the  voters'  book  twelve  months 
jefore  the  day  of  the  election,  except  it  shall  appear  that 
je  acquired  his  qualification  by  the  death  of  any  person^ 
promotion  or  marriage. 

10.  That  the  clerk  of  tjie  p^ace  shall  carefully  keep 
the  voters'  l)ook  among  the  records  of  the  county,  from  one 
]uarter  sessions  to  another.  Bqt  thq  s?ime  shall  be  open, 
jpon  particular  days  in  every  week,  for  the  inspection  of 
my  person  whatever,  and  every  person  haying  a  vote  in 
Jie  county  shall  be  intitled  to  have  a  copy  thereof  or  of 
ipj  part  thereof. 
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11.  The  clerk  of  the  peace  shall  within  eight  days  after 
the  determination  of  each  quarter  sessions  cause  as  many 
books  to  be  prepared  as  there  are  hundreds  in  the  county, 
and  shall  cause  the  names  of  all  the  voters  to  be  transcrib- 
ed into  the  book  of  the  hundred  in  which  the  qualificatioii« 
of  such  voters  shall  be  sicuated,  the  names  to  be  arrangec^ 
in  alphabetical  order,  and  shall  deliver  such  books  to  th^ 
eheriff. 

12.  That  the  clerk  of  the  peace  shall  after  each  quart^ 
sessions  cause  the  memorials  of  every  person  whose  nai^^ 
shall  be  entered  in  tlie  voters'  book  at  such  quarter  session 
to  be  pasted  in  a  book  which  shall  be  open  for  (lie  inspe^^ 
tion  of  all  persons  whatever. 

Regist^  of  Votes  for  Towns. 

1.  That  in  every  town  which  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
sending  members  to  parliament  a  court  shall  be  formed 
to  be  called  the  voters*  court  consisting  of  all  the-  principal 
magistrates  of  such  town, 

2.  That  the  voters'  court  shall  sit  four  times  a  year  on 
the  same  days,  on  which  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  for 
the  county  in  which  such  town  is  situated  shall  sit 

3.  That  every  person  claiming  a  right  to  vote  in  such 
town  at  the  election  of  members  of  parliament,  shall  pro- 
cure his  name  to  be  entered  at  some  voters'  court  in  a  book 
to  be  provided  and  kept  for  that  purpose  by  the  clerk 
of  the  voters'  court  and  to  be  called  the  voters'  book,  io 
which  the  names  of  all  the  voters  for  such  town,  together 
with  their  rank,  occupation  and  place  of  abod^  shall  b6 
entered. 

4.  For  that  purpose  every  person  claiming  to  haves 
right  to  vote  for  a  town,  shall,  fifteen  days  before  the  day 
on  which  the  voters'  court  it  to  be  beidj,  deliver  to  the  •ckri[ 
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f  &•  said  court  a  memorial  in  writing  under  his  hand  (drawn 
ip  according  to  a  schedule,  &c.)  containing  the  particulars 
f  the  house  in  which  he  resides,  and  in  right  of  which  be 
laims  to  vote,  and  praying  that  his  name  may  be  entered 
Q  the  voters'  book 
4.  B.  All  the  other  clauses  respecting  the  voters'  book  as 

stated  respecting  the  counties. 

5.  The  appointment  of  the  voters'  court,  not  to  affect 
r  diminish  the  franchises  or  privileges  of  any  corporation, 
xcept  as  to  the  election  of  members  of  parliament. 

Afode  of  Election  for  Counties. 

1.  All  the  elections  for  counties  to  be  on  the  same  day 
liroughout  the  kingdom. 

2.  The  poll  for  counties  to  be  taken  in  each  hundred, 
w  which  purpose  the  sheriff  of  each  county  shall  depute 
roper  persons  to  take  the  poll  in  the  different  hundreds, 
xcept  the  hundred  in  which  the  town  where  the  poll  bni 
ccn  usually  taken  for  the  county  is  situated,  where  the 
iieriff  himself  shall  take  the  poll. 

3.  The  sheriff  shall  deliver  to  the  persons  deputed  to 
ike  the  poll  in  the  different  hundreds  the  list  of  the  voters 
I  such  hundreds. 

4.  The  poll  to  be  taken  in  the  following  manner.  Pub- 
c  notice  shall  be  given  of  the  day  on  which  the  poll  is  to 
e  taken.  On  the  day  nppointed  the  sheriff  and  all  the 
ersons  deputed  by  him  to  take  the  poll  in  the  different 
and  reds  shall  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  begin  to  call 
rer  the  names  of  all  the  voters  contained  in  the  book  in 
le  order  in  which  they  are  inserted  in  such  book,  and 
lall  write  opposite  the  name  of  each  voter,  who  shall 
[>pear  when  called,  the  name  or  names  of  the  person  or 
ersons  for  whom  such  voter  shall  give  his  vote, 

5.  Persons  not  appearing,  when  their  names  are  called| 
ot  to  be  allowed  to  vote  afterwards  at  tl»t  eiectioQ* 
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6.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  poll  shall  be 
taken,  all  the  persons,  deputed  by  the  sheriff  to  take  the 
poll  in  the  ditferent  hundreds  shall  repair  to  tlie  county 
town  and  there  deliver  the  poll  books  to  the  sheriff. 

7.  On  the  day  next  after  that  on  which  the  several 
persons  deputed  to  take  the  poll  for  the  hundreds  have 
delivered  tlie  poll  books  to  the  sheriff,  he  shall  proclaim 
the  names  of  the  persons  who  have  been  elected  and  return 
the  same  to  the  crown  office  in  the  usual  manner. 

8.  All  the  expenses  of  taking  the  poll  to  be  paid  by  the 
county. 

Mode  of  Election  far  Towns ^ 

1.  All  the  elections  for  towns  to  be  held  on  the 
day  with  the  elections  for  counties. 

SL.  The  poll  for  towns  to  be  taken  in.  each  parish,  f< 
which  purpose  the  chairman  of  the  voters*  court  shall  d 
pute  a  member  of  the  voters*  court  to  each  parish  to  tak< 
the  poll,  except  the  parish  in  whici)  the  voters*  court  hou 
is  situated,  where  the  chairman  of  the  voterd*  cuurc  sshaL 
himself  trike  the  poll. 

S.  The  chairman  of  the  voters'  court  shall  deliver  to  th^ 
persons  deputed  to  take  the  poll  in  the  parishes  a  lisl 
of  the  voters  in  such  parishes  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order. 

4,  The  poll  to  be  taken  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  hundreds,  and  on  the  next  day  the  chairman  of  the 
voters'  court  shall  proclaim  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  have  been  elected  and  return  the  same  to  th^  crown 
oflSce. 

5.  AU  the  expenses  of  taking  the  poll  shall  be  paid  by 
the  town. 

.  AU  petitions  respecting  elections  to  be  determined  by 
select  committees  under  the  Greoville  Act. 
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SLAVE  TRADE  OF  SPAIN 
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Portugal  has  now  ratified  the  treaty  with  Great  Britaini  for 
confining  her  trade  in  slaves  to  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa 
which  lies  to  the  southward  of  the  Equator. 

Spain  has  offered  to  abstain  from  the  trade,  except  on  that  part 
of  the  coast  which  lies  between  the  Equator  and  the  10th  degree 
of  north  latitude. 

Great  Britain,  and  the  Powers  assembled  in  Congress  at  VIennai 
labored  there  in  vain  to  obtain  from  the  Courts  of  Madrid  and  Bra- 
zil larger  concessions  than  these,  as  to  their  present  commerce, 
though  both  those  Courts  admitted  the  trade  to  be  repugnant  to 
humanily  and  justice  ;  and  stipulated  for  the  total  renunciation  of 
it,  at  a  period  now  only  about  seven  years  distant. 

Such  in  respect  of  these  Powers  was  the  efiect  of  the  negocia- 
dons  at  Vienna,  as  Lord  Castlereagh's  able  and  honorable  labon 
reluctantly  left  them. 

Circumstances  have  since  that  period  very  importantly  changed. 

France,  who  then  refused  to  abolish  her  Slave  Trade  in  less  thao 
five  years,  has  since  followed  the  generous  examples  of  Great  Pii* 
tain,  of  Holland,  of  Denmark,  and  North  America,  by  an  immew 
diate  and  total  prohibition  of  that  slumeful  traffic. 

Whether  this  happy  event,  which  would  probably  have  materia 
ally  altered  tlie  tone  of  the  Vienna  conferences  if  it  had  preceded 
the  month  of  February  1815,  should  now  induce  a  peiempmry 
demand  on  the  Powers  of  the  Peninsula  for  an  entire  confomiity 
to  the  conduct  of  all  other  nationsi  which  had  such  sacrificet  to 
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(y  and  to  the  general  wish  of  Europe^  is  an  inquiry  that  I  for 
lierpresent  decline. 

The  right  of  restraining  Spain  from  singly  prolonging  the  mise- 
ries of  Africa  by  prosecuting  her  Slave  Trade  between  the  Equator 
md  the  1 0th  degree  of  north  latitude,  is  a  very  different  consider* 
sdon. 

The  British  Government  and  the  Powers  assembled  in  Congress 
cannot  be  said  to  have  directly  or  indiiectly  bound  themselves  to 
acquiesce  for  a  moment  in  this  wanton  and  solitary  crime.  In 
fiscty  the  treaties  for  immediate  local  limitations  of  the  trade  were 
Butter  of  separate  negociation  between  Great  Britain  on  the  one 
lide,  and  Spain  and  Portugal  on  the  othor,  in  which  the  other 
Powers  assembled  in  Congress  did  not  interfere. 

From  Portugal^  the  treaty  limiting  her  trade  to  the  south  of  the 
Equator,  was  obtained  by  Great  Britain  alone.  The  proffer  of 
Spain  to  confine  herself  to  very  difl^rent  limits  was  neither  desired 
nor  accepted. by  our  Government.  It  was  in  fact  supposed  by  us 
to  have  originated  in  mistake  ;  and  it  was  confidently  hoped  that 
the  Court  of  Madrid  would,  on  a  proper  explanation  of  the  case^ 
willingly  correct  it. 

The  expectation  was  natural  \  for  what  was  the  principle  of  the 
concession  ?  It  was  to  open  inmiediatcly,  in  a  large  region  of 
Africa,  a  fair  field  for  those  commercial  and  agricultural  improve- 
ments which  Great  Britain  was  benevolently  attempting,  but  to 
which  the  Slave  Trade,  though  prosecuted  only  by  a  single  power, 
was  felt  to  be  a  fatal  obstacle. 

And  where  were  those  benign  improvements  then  actually  com- 
menced and  advancing  ?  In  Sierra  Leone,  or  its  immediate  vicinage  ; 
and  partly  also  at  our  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast. 

Though  man-merchants  had  hitherto  commoned  with  us  in  that 
open  field,  our  endeavours  bad  not  been  wholly  fruitless.  But  to 
secure  the  seedling  plants  from  destruction,  and  still  more  to  ex- 
fend  their  culture,  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  inclose  against 
the  Slave  Trade.  If  that  demoralizing  and  depopulating  mischief 
were  driven  to  the  south  of  the  Equator,  the  hither  region  of 
Africa  would  afford  a  fair  and  ample  field  for  the  enterprize  of 
the  merchant,  the  planter,  the  philosopher,  and  the  christian. 
Their  success  might  soon  repair  to  that  injured  quarter  of  the 
^obc  the  wrongs  it  has  sustained  from  Europe,  and  open  to  Eu- 
rope new  mines  of  commercial  wealth,  more  profitable  by  far  than 
t)ii9  crimes  she  has  renounced. 

France  may  now  be  expected  powerfully  to  second  the  benevo- 
lent efforts  of  England  in  the  same  interesting  region.  No  longer 
engaged  in  revolutionary  struggles  or  foreign  wars,  deprived  of  her 
principal  colonies  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  but  possessmg  in 
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Goree  and  Senegal  the  means  of  surpassing  all  other  powers  in  tht 
commerce  of  Northern  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  that  odious  traf* 
fie  in  human  blood  which  she  has  honorably  abandoned,  her  active 
spirit  may  now  be  expected  to  engage  with  eagerness  in  exploring 
the  resources,  and  cultivating  the  trade,  of  that  country.  It  is  pro- 
bable also  that  she  will  not  neglect  the  advantages  so  clearly  point- 
ed out  by  one  of  her  own  travellers,'  of  planting  agricultuial  colo- 
'pies  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Senegal  and  the  Gambia. 

In  such  entcrprizes  may  she  be  crowned  with  success  I  While 
beneficial  in  the  highest  degree  to  Africa,  they  would  be  innoxious 
tQ  Europe.  England  would  feci  no  hostile  rivalship  here ;  though 
she  would  blush  to  be  outstripped  in  the  race  of  beneficence  ana 
reparation  to  the  unfortunate  natives.  Their  civilization  will  beat 
be  promoted  by  the  extension  of  their  innocent  commerce  y  and  by 
whatever  hands  that  noble  work  is  carried  on,  it  will  not  radouni 
more  to  their  happiness,  than  to  the  advantage  of  all  jnarhime 
powers, 

But  to  such  improvements  in  Northern  Africa,  the  present  pur- 
pose of  Spain  would  be  in  tlie  highest  degree  adverse,  if  not  abto* 
lutely  fatal. 

The  baneful  influence  of  the  Slave  Trade  extends  itself  far  be- 
yond the  theatre  of  its  immediate  action. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  from  what  distance  the  hapless  sub* 

{'ects  of  that  commerce  would  be  carried  along  the  coast  for  sale ; 
mt  it  is  clearly  established  that  koffles  or  caravans  of  slaves, 
sometimes  march  several  hundred  miles  from  the  interior  coun* 
try  ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  impediment  to  their  proceeding  an 
equal  distance  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  coast ;  still  less  to  uieir 
diverging  from  the  direct  line  of  their  coastward  march,  so  as  to 
meet  the  Atlantic  in  a  latitude  higher  or  lower  by  several  degrees 
than  that  from  which  they  departed.  What  effectual  relief  thco 
would  it  be,  even  to  the  maritime  border,  that  Slave  ships  were 
driven  from  the  immediate  seat  of  agricultural  or  commercial  ini» 
provement,  if  they  were  at  liberty  to  hold  out  their  incentives,  and 
receive  their  prey,  within  four  or  five  degrees  to  the  southward  ? 
The  Senegal,  the  most  northerly  part  of  the  Slave  Coast,  lies 
near  the  16th  degree  of  north  latitude  j  the  Gambia  near  the  13th ;  . 
if  therefore  the  Spanish  limitation  were  accepted,  the  regions  be- 
tween those  two  rivers,  the  natural  field  of  the  beneficent  attempts 
of  France,  would  be  on  a  medium  only  270  geographical  mOes 
distant  from  a  point  of  the  coast  from  which  Slaves  might  be  tu 
ported,  llie  seat  and  centre  of  British  attempts  at  civilization 
would  be  in  a  far  worse  position ;  for  Sierra  Leone  is  in  the  8tfa 

*  Golbcrry. 
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Icgree  of  north  latitudei  and  our  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast 
i»  in  the  4th  and  5th. 

The  claim  of  our  grateful  and  liberal  ally  is  to  station  her 
SlaTe  ships  both  to  the  south  and  north  of  all  these  our  African 
KMsessions ;  and  eren  in  the  river  of  Sierra  Leone  itself.  In  open 
^nd  wanton  contempt  of  those  principles  on  which  that  colony  was 
letdedy  principles,  which  she  knows  to  be  most  dear  to  the  hearts 
if  Englishmen,  she  would  erect  her  human  shambles  at  its  very 
loor.  On  the  sea-side  her  ships,  on  the  land-side  her  sbve  facto- 
lesj  would  surround  it.  She  would  counteract  all  our  endeavours 
:o  enlighten  and  reclaim  the  poor  ignorant  natives,  even  on  our 
own  frontier  line }  bidding  for  the  laborer  where  we  treated  for 
lus  work,  selling  or  buying  the  merchant  in  his  journey  to  our 
loarkets,  and  the  youth  in  their  way  to  our  schools.  She  would 
excite  the  horrible  tcgria  or  slave-making  Vars  in  all  the  neieh- 
bouring  states  ^  and  inflame  against  us  the  hostility  of  the  barba- 
rous chiefs  for  spoiling  the  sale  of  their  captives.  All  this  and 
more  is  implied  in  her  claim  to  continue  on  tliat  part  of  the  African 
Coast,  the  pestilent  Slave  Trade. 

The  concession  that  she  will  not  carry  on  this  desolating  con>- 
merce  to  the  nortliward  of  the  1 0th  degree,  is  so  evidently  useless, 
that  it  could  only  be  considered  either  as  a  mockery  or  a  mistake. 
The  latter,  therefore,  was  supposed  to  be  the  case,  tiU'the  obstinate 
refusal  of  the  Spanish  Court  to  amend  the  limitation,  repelled  that 
natural  surmise. 

It  is  now  known  to  the  ministers  of  Ferdinand  VII.  that  their 
cruel  purpose  is  not  softened  by  such  a  modification,  and  that  it 
jars  irreconcilably  with  the  humane  efforts  of  Great  Britain,  and 
die  rising  hopes  of  Africa ;  that  it  may  be  ruinous  to  an  object 
immeasurably  interesting  to  mankind,  and  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
that  generous  people  to  whom  their  master  owes  his  throne.  But 
the  men  to  whose  unfeeling  counsels  Spain  is  surrendered,  care 
for  none  of  these  things. 
,  It  would  almost  seem  that  the  Slave  Trade,  like  the  Inquisition, 
had  positive  attractions  to  the  perverted  taste  of  these  men;  at 
least,  when  seasoned  high  with  ingratitude  to  the  deliverers  of  their 
country ;  for  their  obduracy,  even  on  their  own  sordid  views,  hat 
ao  adequate  motive. 

Spain  has  no  settlement,  no  fort  or  factory,  no  territory  or  claim 
of  territory,  on  the  coast  in  question ;  and  the  only  interest  she 
can  allege  in  protracting  the  desolation  of  Northern  Africa,  is  that 
jof  a  merchant  in  extending  the  manufacture  of  an  article  the  sup* 
flj  of  which  already  far  exceeds  the  demand. 

Portugal  had  possessions  and  agents,  and  a  long  established  Slave 
Trade  on  the  northern  coast.    Near  to  that  district  of  it  which  is 
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the  subject  of  the  Spanish  offer,  Hes  Bissao,  one  of  the  chief  set-a 
dements  of  this  power ;  it  being  in  lid.  30  m.  north.  Yet  she 
has  agreed  to  restrict  her  Slave  Trade  to  the  south  of  the  eqoato- 
fial  line.  . 

Portugal  too,  has  for  a  long  time  ex(>OTtcd  from  the  coast  in 

fencral,  and  for  the  use  of  her  own  colonies,  three  times  the  num-i 
er  of  slaves  that  Spain  has  either  exported  or  bought.     iTet  Por- 
tugal has  no  fear  of  not  finding  in  Southern  Africa  an  ample  and 
redundant  supply.     Much  less  then  can  Spain  be  afraid  of  any 
scarcity  of  captives  to  satisfy  her  comparatively  small  demana. 
She  had  in  fact  no  Slave  Trade  whatever,  till  the  abandonment  oT 
the  commerce  by  other  nations  induced  her  to  engage  in  it ;  and. 
even  now,  most  of  the  few  SUve  ships  which  carry  her  flag  are  the? 
property  of  foreigners ;  or  fitted  out  in  part  at  least,  on  foreign 
capital,  and  on  foreign  account. 

But  let  it  be  supposed  that  this  Power  has  means  to  acquire,  and 
Portugal  to  maintain,  a  trade  equal  to  the  whole  of  their  joint  de-« 
mand ;  still  the  supplies  from  the  coast  of  Southern  Africa  must 
largely  exceed  their  wants.     England,  France,  Holland,  Denmark, 
and  tne  United  States  of  North  America,  having  all  now  with- 
drawn their  competition  in  the  Trade,  and  for  ever  renounced  the 
use  of  its  odious  commodity,  four-fifths  at  least  of  the  former  ez« 
ports  ate  disengaged  ;  while  less  than  one-third  of  the  former  sup* 
ply  would  be  cut  off  by  the  local  limitation  in  dispute* 

The  Court  of  Brazil,  had  it  not  been  conscious  of  these  truths. 
Would  not  have  confined  itself  to  the  south  of  the  Equator  ;  but 
though  largely  engaged  in  supplying  the  Spanish  colonies  as  well 
as  its  own,  it  had  no  fear  of  cramping  its  speculations  by  restrain* 
ing  itself  to  that  too  productive  field,  and  abandoning  the  northern 
coast. 

Spain  then,  in  standing  out  inflexibly  against  the  interests  of 
humanity,  has  not  the  extenuation,  even  of  a  strong  or  apparent 
self-interest  to  plead.  No  serious  inconvenience  would  attend  a 
concession  so  plainly  due  to  humanity,  to  justice,  to  the  liberal 
feelings  of  many  great  and  friendly  powers,  and  to  the  ardent 
wishes  of  a  nation  that  has  rescued  her  by  its  blood  and  treamre 
from  foreign  subjugation. 

But  the  Spanish  Government,  it  seems,  is  deaf  to  every  friendly 
suggestion,  solicitation,  and  remonstrance.  It  wantonly  as  wdl  at 
cruelly  resolves  that  Africa  shall  not  be  civilized ;  that  her  un- 
paralleled moral  and  physical  calamities  shall  not  be  removed ; 
that  her  mines  of  innocent  and  beneficent  commerce  shall  not  be 
opened  to  the  maritime  countries  of  Europe.  <<  I  will  spoil  year 
noble  experiment,"  proclaims  this  ungrateful  and  arrogant  powdi 
Moot  because  itismy  iuteresttodosOxlMi^bc^ttseitisnijwiB** 
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Has  Spain  a  legal  right,  as  between  herself  and  other  civilized 
tiations,  thus  to  resolve  and  act  ? 

The  moral  character  of  the  case  is  plain ;  but  what  says  public 
lam  to  the  stem  pretensions  of  this  Shylockj  who  claims  to  take 
Erom  Africa  not  only  « the  pound  of  fleshi^  but  to  cut  it  <<  nearest 
lie- heart"  of  the  unnappy  victim  ? 

Let  us  endeavour  to  discuss  the  quesdon  with  temper ;  though 
't  if  not  easy  under  the  impression  of  recent  facts,  for  Englishmen 
to  do  so.  Even  tliird  parties,  to  whom  Spain  owes  nothing,  might 
be  ready  to  exclaim,  supposing  her  pretensions  legal, 

*^  To  do  a  great  right  do  a  little  wrongs 
And  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will.'' 

But  the  more  coolly  we  examine  the  legal  merits  of  the  ques« 
don,  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  result;  especially  if  it 
should  be  found  to  coincide  with  the  warm  feelings  of  humanity 
and  justice. 

liie  rule  of  law  between  independent  states,  when  not  settled 
by  previous  treaties,  must  be  sought  for  in  established  usage,  in 
the  opinions  of  eminent  writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  or  in  those 
acknowledged,  eternal,  and  universal,  principles  of  moral  obliga- 
tion, which  ought  in  all  undecided  cases  to  regulate  the  conduct 
of  men,  and  societies  of  men,  towards  each  other. 

It  is  from  those  principles,  as  constituting  what  is  called  the  law 
ofnaturCy  that  eminent  jurists  have  reasoned  out  most  of  the  rules 
for  which  nations  now  refer  to  their  writings ',  and  when  a  new 
case  arises  which  neither  precedent  nor  authoritative  opinion  ia 
found  to  govern,  to  these  same  original  and  comprehensive  princi- 
ples alone  can  we  appeal. 

Treaties,  or  the  federal  law  of  nations,  in  the  first  place,  will  not 
be  found  to  decide  this  important  question.  Spain  is  no  party  to 
any  compact  by  which  other  powers  are  enabled  to  restrain  her  in 
this  conimerce,  on  the  one  hand,  or  precluded  from  doing  so,  on 
the  other. 

The  only  instrument  of  a  federal  kind  that  can  be  supposed  to 
have  any  direct  bearing  on  tlie  point,  is  the  ever  memorable  De- 
claration of  the  Powers  assembled  in  Congress  at  Vienna ;  but 
this,  though  decisive  in  its  moral  and  legal  consequences  as  be- 
tween the  nations  of  Africa  and  Spain,  does  not  in  any  degree 
decide  how  far  the  other  powers  of  Europe  may  or  ought  to  inter* 
pose. 

The  duty  of  all  civilized  powers  to  suppress  the  trade  as  soon 
as  possible,  not  only  by  prohibiting  it  to  tlieir  own  subjects,  but  by 
employing  all  the  means  they  possess  to  procure  its  universal  aboli- 
taooy  is  indeed  fully  and  strongly  declalbd :  but  the  declaration  is 
guarded  by  a  clause  without  which  the  concurrence  of  the  powers 
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then  engagea  in  the  Slave  Trade,  viz.  France,  Spain,  and  PortUgalf 
could  not  well  have  been  expected,  and  which  stands  in  tlie  follow-* 
ing  words : 

•*  Too  well  informed  of  the  sentiments  of  their  Sovereigns  not  td 
foresee,  that  however  honorable  may  be  their  object,  thejr  wonld  not 
pursue  it  without  a  just  regard  to  the  interests,  the  habits,  and  even 
the  prejudices  of  their  subjects  ;  the  said  Plenipotentiaries,  at  the 
same  time  acknowledge,  that  this  general  declaration  should  net 
prejudge  the  period  which  each  particular  Power  should  look  upon 
as  the  most  expedient  for  the  definitive  abolition  of  the  traffic  in 
Slaves.  Consequently  the  determination  of  the  period  when  this 
traffic  ought  universally  to  cease,  will  be  an  object  of  negociation 
between  die  diffinrent  Powers ;  it  being  however  well  understood 
that  no  means  proper  to  ensure  and  accelerate  its  progress  shoald 
be  neglected  ;  and  that  the  reciprocal  engagement  contracted  by 
the  present  declaration  between  the  Sovereigns  who  have  takelt 
part  in  it  should  not  be  considered  as  fulfilled  until  the  moment 
when  complete  success  shall  have  crowned  their  united  effi>rts." 

While  it  is  admitted  that  these  words  saved  to  France,  Spain* 
and  Portugal,  the  right  of  contending  for  such  a  limited  range  of 
their  Slave  Trade,  either  in  point  of  tiine  or  place,  as  they  might 
respectively  think,  «  due  to  the  interests,  the  habits,  or  prejudices, 
of  their  subjects,"  so  as  they  should  not  be  bound  by  the  declara- 
tion itself  to  submit  their  conduct  in  that  respect  to  the  judgment 
of  the  other  contracting  parties  ;  it  will  not  be  contended  on  the 
other  side,  that  the  latter  bound  themselves  to  acquiesce  in  the 
arbitrary  decision  of  the  former  or  any  one  of  them,  however 
incompatible  with  the  general  object,  and  however  unreasonable 
after  a  change  of  system  by  some  of  those  Powers,  such  a  decision 
might  prove.  That  would  have  been  to  make  the  beneficent  and 
glorious  compact  inconsistent  with  itself,  and  worse  than  useless* 

The  object  of  this  saving  proviso,  as  it  may  be  properly  called^ 
was  only  to  guard  against  a  construction  tliat  might  have  entitled 
some  of  the  parties,  by  acknowledged  federal  right,  to  prescribe  to 
the  rest  an  earlier  period  of  "  definitive  or  universal  aboUtion,"  than 
they  had  already  agreed,  or  might  afterwards  choose,  to  adopt*  In 
tbat  respect,  it  neutralized  the  general  stipulations,  but  left  the  par- 
ties to  their  antecedent  duties  and  rights. 

The  special  object  now  in  question,  that  of  immediate  local  res- 
trictions, was  not  apparently  contemplated  in  this  Declaration  at 
all ;  and  therefore,  though  it  may  be  one  of  those  <<  means  proper 
to  ensure  and  accelerate  the  progress  of  universal  abolition,'*  whidi 
were  "  not  to  be  neglected,"  especially  when  France  has  acceded 
to  the  system  of  the  majority,  and  when  a  large  region  of  Africa 
is  delivered  from  the  Slave  Trade  of  every  Power  but  one }  jct  is 
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Spain  may  choose  to  hold  the  contrary,  it  is  fair  to  regard  her  as 
not  prejudiced  iii  that  point  by  this  glorious  Declaration  on  the  o(ie 
handy  though  certainly  not  assisted  by  it  on  the  other. 

This  then,  like  all  other  Treaties,  being  silent  as  to  the  question 
proposed,  we  must  resort  for  its  decision  not  to  the  conventional 
Jaw  of  nations,  but  to  those  other  criteria  that  have  been  noticed, 
usage,  learned  authority,  or  those  acknowledged  moral  prindples 
iffrfaich  belong  to  the  law  of  nature. 

But  usage  also  must  fail  to  govern  a  case  which  is  perfectly 
anomalous  and  new ;  and  such  is  clearly  the  situation  in  which 
the  Powers  of  Europe  are  now  placed  in  regard  to  tlic  African 
Slave  Trade. 

Hitherto,  such  of  those  Powers,  as  possessed  colonies  in  the 
new  world,  have  alone .  ukcn  any  interest  in  the  commerce  of 
Africa ;  at  least  on  its  western  coast ;  and  these  have  all  till  within 
a  few  years  past,  been  more  or  less  guilty  of  the  odious  practice  in 
question.  It  is  but  now  that  it  becomes  the  crime  of  two  mem- 
bers of  the  European  family,  and  in  Northern  Africa  that  of  a  sin- 
gle Power,  in  opposition  to  the  moral  feelings  and  the  interest  of 
all  the  rest.  While  partakers  in  the  offence,  there  could  be  no 
possible  question  of  their  restrv:ining  each  other. 

Nor  does  the  history  of  the  civilized  world  afford  any  case  so 
similar  to  this  as  to  assist  us  much  in  point  of  analogy. 

That  of  the  piratical  states  of  Barbary  seems  the  nearest  to  It. 
They  seize  and  carry  into  a  temporary  slavery  the  subjects  of  Eu- 
ropean powers  \  but  it  is  in  an  open  maritime  war,  prosecuted 
in  a  mode  once  deemed  lawful  by  ourselves,  and  that  at  no  very 
distant  age,  when  prisoners  were  redeemed  by  individual  ransoms, 
instead  of  a  cartel  or  general  exchange.  In  respect,  howevt:r,  of 
Ae  barbarous  mode,  and  rapacious  motives,  of  these  hostilities^  we 
call  them  piracy ;  and  it  has  never  been  denied  that  the  European 
Powers  might  justly  combine  to  suppress  the  abuse.  On  the  con- 
trary, every  writer  on  public  law  who  has  noticed  the  case  has 
regarded  it  as  reproachful  to  the  mutual  jealousy  and  selfishness  of 
those  Powers  that  the  remedy  has  never  been  applied. 

If  we  suppose  all  maritime  nations  but  one,  to  have  taken  mea- 
•uces,  in  concert  with  earh  other,  proper  to  suppress  tliose  piratical 
practices,  and  tliat  the  single  dissentient  Power  not  only  refused  its 
concurrence,  but  persisted  in  an  hitercourse  witli  the  Barbary  States, 
such  as  would  defeat  tlie  common  object,  the  case  would  resemble 
more  closely  that  now  under  consideration  \  but  still  there  would 
be  these  essential  differences,  that  on  the  one  hand  the  dissentient 
Power  would  not  be  the  immediate  or  active  agent  in  the  barbarous 
practices  to  be  suppressed  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Pow- 
ers acting  in  concert,  being  themselves  directly  annoyed  by  the 
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abuse,  would  hare  the  rights  of  self-defence  against  those  who 
obstructed  their  suppression. 

The  case  therefore  cannot  assist  us  with  any  fair  argument, 
either  from  the  practical  acquiescence,  or  the  high  opinions  by 
which  that  acquiescence  is  condemned. 

In  tlie  absence  then  of  precedent,  as  well  as  compact,  let  us  next 
inquire  what  the  most  celebrated  oracles  of  public  law  have  pro- 
nounced that  is  applicable  to  the  point  in  question,  and  how  far 
those  universal  principles  of  moral  duty  before  adverted  to  as  con- 
stituting the  law  of  nature,  will  guide  us  to  the  true  solution. 

These  two  inquiries  are  in  effect  the  same,  or  may  be  taken  to- 
gether ;  for  no  writer  on  tlie  law  of  nations,  with  the  qualified 
exceptions  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  has  treated  of  the  specific  case  of 
the  African  Slave  Trade.  We  must  resort  therefore  to  their  gene- 
ral principles  and  doctrines,  or  in  other  words  to  the  law  of  nature 
which  they  interpret,  and  from  which  they  deduce  their  rules. 

«»The  law  of  nations,"  says  Vattel,  "  is,  originally,  no  more 
than  the  law  of  nature,  applied  to  nations."  He  calls  it  the 
^*  necessary**  law  of  nations,  in  contradistinction  to  the  voluniafy. 
Grotius  and  others  call  it  the  *^natw'al  law  of  nations.*'  Like  our 
own  common  law  principles  and  maxims,  it  gives  the  rule,  when 
practice,  and  direct  authority,  and  treaties,  the  statute  law  of 
nationsi  are  silent. 

How  then  does  this  great  branch  of  international  law,  as  laid 
down  by  the  most  eminent  jurists,  affect  the  question  proposed  ? 

If  the  father  of  the  science  were  always  to  be  heard  with  con- 
fidence, there  would  be  no  room  for  doubt.  We  should  have  only 
to  collate  the  text  of  Grotiufs,  with  the  Declaration  of  the  Powers 
assembled  in  Congress  at  Vienna. 

«  Kings,"  says  he,  "and  all  sovereigns  in  general,  have  a  right 
to  punish  not.  only  injuries  done  to  themselves  or  their  subjects, 
but  those  even  which  do  not  affect  themselves  in  particular,  when 
thev  involve  an  enormous  violation  of  the  law  of  nature,  or  that  of 
AationS}  against  whomsoever  they  may  beperpetrated.** 

He  adds  even  that  « it  is  more  becoming  to  revenge  die  injuries 
of  others,  than  our  own  ;  because  in  punishing  the  latter,  there  is 
more  danger  that  the  resentment  of  the  wrong  should  pvompr  us 
to  too  much  severity,  or  at  least  hurt  our  own  minds." '     Grotius 

*  Sciendum  quoque  est  rcges  et  qui  par  rcgibus  jns  obtineut  jus  habere 
poenas  poscendi,  non  tantum  ob  injurias  in  sc  aut  siibditos  suos  coiiiniissafe» 
sed  et  ob  cas  qu(P  ipsos  peculiariter  non  tanguiit,  &ed  in  quibusyis  personi% 
jui  nauirai  aut  gentium  immiiiiiter  violant."— ''Imo  taoto  huncsthia  est 
abeoak  injurias  quant  mum  viudicare,  quaiito  io  suis  magis  metuemlum  et t 
ae  quia  dolorii  «ui  seosu,  aut  niodiim  pxrerlat,  aut  certe  animum  inficiaU" 

Oc  Jur.  Beil.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii,  cap.  So.  s.  40. 
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ffiere  goes  much  further  than  the  question  under  consideration 
demands.  If  flagrant  viohtions  of  the  hw  of  nature  may  be  justi- 
fiably and  laudably  punished^  by  nations  who  are  not  injured  by 
themi  much  more  may  they  be  restrained  or  suppressed. 

That  the  Slave  Trade  amounts  to  such  an  offence,  is  now  virtue 
ally  acknowledged  in  the  most  solemn  manner  by  all  the  great 
Powers  represented  in  the  Congress  at  Vienna ;  tor  what  is  the 
language  of  that  solemn  declaration  to  which  we  hare  already  re- 
ferred r  It  declaresi  <<  that  the  traffic  known  under  the  name  of 
the  African  Slare  Trade,  has  been  regarded  by  just  and  enlightened 
men  of  all  ages  as  reptdgnani  to  the  principles  of  humanity  and 
universal  morality*^ 

It  proclaims,  <<  in  the  names  of  all  the  Sovereigns,  their  desire 
to  put  an  end  to  a  scourge  'which  has  long  desolated  Africa^  de^ 
graded  Europe^  and  afflicted  humanity.*' 

The  more  recent  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  in 
declaring  the  trade  <<  odious,  and  stron^y  condemned  by  the  Ucm 
ijf^religion  and  nature^**  is  scarcely  more  full  to  our  purpose ;  for 
it  would  be  an  identical  proposition  to  say  that  a  practice  <<  re- 
pugnant to  the  principles  of  humanity  and  universal  morality^'  is 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nature.  Nor  can  it  be  necessary  to  prove 
that  violation  of  the  law  of  nature  <<  enormous^*  by  which  <<  Africa 
is  desolated,  Europe  degraded,  and  humanity  afflicted.'* 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  however,  that  as  to  the  legal  character 
of  the  trade  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  concluding  Spain 
without  the  aid  of  her  own  admission.  Express  authority,  even  in 
spite  of  inveterate  usage  and  prejudice,  might  in  some  degree  be 
adduced  against  her ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  I  believe  to 
cite  any  eminent  writer  on  public  law,  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  nature  of  the  African  Slave  Trade,  the  means  by  which  the 
captives  are  procured,  the  horrors  attending  their  exportation  and 
passage,  the  unprecedented  state  of  slavery  into  which  tliey  are 
carried,  and  its  destructive  effects,  were  involved  in  perfect  dark- 
ness till  the  days  in  which  we  live ;  and  therefore  no  jurist  of 
eminence  in  former  times  has  had  occasion  to  examine  the  trade 
as  it  really  exists  in  practice  }  but  as  far  as  it  was  known  to  such 
writers,  it  has  been  censured  by  them,  not  defended. 

The  institution  of  slavery  indeed  has  found  apologists  of  high 
name,  who  have  contended  that  the  law  of  nature  docs  not  uni- 
versally condemn  it.  But  the  carrying  innocent  men,  not  in  a 
State  of  hostility  with  us,  from  their  native  land  into  slavery,  upon 
the  sordid  motive  of  avarice  alone,  and  with  no  better  title  than  we 
derive  under  the  barbarous  customs  of  their  country,  is  a  practice 
of  aSridely  diffi?rent  kind  j  and  with  no  more  than  these  abstract 
and  inadequate  views  of  the  trade,  some  of  the  most  eminent  of 
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die  writers  alluded  to  (Huberus  for  instance)  hare  expressly  ex- 
cluded it  from  the  scope  of  their  defence. 

The  great  Montesquieu,  though  plainly  an  enemy  to  slavery  in 
general}  docs  not  pronounce  it  to  be  in  all  places^  and  under  all 
circumstances^  unjustifiable :  yet  the   African  slare  trade  is  re- 

Sarded  by  him  as  an  abuse  beyond  the  reach  of  apology^  and  as  a 
9ul  reproach  to  the  European  and  Christian  name. 
His  sentiments  on  the  subject  nearly  approach  indeed  the  main 
question  before  us.  In  his  common  vein  of  irony,  he  affects  to 
suppose  that  the  reputed  wrongs  of  the  poor  Africans  are  exagge- 
rated ;  for  otherwise  he  infers  that  the  Princes  of  Europe  would 
feel  it  a  duty  of  humanity  to  enter  into  a  general  league  for  their 
deliverance :  <<  Des  petits  esprits  exagerent  trop  I'injustice  que  Ton 
fait  aux  Africains.  Car  si  elle  etoit  telle  qu'ils  le  disent,  ne  seroit- 
il  pas  venu  dans  la  tete  des  Princes  d'Europe,  qui  font  entr'eax 
tant  de  conventions  inutiles,  d'en  faire  une  gen^rale  en  faveur  de 
la  misericorde  ct  de  la  pitie.'* ' 

But  why  in  appealing  to  learned  authority,  should  we  confine 
ourselves  to  past  ages,  or  foreign  lands  i 

Public  law,  since  it  first  became  a  science,  has  not  had  inter- 
preters more  enlightened,  or  in  any  respect  more  worthy  of  coi^ 
fidence,  than  Great  Britain  can  boast  at  this  moment ;  nor,  it 
may  truly  be  added,  whose  high  talents  and  integrity  are  in  greater 
repute  throughout  the  civilised  world.  To  Sir  William  Scott^ 
the  science,  as  a  practical  one,  is  more  deeply  indebted  than  to  all 
the  learned  men,  British  and  foreign  collectively,  who  hare  ever 
preceded  him  ;  and  it  may  be  safely  predicted,  that  wherever  the 
law  of  nations  is  to  be  judicially  administered  hereafter,  the  vo- 
lume of  Grotius  and  PuffendorfF,  of  Bynkershoek  and  Vatteli  will 
be  much  less  frequently  and  respectfully  consulted  than  the  R^ 
ports  of  Sir  Christopher  Robinson  and  Dr.  Edwards. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  then,  if  having  Sir  William  Scott's 
authority  on  this  question,  we  should  pass  it  unnoticed^  merely 
because  he  is  an  Englishman,  and  because  his  country  has  not  yet 
lost  one  of  its  most  brilliant  ornaments.  The  surprise  would  be 
still  stronger,  if  his  opinion  was  given  in  concurrence  with  diose 
of  the  other  great  men  who  usually  have  acted  with  him  in  dis- 
pensing, iu  our  supreme  court  of  international  law,  the  public  jus- 
tice of  their  country.  If  to  his,  and  to  the  venerable  name  of 
Sir  William  Wynne,  that  great  civilian  who  has  just  closed  his 
useful,  amiable,  and  honorable  life,  and  to  a  name  not  lower  iu 
kindred  fame  and  estimation!  that  of  Sir  John  Nicholl,  furtlier 
authority  could  be  added  on  a  question  like  the  present^  it  wonM 
certainly  be  that  of  Sir  William  Grant,  the  present  Master  of  die 

'  L'Ksprit  dfs  Loix,  Li  v.  15.  Chap.  5. 
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Rolls,  who  has  presided  so  many  years  on  prize  appeals  and  all  the 
other  legal  business  of  the  Privy  Council.  Few  minds  have  been 
more  conversant  with  the  principles  of  public  law ;  and  what 
mind  less  likely  to  err  in  their  judicial  application  ! 

Before  this  constellation  of  law  luminaries  was  the  question  we 
are  considering,  brought  for  decision  near  six  years  ago  at  the 
Cockpit,  when  their  Lordships  solemnly  and  unanimously  decided 
that  the  African  Slave  Trade  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  and 
nations.  In  the  coimtry,  and  at  the  time,  of  best  information  as 
to  the  trade  itself,  and  by  the  most  celebrated  publicists  in  Europe^ 
sitting  in  the  sacred  seat  of  judgment,  this  decisive  opinion  was 
pronounced.  ■ 


*  Case  of  the  Jmedie,  Johnson,  Master,  March  17thy  1610. 

The  judgment  as  delivered  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  i?  already  before 
the  public.  It  is  needless  therefore  to  insert  it  here;  but  it  may  be  proper 
to  obviate  au  objection  that  may  seem  to  arise  from  the  facts  of  the  case, 
when  applied  to  the  present  auestion  with  Spain.  The  Aniedie  wan  an 
American  vessel :  America  haa  abolished  the  Slave  Trade ;  and  their  Lord- 
ships relied  on  that  circumstance  as  ehscntial  to  their  judgment,  condemn^ 
ing  the  vessel  and  cargo.  In  pronouncing  the  trade  to  be  contrary  to  the 
Jaw  of  nature,  they  expressly  intimated  that  they  should  not  feel  it  competent 
to  them  to  act  upon  that  principle  against  a  foreign  claimant,  trading  in  con* 
Ibrmity  to  the  municipal  laws  of  his  country.  "  The  case  of  the  Amedk 
then.  It  nia)r  be  said,  is  no  authority  against  the  Slave  Trade  when  carried 
on  by  Spaniards.^  Certainly  it  is  no  authority  for  the  condemnation  of 
their  property,  if  neutral,  in  a  court  of  a  belligerent  power.  It  shews,  on 
tlie  contrary,  that  a  prize  court  ought  not  so  to  enforce  the  law  of  nature 
against  them.  How  such  a  court  should  act  if  the  Afirican  Captives  them- 
s^ves  stood  before  it  as  Claimants,  demanding  their  release  from  an  im- 
prisonment imposed  upon  them  contrary  to  the  princi|^les  of  natural  and 
universal  law,  aoes  not  appear  from  this  judgment ;  but  it  does  appear  from 
the  language  of  the  Court,  that  as  between  the  Captor  and  a  Slave  Trader 
sanctioned  oy  his  own  municipal  law,  the  property  ought  not  to  be  con* 
demned,  in  resprct  merely  ot  the  general  nature  of  the  trade.  The  case  is 
nevertheless  a  full  autljority  for  our  present  purpose,  which  is  to  shew,  not 
that  our  prize  courts  have  a  general  right  to  enforce  the  law  of  nature 
afsainst  the  subjects  of  an  independent  state;  but  merely  that  the  Slave 
Trade  is  repugnant  to  that  law.  TkU  was  not  only  expressly  held  by  the 
Court,  but  was  the  sole  foundation  of  the  sentence,  'i  he  condemnation 
did  not  and  could  not  proceed  on  the  forfeiture  by  the  American  Statute  ; 
for  the  prize  court  of  a  belligerent  power  has  no  right  to  enforce  the  pro*- 
hibitory  laws  of  a  foreign  state.  The  abolition  act  of  America  therefore 
was  no  otherwise  materi^  than  by  removing  an  obstafcle  which  the  sovt* 
reign  act  of  a  neutral  government  mi^ht  otherwise  have  opposed  to  the  ap» 
plication  of  the  law  of  nature  against  its  subjects. 

Let  it  not  be  im^ined  that  the  same  consideration  ought  to  have  place  in 
the  deliberations  ot  the  British  Cabinet  as  to  the  Spanish  Slave  Trade ;  ex- 
cept indeed  in  the  ulterior  question  we  have  to  discuss,  the  political  practi- 
canility  of  upholding  in  this  case  the  principles  of  public  law.  The  province 
of  the  Government  and  that  of  its  Prise  Tnbunals  are  in  this  respect  essen- 
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In  more  recent  cases  at  the  Admiralty,  Sir  William  Scott  hai 
recognised  and  applied  the  same  general  doctrine.  In  that  of  the 
Fortuna  especially,  he  has,  with  his  usual  correctness  and  felicity 
of  exposition,  deduced  from  it  the  liability  to  confiscation  of  an 
American  vessel  engaged  in  a  Slave-trading  voyage,  though  seized 
before  she  had  taken  any  Slaves  on  board,  and  armed  with  the 
passes  and  privileged  flag  of  our  Portuguese  ally. ' 

But  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  further  to  multiply  authorities 
in  condemnation  of  that  system  of  crimes,  cloaked  under  the  name 
of  commerce,  against  which  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age  has  so 
strongly  revolted,  and  which  is  at  length  reprobated  by  the  verr 
Powers  who  were  most  guilty  of  it,  and  by  those  even  who  still 
strangely  adhere  to  it  in  practice.  We  may  now  happily  invoke, 
not  moralists  and  jurists  alone,  but  parliamentS|  cabinets  and  kingSi 
to  attest  its  repugnancy  to  the  law  of  nature  and  of  God. 

Nevertheless,  the.  right  of  civilized  nations  to  restrain  or  limit 
it  by  forcibly  controlling  the  will  of  a  foreign  Power,  is  a  diflerent 
question,  and  deserves  distinct  investigation.  Let  us  therefore 
examine  fully  what  authority  and  reason  have  to  ofier  on  this  latter 
point 

Grotius,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  asserting  a  right  to  punish  enor*' 
mous  violations  of  the  law  of  nature,  as  such,  and  not  merely  to 
protect  other  members  of  the  human  family  against  them,  lays 
down  the  general  doctrine  that  has  been  quoted  from  him,  too 
unguardedly.  In  his  exemplifications  too  of  his  principle,  he 
applies  it  to  cases  of  an  objectionable  kind. 

Hence  other  eminent  vtrriters  find  fault  with  his  views,  an4 
among  them  the  liberal  Vattel;  but  perhaps  with  too  wide  a 
dissent. 

To  hold  that  one  State  has  the  right  of  chastising  another  for 
vioktions  of  the  law  of  nature,  which  are  to  be  found  hi  its  muni-: 

ially  diffcrenr.  Itbelonf^s  to  the  former  only,  not  to  the  latter,  to  detf^ 
mine  in  what  cases  infnictiuns  of  the  law  of  nution»,  not  immediate!}' ob- 
structing the  cxcrcibe  of  our  own  l>elligcrent  rights,  shall  be  connived  at, 
and  when  ihey  shall  be  resisttd  and  cuntrolled.  Even  in  the  cas«  of  injti- 
rics  directly  aife<  ting  ourselves,  sucli  as  the  seizure  uf  a  British  territory,  or 
tliat  of  an  attack  upon  an  ally  whom  we  are  bound  by  eNpress  treaty  to  de- 
fend, our  prize  courts  could  neither  vindicate  the  public  ri^^hi,  nor  regard  the 
public  duty  in  their  judgments,  while  the  sovereisn  permitted  ttie  reJatioDS 
of  amity  or  neutrality  with  the  wrone-doer'to  subsist;  still  less  can  it  be 
coini'eient  to  those  tribunals  to  decide  under  what  ( ircumstances  iIm:  iif' 
perfect  duty  of  protecting  an  unfortunate  foreign  neople,  by  vindicaiiag  ^ 
their  favor  the  general  law  of  nature  and  nations,  uecomes  obligatory;  *^^ 
when,  from  a  reasonable  regard  to  our  own  security  and  welfairey  it  may  1*^ 
justifiably  declined. 

'  See  tiie  Fifth  Report  of  the  African  Institution,  in  which  tbisjiidgV^t 
is  ably  rej-oritd. 
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:ipsd  institutions  or  laws,  and  which  are  productive  of  no  bad 
meets  beyond  the  limits  of  its  own  territorieSi  is  to  forget  the 
nutual  independency  of  nations.  The  avenging  Power  would 
it  arrogating  to  itself  a  superiority  and  a  jurisdiction  which  it  does 
lot  lawfully  possess.  It  belongs  to  God  alone,  the  King  of  Kings, 
he  universal  Legislator  and  Governor,  to  punish  such  oflences  ; 
IS  in  his  ordinary  providence  he  actually  does,  by  the  evil  conse- 
{uences  which  naturally  flow  from  them.  To  usurp  on  this  his 
leculiar  and  sacred  province,  would  be  to  introduce  those  mischiefs 
tgainst  which  Grotius  did  not  sufficiently  guard,  and  which  justly 
tlarmed  the  philosophic  mind  of  Vattel.  Nations  might  sit  in 
ndgment  on  each  other,  and  draw  the  avenging  sword,  as  they 
uve  too  often  done,  in  the  support  of  their  own  dogmas  moral  or 
eligious.  The  maxims  of  a  different  faith  might  appear  to  them 
lagitious  and  impious  inroads  on  the  law  of  nature  and  of  God  ; 
If  ambition  might  hypocritically  and  mischievously  avail  itself  of 
inch  pretexts. 

But  to  argue  from  the  probable  abuse  against  the  use  of  a  poli- 
ical  right,  is  a  species  of  sophistry  which  the  present  age  has  learnt 
from  sad  experience,  to  detect. 

There  may  be  gross  violations  of  the  law  of  nature,  which, 
liough  their  direct  mischief  seems  to  begin  and  end  within  the 
imits  of  the  state  which  ordains  or  permits  them,  tend  in  their 
:ertain  consequences,  to  the  detriment  or  danger  of  the  human 
Family  at  large.  Such  were  some  of  the  crimes  of  vthe  French 
Revolution.  Here  there  is  no  opposition  between  Grotius  and  his 
sminent  opponent  Vattel.  Indeed,  the  diflerence  of  their  views 
seems  chiefly  to  consist  in  this,  that  the  former  regards  the  crime 
IS  such,  and  asserts,  for  the  sake  of  moral  and  religious  principle, 
I  right  of  punishing  the  criminals  \  while  the  latter  requires  that 
there  should  be  temporal  mischiefs  flowing  from  the  ofibnce,  either 
to  the  nation  that  interposes,  or  to  human  society  at  large,  or  to 
{ome  oppressed  and  unfortunate  people  ;  in  which  cases  he  asserts, 
IS  freely  aa  Grotius,  the  right  of  interposing  \  but  for  purposes  not 
lo  much  rindicatory,  as  remedial. 

In  his  preliminary  principles,  in  treating  of  the  rights  of  nations 
igainst  the  infractors  of  the  laws  of  nature,  he  observes,  <<  The  laws 
ot  natural  society  are  of  such  importance  to  the  safety  of  all  States, 
that  if  the  custom  once  prevailed  of  trampling  them  under  foot,  no 
nation  could  flatter  herself  with  the  hope  of  preserving  her  national 
existence,  and  enjoying  domestic  tranquillity,"  &c.  <<  All  nations 
have  therefore  a  right  (he  adds)  to  resort  to  forcible  means  for  the 
purpose  of  repressing  any  one  particular  nation  who  openly  violates 
the  laws  of  the  society  which  nature  has  established  between 
them,"  &c.  (Preliminaries,  $  22.) 

In  guarding  this  proposition,  he  shews  more  clearly  its  general 
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meaning  :  <<  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  extend  that  right  to  tfa« 
prejudice  of  the  libeny  of  nations.  They  are  all  free  and  indepen- 
dent, but  bound  to  observe  the  laws  of  that  society  which  nature 
has  established  between  them  ;  and  so  far  bound,  that  when 
any  one  of  them  violates  those  laws,  the  others  have  a  right  to 
repress  her.*'  (Ibid  ^  23.) 

He  afterwards  (Book  2.  Chap.  1.^4.)  raises  the  right  into  a  duty : 
«  Every  nation  ought  on  occasion  to  labour  for  the  preservation  of 
others,  and  for  securing  them  from  ruin  and  destruction,  as  far  as 
it  can  do  so  without  exposing  itself  too  much." 

Here  he  has  in  view  interpositions  between  one  independent 
State  and  another.  But  he  cl;>ewhere  asserts  the  same  generous 
principles  in  regard  to  violations  of  moral  or  natural  law,  in  which 
the  parties  interested,  are  members  of  the  same  foreign  society. 
*^  When  a  people  from  good  reasons  take  up  arms  against  an 
oppressor,  it  is  but  an  act  of  justice  and  generosity  to  assist  brave 
men  in  the  defence  of  their  liberties."  (Book  2.  Ch.  4.  ^  S6J) 

Again  :  «  As  to  those  monsters  who  under  the  title  of  sovereigni 
render  themselves  the  scourges  and  horror  of  the  human  race,  they 
arc  savage  beasts,  whom  every  brave  man  may  justly  exterminate 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  All  antiquity  has  praised  Hercules  for. 
delivering  the  world  from  an  Antxus,  a  Busiris,  and  a  Diomede.'' 

(Ibid.) 

These  passages  are  properly  guarded  by  the  context,  from  all 
just  exception.  They  are  not  cited  here  however  as  necessary,  or 
directly  applicable,  to  the  point  immediately  in  question ;  but  only 
to  shew  that  the  views  of  Vattel  are  quite  reconcileable  with  those 
of  GrotiuSy  when  not  the  vindication  of  abstract  principles,  but  the 
redress  of  practical  injustice  and  oppression,  is  the  object  of  foreign 
interference.  Even  in  a  religious  case,  the  application  of  m 
doctrine  to  which  was  his  great  subject  of  alarm,  he  applauds  the 
interposition  of  a  foreign  Power  when  persecution  for  conscience 
sake,  is  the  crime  to  be  restrained,  *<  When  a  religion  is  persecuted 
in  one  country,  foreign  nations  who  profess  it  may  intercede  for 
their  brethren ;  but  this  is   all  they  can   lawfully  do,  unless  die 

Eersecution  be  carried  to  an  intolerable  excess ;  then  indeed  it 
ecomes  a  case  of  manifest  tyranny,  in  opposition  to  which  all 
nations  arc  allowed  to  assist  an  unhappy  people."  (Book  2.  Chap* 
4.  ^  62.) 

The  right  of  controlling  Spain  in  her  wanton  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nature  in  Africa,  evidently  does  not  depend  on  the  sound- 
ness of  these  great  opinions,  as  they  relate  to  domestic  quarrels. 
If  correct,  they  prove  it  a  fortiori:  They  shew  that  the  right,  of 
vindicating  the  law  of  nature  against  enormous  infractions  oi  it^  for 
tlie  relief  of  our  oppressed  brethren  of  mankind,  is  too  itioiig  to 
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be  withstood  even  by  the  respect  in  general  due  to  the  sovereignty 
of  an  independent  State  within  its  own  domains. 

But  Spain  is  not  possessed  of  sovereign  power  in  Africa.  The 
poor  Negroes  whom  she  asserts  a  right  to  drag  across  the  Atlantic 
into  slavery,  are  not  her  subjects.  They  are  entitled  therefore 
more  clearly  to  the  benefit  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  \  and 
should  be  protected  against  her  infractions  of  it  by  those  foreign 
Powers  -  who  can  safely  hold  a  shield  over  them  for  the  purpose, 
unless  Grotius  and  Vattel  are  both  fundamentally  wrong.  It  may 
be  added y  unless  every  other  jurist  who  has  treated  on  these  sub- 
jects has  radically  erred  along  \idth  them ;  for  the  common  duty 
of  nations  to  maintain  those  sacred  moral  rules  by  which  different 
societies  of  mankind  are  bound  in  their  conduct  towards  each  other, 
is  asserted,  or  tacitly  admitted  by  them  all. 

The  only  but  clear  absolution  from  this  duty  is  in  the  case  of 
inability  to  perform  it  consistently  with  a  reasonable  care  of  self- 
preservation  ;  a  case  of  which  it  is  admitted  every  Power  has  :i 
rig^t  to  judge  for  itself.  But  for  the  clearer  illustrafinn  of  this 
doctrine  let  us  again  attend  to  the  just  and  admirable  sentiments  of 
Vattel. 

Having  in  his  preliminary  discourse  deduced  from  the  'first  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  nature,  the  great  duty  of  beneficence  between 
man  and  man^  and  between  different  nations,  he,  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  his  second  book,  treats  more  at  large  of  the  offices  of  huma- 
nity as  a  branch  of  international  law.  The  whole  chapter  is 
excellent  in  its  reasoning,  as  well  as  its  liberal  and  benevolent 
spirit :  but  the  following  extracts  may  suiTice  : 

<*  Nations  being  obliged  by  nature  reciprocally  to  cultirate 
human  society,  are  bound  to  observe  towards  each  other  all  the 
duties  which  the  safety  and  advantage  of  that  society  require.  The 
offices  of  humanity  are  those  duties  which  men  owe  to  each  other 
as  men,  as  social  beings^  formed  to  live  in  society,  and  standing  in 
need  of  mutual  assistance  for  their  preservation  and  happiness,  and 
to  enable  them  to  live  in  a  manner  conformable  to  their  nature. 
Now  the  laws  of  nature  being  no  less  obligatory  on  nations  than  on 
individuals,  whatever  duties  each  man  owes  to  other  men,  the  same 
does  each  nation  in  its  way  owe  to  other  nations.  Such  is  the 
foundation  of  those  common  duties,  of  those  offices  of  humanity, 
to  which  narions  are  reciprocally  bound  towards  each  other.  They 
consist  generally  in  doing  every  thing  in  our  power  for  the  preser- 
vation and  happiness  of  others,  as  far  as  such  conduct  in  reconcil- 
able With  our  duties  towards  ourselves.'' 

He  proceeds  to  point  out  more  specifically  the  nature^  of  those 
offices ; 

<<  Every  nation  ought  oo  occasion  to  labour  for  the  preservation 
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of  others^  and  for  securing  them  from  ruin  and  destructiouy  as  Lx 
as  it  can  do  this  without  exposing  itself  too  much.** 

Again,  <<  A  nation  must  not  simply  confine  itself  to  the  preser- 
yation  of  other  States ;  it  should  likewise!  according  to  its  power 
and  their  want  of  its  assistance^  contribute  to  their  perfection." 
«<  A  State"  (he  adds)  <<  is  more  or  less  perfect,  as  it  is  more 
PC  less  adapted  to  attain  the  ends  of  civil  society,  which  consist 
in  procuring  for  its  members  every  thing  of  which  they  stand 
in  need,  for  the  necessities,  conveniences  and  enjoyments  of  life, 
and  for  their  happiness  in  general ;  in  providing  for  the  peace- 
ful  enjoyment  of  property,  and  the  safe  and  easy  administration 
of  justice ;  and  finally,  in  defending  itself  against  all  external 
violence.  Every  nation  therefore  should  occasionally  and  accord- 
ing to  its  power  contribute  not  only  to  put  another  nation 
in  possession  of  these  advantages,  but  likewise  to  render  it  capable 
of  procuring  them  for  itself.'* 

He  touches  more  especially  on  the  dnty  of  communicating 
knowledge  and  civilization  to  a  barbarous  country ;  but  adyerting 
to  the  odious  hypocritical  abuse  that  has  been  made  of  this  gene- 
rous principle,  guards  it  by  the  remark,  *<  That  a  nation  is  not 
entitled  forcibly  to  intrude  such  good  offices  on  others."  <<  Those 
ambitious  Europeans,"  he  justly  observes,  <<  who  attacked  the 
American  nations,  and  subjected  them  to  their  insatiable  cupidity  of 
dominion,  on  the  pretence  of  civilizing  them,  and  teaching  them 
the  true  religion,  /esorted  to  a  pretence  equally  unjust  and  ridicu- 
lous." It  is  here  that  he  takes  alarm  at  the  generality  of  the 
doctrine  of  Grotius  ;  but  he  is  far  indeed  from  falling  below  his 
great  predecessor  as  to  the  extent  of  the  duty  itself,  when  it  can 
be  performed  witliout  exceptionable  motives  or  means.  On  the 
contrary,  he  carries  his  benevolent  views  of  it  to  a  pitch  truly 
sublime.  He  adds  :  '<  A  nation  even  in  perfecting  itself,  ought  to 
have  in  view  the  acquisition  of  a  greater  degree  of  ability  to  pnv 
mote  the  perfection  and  happiness  of  other  nations.  It  should  be 
careful  to  set  them  good  examples,  and  avoid  giving  them  a  pattern 
of  any  thing  evil.  Imitation  is  natural  to  mankind  ;  ^e  virtues  of 
a  Celebrated  nation  are  sometimes  copied  -,  and  much  more  fre- 
quently its  errors  and  defects." 

Sucli  sentiments  arc  worthy  of  a  christian  jurist,  Tet  let  it  not 
be  tliought  that  either  christian  principle,  or  modern  liberality, 
were  necessary  to  point  out  the  duty  of  active  beneficence  towards 
a  foreign  people.  Vattcl  has  confirmed  his  general  doctrine  by 
the  authority  of  Cicero ;  and  nothing  more  directly  in  point,  or 
c«ore  worthy  of  citation,  can  be  wished.  That  illustrious  Heathen 
pronounces  it  to  be  most  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature,  to  under* 
V^e  Uie  greatest  labours,  and  to  sustain  the  greatest  inconvenieoofSi 
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for  the  sake  of  preserving  and  benefiting,  when  in  our  power^  die 
other  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  adds,  in  a  noble  strain  of  pious 
philanthropy,  "  they  who  would  confine  such  benignant  offices  to 
oiir  fellow  citizens,  denying  them  to  foreigners,  would  dissolve  the 
common  social  bond  tnat  unites  the  human  race,  and  with  it  the 
virtues  of  beneficence,  kindness  and  justice;  the  subverters  of 
which  deserve  to  be  deemed  impious  ofienders  against  the  immor* 
tal  gods  themselves ;  since  they  overthrow  that  common  social 
connection  of  the  human  species,  which  is  of  divine  appoint- 
ment." ' 

Should  any  man,  dissenting  from  pagan  as  well  as  christian 
plulanthropy,  coldly  dispute  this  active  duty,  at  least  he  will  not 
refuse  his  assent  to  Vattel  in  this  further  proposition : 

<(  Though  the  duties  of  a  nation  towards  herself  may  set  bounds 
to  the  obligation  of  performing  the  offices  of  humanity ;  they  can* 
not  in  the  least  affect  th^  prohibition  of  doing  any  harm  to  others, 
of  causing  them  any  prejudice,  in  a  word,  of  injuring  them." 

He  adds,  <<  If  every  man  is  by  his  very  nature  obliged  to  assist 
in  promoting  the  perfections  of  others^  much  more  cogent  are  the 
msons  which  forbid  him  to  increase  their  imperfection  and  that  of 
their  condition.  The  same  duties  are  incumbent  on  nations." 

Let  these  passages  be  compared  with  the  conduct  of  Spain  obsti- 
nately persisting  to  prolong  the  miseries,  and  obstruct  the  civiliza- 
tknij  of  Africa  ;  and  to  do  so  even  on  that  part  of  her  unhappy 
border  where  other  nations  are  performing,  or  desirous  to  performj 
the  active  duties  of  humanity,  in  laboring  for  her  improvement. 
Such  a  case  is  much  grosser  than  any  that  this  amiable  writer  has 
considered ;  but  how  he  would  have  treated  it  as  affecting  the 
other  European  States  who  desire  to  perform  those  common  duties, 
the  following  passage  may  shew :  <<  Since  righ^  arises  from  obliga- 
tioUf  the  nation  possesses  the  same  rights  which  nature  has  con/erred 
upon  men  in  order  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  duties.*'  (Prelim. 


I^t  us  next  enquire  what  objections  can  possibly  be  raised  to 

'  Maf;is  e»t  secundum  naturam,  pro  omnibus  gentibus,  si  fieri  possit,  con- 
wrvandiH  ant  juvandis  maxiipos  labores  molestiittique  siiscipere ;  imitantein 
lierculem,  &c.  "  Qui  aiitem  civium  rationem  diciint  habendaiu, « xternoruni 
uegant,  hi  dirimunt  cummunem  humani  generic  socieiatcui ;  qua  sublaU, 
beneficcntia,  bonitasjustitia  funditus  tolliiur;  qua;  qui  collunt  otiam  advcr- 
sus  deos  iminortales  impii  judicandi  sunt:  ab  iis  enim  eun!>titutain  inter 
homines  societatem  evertunt''    De  Officiis  Jib.  S.  c^ip.  6. 

*^  The  learned  author  uses  the  word  ievrr^  and  infurius  us  that  he  mean* 
by  it,  *^  in  general  causing  imperfectUm  in  thv  injured  party  or  on  kit  condition; 
rendering  ihis  yn  non  t^r  hit  condition  lea  pet  fed.'* 


\ 
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the  application  of  these  general  principles  of  the  law  of  nature  lo 
the  case  of  the  Spanish  Slave  Trade. 

From  our  own  former  habits,  and  prejudices  the  natural  fruit  of 
those  habitSy  it  may  seem  strange  to  apply  such  high  principles  to 
the  protection  of  the  rude  natives  of  Africa  from  the  wrongs  of 
European  nations.  We  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  our  ideas 
of  public  law  chose  dignified  forms  in  which  the  pacts  of  civilized 
countries  are  clothed,  and  their  controversies  pleaded.  It  may 
seem  therefore  incongruous,  and  almost  absurd,  to  contemplate  the 
same  law  as  subsisting  between  the  great  maritime  nations  of 
Europe,  and  the  rude  natives  or  petty  states  of  the  African  conti- 
nent. Without  treaties,  without  ambassadors,  strangers  to  the 
arts  and  forms  of  diplomacy,  and  even  to  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law  as  established  between  European  powers,  they  may 
seem  incapable  of  fulfilling  its  duties  or  enjoying  its  benefits.  We 
are  in  danger  besides  ot  confounding  the  moral  sanctity  of  the  law 
with  its  political  importance.  It  is  between  nations  nearly  equal 
in  civilization  and  power,  or  families  of  polished  nations  interested 
in  maintaining  each  other's  independency,  that  we  have  been  used 
to  see  the  vast  importance  of  maintaining  fixed  principles  and  rules 
to  which  they  may  mutually  appeal. 

The  temporal  sanctions  of  the  law  are  here  perceived,  in  the 
mischievous  effects  that  attend  its  violation.  Whereas  from  in- 
vading the  rights  of  a  distant  and  barbarous  people,  unable  to 
mnnoy  us  in  war,  and  unprotected  by  any  powerful  neighbours,  we 
seem  to  incur  no  danger,  and  sometimes  even  to  derive  commercial 
and  political  advantage. 

That  civilized  nations  have  felt  and  acted  upon  such  distinctions, 
is  an  opprobrious  truth ;  and  even  at  this  enlightened  aera  they 
may  have  a  lurking  influence  perhaps,  though  not  expressly 
avowed. 

These  odious  prepossessions  however  will  not  stand  the  encounter 
of  rational  discussion.  The  barbarism  and  the  weakness  of  any 
people,  instead  of  excluding  them  from  the  pale  of  the  law  en 
nature,  entitle  them  pre-eminently  to  its  protection.  The  nations 
of  Africa  indeed  have  here  no  conventional  rights,  since  we  have 
formed  with  them  no  leagues  or  treaties  ;  and  m  much  of  the  cus- 
tomary law  of  Europe,  they  may,  from  their  local  position  and 
manners,  and  from  want  of  reciprocity,  have  no  equitable  right  ID 
share.  If,  for  instance,  the  flag  of  a  petty  state  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  M^ere  to  claim  the  same  extensive  rights  of  neutral 
commerce  in  the  Channel  or  the  North  Sea  with  European  coun- 
tries when  belligerent^  that  the  mutual  practice  of  those  coontiitt 
has  admitted  to  each  other,  the  claim  might  be  reasonably  disputed. 

But  in  respect  of  those  universal  and  original  pnndpki  of 
moral  obligation  which  form  the  substratum  of  the  conventioiiil 
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Ind  customary  laws  of  nations,  and  which  speak  where  these  are 
lileiit,  the  case  is  evidently  different.  To  deny  the  benefit  of  these 
to  a  remote  and  barbarous  people,  would  be  to  forget  the  sacred 
Kmrce  from  which  they  are  derived,  and  the  reasons  upon  which 
they  stand.  They  flow  from  the  will  of  the  Creator,  from  the  re- 
lations of  man  to  man,  from  the  sympathies,  the  wants,  and  the 
luties  of  our  common  nature,  as  rational  and  social  beings.  To 
letermine  their  particular  rules,  we  go  back  in  imagination  to  a 
time  antecedent  to  the  birth  of  those  civil  and  political  unions,  by 
nrhich  the  sons  of  Adam  are  now  grouped  into  different  nations. 
We  suppose  every  human  being  independent  of  all  the  rest ;  and 
from  the  duties  which  man  would  then  individually  owe  to  man, 
ire  infer  those  rules  which,  in  the  absence  of  compact  and  authori- 
tative usage,  are  binding  upon  communities  of  men  in  their  re- 
lations to  each  other.  In  effect  the  law  of  nature  between  indi- 
^ual  men  prior  to  social  institutions,  is  the  same  thing  as  the 
unwritten  and  universal  law  of  nations.  It  changes  its  name,  but 
not  its  precepts,  when  ascribed  to  states  and  kingdoms.  Unless 
therefore  it  can  be  affirmed  that  in  a  state  generally,  though  im- 
properly, called  that  of  nature,  the  moral  duties  of  man  to  man 
irould  be  less  extensive  and  binding,  in  proportion,  as  from  the 
weakness  or  ignorance  of  his  fellow  being,  their  observance  becomes 
the  more  important,  and  their  violation  the  more  perniciouS|  the 
general  law  of  nature  and  nations  cannot  be  narrowed  or  weakened 
by  the  barbarism  or  the  impotence  of  a  people  who  stand  in  need 
of  its  protection. 

In  truth,  the  very  consideration  which  in  the  eye  of  prejudice 
nay  exclude  Africa  from  the  benefits  of  this  law,  strengthens  or 
enlarges  her  claims  to  them.  We  owe  to  every  foreign  country, 
justice  and  good-will ;  but,  we  owe  to  the  ignorant,  instruction 
ako,  and  to  the  feeble,  succour  and  defence. 

Let  us  next  suppose  another  objection  to  which  an  apologist  of 
Spain  may  possibly  in  his  distress  for  an  argument,  resort. 

Though  Africa  is  within  the  general  pale  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  pre-eminently  within  that  branch  of  it  which  prescribes  the 
DfEces  of  humanity,  <^  Yet,  it  may  be  said,  her  petty  states  are 
consenting  to  the  Slave  Trade ;  and  therefore  they  can  have  no 
Dhim  to  be  protected  against  it,  for  <  volenti  nonjit  injuria,*** 

Here  we  might  perhaps  safely  rely  on  the  admission  of  Spain 
kerself  in  the  Declaration  of  V  ienna  j  but  let  us  rather  appeal  to 
die  reason  and  justice  of  the  case. 

That  the  supposed  consent  is  real  and  entire,  might  well  be  dis- 
puted. To  regard  it  as  such,  we  must  ascribe  to  the  poor  ignorant 
barbarians  a  knowledge  of  the  true  nature,  both  of  the  Trade  itself j 
lad  the  Colonial  Slavery  that  it  ends  in  ;  for  a  man  cannot  be  said 
to  hare  consented  to  a  grime  which  ht  -  does  not  intend  or  know^ 
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though  he  may  have  concurred  in  the  culpable  means  by  which 
another  man  has  been  enabled  to  commit  it.     That  the  African 
chiefs  on  the  coast  know  any  thing  of  the  horrors  of  the  middle 
passage,  or  of  the  dreadful  and  destructive  state  called  Slavery  in 
the  European  Colonies,  is  neither  certain  or  probable.     Unless  the 
profligate  white  men  who  trade  with  them  act  there,  with  a  candour 
strangely  opposite  to  their  conduct  and  thit  of  their  employers, 
when  examined  as  witnesses  in  England,  those  chiefs  may  naturally 
regard  the  passage  as  a  pleasant  voyage,  and  the  lot  oi  the  poor 
exiles  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  subject  rather  of  envy  than  compas- 
sion.    At  all  events,  the  kings  and  chiefs  in  the  interior  country, 
from  which  the  slaves  are  chiefly  supplied,  must  be  wholly  igno* 
rant  of  the  sad  fate  which  awaits  them  upon  and  beyond  the  ocean. 
Accustomed    by   their  own    manners   to  regard  slavery,   except 
during  the  period  of  hostile  or  penal  confinement  and  passage  to  a 
market,  as  a  mere  vassalage  of  the  mildest  kind,  in  which  the  mas- 
ter and  his  vassal  or  grumctta  work  undistinguishably  together  ; ' 
strangers,  with  the  same  exception,  to  the  driver  and  the  whip, 
and  of  course  wholly  uninformed  of  that  extreme  antipathy  and 
contempt  for  a  black  skin,  which  so  cruelly  aggravates  the  slavery 
of  their  countrymen   in  the  western  world  ;  ignorant  also  of  the 
hardships  incident  to  a  long   navigation,   and  still  more   of  the 
crowded,  horrid,  pcstiU>ntial  prison  which  awaits  the  poor  captives 
in  a  slave  ship  \  they  are  guilty  indeed  of  the  sale  and  expatriation, 
but  not  of  the  dreadful  consequences  which  European  avarice  has 
added. 

Let  it  be  supposed  however,  for  argument's  sake,  that  these  bar- 
barian sovereigns  arc  conscious  and  willing  accomplices  to  the 
whole  extent  of  the  crime  ;    what  then  }    Does  this  so  alter  the 
moral  character  of  the  Slave  Trade  as  to  make  it  no  longer  an 
oflFence  against  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations  ?    Or  is  it  said, 
that  their  concurrence,  without  taking  away  the  crime,  arrests  our 
right  to  suppress  it  ?    Not  so,  by  the  authority,  of  Grotius  aial 
Vattcl ;    and  by  the  still  more  authoritative  principles,  that  have 
been  already  adduced.     We  should  have  a  right  to  protect  the 
oppressed  people  against  even  their  cruel  and  inhuman  chiefs,  who 
thus,  by  enormous  violations  of  the  law  of  nature,  torture  and 
destroy  them.      Here  we  have,  indeed,  those  <<  monsters  who, 
under  trte  title  of  sovereigns,  render  themselves  the  scourge  and 
terror  of  the  human  race  ;"    for  what  stronger  example  of  such 
cases  can  be  imagined,  than  that  of  chiefs  who  tear  their  unhappy 
iimocent  people  from  their  homes  and  families,  and  sell  them  as 
cattle  to  foreign  merchants,  to  be  carried  into  a  perpetual  and  cruel 

'  Piirk^s  Travels,  aiul  F'arliaincntary  Kvidence  on  Mr.  Ilsory  Tlioniton'^ 
ViU  for  iimiiiDg  the  Mave  Trdde>  1709. 
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bondage  hx  from  their  native  land  ?  If  we  should  have  this  pro- 
tKtive  right  against  the  barbarous  principals»  it  must  exist  also 
against  their  civilized  accomplices  and  receivers.  If  we  may  de- 
liver the  oppressed  people  from  their  inhuman  sovereigns,  much 
more  from  those  foreign  instruments  of  his  crimes  to  whom  thev 
owe  no  allegiance.  If  we  might  justifiably  enforce  on  their  behalf 
the  law  of  nature  and  nations  even  in  a  foreign  domain^  still  more 
clearly  on  the  high  seas,  the  common  highway  of  nations.  There 
all  states  have  jurisdiction,  as  in  the  case  of  piracy,  over  offences 
which  all«  by  the  law  of  nature,  are  bound  to  suppress. 

The  objection  however  which  we  are  considering  is  open  to 
farther,  and  perhaps  still  more  satisfactory,  replies.  Let  us  now 
consider  the  case,  not  as  a  question  between  the  poor  African  cap* 
tives  only,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Spaniards  acting  in  concert 
with  the  barbarous  sovereigns,  on  the  other  ;  but  supposing  both 
the  sovereigns  and  people  of  Africa  consenting  to  the  trade,  let  us 
inquire,  whether  even  this  would  deprive  us  of  the  right,  or  dis- 
charge us  from  the  duty,  of  interposing. 

That  the  effects  of  this  dreadful  commerce  are  pernicious  in  the 
highest  degree  to  tl\e  sovereigns  of  that  unfortunate  continent,  as 
^nrell  as  to  their  subjects,  will  not  be  denied.  It  not  only  wastes 
their  population,  and  involves  them  in  destructive  wars,  but  insu- 
perably opposes  every  social  improvement,  in  agriculture,  com- 
merce and  arts.  It  is,  if  possible,  still  more  fatal  to  the  best  inte- 
rests of  all  societies,  their  advance  in  knowledge  and  virtue.  If 
the  kings  and  chieftains  then  are  consenting  to  die  crimes  in  which 
Spain  resolves  to  persist,  it  is  tlie  result  of  their  extreme  and  hap- 
less ignorance  ;  and  if  their  people  willingly  co-operate,  it  is  from 
the  same  pitiable  cause. 

What  sanction  under  such  circumstances  can  fairly  be  derived 
from  their  consent  ?  or  how  can  it  exclude  them  from  the  benefit 
of  that  humane  interposition  which  would  otherwise  be  due  from 
an  enlightened  and  powerful  nation  ?  In  such  a  case,  the  barbarous 
people  should  be  considered  as  in  a  state  of  infancy ;  and  be  held 
incompetent  to  release  tlieir  own  rights,  or  assent  to  their  own 
ruin. 

The  offices  which  civilized  nations  owe  to  each  other  in  general, 
are  those  of  a  friend  \  but  here  they  are  also  those  of  a  guardian. 
The  guardian  who  should  desert  the  protection  of  his  infant  ward^s 
estate,  because  the  ward  himself  consented  to  its  being  wasted, 
would  justly  be  deemed  to  violate  his  duty.  When  a  person  in- 
competent from  age  or  mental  infirmity  is  seduced  into  a  disadvan- 
tageous agreement,  we  regard  the  seducer  with  no  less  abhorrene^ 
than  if  he  had  obtained  the  same  advantage  by  lawless  force.  If 
w<?  had  power  to  frustrate  the  cheat  without  the  injufed  patios 
concurrence,  we  should  pay  no  regard  to  his  choice.    A  closer 
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illustration  perhaps  may  be  found  in  a  shocking  case  lately  given 
to  the  public  :  a  wretch  whose  official  duty  it  was  to  assist  the 
recovery  of  insane  persons  in  a  public  hospital,  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunities  and  influence  that  his  situation  gave  him,  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  the  person  of  a  beautiful  female  patient.  Such 
consent  as  her  disordered  intellects  could  give,  seems  from  th« 
statement,  presumable,  though  she  w.;s  previously  of  a  virtuous 
character ;  but  what  bosom  docs  not  feel  that  the  forcible  violation 
of  a  woman  possessed  of  reason,  would  have  been  less  atrocious 
and  detestable  ?  Spain,  like  other  civilized  nations,  owes  the  same 
kind  of  duty  to  Africa  that  this  base  keeper  did  to  his  unfortunate 
charge.  Like  him  she  avails  herself  of  superior  knowledge  and 
power,  to  debase,  where  she  is  bound  to  elevate,  to  injure  where 
she  ought  to  succour  and  relieve.  Would  those  who  were  the 
guardians  of  the  charity  have  been  released  from  the  duty  of  con- 
trolling such  a  ruffian,  by  the  consent  he  had  obtained  :  If  not, 
the  same  plea  should  be  useless  to  Spain  with  the  nations  that 
have  power  to  rescue  Africa  from  her  grasp.  If  they  have  in  other 
respects  the  right  to  do  so,  her  disordered  and  corrupted  will  can- 
not at  all  impair  it.  The  pitiable  ignorance  that  makes  her  concur 
in  her  own  shame  and  devastation,  rather  furnishes  an  additional 
argument  for  her  deliverance,  by  raising  her  claims  on  our  com- 
passion, and  aggravating  the  guilt  of  licr  oppressor. 

If  we  have  reasoned  thus  far  justly,  the  Slave  Trade  is  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nature  ;  it  is  an  enormous  violation  of  that  law  ;  all 
nations  have  a  right,  all  who  safely  can,  are  bound  in  duty  to  sup- 
press it ;  and  Africa  is  an  object  of  this  duty  ;  the  more  because 
she  is  barbarous  and  helpless  \  and  not  the  less  because  she  con- 
sents to  the  trade.  ' 

«  But  admitting  such  to  be  the  result,  in  reference  to  the  ordi- 
nary rights  and  duries  of  independent  nations.  Great  Britain,  it 
maybe  said,  is  not  one  of  the  civilized  powers  that  can  warranta- 
bly  interfere  by  force  to  suppress  the  Spanish  Slave  Trade  \  because 
Great  Britain  was  herself  till  a  recent  period  deeply  engaged  in  the 
tame  reproachful  commerce.     She  carried  it  on  even  to  a  greater 
extent  than  all  other  nations.     Her  abandonment  of  it  was  a  sacri- 
fice for  which  her  moral  feelings  were  long  appealed  to  in  vain. 
She  prosecuted  it  for  many  years,  even  after  the  representatives  of 
the  British  people  in  parliament  had  solemnly  pronounced  it  to 
be  contrary  to  justice  and  humanity.     With  what  consistency  then 
can  she  presume  to.  control  a  foreign  power  who  means  cmlv  to 
follow  her  own  example,  by  persisting  in  the  trade  for  a  limited 
period  after  pronouncing  its  moral  condemnation  ?" 

Foreign  statesmen,  and  foreign  courts,  having  urged  this  objee- 
tiofii  it  deserves  to  be  treated  with  respect.    Let  us  coneidtr  ik 
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therefore,  with  as  much  attention  as  if  it  possessed  intrinsic,  or  at 
least  apparent,  weight. 

In  the  first  place,  the  objection  does  not  apply  to  Russia,  to 
Austria,  to  Sweden,  or  to  any  European  power  thai  does  not  pos* 
sess  colonies  in  the  western  world.     To  maintain  the  law  of  nature 
amd  of  nations,  to  punish,  or  at  least  restrain,  enormous  violations 
of  it,  to  succour  an  unhappy  people  oppressed  by  such  o£Fences, 
to  promote  by  all  the  means  in  our  power  the  social  and  moral  im- 
provement and  happiness  of  other  countries,  are  duties,  and  there* 
fore  rights,  not  peculiar  to  Great  Britain,  or  to  the  other  states  to 
ifi^ch  this  objection  may  also  in  some  degree  apply  ;    but  belong 
to  all  the  branches  of  the  human  family,  and  pre-eminently  to 
erery  civilized  nation.     Are  the  rights,  then,  of  such  powers  as 
have  never  sinned  against  Africa,  to  be  defeated,  or  are  their  duties 
to  be  cancelled,  by  the  past  delinquency  of  England  ?    If  not,  the 
common  power  of  restraining  the  Spanish  Slave  Trade  would  in- 
deed be  greatly  diminished,  by  our  disqualification  to  take  part  in 
the  work ;    and  if  we  suppose  the  power  to  be  plainly  inadequate, 
the  duty  would  cease.     But  the  only  consequence  would  be,  that 
Spain  might  continue  to  violate  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  be- 
cause one  class  of  civilized  states  had  not  the  means,  and  the  rest 
had  forfeited  the  right,  to  resist  her. 

This  forfeiture,  however,  happily  for  the  humane  and  elevated 
feelings  of  Englishmen,  has  not  been  incurred.  The  country  that 
his  delivered  Europe  has  the  right  of  delivering  Africa  too.  That 
glorious  franchise  of  a  brave  and  powerful  people,  the  right  of 
nutintaining  the  sacred  principles  of  public  law  in  the  defence  of 
oppressed  nations,  is  as  much  our  ovm  in  Africa,  as  it  was  in  the 
fields  of  Talavera  and  Salamanca,  of  Vittoria  and  the  Pyrennees, 
where  we  gave  to  Spain  the  power  of  re-asserting  against  ourselves^ 
in  a  far  different  cause,  the  claims  of  an  independe!it  state.  Yes, 
we  have  the  right,  in  the  case  of  Africa,  and  the  duty  too,  undi- 
minished by  the  retrospect  of  our  past  sins  against  her  \  nay,  the 
dttty  is  enhanced  in  a  high  degree  by  that  very  consideration. 

What  are  the  principles  of  this  objection  ?  Why,  that  past  in- 
justice is  a  bar  to  present  beneficence !  That  former  guilt  is  an 
absolution  from  future  duty  !  That  having  long  oppressed  a  help- 
less people  ourselves,  we  are  bound  to  let  them  now  be  equally 
oppressed  by  others  !  If  we  had  never  injured,  we  should  be  bound 
to  protect  them  :  but  the  proper  reparation  of  merciless  wrongs, 
is  to  withhold  tlie  common  oflSices  of  humanity  ! 

Spain  obviously  reasons  this  point  as  if  she  and  Great  Britain 
irere  the  only  parties  to  the  question.  In  that  case  the  objection 
might  be  more  specious,  but  still  it  would  be  unsound.  The 
gfettest  criminal  would  be  bound  in  moral  duty  to  restrain  another 
person  disposed  to  copy  his  crimes.  The  husband  who  had  vio- 
NO.  XIV.  Pam.  VOL.  VII.  Z 
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lilted  his  own  conjugal  vowS)  would  not  be  blamed  for  preventing 
his  wife  from  eloping  with  an  adulterer.  He  would,  on  the  coa-^ 
trary,  be  justly  condemned  for  an  opposite  conduct.  The  gamester 
would  be  reproached  who  did  not,  if  he  could,  draw  away  his  in- 
experienced friend  from  the  gaming  table.  Sins  therefore,  even  at 
between  the  co-offenders  themselves,  may  justly  be  checked  bf 
him  who  gave  the  evil  example. 

But  when  a  third  party,  who  was  injured  by  the  criminal  coiKi 
duct  of  the  first  offender,  would  suffer  further  by  its  imitation,  the 
case  is  still  stronger ;  and  the  objection  becomes  plainly  prepos* 
terous.  To  be  passive  here,  with  power  to  prevent,  would  be  not 
only  to  desert  an  active  duty,  but  to  aggravate  a  positive  wrong. 
We  should  be  peculiarly  bound  in  such  a  case  to  rescue  the  suf- 
ferer from  a  repetition  of  injuries  which  he  had  formerly  sustained 
from  ourselves,  and  to  which  our  own  bad  example  had  the  mort 
exposed  him  in  his  intercourse  with  others. 

It  is  not  assumed  even  in  these  propositions  that  the  interposing 
party  is  reformed :  if  not,  the  grace  of  the  prevention  may  indeed 
be  lessened  ;  but  its  duty  is  the  same. 

Strangely  opposite  to  these  self-evident  truths  is  the  doctrint  of 
Spain.  According  to  the  morals  of  her  statesmen,  the  man  who 
has  once  sinned  is  bound  for  ever  to  be  passive  when  he  might 
prevent  the  same  sins  in  others.  No  penitence  can  restore  him  to 
the  right  or  the  duty  of  restraining  any  species  of  offence  of  which 
he  himself  once  was  guilty.  If  he  was  a  robber^  he  must  not 
rescue  the  waylaid  traveUcr.  If  a  murderer,  he  must  not  arrest 
the  arm  of  the  assassin.  He  has  no  right  to  support  the  authority 
of  laws  which  he  formerly  violated,  not  even  for  the  protection  of 
innocent  persons,  the  victims  of  his  own  past  injustice,  when  he 
sees  them  likely  to  perish  by  the  hands  of  his  former  accomplices 
and  pupils. 

If  so,  the  rebellious  subjects  of  Louis  tlic  Sixteenth  were  right 
when  they  refused  to  defend  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  against  a  second 
usurpation.  It  would  not  be  hard  perhaps  to  prove  on  the  same 
principles  that  it  was  just  to  persecute  the  Spanish  patriotSy  and 
restore  the  Inquisition. 

How  different  from,  how  directly  contrary  to  this,  are  the  ngr 
fi;estions  of  unsophisticated  conscience  !  The  retrospect  of  past  flh 
justice  in  the  mind  of  the  genuine  penitent,  enhances  in  the  higheft 
degree  the  obligation  of  performing  to  the  same  party,  or  the  same 
cause,  the  antecedent  and  opposite  duty.  With  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  it  was  his  reason,  his  plea,  for  the  pre^minentlj 
zealous  Ubours  by  which  \vc  now  profit,  that  he  had  once  peiser 
cuted  the  Church  of  Christ.  According  to  Spain,  be  ought  that- 
fore  to  have  connived  at  the  errors  of  the  Jews^  wd  abittinyt 
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from  such  lawful  opposition  as  he  had  otherwise  the  right  and 
duty  to  make  to  the  persecution  of  the  Christian^. 

There  is  in  truth  no  right  that  a  generous  mind  would  not 
sooner  renounce  than  the  right  of  repairing  its  own  wrongs^  and 
defending  the  injured  object  of  them  against  the  injustice  of  others. 

Suppose  the  case  of  an  unfortunate  female  assailed  wjth  brutaf 
violence  in  the  streets.  To  protect  her  would  be  th«  right  and 
the  duty  of  every  man  who  witnessed  the  outrage  :  but  let  it  be 
imagined  that  her  seducer  is  one  of  the  spectators,  and  has  strength 
to  rescue  her  from  the  assailants ;  what  heart  would  not  heave 
with  indignation  against  him,  if  he  should  forbear  to  do  so. 

There  is  so  little  colour  of  reason  in  this  objection  when  exa- 
mined, that  it  probably  never  would  have  been  raised  on  the  part 
of  Portugal  or  Spain,  if  there  had  not  been  some  latent  miscon- 
ception as  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  Perhaps,  without  wholly 
adopting  the  foolish  and  preposterous  calumnies  of  the  colonial 
Jacobins  in  France,  they  had  some  vague  doubts  as  to  the  purity 
of  intention  with  which  the  British  government  so  strongly  pressed 
for  a  general  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  They  might  think,  and 
justly  too,  that  the  interests  of  our  colonies  required  it ;  and  there 
ini|ht  consequently  be  some  suspicion  that  self-interest  mixed  it- 
self with  our  zeal  in  the  great  African  cause. 

But  the  sincerity  of  this  country,  and  the  uprightness  of  its 
views,  can  no  longer,  without  extreme  absurdity,  as  well  as  gross 
injustice,  be  denied. 

The  able,  zealous,  and  successful  labours  of  Lord  Castiereagh, 
have  manifested,  in  the  face  of  Europe,  the  unfeigned  moral  inte- 
rest which  the  British  government  and  people  take  in  the  deliver- 
ance and  civilization  of  Africa  ;  the  large  price  we  have  paid  to 
Portugal  for  a  very  limited  reformation  ;  the  liberal  offers  we  have 
made  to  Spain  herself,  have  attested  the  same  honorable  truth. 
Even  our  most  vitulcnt  defamcr  Buonaparte,  here  did  justice  to 
our  character.  His  abolition  of  the  French  Slave  Trade  during 
hi$  second  and  short-lived  usurpation,  when  he  wished  to  conci- 
fiate  lor  awhile  the  British  people,  was  a  testimony  of  the  most, 
unequivocal  kind.  If,  then,  our  former  example  be  still  objected 
to  the  ri^t  of  Great  Britain  to  dcteiid  the  northern  coast  of  Africa 
by  her  maritime  means,  against  the  single  obdurate  pov/er  that 
persists  in  the  desolating  Slave  Trade,  it  must  be  on  the  prepos- 
terous principle  already  noticed  and  exposed. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  our  past  conduct  has  injured  Spain ;  or 
that  to  restrain  her  Slave  Trade  now  would  be  a  hardship  upon 
her  in  consequence  of  cur  own  former  prosecution  of  that  com- 
merce. Quite  the  reverse  is  the  fact,  upon  her  own  views  of  the 
tnbjcct.  She  received,  alas,  from  the  Brirish  traders  four-fifihs  of 
all  the  negroes  she  imported  ;   and  ^if  the  supply  of  slaves  to  her 
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colonies  was  beneficial,  she  has  been  enabled  by  our  sins  against 
Africa  much  better  to  meet  the  consequences  of  her  own  ^ture 
abstinence  from  the  same  offence,  than  she  could  otherwise  have 
done.'  As  the  receiver,  she  was  the  accomplice  in  the  crime  ; 
and  yet  she  now  sets  up  that  very  crime  against  us,  when,  having 
renounced  it  ourselves,  we  would  rescue  the  victims  of  our  mutual 
wrong  from  her  future  and  solitary  depredations. 

But  it  may  be  reasonably  thought  that  too  much  has  been  said 
on  so  plain  a  point.  The  respect  due  to  the  objectors  is  the  only 
excuse  for  dwelling  so  long  on  the  objection. 


The  question  of  right  has  now  been  fully,  though  feebly,  dis- 
cussed in  all  its  branches. 

It  has  been  shewn  that  the  Slave  Trade  is  not  only  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nature,  or,  as  the  glorious  treaty  with  France  has  better 
expressed  it,  **  is  strongly  condemned  by  the  laws  of  religion  and 
nature,^'  but  is  also  a  violation  of  international  law.  It  has  been 
proved,  from  reason  and  from  authority,  that  the  suppression  of 
such  a  practice  is  the  common  right,  and  where  reasonable  care  of 
self-preservation  does  not  oppose,  the  common  duty  of  nations. 
The  cLiim  of  Africa,  though  uncivilized  and  feeble,  and  the  more 
because  she  is  uncivilized  and  feeble,  to  the  benefit  of  those  prin- 
ciples, has  been  defended,  and  has  been  shewn  not  to  be  impaired 
by  the  consent  of  her  barbarous  potentates  or  her  people  to  the 

'  It  Appcr.rs  by  an  uffici;!)  document  from  the  Havannah,  dated  in  Julv 
181 1,  laid  bef'urc  lUv  Curtes  liv  the  opponents  of  the  ahoiition,  that  froni  the 
earhest  period  to  the  year  17G9,  the  n<'{!.n>es  imported  into  that  and  all  other 
parlb  of  i:ul>a  did  not  exceed  oO,000 ;    bnt  that  from  1789  to  1810.  th«  im- 
JK)rts  into  tiie  Ilavannah  alone  amoutited  t<i  110,136.    Tht^  numbers  brought 
into  otlicr  ports  in  ilic  island  is  taken  hy  estimate  at  54,000;    making  a 
total  of  144,1:36.     I^ni  this  anioniit  in  probably  vrry  tar  shoitof  the  truth. 
The  nitmbtrs  intpoitrd  in  a  prohibited  trade  with  our  islands  were  noto- 
riously very  s;reat.  and  id  course  were  not  noticed  in  anv  official  entr^'. 
Besides  one  main  object  of  the  persons  making  out  and  producing  chis 
document  to  the  C.unes,  was  to  support  an  advantageous  comparison  be- 
tween  Cuba  and  the  colonies  of  other  countries  as  lo  the  preservation  and 
native  increase  of  its  •slaves.    For  this  purpose,  as  the  eaisting  population 
was  L'ivcn,  it  was  desirable  not  to  magnity,  outdiininidh,  the  recent  uicitase 
by  im|iortation. 

But  supposint;  the  account  correct,  the  result  is,  that  Spain  has  availed 
herself  nuich  more  largely  (ban  all  other  |Hjwers  cutlectivelvy  Portugal  ex- 
cepted, of  the  protraction  of  the  Slave  Trade  since  its  abolition  was  irni 
proposed  in  this  country ;  though  she  now  relies  on  our  delay  as  eotidiiif 
her  to  runtinue  the  trade  till  her  it\\  n  colonies  are  supplie<l. 

It  appears  from  the  same  documents,  that  from  1763  to  ITBO*  theinpoft 
into  I  he  llavanuah  was  only  S4,ii76  ;  con^ecjuently  the  supply  to  that  Mirf 
between  the  latter  year  and  1810,  was  live  times  as  great  as  auring ihtw 
preceding  years.    lu  piopurtion  to  the  lime,  it  was  uearlj  at  11  to  «. 
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crimes  of  which  she  is  the  victim.  Lastly,  the  objection  to  British 
interposition,  founded  on  our  former  crimes  as  a  slave-trading 
country,  has  been  examined,  and  it  is  hoped  satisfactorily  repelled. 

Is  it  observed  that  the  argument  goes  beyond  the  terms  of  the 
practical  question  proposed,  and  concludes  for  a  wider  right  and 
more  extensive  duty  than  those  of  restraining  the  trade  of  Spain  to 
the  south  of  the  Equator  ?  The  observation  is  just.  I  am  far  from 
shunning  the  consequence  that  the  atrocious  practice  ought  to  be 
wholly  suppressed.  The  great  Powers  of  Europe,  in  Congress, 
assembled,  have  solemnly  recognized  that  the  «<  definitive "  the 
**  universal "  termination  of  this  diabolical  practice,  <<  this  scourge 
imkick  has  so  hug  desolated  Africa^  degraded  Europe,  and  ajfflicted 
humanity/*  is  their  common  duty  ;  with  a  reserve  only  as  to  the 
time.  But  if  there  are  good  reasons  for  postponing  the  exercise  of 
this  right,  the  performance  of  this  sacred  duty,  towards  the  African 
continent  at  large,  there  can  be  none  for  delaying  for  a  single  hour 
Aat  more  limited  act  of  beneficence  and  justice  to  which  our 
question  more  directly  applies.  That  there  are  such  reasons  for 
present  forbearance  in  respect  of  the  Southern  Coast,  is  neither 
admitted  nor  denied  ;  but  there  are  peculiar,  powerful,  and  urgent^ 
considerations,  which  call  upon  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  to  deliver 
Northern  Africa,  at  least  and  without  delay,  from  the  desolating 
and  barbarising  Slave  Trade. 

The  most  important  of  these  considerations  have  already  been 
generally  noticed.  We  have  there  planted,  and  are  assiduously 
cherishing,  the  growth  of  innocent  commerce,  agriculture,  and 
other  civilizing  arts.  France  is  likely  to  co-operate  there  in  the 
tame  beneficent  work.  Portugal  has  bound  herself  by  treaty  not 
to  obstruct  it  by  the  Slave  Trade.  We  have  paid  a  large  price  for 
this  concession  ;  which  will  become  of  no  value  if  another  nation 
be  allowed  to  devastate  by  its  concentrated  efforts  the  region  she 
has  released. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  happy  effects  of  that  general  and  speedy 
delirerance  of  the  African  continent,  to  which  Europe  is  pledgec(j 
will  be  best  secured  by  a  complete  and  sudden,  though  locally  par- 
tial|  revolution  in  the  bad  habits  of  the  natives.  If  the  termination 
of  die  Slave  Trade  could  be  at  once  universal  over  the  whole  coast) 
the  substitution  of  a  virtuous  industry  would  indeed  be  more  cer- 
tain and  decisive  ;  but  if  the  primary  reformation  is  to  be  slow 
and  imperfect  in  degree,  as  well  as  partial  in  point  of  place,  the 
benefits  of  a  salutary  revulsion  may  be  every  where  lost  or  impaired. 
Tlie  u^  of  European  imports  may  gradually  decline  with  th^ 
present  bad  means  of  acquiring  them,  till  that  best  corrective  of  a 
paibarous  indolence,  the  craving  want  of  habitual  gratifications^ 
may  be  a  remedy  too  weak  to  cure  the  inveterate  disease. 

The  offence  against  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  by  Spain  is  at 
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the  same  time  aggravated  here,  both  in  respect  of  the  positive  good 
wliich  it  ruins,  and  the  slightness  of  tlic  te:upt^tion.  If  that  care 
of  our  own  welfare  ought  to  b.^  very  urgent  \^hich  re>tr.:ins  us  from 
offices  of  active  humanity  and  beneficence,  the  common  duty  of 
nations  \  how  much  more  so  those  motives  which  can  just  fy  not 
only  a  desertion  of  that  duty,  but  the  obstructing  its  performance 
by  others. 

Spain  also  by  such  conduct  may  be  justly  said  in  some  degree 
to  offend  against  her  civilized  neighbours,  as  well  as  against  the 
natives  of  Africa. 

Some  forbearance  is  due  to  the  mutual  good-will,  courtesy,  and 
respect  wliich  great  nations  owv  to  each  other.  A  minute  interest 
ought  t>  be  surrendered, or  a  trivi.jl  inconvenience  incurred,  rather 
than  other  states  should  be  deprived  of  a  very  considerable  gratifi- 
cation or  advantage.  Such  petty  sp.crilices  are  alwa\s  conducive, 
sometimes  necessary,  to  the  preservation  of  harmony  and  peace. 
A  churlish  lenaciousness  between  nations  of  their  own  extreme 
rights  rarely  fails  to  generate  disputes.  It  is  so  even  between  in- 
dividuals, in  the  use  of  many  of  those  rights  which  tlie  municipal 
law  secures  to  them. 

No  public  case  similar  to  this  of  the  Slave  Trade  can  be  found, 
or  easily  conceived,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  these  remarks. 
Nations  have  not  often  embarked  in  enterprises  of  pure  philanthropy 
towards  a  foreign  people.     Voyages  of  discovery,  or  of  philosophic 
investigation,  furnish  perhaps  the  nearest  precedent  \  and  here  the 
common  feeling  of  civilized  nations  has  been  marked  by  their  gene- 
ral conduct.     Far  from  obstructing  each  other  in  such  attempts  to 
extend  the  limits  of  human  knowledge,  and  to  open  a  beneficent 
intercourse   with    the   barbarous  inhabitants  of  newly-discovered 
countries,  they  have  felt  themselves  bound  to  assist  in  the  laudable 
work.     The  voyagers  have  found  in  every  port  of  9  foreign  but 
civilized  power,  a  friendly  and  hospit.ible  reception  ;  their  wants 
luve  been  supplied,  and  their  ships  refitted,  and  no  good  office  has 
been  withheld  tliat  could  contribute  to  the  success  of  their  design. 
What  is  stronger,  the  harsh  rights  of  war  have  been  spontaneously 
waived  in  their  favor.     The  enemies  of  their  country  have  not  only 
spared,  but  protected  and  assisted  them,  as  the  friends  of  human 
kind.     These  indeed,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  offices,  the  refusal 
of  which  from  a  power  at  peace  with  us  would  not  amount  to  a 
wrong  that  we  could  justly  punish  by  war.     It  would  be  oppro- 
brous,  but  not  in  the  strict  sense  of  tne  term  injurious.     Ererj  in- 
dependent nation  must  be  permitted  to  judge  for  itself  when  the 
offices  of  mere  courtesy  and  liberality  are  to  be  exercisedj  and 
when  they  are  to  be  withheld  ;  and  if  the  Slave  Trade  were  liaUtf 
to  no  impcachmeat  on  the  ground  of  public  lavir^  the  piin  of  ow 
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lieneTolent  efforts  in  Northern  Africa  might  fall  within  the  same 
consideration. 

But  or  •  must  be  taken,  th  it  in  pushing  to  the  utmost  verge  thit 
discretionary  right  on  the  illiberal  and  offensive  ^idl^  no  principle 
of  law  i^  inrring.»d,  which  the  other  party  has  a  right  to  vindicate; 
and  such  hjL^  been  shewn  not  to  be  the  case  between  Spain  and  the 
other  Powers  of  Europe,  in  the  question  before  us. 

This  churlish  opposition  to  the  interests  of  all  commercial  coun* 
tries  is  in  another  view  not  only  discourteous  but  unjust. 

The  natural  families  of  the  vast  African  continent  being  Hkelyt 
if  cultivated,  to  employ  the  industry,  to  extent  the  navigation,  aiid 
increase  the  wealth  pf  all  European  nations,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
aubji-ct  of  their  common,  though  hitherto  much  neglected,  interest. 
They  are  now  wisely  as  well  as  generously  intent  on  improving 
this  conimun  interest,  to  the  North  at  least  of  the  Equator,  and  the 
surly  selfish  opposition  of  a  single  State  alone  obstructs  their 
purpose. 

We  shall  not  here  reason  from  doubtfully  atialogous  cases  upon 
which  nations  have  differed  and  fought.  The  questions  for  iiv* 
stance  of  shutting  up  navigable  rivers,  obstructing  navigation  in 
particular  seas,  disturbing  fisheries  on  the  ocean,  or  excluding  other 
nations  from  a  newly-discovered  unoccupied  country,  to  promote 
the  selfish  interests  and  narrow-minded  views  of  one  monopolizing 
power.  Spain,  more  than  any  other  country,  has  been  found  on 
the  harsh  and  sordid  side  of  controversies  like  these.  No  power 
on  earth  perhaps  has  been  such  a  fatal  enemy  to  the  common  wel- 
fare and  beneficent  intercourse  of  mankind.  It  may  be  impossible 
therefore  to  appeal  to  any  precedent  which  she  will  be  likely  to 
respect  \  as  there  is  none  in  which  her  bigotted  egotism  has  yielded 
to  the  general  good.  But  in  this  case  her  pretensions  are  more 
offensive  than  in  any  former  one,  because  less  extenuated  by  the 
common  error  of  inordinate  self-love.  In  asserting  an  exclusive 
dominion  over  vast  regions  which  she  did  not  occupy,  and  in  at- 
tempting to  exclude  other  nations  not  only  from  their  commerce, 
but  from  the  navigation  of  the  adjacent  seas,  she  might  and  did  allege, 
not  only  a  claim  of  sovereignty,  founded  on  discovery  and  another 
title  such  as  the  superstition  of  former  ages  treated  with  some  re- 
spect, a  Papal  grant ;  but  a  design  of  improving  in  future  the  conw 
mercial  advantages  of  that  dominion  for  her  own  benefit ;  and  a 
jealousy  of  being  deprived  by  foreign  incroachment  of  the  rich 
products  of  the  mines  with  which  those  neglected  regions  abound* 
But  in  Africa  she  asserts  no  exclusive  privilege,  and  can  pretend 
no  fpiture  benefit  peculiar  to  herself,  by  frustrating  the  commercial 
and  beneficent  views  of  other  European  nations.  Even  her  present 
sordid  and  odious  object  is,  as  far  as  Northern  Africa  is  concerned^ 
of  doubtful  use,  and  of  no  possible  necessity.    Yet  here,  by  an 
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avowed  violation  of  the  law  of  nature,  she  would  wastefuUv  cut 
down  the  trees,  of  which  all  other  nations  in  conimon  with  her 
have  an  admitted  right  to  the  fruit. 

In  such  a  case  authoritative  opinion  and  precedent  are  needless: 
for  it  is  clear,  upon  the  plainest  principles  of  reason  and  justice, 
that  where  all  have  equal  rights,  and  common  potential  benefitSi 
which  can  only  be  realized  and  enjoyed  through  their  concurrence 
in  a  particular  system,  the  dissent  of  the  few  ought  not  to  super- 
sede the  choice  of  the  many,  and  spoil  the  interests  of  the  whole. 

There  is  here,  as  usual,  a  fair  and  close  analogy  between  die 
rights  of  independent  nations,  and  those  of  individuals  \  a  source 
from  which  writers  on  public  law  borrow  almost  all  their  illustra- 
tions, and  derive  most  of  their  rules. 

If  we  suppose  men  in  what  is  called  a  state  of  nature  (improperly 
to  called,  for  social  union  under  civil  government  is  the  most 
natural  state  of  the  gregarious  animal  man),  each  individual  would 
have  an  equal  right  to  the  use  of  the  common  domain ;  but  if  all 
its  inhabitants,  except  one,  determined  to  inclose  a  particular  dis- 
trict by  their  united  labours  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture ;  and 
the  single  dissentient  individual  should  claim  a  right  to  pluck  up 
their  fences,  and  let  in  the  beasts  of  the  chace,  though  he  had  a 
superabundant  range  of  forest  to  hunt  in  without  violating  the  new 
inclosure  :  it  would  plainly  be  a  claim  which  they  might  without 
injustice  resist. 

The  same  principle  is  acted  upon  by  legislative  justice  in  cases 
of  civil  property.  What  more  sacred  than  die  dominion  of  a 
British  landholder  over  his  own  fee-simple  estate  !  yet  if  a  single 
commoner,  or  more  tlian  one,  refuse  to  concur  in  an  inclosure  de- 
sired by  all  the  rest,  Parliament  does  not  scruple  to  controul  the 
unreasonable  opposition.  If  a  certain  proportion  only  of  the  pro- 
prietors resolve  on  the  improvement,  the  dissentients  are  compelled 
to  acquiesce  in  it :  it  is  rightly  thought  to  be  unreasonable  and  un- 
just that  the  large  majority  should  be  disabled  from  meliorating 
their  shares  of  the  common  interest,  from  a  rigid  respect  to  the 
arbitrary  will  of  the  rest. 

Apply  the  same  principle  to  t{ie  case  before  us  ;  dismiss  from  it 
all  considerations  of  justice  and  humanity  towards  Africa  %  and 
look  only  to  the  common  interest  and  rights  of  all  commercial 
nations. 

There  is  here  no  parliament,  no  mutual  superior,  to  appeal  to. 
The  community  of  nations  has  no  legislative  council,  no  executive 
magistrates  ;  but  their  common  reason,  their  mutual  equity,  must 
pronounce  the  rule ;  and  force  if  necessary,  the  ultima  ratio  regum, 
must  give  it  efficacy.  If  not,  the  unjust,  wanton,  illiberal  will  of 
a  single  state,  must  be  allowed  to  obstruct  and  ruin  the  commoa 
interests  of  mankind.    We  must  be  restrained  not  oolj  fitoiii  pm- 
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moling  the  civilization  and  happiness  of  other  countries,  which 
has  been  shewn  to  be  both  a  right  and  a  duty,  but  from  reaping 
advantages  that  invite  us  in  the  common  field  of  commercial  in-* 
dustry  as  the  fruit  of  that  beneficent  work. 

Uiiless  propositions  like  these  can  be  maintained,  our  right  to 
repress  the  Slave  Trade  of  Spain  in  Northern  Africa  is  clear,  inde' 
pendendy  of  the  duties  which  we  oweto  Africa  herself. 

But  after  all,  the  glorious  Declaration  of  Vienna  points  out  to  u9 
the  best  foundations  of  the  particular,  as  well  as  the  general  right* 
What  wc  owe  to  the  oppressed  continent  at  large,  we  owe  to  every 
part  of  it.  A  right,  by  being  narrowed  in  its  immediate  exercise^ 
IS  not  weakened  in  its  essence.  The  difiiculties  which  forbid  the 
present  performance  of  a  duty  in  its  whole  extent,  can  be  no  ab» 
solution  from  the  partial  discharge  of  it,  if  that  be  within  our 
power :  quite  the  reverse — the  limitedobligat  ion  is  strengthened  % 
because  there  is  always  danger  that  thea  uthority  of  a  moral  prin-i 
ciple  will  be  weakened  by  the  delay  of  its  practical  use.  More 
especially  is  it  incumbent  on  us  in  such  a  case  to  do  immediately 
what  we  can,  when  the  partial  will,  in  its  consequences,  give  faci* 
lity  to  the  general  work.  The  local  civilization  of  the  Slave  Coasts 
will  be  a  mortal  wound,  though  not  a  present  death,  to  that  mon^ 
ster  <<  which  has  so  long  afflicted  humanity^  desolated  Africa^  and 
degraded  the  nations  i^Eurcpe,** 


The  polity  of  forcibly  controuling  the  perverse  and  cruel  will  of 
the  Spanish  government,  at  the  peril  of  its  resentment^  is  the  only 
remaining  topic. 

This  consideration  in  questions  between  nations,  should  always 
be  the  last ;  though  the  order  is  too  often  inverted.  The  measure 
has  been  shewn  to  be  just.  It  has  also  been  shewn  to  be  a  sacred 
moral  duty  ;  but  with  this  re^rve,  that  we  are  not  bound  at  the 
cxpence  ot  self-preservation,  or  by  an  unreasonable  sacrifice  of  our 
own  welfare  or  security,  to  perform  it.  The  question  of  exp«» 
diency  therefore  is  now  open  ;  but  not,  be  it  remembered,  as  one 
in  which  we  are  to  look  for  the  active  inotive  in  a  positive  self- 
interest.  It  is  enough  if  the  measure,  as  it  afiects  ourselves,  be 
not  attended  with  such  formidable  mischief  as  to  justify  its  dere» 
liction. 

Perhaps  in  a  view  to  the  reparation  we  owe  to  Africa  for  past 
wrongs,  the  case  might  be  placed  on  higher  ground  ;  but  to  meet 
this  remaining  question  in  the  broadest  way,  let  it  be  supposed 
that  we  have  no  absolute  duty  to  perform,  but  are  deliberating 
cnlv  on  the  discharge  of  those  offices  of  imperfect  obligation, 
which,  when  the  law  of  nations  is  violated^  the  powerful  owe  to 
the  fe^ile  and  oppressed. 
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It  might  be  warrantable,  perhaps,  after  the  declaration  of  Vienna, 
to  assume  that  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  except  those  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula, are  willing  now  to  co-operate  in  delivering  Northern 
Africa  from  the  future  depredations  of  Spain.  But  let  it  be  also 
supposed,  that  Great  Britain  is  left  to  prosecute  the  work  alone* 
It  will  not  be  the  less  her  duty  because  it  is  neglected  by  others } 
provided  she  has  singly  the  means  of  accomplishing  it,  with  safety 
to  herself. 

That  she  has  such  means,  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  prove. 
The  process  is  short  and  simple.  S/ie  has  only  to  instruct  the 
commanders  of  her  ships  of  war  now  on  the  African  station^  to 
seize  and  send  to  Surra  Lt'one  all  vessels  under  Spanish  colours 
carrying  slaves  Jiom  any  part  of  the  conti)icnt  north  of  the  Equa^ 
for ;  to  liberate  the  unfortunate  captives^  and  then  to  dismiss  the 
vessels.  If  our  present  squadron  there  be  not  numerous  enough 
completely  to  perform  this  service,  a  small  reinforcement  would 
suffice.  Though  a  few  of  the  Spanish  slave  traders  might  escape 
the  vigilance  of  our  cruizers,  so  large  a  proportion  would  lose, 
after  heavy  expences,  the  whole  object  of  their  voyage,  that  in- 
surance would  become  impossible^  and  tlie  merchants,  after  a 
single  season  or  two  at  the  most^  would  renounce  the  desperate 
game. 

There  could  be  no  adequate  motive  for  perseverance  in  it  under 
such  risques,  while  the  same  trade  to  the  south  of  the  Line  might 
be  prosecuted  without  interruption. 

"  But  Spain  would  be  indignant  at  such  treatment."  Certainly. 
We  should  perhaps  be  in  greater  disfavour  at  the  court  of  Madnd 
than  we  are  at  the  present  moment.  The  brave  and  loyal  patriots 
who  saved  their  country,  and  restored  its  throne,  might  hardly  be 
more  obnoxious.  Our  past  services  could  not  fall  into  deeper 
oblivion  \  but  ingratitude  might  be  warmed  into  animosity  and 
revenge. 

«  Spain,  it  may  perhaps  bo  added,  would  resort  to  war." 

Would  she  so  !  !  It  would  be  good  news  for  Spanish  America ; 
and  not  bad  for  the  sailors  and  merchants  of  England. 

As  to  our  danger  from  Spanish  hostilities,  they  were  not  more 
informidablc  to  Rome  after  the  conquest  of  Carthage.  This  is 
not  a  moment  when  it  can  be  nccccs.iry  to  prove  to  EnglishmeUj 
Uiat  with  justice,  humanity,  and  honour  on  their  side,  they  have 
ho  cause  to  shrink  from  the  attack  of  any  power  whatever. 
.  But  that  Spain  would  now  go  to  war  with  us,  to  protect  her 
Stave  Trade  in  Northern  Africa,  is  a  truly  extravagant  supposition. 
Neither  her  marine  nor  her  finances,  nor  her  domestic  circom^ 
stances,  are  such  as  to  admit  of  her  quarrelling  with  Great  Britaini 
even  for  a  mtich  juster  and  more  urgent  cause. 

The  critical  sUte  of  ber  colonies,  is  a  still  stronger  secnritj  tbt 
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the  will  not  draw  her  sword  against  the  mistress  of  tlie  ocean.  It 
would  be  to  push  at  once  from  its  base  her  tottering  empire  in  the 
western  world.  It  would  be  to  sacrifice  for  a  useless  portion  of 
Slare  Trade  at  Bonny  and  Calabar,  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Pern. 

The  prudence  of  those  who  now  direct  the  public  councils  of 
Spain y  is  to  be  sure  no  safe  ground  of  calculation  j  though  they 
can  be  passive  and  tame  en<jugh  when  they  have  insulti:ig  foreign 
enemies  to  deal  with,  as  their  country  has  found  to  its  cost.  But 
here  we  have  further  security  in  the  influence  of  that  very  party 
by  which  we  have  been  chiefly  opposed.  Who  are  the  Sp<uiiard^ 
and  the  foreigners  powerful  in  Spain,  that  instigate  its  govcTiiment 
to  resist  our  friendly  and  generous  solrcitutions,  and  to  refuse  any 
retrenchment  of  its  Slave  Trade  ?  The  merchants  of  Cadiz  and 
Other  ports  engaged  in  the  flourishing  commerce  of  the  H.ivannah  % 
the  renegades  of  this  and  other  countries,  who  nre  carrying  on^ 
and  eager  to  extend,  the  importation  of  slaves  into  Cuba,  almost 
the  only  colony  that  calls  for  or  receives  them ;  the  nobles,  the 
clergy^  and  religious  orders,  who  have  vast  estates  in  that  island. 

To  all  these  classes,  it  is  no  doubt  highly  desirable  tliat  the  ei^ 
tensive  new  lands  of  that  fertile  colony  should  be  brought  into  cul- 
ture by  the  Slave  Trade.  But  by  no  means  at  the  expence  of  m 
ixrar  with  England.  ThcU  they  well  know  would  ruin  their  golden 
harvest.  The  English  planters,  the  English  captors,  would  again 
supplant  diem  in  the  markets  of  France  and  Germany,  of  Italy  and 
the  Levant.  Instead  of  undersriling  the  sugar  planters  of  Jamaica 
and  our  other  islands,  through  the  competition  of  far  richer  plan- 
tations, purchased  at  a  tithe  of  the  prices  which  those  rivals  have 
paidj  supplied  by  their  own  indigenous  resources  with  provisions 
and  lumber,  and  cultured  by  new  imported  gangs,  every  individual 
of  which  is  immediately  effective,  tlie  planters  of  Cuba  would 
again  see  all  their  natural  advantages  over  their  rivals  counteracted 
and  lost  by  the  eflPects  of  a  ruinous  war.  Their  produce  would 
perish  in  their  hands  for  the  want  of  a  market,  or  its  value  be  sunk 
m  the  charges  of  its  maritime  carriage.  They  would  again  be 
driven  to  buy  from  their  enemies,  at  the  riMjue  of  the  penalties 
both  of  public  and  municipal  law,  and  at  enormous  prices  conse* 

Jiuent  on  those  risqueSi  ajl  the  European  manufactures  necessary 
or  their  mills,  their  boiling  houses,  and  distilleries,  as  well  as  for 
themselves,  their  families^  and  their  slaves. 

There  would  be  another  dreaded  consequence  unknown  before ; 
and  the  foresight  of  which,  when  war  is  in  question,  will  be  most 
directly  corrective  of  that  spirit  by  which  we  are  at  present  op^ 
posed.  They  would  be  deprived  of  that  favorite  article,  for  a 
needless  redundancy  of  which  alone  they  now  stand  out  agains 
the  solicitations  of  Great  Britaini  and  tne  common  wishes  of 
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Europe.     They  would  not  be  able  to  procure  Negro  Slaves,  either 
from  Northern  Africa,  or  any  part  of  the  world. 

In  this  point,  alarmingly  to  their  illiberal  views,  but  happily  for 
humanity,  the  case  would  be  entirely  new.  When  at  war  with 
this  country  before,  they  were  copiously  supplied  with  slaves ;  and 
in  the  same  general  way  as  during  peace  i  for  they  always  de« 
pended  on  importations  by  fort'igners  ;  and  foreign  flags  still  fully 
supplied  their  demand,  and  even  glutted  their  markets. 

That  such  was  the  case,  in  the  two  last  wars  at  least,  has  been 
already  shewn 

Of  the  twenty-one  years  during  which  Cuba  received  the 
enormous  supplies  of  African  slaves  formerly  noticed,'  above  ten 
were  years  of  war  with  Great  Britain  ;  and  tne  importations  were 
notoriously  the  greatest,  when  (excepting  only  smugglers  trading 
with  our  free  ports  under  the  safeguard  of  British  licence),  the 
Spanish  flag  no  longer  appeared  in  any  part  of  the  West  Indies. 

But  the  planters  of  Cuba,  and  their  mercantile  connectionSy  are 
well  aware  that  in  a  new  war  with  this  country,  all  the  channels 
of  this  trade,  whether  legal  or  contraband,  would  be  closed.  There 
would  now  be  no  neutral  flag  that  could  protect  it ;  and  no  foreign 
port  in  the  West  Indies  where  their  own  vessels  could  take  in 
slaves  previously  brought  from  Africa  by  a  safer  conveyance  ;  be* 
cause  all  other  nations,  Portugal  excepted,  have  now  abolished  the 
Sbve  Trade }  and  Portugal,  by  the  effect  of  her  recent  treaty  with 
this  country,  can  no  longer  supply  any  colonies  but  her  own.  That 
power  has  no  territory  whatever  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  or  in 
any  pirt  of  the  Charribean  seas.  The  nearest  point  of  the  Portu^ 
guese  dominion  in  the  new  world,  is  twenty  degrees  of  latitude, 
and  twenty-five  degrees  of  longitude  distant  from  Cuba.  Sup* 
posing  Portugal  therefore  willing  to  elude  her  treaty  by  furnishine 
an  entrepot  for  the  Spanish  importers  of  slaves,  no  fit  station  could 
be  found  for  the  purpose.  Nor  could  this  neutral  power  cover 
with  her  flag  the  direct  trade  from  Africa  during  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  voyage.  It  would  be  illegal  from  its  inception  if 
from  the  northern  coast,  and  if  from  the  southern,  would  palpably 
become  so  the  moment  the  ship  crossed  th^  equator,  or  deviated 
from  a  direct  course  to  Brazil.  As  the  most  southerly  part  of 
Cuba  is  in  latitude  20  n.  a  Portuguese  Guineaman  covertly  destined 
to  that  island  would,  on  a  general  computation,  forfeit  the  protec* 
tion  of  her  national  character,  by  a  manifest  discovery  of  the  con- 
trabaud  object,  during  1500  miles  of  her  voyage ;  in  the  latter  part 
of  which  she  must  pass  close  to  the  British  islands,  and  tbrou^ 
Ae  ordinary  cruizing  ground  of  our  navy  in  time  of  war. 

It  is  plain  therefore,  that  the  planters  of  Cuba  could  not  hope 

>  See  Note,  p.  34S. 
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to  be  supplied  with  slaves,  unless  their  own  flag  were  able  to  cope 
with  or  elude  our  maritime  power,  in  a  navigation  from  Africa  all 
the  way  to  the  Mexican  Gulph. 

Can  it  be  seriously  apprehended  then  that  those  colonists  and 
their  partizans  in  Spain  will,  for  the  sake  of  the  Slave  Trade,  be 
desirous  of  exciting  a  war  with  this  country  ?  The  surest  motives 
A^  human  conduct  are  a  pledge  to  us  for  the  reverse.  We  may 
confidently  reckon  on  such  men  as  the  firmest  friends  of  peace. 
While  indeed  they  hope  to  deter  us  from  perseverance  in  our  pur- 
pose by  the  fear  of  a  quarrel,  they  will  stimulate  their  government 
to  maintain  its  present  ground ;  they  will  assail  it  indefatigably 
iRrith  public  memorials,  and  with  private  solicitations  and  com- 
plaints ;  in  order  that  their  clamours  may  be  echoed  from  the 
Spanish  cabinet  to  our  own.  They  will  try  also  to  alarm  the 
British  government  by  other  and  insidious  means.  They  have 
their  agents  here,  or  rather  their  accomplices  \  men  once  largely 
en^ged  in  supplying  Cuba  with  slaves ;  and  now  not  less  deeply 
interested  in  its  agriculture  at  least,  and  in  its  general  commerce  ; 
men  who  well  know  how,  by  partnerships  and  varied  firms,  and 
by  political  as  well  as  mercantile  masks  and  intrigues,  to  reap  all 
the  advantages,  without  the  inconveniences,  of  a  double  national 
character.  These  gentlemen  will  not  only  be  the  speaking 
trumpets,  but  the  whispering  tubes,  of  their  Spanish  connections. 
They  will  clamour  on  the  Exchange,  and  insinuate  their  false 
alarms  confidendally  in  our  political  circles,  and  at  the  offices  of 
atate.  They  will  report,  and  magnify,  all  the  angry  remonstrances 
of  their  friends  at  the  Havannah,  at  Cadiz,  and  Madrid  ^  and  if  a 
British  minister  should  listen  to  them  with  confidence)  he  might 
be  led  to  believe  that  we  had  no  alternative  between  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  cause  of  Africa  and  a  Spanish  war.  But  like  the 
fiends  of  their  own  catholic  legends,  the  menacing  phantoms  con- 
jured up  by  them  will  vanish,  when  opposed  by  a  virtuous  resolu- 
tion. We  shall  then  find  the  nerves  of  the  Spanish  cabinet  sud- 
denly relaxed  ;  and  by  the  eflFect  of  the  same  secret  influence  that 
now  braces  them  up  to  such  an  apparent  inflexibility  of  tone. 

Nor  would  the  event  be  diflferent,  if  not  only  in  Northern  Africa^ 
but  on  the  whole  range  of  the  Slave  Coast,  we  should  suppress 
this  iniquitous  trade.  There  is  one  evil  which  the  planters  and 
merchants  of  Cuba,  as  well  as  the  ministers  of  Spain,  would  shun 
at  this  juncture  much  more  anxiously  than  the  total  loss  of  their 
African  commerce ;  and  that  is  a  war  with  Great  Britain. 

If  this  truth  should  be  doubted  on  the  views  we  have  hitherto 
taken,  let  us  advert  for  a  moment  to  the  revolutionary  contest  now 
depending  in  Venezuela,  Mexico,  La  Plata,  and  Peru.  Wherever 
the  standard  of  independency  has  been  erected^  the  Slave  Trade 
has  been  renounced  \  and  native  slavery  itself  has  been  restricted 
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in  a  way  that  would  soon  put  an  end  to  the  odious  rights  of  private 
property  in  man.  The  planters  of  Cuba,  therefore,  would  behold 
wirfi  no  less  terror  than  the  cabinet  of  Madrid|  the  progress  of 
revolution  in  their  sister  colonies  of  the  nearly  adjacent  continent. 

But  what  hope  would  remain  for  the  remnant  of  the  sickly  aritiy 
of  Morilla,  (whose  efforts  against  Carthagena  had,  down  to  the 
latest  period  of  authentic  advices,  been  fruitless)  or  what  possibility 
would  there  be  of  stemming  the  revolutionary  torrent  by  new  ex- 
peditions, if  the  mother  country  were  to  quarrel  at  this  moment 
with  the  mistress  of  the  ocean  ?  Every  Spaniard  who  has  a  stake 
in  the  western  empire  of  his  country  must  anxiously  deprecate 
such  a  measure,  as  not  only  desperate  but  frantic. 

Spain  then,  we  may  safely  conclude,  will  acquiesce  in  our  coer- 
cive  measures,  when  she  finds  acquiescence  to  be  necessary.  She 
may  murmur,  expostulate,  remonstrate,  threaten ;  but  she  will  not 
go  to  war.  We  have  only  to  be  firm,  and  we  shall  deHver  Africa, 
without  shedding  one  drop  of  British  or  of  Spanish  blood. 

It  would  however  be  a  very  imperfect  survey  of  this  great  sub- 
ject for  the  purposes  of  political  judgment,  which  should  embrace 
only  the  consequences  of  adopting  the  measure  proposed^  without 
regarding  on  the  other  side  those  of  rejecting  or  deferring  it.  Let 
'us  look  for  a  moment  at  these,  as  they  will  affect  not  Africa  only, 
but  England. 

That  British  politician  must  be  very  shoit-sighted  who  has  not 
anticipated  very  serious  inconveniences  likely  to  be  felt  by  us  in  the 
West  Indies  in  times  of  peace,  while  any  power  possessing  a  port 
in  the  Antilles  persists  in  the  Slave  Trade.  The  collisions  of  two 
different  systems  so  irreconcilable  in  their  nature  and  principles  with 
each  other,  will  infallibly  generate  disputes  hard  to  be  composed. 

It  will  be  impossible,  for  instance,  that  foreign  Slave  traders 
should  so  conduct  themselves  as  not  to  give  reasonable  umbrage  to 
a  Government  anxious  to  maintain  its  own  abolition,  the  coasts  of 
whose  colonies  they  must  sweep  with  their  slave  ships  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day,  and  into  whose  ports  or  roadsteads  the  accidents  of 
the  sea  may  often  constrain  them  to  enter.  It  may  be  equally  im- 
possible to  reconcile  to  a  foreign  government  the  necessary  rigor  of 
precaution  which  our  new  system  will  oblige  us  to  use. 

A  general  registry  of  Slaves  in  the  British  islands  will  indeed 
relieve  us  from  much  of  that  necessity.  But  we  have  now  obtained 
conventional  rights  and  interests  in  the  suppression  of  the  Slave 
trade,  at  every  foreign  island  in  the  West  Indies  not  under  the  flag 
of  Spain.  Are  we  to  be  passive  when  wc  sec  Guineamen  under  Spa- 
nish 'Colours  hovering  on  their  coasts,  or  approaching  their  roods 
and  harbours  ?  If  not,  there  must  be  seizures  on  suspicion,  which 
may  often  prove  to   be  unsatisfactory  or  groundless  \  uid  the  cob- 
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sequences  of  detention  in  such  cases  can  rarely  b?  repaired.  A 
SlaYe  cargo  brought  to  a  port  where  tlie  law  will  not  suffer  it  to 
be  converted  by  sale,  has  been  hitherto,  and  always  must  be,  found 
a  most  unmanageable  subject  of  controverted  right  for  conservation 
pending  the  suit. 

More  especially  will  those  inconveniences  be  felt  while  the  Ha- 
vannah  is  a  slave  trading  port  \  and  northern  Africa  a  place  of  de« 
parture  of  Slave  ships  bound  to  Cuba.  An  inspection  of  the  map 
^irili  show  that  a  ship  on  such  a  voyage  may  have  to  pass  through 
all  the  clusters  of  French,  Danish,  Dutch  and  English  Islands ; 
and  may  be  suspected,  in  respect  of  her  position,  to  be  bound  to 
one  or  more  of  them  at  every  part  almost  of  her  proper  course. 

Evils  of  a  like  kind  may  be  anticipated  from  the  near  approach 
of  an  open  Spanish  slave  trade  to  the  French  settlements  at  Sene- 
gal and  Goree.  If  the  trade  were  driven  wholly  to  the  South  of 
the  line,  we  should  find  in  those  settlements  co-operation,  amity^ 
and  support ;  in  the  opposite  case,  they  will  probably  become  tne 
•eats  and  organs  of  a  French  contraband  slave  trade  under  Spanish 
disguise,  and  will  certainly  become  magazines  for  the  Spanish  tra- 
ders in  the  neighbourhood.  If  so,  the  French  interest  in  thatcountryy 
instead  of  seconding  our  benevolent  efforts,  will  be  hostile  to  Africa 
and  to  us ;  Slave  smugglers  even  of  our  own  country  will  be  pro^* 
tected  against  us ;  frequent  disputes  will  vnsue  ;  and  in  a  short 
time  we  shall  probably  find  it  impossible  to  maintain  either  laws 
or  treaties  in  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia,  without  risquing  a  new 
quarrel  with  France. 

In  these  views  perhaps,  and  others,  an  immediate  forcible  sup- 
pression of  the  Spanish  slave  trade,  especially  in  Northern  Afrieiy 
would  be  more  likely  to  prevent  a  future,  than  provoke  a  present 
war. 

At  all  events,  to  delay  the  measure  in  question  is  not  to  avoid 
the  future  necessity  of  it,  or  lessen  its  probable  evils.  -j 

If  there  be  danger  or  inconvenience  now,  in  our  interposing  by. 
force  between  Northern  Africa  and  the  only  power  that  persists 
in  its  devastation,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  tlidt  the  interpositioa 
will  be  safer  or  more  convenient  hereafter ;  neither  is  it  probable 
that  Spain  will  be  more  compliant  with  our  wishes,  so  as  to  spare 
US  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  compulsive  means,  at  any  future 
period. 

Here  we  might  invoks  the  arguments  Litely  so  irresistibly  urged 
against  the  revival  of  the  Slave  trade  of  France.  The  appetite  for 
this  unnatural  commerce  will  not  be  glutted  by  feeding.  Spain  wiU 
not  be  less  unwilling  to  renounce  it,  or  any  branch  of  it,  when  sh€ 
shall  have  experienced  for  years  its  real  or  apparent  advantages^ 
in  the  extension  of  her  export  trade,  the  increase  of  her  shipping, 
and  the. multiplication  of  h^r  colonial  products* 
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With  France)  the  question  was  only  of  a  rerival.  Here  it  it  of  a 
new  creation.  Spain,  till  within  a  very  few  years  past,  had  no  Slave 
trade  at  all  on  the  African  coast.  By  a  cruel  and  ungrateful  conse- 
quence of  the  deliverance  we  gave  her  from  the  grasp  of  Buona- 
parte, hor  flag  was  enabled  in  some  degree  to  frustrate  our  generous 
•fli^rts  for  the  deliverance  of  a  still  more  injured  people,  soon  aftier 
our  own  abolition  took  eflTect.  But  her  Slave  traders,  or  rather 
foreigners  who  traded  in  her  nnme,  were  so  greatly  obstructed  by 
the  frequent  captures  during  war,  to  which  their  suspicious  charac- 
ters exposed  them,  that  they  formed  no  settlements  in  Africa  ;  and 
their  odious  commerce  can  ^jirdly  be  said  yet  to  be  established  upon 
any  considerabli:  scale ;  or  in  iiny  regular  course.  Very  different 
will  the  case  be  in  a  few  years,  if  Great  Britain  should  be  passive. 
Slave  factories  will  be  established  on  many  points  of  the  coast ;  great 
numbers  of  ships  will  be  built  or  purchased  for  the  trade  \  and  a 
vast  capital  will  be  employed  in  their  outfit  from  Europe  ;  the  con- 
signees at  the  Havannah  and  Cadiz  will  raise  their  heads  into  that 
ephemeral  splendour  and  consequence  which,  from  the  magnitude 
of  the  early  returns,  generally  distinguish  houses  embarked  in  this 
branch  of  commerce ;  while  the  extensive  paper  circulation  they 
always  employ,  will  connect  with  their  credit,  and  engage  in  tlieir 
support,  much  of  the  more  respectable  part  of  the  commercial  body 
throughout  the  Spanish  dominions.  The  difficulties  opposed  by 
similar  circumstances  to  our  own  abolition  are  sufficiently  known ; 
but  in  Spain  they  will  be  fearfully  magnified,  by  the  large  propor- 
tion which  these  new-created  interests  are  likely  to  bear  to  the 
whole  foreign  trade  of  the  country.  How  then  can  we  hope  thrt 
Spain  will  be  less  tenacious  of  her  Slave  trade  seven  years  hence, 
if  allowed  to  prosecute  without  restriction  in  the  meantime,  than 
she  is  at  the  present  moment  ? 

We  shall  have  the  security  of  a  treaty,  it  is  true ;  but  to  what 
#us  amounts,  when  opposed  by  the  seduction  of  a  real  or 
supposed  self-interest,  let  history  attest.  In  the  present  case 
the  brittle  tie  is  peculiarly  weak,  from  this  unprecedented  circum- 
stance ;  the  compact  is  for  the  future  reformation  of  a  heinous  and 
acknowledged  crime.  Spain,  resolving  to  persist  during  eight 
▼ears  to  come  in  a  cruel  systematic  violation  of  what  she  admits  to 
pe  the  law  of  nature  and  of  God,  covenants  with  us  to  repent  at 
the  end  of  that  period  I  Unless  good  faltli  be  a  higher  principle 
than  justice  or  humanity,  the  contracted  obligation  is  not  stronger 
than  the  antecedent  duty.  Those  therefore  who  consciously 
persist  to  violate  the  latter,  are  not  very  likely  to  respect  the  former. 
We  place  little  confidence  in  the  promised  future  reformation  of  a 
drunkard  or  a  spendthrift }  but  should  trust  still  less  to  the  charter- 
party  of  a  piratCt  resolving  to  continue  his  cruise. 

Toe  treaty  nevertheless  is  of  great  value.    It  is  preciottSi  is  a 
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recognition  of  principles ;  and  may  eventually  be  productive  of  m« 
estimable  good.  The  question  is  not,  be  it  always  remembered^of 
maintaining  the  treaty  i  but  of  abstaining  from  a  measure  perfectly 
consistent  with  it,  from  a  reliance  on  its  future  efficacy  alone* 

It  is  not  however  only  among  the  subjects  of  Spain,  that  the 
difficulties  of  abolishing  the  Slave  trade  will  be  multiplied  by  dehy* 
In  the  new  establishments  to  be  formed  in  Africa  and  tiie  Weat 
Indies,  and  in  the  property  of  the  ships  themselves,  though  undfjT 
Spanish  flags,  other  foreigners  will  largely  share.  It  will  be  well^ 
if  all  the  righteous  and  salutary  severity  of  our  statutes  shall  prevent 
British  subjects  and  British  capital  from  being  employed  in  the 
baneful  work :  but  that  merchants  of  France,  and  Holland,  and 
Hamburgh,  and  other  German  ports,  will  be  induced  by  the  pros^ 
pect  of  large  profits,  and  of  returns  in  West  India  produce,  t« 
supply  the  credit,  the  enterprize,  the  African  agents,  die  cargoes 
and  other  specific  means  in  which  the  Spaniards  are  themselves  de4 
ficient,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  not  at  least  by  any  man  who  knows 
the  temptations  of  the  trade  to  speculative  minds  ;  and  adverts  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  times. 

Above  all,  tlie  old  French  Slave  traders,  and  the  renegades  from 
different  countries  who  were  recently  rallied  under  their  banner  at 
Nantz,  and  other  French  ports,  will  be  eager  to  rush  into  this  in« 
Titing  and  only  open  field. 

Here  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  of  suffering  a  Spanish 
Slave  trade  in  Northern  Africa,  are  peculiarly  great  and  alarming. 
No  part  of  the  subject  demands  more  serious  consideration  from  a 
British  statesman,  than  that  which  has  been  already  touched  upon^ 
the  high  probability,  nay  the  absolute  certainty,  that  the  French  set^ 
tiers  at  Senegal  and  Goree,  instead  of  renouncing  the  habits  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  will  resort  to  Spanish  connection  and  Spanish  disguise^ 
for  the  purpose  of  resuming  or  continuing  their  former  occupa^ 
tions.  French  West  India  merchants  and  planters  too,  may  be  ex« 
pected  soon  to  concur  in  the  profitable  game ;  and  to  employ  it  as 
a  most  convenient  mode  of  supplying  their  colonies  in  a  contraband 
way,  and  with  the  least  possible  intervention  of  foreign  agents^, 
from  their  old  Slave  markets  in  the  Gambia  and  Senegal. 

The  benefits  of  the  French  abolition  would  in  that  case  be  greatly 
impaired.  The  risk  of  disputes  with  that  power  for  contravene 
tions  of  the  treaty,  would  be  equally  enhanced.  Her  co-operation 
in  compelling  hereafter  the  powers  of  the  peninsula  to  perform  it^ 
would  be  infallibly  lost. 

llie  Spanish  flag  is  the  only  one  from  which  such  dangers  can  be 
feared ;  not  only,  as  has  been  already  shewn,  in  Northern  Africa 
and  the  West  Indies  ;  but  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Portugal,  restricted  both  in  Africa,  and  in  her  transatlantic  maiw 
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kets,  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  can  afford  to  contraband  Slatd 
traders  of  other  countries  very  few  if  any  allurements.  They 
cannot  hope  to  rival  the  native  Portuguese  in  the  commerce  of  Bra« 
zil ;  and  to  no  other  colony  can  this  power  now  furnish  them  with 
a  legal  passport,  or  even  a  colorable  destination,  that  would  at  all 
suit  their  purpose  in  assuming  her  flag  and  papers.     But  Spain  can 

SVe  them  back  much  of  all  that  the  reformations  of  England,  France, 
enmark,  Holland,  and  America,  have  taken  away :  a  lawful  trade 
to  every 'Spanish  colony,  and  a  safe  contraband  intercourse  with 
erery  part  of  the  new  world  in  which  slavery  exists. 

Can  it  be  doubted  then,  that  these  harpies  will  soon  be  seen  in  a 
Spanish  dress  settling  on  every  point  of  the  Peninsula,  of  the  Slave 
coast,  and  of  the  colonies  tliat  suits  their  pestilent  designs  ?  Or  can 
we  hope  that  the  penury  of  Spanish  capital  and  credit  will  kmg 
palliate  the  mischief  ?  No,  there  will  soon  be  a  redundancy  of  aU 
the  means  of  murder  and  desolation  that  the  horrid  system  de- 
mands, and  commercial  Europe  can  supply. 

Before  the  end  of  seven,  aye  or  of  live  years,  the  morbid  influence 
of  this  new-formed  malady  will  be  deeply  feh  in  France  and 
Holland.  A  thousand  secret  interests  now  unborn  will  counter- 
work there,  as  well  as  in  Spain  itself,  the  sympathies  of  generous 
sentiment ;  a  thousand  new  intrigues  will  be  set  in  motion  to  para« 
lize  the  moral  and  honorary  feelings  of  Foreign  Governments ;  and 
we  shall  find  tliem  much  less  disposed  than  now  to  give  effect  to 
those  sacred  principles  which  they  avowed  in  the  Declaration  of 
Vienna. 

It  is  in  and  through  the  medium  of  the  French  and  Dutch  West 
India  colonies,  that  the  mischief  will  chiefly  work.  What  are  to 
be  the  particular  legal  sanctions,  and  preventive  means,  in  those 
countries  to  give  effect  to  their  own  abolitions,  is  yet  unknown. 
There  is  one  eflfectual  expedient,  as  we  luve  already  observed,  of 
which  it  is  hoped  they  will  soon  have  an  example  from  Great 
Britain  ;  the  Registration  of  their  Slaves.  Supposing  the  example 
to  be  given  and  faithfully  followed,  the  exclusion  of  contraband 
Slave  Trade  would  indeeid  be  certain  and  complete.  But  if  the 
French  and  Dutch  Governments  should  not  adopt  this  expedient, 
or  should  suflTer  it,  if  adopted  in  law,  to  be  neglected  in  the  exe- 
cution, (as  has  confessedly  been  the  case  in  die  French  ishnds 
with  most  of  the  humane  regulations  of  the  Code  Noir)^  the  pre- 
valence of  a  large  contraband  Slave  Trade  at  Martinique,  Guada- 
loupe,  and  Surinam,  and  through  them  at  all  other  colonies  desti- 
tute of  a  registry,  may  be  with  certainty  foreseen. 

As  to  Samt  Domingo,  its  present  state  is  full  security,  while  it 
lasts,  against  the  introduction  of  Slaves ;  but  if  we  could  suppose 
ihe  auuiority  of  France  re-established,  and  die  freedom  at  the 
Megroei  deitroyedi  the  man-merchant  might  find  full  employment 
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Aere  for  a  century  to  come;  and  beyond  doubt,  if  the  ex-pro* 
prietors  of  that  Island  still  retain  their  counter-revolutionary 
hopes,  and  still  instipte  their  amiable  monarch  by  ^ir  importunate 
clamors  to  adopt  the  horrible  project  of  a  new  Haytian  war,  the 
prospect  of  a  Spanish  Slave  Trade  is  essential  to  their  views.  If 
Spain,  like  every  other  power  that  possesses  an  Island  in  the  West 
Indies,  or  a  settlement  on  the  neighbouring  main,  had  for  ever 
renounced  the  trade^  the  utter  despair  of  a  future  supply  from 
Africa  would  put  an  end  to  the  wish  for  an  attempt,  of  which  de- 
population is  a  necessary  mean. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  enlightened  Negroes  of  Hayti 
know  that  there  are  Slave  Markets  within  sight  of  their  shores,  to 
"which  Europeans  are  daily  carrying  their  brethren  from  Africa, 
like  cattk  to  a  fair,  how  can  they  be  expected  to  put  confidence  in 
the  fairest  or  sincerest  professions  of  France  ?  What  security  can 
chey  have  but  in  the  maintenance  of  a  military  system,  adverse  in 
its  present  effects  to  the  interests  of  agriculture  ;  and  in  its  future 
consequences,  perhaps,  to  the  security  of  every  neighbouring 
colony  i 

In  this  view,  France  has  perhaps  the  strongest  local  interest  in 
the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade  of  Spain.  The  Sovereign  of 
Jamaica  has  the  next.  The  importation  of  African  Negroes  into 
Cuba,  is  dangerous  and  pernicious,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  both 
these  neighbouring  powers  *,  and  yet  it  is  for  this  particular  object 
chiefly,  nay  exclusively,  that  the  court  of  Madrid  stands  out  against 
the  wishes  of  Europe. 

Here  we  are  led  by  considerations  of  policy  to  another  principle 
of  national  right.  To  guard  ourselves  from  approaching  danger,  is 
a  rightful  motive  of  forcible  resistance  and  war.  If  then  the 
Slave  Trade  of  Cuba  be  incompatible  with  the  pacification  of  St* 
Domingo,  and  the  future  safety  of  Jamaica,  France  and  Great 
Britain  have  a  right  to  suppress  it,  independently  of  the  duties 
which  they  owe  to  Africa,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  civilized 
world. 

Spain  has  no  opposite  danger  on  her  side  to  excuse  her  selfish 
policy.  Quite  the  reverse ;  she  has  by  her  own  admission  nearly 
tripled  the  population  of  Cuba  witlun  a  few  years,  by  the  most 

"  »us  of  means.'     If  allowed  to  multiply  it  turther  in  the  same 


^  '  See  the  Note,  p.  56.    The  official  document,  presented  to  the  Cortes 

gives  tbe'roilowing  facts :  , 

Slaves  in  the  island  at  the  peace  of  1763        ....        00^000 

Imported  within  three  years  after  into  the  Havannah      -       -  4^57* 

From  that  period  to  1779       -------        14,133 

To  1789         ----•-..--  5^785 

84,875 
Trom  1789  to  1810        --.-.--•      110,186 

Imported  during  the  same  periods  into  other  ports         -       -       34/)00 
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wayi  and  during  the  present  state  of  St.  Doiiiiiigo»  a  mott  danger- 
ous mine  will  be  charged  on  the  very  margin  of  a  conflagration, 
and  its  explosion  may  be  fatal  both  to  the  colony  itself,  and  its 
neighbours. 

But  our  more  immediate  topic,  is  the  impolicy  of  delay;  and 
this  at  least  is  aggravated  by  the  certain  consequences  of  an  in- 
creased importation  in  Cuba.  The  strength  of  the  plantation  in- 
terest in  foreign  Europe  must  be  gready  enhanced.  Whatever 
may  be  the  effects  at  Hayti,  we  shall  have  more  enemies  to  o«r 
principles  in  this  part  of  the  world  every  year*  The  lawful  trade^ 
as  well  as  its  illicit  offspring,  will  raise  new  ramparts  for  its  defence 
against  that  attack  to  which  we  shall  at  last  be  driven. 

Will  our  means  of  safe  coercion  be  then  equally  improved  ? 

Here  opens  a  most  important  view  of  our  subject ;  but  one  on 
which  it  can  hardly  be  necessary,  and  perhaps  is  not  very  expe- 
dient, to  dilate.  Who  can  look  around  on  the  present  state  of 
Spain,  of  England,  of  South  America,  and  of  Europe,  without 
perceiving  that  the  claims  of  Africa  upon  us  arise  at  a  most  aaspi- 
cious  juncture  i  Who  will  be  bold  enough  to  predict  that  at  die 
end  of  seven  years  we  shall  be  equally  able  to  enforce  them  ?  The 
resistance  certainly  may  and  will  increase  ^  but  how  can  the  sur- 
mounting power  ever  be  greater  or  more  decisive  ? 

Besides,  if  war  with  Spain,  contrary  to  all  probability,  should  be 
the  effect  of  our  asserting  our  rights,  and  fulfilling  our  duties  in 
Africa,  it  would  now  be  a  compensated  evil.  We  should  secure 
the  independency  and  the  friendship  of  Spanish  South  America ; 
in  which  no  nation  has  so  large  an  interest  as  our  own.  Cuba 
also  would  most  probably  be  obliged  soon  to  submit  to  a  change  of 
masters  -,  and  add  to  the  extent,  instead  of  mining  the  interests, 
of  the  British  Sugar  Colonies.  On  the  other  hand,  what  a  price 
fire  we  likely  to  pay  for  the  present  amity  of  Spain,  if  amity  it  may 
be  properly  called  1  If  she  subdues  her  continental  colonies,  she 
will  force  upon  them  that  Slave  Trade  which  they  now  generouslj 
reject.  If  she  fails,  we  shall  find  the  baneful  effects  in  their 
attachment  to  a  new  power  already  secretly  supporting  them,  and 
not  famous  for  a  strict  observance  of  the  duties  of  neutrality  ^  still 
less  for  its  partiality  to  Britain.  Our  Indian,  as  well  as  African 
commerce,  may  soon  feel  the  fatal  efllects  of  our  complaisance  to 
an  ungenerous  and  ungrateful  government. 

Let  then  political  providence,  as  well  as  moral  duty,  forbifl  in 
this  case  a  timid  and  temporizing  course.  Let  us  not  lose  an  op- 
portunity inestimable  to  Africa,  to  England,  and  to  Europe.  If  we 
are  not  prepared  at  once  to  stand  between  the  powers  of  the 
Peninsula  and  their  African  victims,  and  to  pronounce  that  the  hw 
of  nature  shall  no  more  be  any  where  violated  by  the  Slave  Tradfi 
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let  tti  at  leail  avert  the  present  and  final  ruin  with  which  the  rising 
hopes  of  Africa  are  threatened,  by  compelling  Spain  to  spare  the 
Northern  Coast. 

But  the  larger  measure  would  best  comport  with  those  sacred 
principles  declared  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna ;  best  insure  efiectt 
of  inestimRble  value  to  Africa  and  Europe  ;  best  suit  the  generous 
chtfacter  and  dignified  attitude  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  best  satisfy 
the  ardent  wishes  of  her  moral  and  generous  people. 

Our  country  has  been  said  to  stand  on  a  proud  eminence ;  let  us 
ittther  say  upon  a  happy  one.  Her  Tictories  hare  been  the  triumphs 
of  justice )  her  conquests  the  redemption  of  nations.  The  glory 
of  her  arms  has  not  been  more  transcendent  than  the  liberality  <2f 
her  counsels,  and  the  benignity  of  her  aims.  In  these,  we  hart 
mote  room  for  honest  exultation  than  in  the  laurels  of  Vittoria  and 
Waterloo,  of  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar;  for  they  more  cltadv 
illustrate  the  true  elevation  of  character  that  briongs  to  the  British 
public. 

Other  countries  perhaps  have  had  their  Nelsons,  and  their 
Wellingtons ;  but  where  will  the  historian  find  another  people,  by 
larhom,  in  the  very  zenith  of  their  glory,  justice  was  preferred  to 
power,  and  mercy  to  extended  empire ;  and  who,  at  the  most 
triumphant  conclusion  of  the  most  arduous  of  wars,  asked  notlung 
•o  earnestly  from  the  Government  they  had  supported,  the  Allies 
they  had  rescued,  and  the  Enemies  they  had  subdued,  as  reparation 
to  the  injured,  succour  to  the  wretched,  and  deliverance  to  the 
oppressed,  in  distant  regions  of  the  earth  ? 

And  shall  these  noble  feelings  be  disappointed  ?  Shall  this  pecu- 
liar glory  of  our  country  be  shorn  of  its  beams,  by  a  timid  defer- 
ence for  one  obdurate  Power  ?  Shall  all  the  triumphs  of  our  pub- 
lic counsels  and  our  arms,  redound  to  the  counteraction,  rather 
than  the  advancement^  of  our  humane  and  most  favorite  pur- 
pose? 

Such  will  be  the  event,  if  we  sufier  an  unlimited  Spanish  Slave 
Trade  to  spring  out  of  the  Peace  of  Europe.  We  have  given  in- 
dependence and  repose  to  the  Nations  of  the  Peninsula,  that  they 
may  give  desolation  to  Africa. 

The  only  flags  which  insult  humanity  on  the  Slave  Coast  were 
prostrate  till  we  raised  them.  Their  French  masters  might  have 
been  more  forbearant.  Even  Buonaparte  has  shewn  that  he  prized 
the  Slave  Trade  less  than  the  conciliation  qf  England ;  but  the 
victims  we  rescued  from  him  are  far  less  obliging.  They  will  not 
even  spare  us  a  portion  of  the  African  Coast  for  the  purposes  of 
ineflFable  mercy.  They  will  not  even  remit  to  us  as  much  African 
blood  as  we  have  shed  of  British  blood  on  their  own  soil  to  rescue 
and  save  them.    One  of  tliem  indeed  has  generously  sold  us  at  a 
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high  price,  her  abstinence  from  the  Northern  Coast;  but  the  other 
thinks  even  this  too  much ;  and  between  them,  unfortunate  Africa 
must  be  finally  destroyed,  in  defiance  and  contempt  of  the  patron- 
age of  Great  Britain,  by  means  of  the  very  victories  we  have  won, 
and  the  thrones  we  have  restored. 

If  all  this  is  to  be  suffered,  away  with  the  proud  boast,  down 
with  the  grand  thought,  that  we  have  been  the  liberators,  the 
benefactors  of  a  world.  In  raising  again  the  prostrate  thrones  of 
Lisbon  and  Madrid,  we  have  done  more  to  extend  slavery,  and 
oppression,  and  guilt,  and  misery,  in  two  quarters  of  the  globe^ 
than  to  retrench  and  correct  tl\em  in  a  third.  Let  our  present 
triumphant  position  at  least  be  forgot.  Let  the  military  glories  of 
the  Regency  of  George  Prince  of  Wales  be  effaced  if  possible 
from  our  records ;  that  posterity  may  not  arraign  us  of  deserring 
our  high  duties  as  a  nation  towards  the  unfortunate  Africans^  with* 
out  necessity,  and  without  excuse. 
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The  following  Letter  is  published  with  no  other  view 
than  that  of  being  useful  to  those  whom  the  nature  of  it 
may  interest.  With  the  best  recommendation^  its  ottn 
merits  I  submit  it  to  public  consideration. 

JAMES  PULHAM. 

Woodhridge,  Augu$t  SI,  1815. 


Dear  Sir,  Hasketon,  August  4,  1815. 

A  ccoROiNq  to  my  promise,  1  now  submit  to  your  judgment 
some  remarks  on  the,  comparative  value  of  freehold  and 
copyhold  land. 

It  is  always  presumed  diat  an  acre  of  freehold  and  an 
acre  of  copyhold  land  are  of  equal  value  to  a  tenant  from 
year  to  year.  If  there  are  any  buildings,  or  quit-rents^ 
or  indeed  any  outgoing  or  income  not  common  to  both  spe- 
cies of  property,  they  should  be  separately  considered  and 
distinctly  valued,  so  as  to  leave  the  copyhold  land,  and  the 
freehold  land,  subject  only  to  an  equal  and  clear  yearly  income 
for  each  acre.  We  are  then  to  consider  how  many  years'  rental 
of  an  acre  will  be  an  equivalent  to  the  lord  to  enfranchise  it; 
but  this  will  be  influenced  by  his  mercy  as  to  the  fine;  howevert 
leaving  this  attribute  out  of  the  calculation,  he  shall  be 
allowed  the  utmost  that  equity  will  suffer  him  to  take^  bang 
two  years*  rent  on  every  alienadon. 
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If  no  fine  were  to  be  paid,  except  at  death,  it  must  be 
evident  that  the  older  the  lives  are,  when  admitted,  the 
more  valuable  the  copyhold  will  be  to  the  lord,  who,  like  a 
good  christian,  makes  no  distinction  of  persons,— -exactfSg 
die  same  from  the  man  of  80,  as  from  the  man  of  20  years 
of  age,  although  one  life  is  worth  upwards  of  16  years' 
purchase,  and  the  other  not  three  years  and  a  half. 

Let  us  suppose,  that  the  lives,  one  with  another,  when 
admitted,  are  each  equal  in  value  to  a  life  of  44  years  of 
age,  (which  supposition,  I  think,  is  in  favor  of  the  lord), 
and  computing  interest  of  money  at  4  per  cent,  (chancery 
interest)  such  a  life  is  worth  nearly  1 2  years  and  a  halPs 
purchase  (by  the  Northampton  tables  of  lives).  If  the 
rem  is  50l.  a-year,  he  will  be  entitled  to  lOOl.  in  present 
money  on  admitting  a  life  of  44  years  of  age  ;  and  to  ano- 
tber  lOOl.  when  this  life  falls,  on  admitting  a  2nd  life,  then 
4*4;  and  to  another  lOOl.  when  the  second  life  falls,  on 
admitting  a  drd  life,  then  44 ;  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

The  present  value  of  all  those  sums  (which  will  be  an 
equivalent  to  the  lord  for  enfranchisement)  is  very  easily  as* 
certained,  for,  the  present  value  of  any  sum  to  be  received 
on  the  death  of  a  person,  is  found,  by  merely  subtracting 
the  value  of  the  life  from  the  perpetuity. 

Now  each  sum  to  be  received  is  lOOl.  which,  computing 
interest  at  4  per  cent,  is  equal  to,  or  worth,  a  perpetuity 
of  4l.  per  annum,  and  if  the  value  of  a  life  aged  44  is  de* 
ducted,  (being  nearly  12^  years*  purchase,  or  501.),  the 
difference,  or  501.  in  present  money,  is  an  equivalent  to  the 
lord  for  lOOl.  not  to  be  paid  until  the  1st  life  drops,  or  the 
2nd  life  is  admitted.  Now  this  value  is  exactly  one  half 
of  the  1st  fine,  (or  the  lOOl.  paid  down),  and  as  the 
same  sum,  or  50l.,  if  it  were  to  be  paid  when  the  2nd  life 
is  admitted,  would  be  an  eqtuvalent  to  the  lord  for  the  lOOl. 
due  when  the  next,  or  3rd  life,  is  a4mitted,-4f  half  of 
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that  501.  or  25l.  is  paid  now,  it  will  be  an  equivalent  for 
the  lOOl.  fine  due  on  the  Srd  life;  and  reasoning  in  the 
same  manner,  121. 10s.  Od.  is  the  present  value  of  the  lOOl. 
fine  due  on  the  4lh  life,  61.  5s.  Od.  for  the  fine  due  on  the 
5th  life,  and  so  on,  taking  the  half  of  each  value  for  the 
succeeding  life.  But  it  must  appear  manifest,  that  in  this 
manner  you  will  soon  arrive  at  a  sum  so  small  as  to  be  conr 
adered  equal  to  nothing.  By  an  easy  rule  in  arithmetic, 
the'Sum  of  all  the  terms  in  a  regular  series  may  be  soon  found, 
and  all  the  terms  of  this  series,  decreasing  in  the  ratio,  1  ..\ 
^..g'..  &c.  &c.  until  the  terms  become  too  small  to  be  no- 
ticed, will  amount  to  2 :  therefore,  as  1  fine  (or  lOOl.) 
was  the  first  term,  and  h  of  it  the  second  term,  and  so  (A 
in  the  same  ratio,  a  full  equivalent  for  all  the  fines  that,  in 
human  probability,  will  ever  be  received,  (computing  at  4 
per  cent,  interest)  is  two  fines,  or  200L  and  the  fine,  being 
2  years*  rent,  4  years*  purchase  is  an  equivalent  to  the  lord 
for  enfranchising  copyhold  land :  that  is,  if  each  fine  depend- 
ed  on  death ;  and  as  the  4  years'  purchase  includes  the 
fine  on  admission,  if  a  life  is  already  upon  it,  the  value  of 
such  life  ought  to  be  deducted  from  the  4  years'  purchase ; 
but  the  quit  rents  should  be  computed  at  25  years'  pur- 
chase, and  added  to  the  above  value  of  enfranchisement. 

This  is  on  the  supposition  that  no  fine  takes  place,  except 
on  death,  and  that  each  succeeding  life  is  one  of  44  years 
of  age,  when  admitted. 

Now  50l.  in  present  money,  has  been  shown  to  be  an 
equivalent  for  lOOl.  not  to  be  received  until  a  person  now 
44  years  of  age  dies  ;  and  it  also  may  be  seen  in  the  tabks 
of  compound  interest,  that  50h  now  paid  down,  is  an  equi- 
valent for  lOOl,,  to  be  paid  certain  at  the  end  of  17  yevs 
and  a  half,  (in  all  cases  computing  at  4  per  cent,  interest) : 
therefore,  a  lord  would  be  entitled  to  the  same  present 
sum,  or  dOL,  whether  as  an  equivalent  for  lOOL,  to  be  pwl 
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when  a  Man,  aged  44,  dies,  or  for  lOOl.  to  be  paid  certjun 
za,  the  end  of  17  years  and  a  half.  If  we  suppose  that   land 
changes    proprietors  every  IS  years,  (instead  of  changing 
on  the  extinction  of  a  life  of  44,  or  its  equivalent,   in  17i 
years)  taking  Deaths  and  Sales  together,  (and  I  trust  you 
will  think  this  a  favourable  estimate  for  the  Lords  of  Manors) 
in  such  Case,  the  Lord  is  to  receive  now  one  fine,  or  lOOl. 
and  will  be  entitled  to  the  same  sum  at  the  end  of  every   13 
succeeding  years,    for  ever ;   therefore  lOOl.  added  to  the 
respective  present  values  of  1  OOl.  to  be  received  at  the  end 
of  13,  26,  39, 52,  65, 78,  &c.  years,  ad  infinitum,  will  be  an 
equivalent  for  all  the  fines  that  can  ever  be  received  by  the 
Lord  or  his  successors : — a  few  of  these  Sums  are,   lOOl.— - 
601.— 361.18-  4d.— 211.  13s.  8d.— 13l.0s.  2d. — 7l.  16s.  8d* 
-—41.  1 3s.  lOd.— 21. 1 6s.  5d.  &c.  (as  may  be  seen  in  the  com* 
mon  Interest  Tables)  :  and  the  amount  of  all  these  values,  if 
continued  until  they  become  so  small  as  to  be  considered 
equal  to  nothing,  is,  by  the  same  Rule,  found  to  be  Two  fines 
and  a  half  :  therefore,  if  the  rent  is  50l.  per  Annum,  and  3 
years'  Rent  is  demanded  for  a  Fine,  a  Man  ought  to  pay  S 
years*  Rent  to  enfranchise  the  Land,  besides  25  years'  pur- 
chase  for  the  Quit-Rent ;  but  as  this  5  years'  Rent  includes 
the  Fine  on  Admission ;  if  a  Life  is  upon  it,  the  value  of 
such  Life  ought  to  be  deducted  from  the  5  years'  purchase. 
I  think  therefore,  in  computing  the  values  of  Copyhold 
stfid  Freehold  Land,  (after  deducting  the  Quit-Rents,  &c. 
so  as  to  leave  an  Acre  of  Copyhold,  and  an  Acre  of  Free- 
](old,  of  equal  value  except  as  to  Fine),  if  a  difference  of  5 
years'  purchase  is  made  between  them,  such  will  be  an  equi- 
table calculation. 

On  these  Principles  I  have  computed  the  respective  values 
of  the  Copyhold  and  Freehold  parts  of  the  following  Estate, 
consisting  of  230  Acres  of  Land,  whereof  1 25  Acres,  with 
the  House  and  Buildings,  are  Freehold,  and  the  remdning 
105  Acres  are  Copyhold,  subject  to  a  Quit-Rent  of  61. 
per  Annum,  and  a  Fine  of  2  years'  Rent  on  Alienation :  the 
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purchase-money  is  84001.  and  the  ivhole  is  let  to  a  tenant 
at  S60L  per  annum— -There  is  no  timber  on  the  estate, 
subject  to  valuation. — What  are  the  respective  values  of  the 
copyhold  part,  and  of  tlie  freehold  part,  supposing  5  years' 
purchase  a  just  difference  between  the  value  of  an  acre  of 
copyhold,  and  the  value  of  an  acre  of  freehold  land  ? 

The  Buildings,  if  considered  distinctly  from  the  land,  are 

estimated   to  be  worth  a  rental  of  201.  per  annum,  and  as 

money  vested  in  buildings  should  bear  a  greater  interest 

than  when  vested  in  land,  I  think  this  part  of  the  freehold 

property  ought  to  be  valued  at  400L  (or  5  per  cent.)    which 

reduces  the  purchase-money  to  SOOOl.  and  the  income  to 

S40L  per  annum  for  230  acres  of  land  of  supposed  equal 

yearly  value  to  a  tenant :   if  this  income  is  divided  in  the 

same  proportion  as   the  freehold   and  copyhold  Land  is 

divided,  we  shall  find  that  ^U5-21 72  or  1551.  4«.  4d.  is  the 

rent  for  the  105  acres  of  copyhold  land,  and  1841.  15s.8d« 

18  the  rent  for  the  1 25  acres  of  freehold  land  ;  but  as  the 

quit-rent  attaches  entirely   to    the  copyhold   part  of  the 

property,  61.  must  be  deducted  from  the  1 55l.  4s.  4d.  leaving 

1491.  4s.  4d.  for  the   rental   of  the  copyhold  land ;  and  this 

reduces  the  income  to  SS4h  per  annum,  for   which   8OOOL 

has  been  paid.     The  respective  portions  of  land,   acre  for 

acre,  are  now  brought  to  equality ;  (except  as  to  the  lord's 

fine,  which  is  admitted  to  make  a  difference  in  value   of  5 

years'  rental),  for  every  other  consideration,  as  Land-Tax, 

&c.  are  common  to  both  species  of  property.' 

When  the  number  of  years'  purchase  is  known  that  the 
copyhold  part  is  wonh ;  by  multiplying  such  income  by  diat 
number  of  years  we  have  the  whole  value  of  the  copyhold 
land  (whether  1  acre  or  1000  acres);  and  if  the  freehold 

'  It  is  my  opinion  that  quit-reDts  are  subject  to  the  I>and-Tax,  a?  ftr  » 
4^.  in  the  pound,  if  the  lord  is  coimidr. red  as  the  first  laodlord  ;  A»  liK 
fsATwi  rents  of  the  crown  are  subjert  to  Land-Tax. 
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income  is  multiplied  by  the  same  number  of  years,  adding 
to  the  product  5  times  such  yearly  income  of  the  freehold 
part»  this  will  give  the  whole  value  of  the  freehold  land 
{whether  1  acre  or  1  OCX)  acres)  which,  in  this  case,  must 
amount  together  to  80001.     Now  if  the  land  was  all  free- 
hold, or  all  copyhold,  by  dividing  the  80001.  by  the  annual 
income,  the  quotient  would  express  the  number  of  years' 
purchase ;  and  as  the  difference  to  be  made^  isknpwn,  beings 
times  1841.  Ips.  8d.or92Sl.  18s.4d. ;  if  this  is  deducted  from 
8O00L,  and  the  remainder,  or  7076L  Is.  8d.  is  divided  by  the 
whole  annual  income,  being  3341. ;  the    quotient  will  ex- 
press the  number  of  years'  purchase  for  the  copyhold  part : 
then,  agreeably  to  the  condition  of  the  question,  5   years 
added,  will  express  the  number  of  years'  pui'chase  for  the 
freehold  part :  this  is  easily  done  by  using  decimals : — ^for 
the  sum  to  be  divided  is  i^7076*086 ;  the  divisor  SS4L ;  and 
the  quotient  21*1859,  or  21  years  and  nearly  ^  of  a  year*s 
purchase  for  the  copyhold  income ;  and  26*1859  years*  pur* 
chase   for    the  freehold  income;  and  this  answers   the 
question :  for  if  1491. 4s.  4d.  or  more  correctly  its  true  de- 
cimal  expressbn,  jfl  49*2 172  (the  copyhold  income)  is 
multiplied   by  21*1859  years,  the  product  ^3161*3006,  or 
SI  611.  6s.  Od.  is  the  true  value  of  the  copyhold  part ;  and  if 
jf  184*7828  is  multiplied  by  26*1859  years'  purchase,  the 
product,  or  48381.  14s.  Od.  is  the  true  value  of  the  freehold 

Note.  In  using  decimals  (but  it  may  be  needless  to  name  it  to  you), 
the  figures  on  the  right  hand  of  the  full  point  signify  the  decimal  parts  of  1 
•r  ac  unit,  whether  1  pound,  or  1  year,  or  indeed  whatever  the  figures  on 
the  left  hand  of  such  full  point  may  stand  for:  thus,  91*185  years,  signify 
SI  years  and  1  tenth  part,  and  8  hundredth  parts,  and  6  thousandth  parts  of 
one  year  ;  that  is,  CTcry  unit  in  decimals,  is  a  tenth  part  of  1  unit  that  pre- 
eedes  it ;  and  when  applied  to  money,  every  unit  in  the  first  place  of  a  deci- 
mal, is^ual  to  «  shillings,  and  if  every  unit  m  the  second  place  is  called  3 
pence  halfpenny,  and  every  unit  in  the  third  place  1  farthing,  this  will  be 
near  enough  for  common  practice. 
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land ;  to  this  must  be  added  the  value  of  the  freehold 
buildings,  or  4001. — making  together  .52381.  146.  Od.  for  the 
value  of  the  freehold  part  of  the  property,  which,  added 
to  the  copyhold  value,  amounts  to  84001.  being  the  whole 
purchase-money,  as  in  the  question. 

The  reasoning  on  copyhold  fines  equally  applies  to  disco. 
ver  the  present  value  of  the  next  presentation,  or  any  number 
of  succeeding  presentations  to  a  living,  or  the  value  of  the 
perpetual  advowson,  which  I  will  illustrate  by  the  following 
question. — If  a  living  of  £  per  annum  is  worth  20001.  to 
every  incumbent  who  enters  upon  it,  at  30  years  c^age; 
(which  we  may  here  suppose  will  be  the  age  that  a  person  buy* 
ing  such  a  right,  would  present),  what  is  the  present  Taloe 
of  the  three  next  presentations,  also  each  value  respectively 
and  the  value  of  the  perpetual  advowson ;  supposing  the  pre- 
sent incumbent  to  be  70  years  of  age,  and  that  each  succeeding 
incumbent  will  enter  upon  it  at  30  years  of  age  ? 

Computing  the  interest  of  money  at  4  per  cent,  per  an* 
num,  20(X>1.  is  equal  to,  or  worth,  a  perpetual  income  of 
sol.  per  annum  ;  but  this  sum  will  not  be  due  until  a  life, 
now  70  years  of  age,  is  extinct ;  therefore,  deducting  the 
value  of  the  incumbent's  life,  at  the  same  rate  of  interest, 
which  is  6*361  years*  purchase  of  80l.  or  5081. 178.  Td.— 
the  diiference,  being  14911.  2s.  5d.  is  the  present  value  of 
the  first  presentation  ;  for  this  is  an  equivalent  for  2000L 
to  be  paid,  when  a  person,  now  70  years  of  age,  dies.  Rea- 
soning in  the  same  manner,  when  the  present  incumbent 
dies,  we  shall  have  to  pay  an  equivalent  for  200Cd.  that 
mil  be  due,  when  the  then  incumbent  of  30  dies ;  there* 
fore  we  ought  now  only  to  pay  what  will  aihount  to  such 
an  equivalent,  when  the  present  life  of  70  drops.  If  this 
life  be  supposed  extinct,  and  the  first  incumbent  of  90 
presented,  an  equi\'alent  for  the  l?nd  presentation  of  90 
would  be  found  by  merely  deducting  the  value  of  the  then 
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incumbent's  life  of   30,  being  14'781   years*   purcfiase  of 
SOL  from   the  perpetuity,  or  its- worth,  20001. :  but  as  the 
above  difference  1 49 1 1.  2s.  5d.  or  its  decimal,  ^1491  •12 
now  paid  in  money,  is  an  equivalent  for  20001.    to  be  paid 
when  a  life  of  70  drops ;  if  we  now  deduct  the  value  of  a 
life  of  30  from  a  perpetual  income,  worth  ^1491 '12  (and 
which  at  4  per  cent,  is  found  by  dividing  the  sum  by  25, 
the  number  of  years*  purchase  for  a  perpetuity),  it  will  be 
the  same  as  deducting  the  value  of  a  life  of  30,  from  a 
perpetual   income,   worth  20001,   when  a  life  of  70  dies. 
Now^part  of  J^149I*12  is  ^59*645  ;  and  14*781  times  this 
sum,  or  ^881*61279  is  the  present  value  of  80l.  a-year  du- 
ring a  life  that  will  be  30  years  of  age  when  a  life  now  70 
is  extinct,  but  the  annuity  not  to  take  place  until   that  pe- 
riod.    And  this  value  deducted  from  ^1491*12  the  diffe- 
rence, being  ^609*5073,  is  the  present  value  of  the  second 
presentation  of  a  life  to  be  then  30  years  of  age.     Thus 
reasoning  on  ^^  part  of  this  afi*609\5073  (which  is  the  remain- 
der of  the  20001.  after  the  values  of  a  present  life  of  70 
and  a  future  life  of  30  are  deducted),  or  j£24*38029,  being 
a  perpetual   income  of  present   enjoyment,  equal  in  value 
to  a  perpetual  income  of  801.  a-year,  which  is  not  to  be  en- 
tered upon  until  the  extinction  of  two  successive  lives,  the 
first  now  70,  and  the  second  will  be  30  when  the  first  dies ; 
therefore  14-781  times  5^24-38029  or  5e360-S6278  isthe 
present  worth  of  80L  a-year  during  a  life  that  will  be  30  years 
of  age  when  the  above  two  successive  lives  are  extinct ; 
and  this  value,  deducted  from  609-5073,  (the  above   re- 
mainder), being  .^49-1445,  is  the  present  value  of  the  3rd 
presentation  of  a  life,  to  be  then  30  years  of  age.     And 
the  present  values  of  the  3  next  presentations,  to  begin  at 
the  death  of  the  incumbent,  now  70  years  of  age,  and  accor- 
ding to  the  question,  that  each  of  the  3  lives  shall  be  SO 
years  of  age  when  presented,  are  as  follow  : 
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Present  value  of  the  first  prtsentstion  L  1401..  9..  5 
Ditto  second  ditto  -  -        0O9..1O..  1 

Ditto  third  ditto  •  •         949^  2..10 


Total  present  value  of  the  S  presentations,  /.  tS49..  15..  4 

Thus  we  see,  that  in  successive  lives,  the  present  value 
ef  each,  (or  of  an  annuity  to  continue  during  each  respec- 
tively) is  found  to  be  the  number  of  years'  purchase  (aiiF 
swering  to  the  life)  of  a  perpetual  income,  corresponding 
to  each  remainder  of  20001.,  (or  any  other  sum)  respec- 
tively ;  and  each  remainder  is  the  present  value  of  the 
2000L  to  be  paid  when  all  preceding  lives  are  extinct ;  for 
example,  jf  24-38029  is  the  perpetual  income  corrcf  pondii^ 
with  the  remainder  5^609-5073,  and  1 4-78 1  times  i^24*S8S9 
has  been  found  equal  in  value  to  so  many  times  80l.  if 
it  is  not  to  be  paid  until  two  successive  lives,  (one  now 
70  and  the  other  that  will  be  30,  when  the  first  dies),  are 
both  extinct :  and  this  remainder,  or  the  worth  of  the  per- 
petual income  of  ^24*38029  per  annum,  bemg  ^609*5073 
now  paid  in  money,  is  an  equivalent  for  2000L  to  be  paid, 
when  the  same  two  successive  lives  are  extinct. 

If  all  the  successive  incumbents  are  supposed  of  equal 
ages  at  the  times  of  presentation  respectively,  the  present 
values  of  their  lives  in  succession,  and  the  present  values  of 
their  respective  presentations,  will  each  form  a  regular  geo- 
metrical series,  (one  being  deduced  from  the  other)  and 
the  sum  of  each  series  is  very  easily  found.     The  sum  of 
the  present  values  of  the  respective  presentations,  ad  infini- 
tum, will  be  the  present  value  of  the  perpetual  advowson ; 
and  the  sum  of  the  present  values  of  annuities  of  80l.  du- 
ring the   lives  of  each  in   succession,   ad  infinitum,    will 
be  the   present  value  of  a  perpetual   income  of  &CA.  or 
amount  to  its  worth,  that  is  20001.   This  will  appear  plain  bf 
each  of  the  following  scries  ^1491*12 £W9'30ns 
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aP249*1445 3^101  •J401,  which  are  the  re^ective  pre* 

sent  values  of  the  Ist,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  presentations; 
and  the  same  part  that  the  second  term  is  of  the  first,  the 
third  term  will  be  of  the  second,  and  so  on  ;  now  the  sum 
of  all  the  terms  of  such  a  decreasing  series  as  this,  ad  in& 
nitum,  is  as  easily  found  by  having  the  two  first  terms,  aft 
if  there  were  2000  terms ;  for  the  rule  is,  to  divide  the 
square  of  the  first  term  by  the  difference  between  the  first 
and  second  terms  ;  and  the  square  of  1491*12  divided  by 
<  81*6127  gives  25221.  for  the  value  of  the  perpetual  ad* 
vowson. 

And  the  sum  of  the  present  values  of  annuities  of  80L  du* 
ring  the  lives  of  the  present  and  each  incumbent  in  succes* 
aion,  ad  infinitum,  will  be  equal  to  the  worth  of  a  perpetual 
income  of  801.  per  annum,  or  to  20001.  itself,  for. 

The  present  value  (during  Isl  life  aged  )  /^SOS'SSOO 

70)  of  801.   per  annum,  is ) 

Ditto  (during  SudlifeofSO)  ditto -••  881*6127 

Ditto  ( during  Sd  lite  of  30  )  ditto 360  3627 

Ditto  (  during  4th  life  of  30)  ditto  -  -  -  147'S044 

To  alpreseiit  value  of  4  successive  live,  ^189(»'  1598 


It  should  be  observed  here,  that  the  regular  decreaang 
series,  does  not  begin  until  the  succesave  lives  are  of  equal 
ages ;  as  in  the  above,  the  first  term  of  the  decreasing  series 
is  the  value  of  the  first  life  of  30  years  of  age,  and  the  sum 
of  the  terms  of  this  series,  found  as  before,  and  wWch  is 
rfl491-12  being  added  to  the  value  of  the  annuity  during 
the  life  of  the  incumbent  aged  70,  (forming  no  part  of  the 
series  )  or  ^j08-88  amount  together  to  the  20001.  itself,  the 
worth  of  the  perpetual  income  of  BOl.  per  Annum,  (compur 
ting  at  the  same  rate  of  interest)* 

All  the  foregomg  calculations  suppose  that  the  respective 
8umsare  due,  immediately  on  the  extinction  of  Life*  ^^ 
NO.«IV,  Pam.  VOL-VIL  «» 
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Price  and  Mr.  Morgan  have  considered  that  a  sum  to  be 
paid  on  death,  will  not  be  due  until  a  year  after  such  life 
drops ;  and  therefore  they  make  a  distinction  between  the 
present  value  of  a  reversionary  sum,  and  a  reversionary 
estate  ;  the  one  beginning  to  produce  an  income  immedi- 
ately on  death,  but  the  other  not  until  one  year  after  death. 
If  such  were  the  general  practice,  in  paying  reversionary 
sums,  certainly  a  distinction  ought  to  be  made,  by  reducing 
each  of  the  present  values  now  found  in  proportion  co  the 
discount  for  1  year,  or,  (  at  4  per  cent.  )  As  104  is  to  100, 
so  will  the  present  value  found,  be  to  the  true  value  :  but  I 
think  the  more  general  practice  is  to  pay  the  reversionary 
sum  immediately  on  death,  and  in  the  cases  of  copyhold 
tenure^  and  presentations  to  a  living,  such  is  the  practice, 
therefore  no  difference  whatever  ought  to  be  made ;  for  a 
sum  paid  now,  as  lOOl.,  must  be  of  equal  value  to  its  corres- 
ponding income  of  41.  per  annum,  to  commence  now,  each 
producing  41.  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

I  have  thus  been  led  on,  my  dear  sir,  from  one  va- 
lue to  another,  until  I  have  increased  a  few  lines  to  many 
sheets }  and  I  fear  that  the  total  sum  of  my  values,  ad  infi- 
nitum, will  not  be  an  equivalent  to  the  value  of  your  time, 
in  perusing  what  I  have  written,  but  your  approbation  will 
afford  sufficient  pleasure  to  the  mind  of 

Dear  Sir,    Your's  truly, 

WILLIAM  ROUSE. 

To  Jcmes  Puiham^  Esq. 
Woodbridge. 

P.  S.     The  tables  showing  the  progression  of  mortality 
(  and  on  which  the  valuation  of  lives  must  be  grounded  }^ . 
greatly  vary  in  different  places;  the  continual  discovcri  es 
medical  philosophy  to  lessen  the  mortality  of  diseases,  seem 
to  hate  rendered  the  tables  formed  50  gr  100  yetn  i{gO| 
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too  incorrect  for  the  calculations  of  the  present  time  ;  in« 
deed,  a  French  author  has  computed  that  the  mean  duradon 
of  human  life  is  increased  at  least  three  years,  by  the  vacdne 
inoculation  alone.  But  an  increased  expectation  of  life^  if 
applied  to  the  calculations  in  this  letter,  would  have  the 
effect  of  lessening  the  values  of  either  an  enfranchisement  df 
copyhold  land,  or  of  a  perpetual  advowson^  because  the  fine^ 
&c.  would  not  be  so  often  received. 

It  appears  from  the  tables  which  have  been  formed  to 
show  the  relative  mortality  of  the  sexes,  that  femaks^  in  ge- 
neral, live  longer  than  males ;  and  nalure  seems  wisely  to 
have  provided  for  such  a  difference  of  mortality  (  whethef 
caused  by  a  greater  exposure  to  casualties,  or  from  any 
other  circumstance  ),  as  it  appears  (  according  to  the  best 
writers  on  the  subject )  that  the  proportion  of  births  are 
about  1 8  males  to  17  females :  Providence  thus  actin]^ 
has  preserved  an  equality  of  sexual  life  in  existence,  for 
nearly  6000  years. 

From  a  table  formed  at  Sweden,  it  appears,  that  out  of 
10,000  males  and  10,000  females,  who  were  there  bom, 
the  following  numbers  were  alive  of  «ich,  at  the  respective 
ages  against  the  numbers. 


Ages. 


Males  livinj;  out 
of  10,000 


Females  Inring  out 
of  10,000 


5  years  of  age 

10  ditto  -  - 

20  ditto  -  - 

30  ditto  -  - 

40  ditto  -  - 

50  ditto  -  - 

60  ditto  -  - 

70  ditto  -  -. 

80  ditto  -^  « 

90  ditto  -  - 


3812 

3302 

2850 

2195 

1540 

968 

500 

198 

30 

^one 


4135 

3640 

3315 

2855 

2235 

1584 

1051 

523 

103 

1 
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The  following  extract,  from  a  table  given  in  Dr.  Hut- 
ton's  Mathematical  Dictionary,  shows  the  number  of  per- 
SCAS  living  at  the  respective  ages  in  the  column  (  without 
distinction  of  sex,)  out  of  1000,  who  had  been  bom  at  the 
'several  places  mentioned  on  the  top  of  the  respective 
columns. 

Living  in        Living  in        Living  in        Living  in        Living  m 
Ages     Lon^u  Norwich     Northampton      Holland  France 

out  of  1000     out  of  1000    out  of  1000    out  of  1000    out  of  1000 


5 

4^6 

544 

'  544 

689 

711 

10 

S73 

481 

498 

639 

660 

«0 

525 

482 

447 

584 

610 

90 

272 

S72 

378 

508 

550 

¥> 

214 

317 

317 

432 

492 

50 

147 

255 

247 

362 

436 

60 

96 

184 

176 

273 

349 

70 

52 

103 

106 

175 

232 

80 

17 

32 

40 

72 

8S 

90 

2 

4 

4 

7 

t 
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£nglishmem  and  foreigners  have  long  had  reason  to  regard  the 
Bank  of  England  as  the  most  important  oJF  all  the  conuncrcial  esta- 
blishments in  the  world  ;  it  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  incumbent  on 
the  proprietors  of  that  establishment  to  be  jealous  ot  every  proceeds 
in^»  and  of  every  insinuation,  that  militates  eitlier  against  the  well- 
hmg  of  the  Bank,  or  against  the  honor  and  characters  of  the  gov- 
ernor, deputy-governor,  and  directors ;  to  whom,  under  the  charter, 
die  whole  management  of  its  affairs  is  essentially  committed. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  observations  by  a  report  of  an  extras 
ordinary  motion,  made  at  the  half-vearly  general  court,  held  in  Sep- 
tember last,  for  the  purpose  of  declarinp^  a  dividend ;  and  espedally 
by  a  printed  circular  letter,  addressed  <  To  the  independent  proprie- 

<  tors  of  Bank  Stock  : '  wliereby  it  is  insinuated,  that  the  conduct 
of  the  governor  of  the  bank,  in  the  chair  at  that  court,  was  *  man- 

<  Qcuvring '  and  <  irregular ; '  and  that  *  the  directors  of  the  bank,  in 

*  whom  the  proprietors  have  placed  implicit  confidence,  may,  con- 

<  trary  to   the  charter,  have  improperly  entered  into  engagements 

*  with  government,  whereby  the  property  of  the  proprietors,  and 
^  the  actual  state  of  their  conccrnsi  may  have  be^  unjustifiably 

*  withheld  from  tliem.  * 

In  the  same  circular  letter  it  is  also  stated,  <  that  meetings  have 

*  been  held,  and  that  many  respectable,  independent,  and  opulent, 

*  proprietors  of  bank  stock  are  -determined  to  appear  at  the  neit 

<  general  half-yearly  court,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  those  mea- 

*  sures  which  they  are  empowered  to  pursue  by  the  terms  of  tbjsnc 

*  charter. ' 
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An   extract  Is  also  added  from  a  publication  <  by  the  late  Ms. 

<  Allardyce,  who/  it  is  said,  <  stood  almost  alone  the  champion  of 

<  the  proprietors'  rights  ;  and  who,  by  his  active  perseverance,  and 

<  hiS  powerful  writings,  did  certainly  oblige  the  directors  to  make  a 
'  partition  among  their  partners,  of  a  portion  of  their  hidden 
«  wealth. ' 

I  confess  that,  as  <  an  independent  proprietor  of  Bank  Stock/ 
the  perusal  of  that  circular  letter  occasioned  in  my  mind  a  variety 
of  uneasy  reflections.  I  therefore  resolved  to  make  an  immediate 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  governor  and  directors ;  and  especir 
ally  to  procure  a  copy  of  those  <  powerful  writings  '  of  Mr.  Allar- 
dyce,  that  had  obliged  the  directors  to  make  a  participation  of  a 
portion  of  the  hidden  wealth  which  they  had  <  unjustifiably  '  witb« 
held  from  the  proprietors  of  the  bank.  And,  in  the  event  of  find^ 
ing  evidence  of  improper  conduct  in  the  court  of  directors,  I  was 
equally  resolved  to  join  in  an  application  for  papers,  books,  and  ao^ 
counts,  and  to  co-operate  in  any  measure  that  afforded  a  prospect 
of  placing  the  direction  and  management  of  the  b.ink  in  more  ho» 
norable  hands. 

If  the  author  of  the  circular  letter  had  put  his  own  name  to  h^ 
instead  of  signing  merely  <  A  Proprietor*'  I  might  have  applied  to 
him  for  essential  information  :  but,  as  he  chose  to  conceal  his  pro- 
per name,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  applying  elsewhere :  and  I 
was  given  to  suppose,  that  the  charges  and  insinuations,  in  the  said 
circular  letter,  had  originated  partly  in  a  disappointment :  for  that* 
contrary  to  tlie  practice  which  has  obtained  for  many  years,  among 
the  proprietors,  in  the  general  half-yearly  courts  of  the  bank,  a 
proprietor,  who  is  not  one  of  the  directors,  had  moved  f or  an  in» 
crease  of  dividend,  from  five  pounds  to  six  pounds  per  cent*  for 
the  half-year  payable  in  October  last;  notwithstanding  the  governor 
of  the  bank  ( who  was  then  in  the  chair )  had  intimated  to  tlie  said 
general  court,  in  the  customary  manner,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court  of  directors,  the  dividend  to  be  declared  for  the  said  half-year 
should  be  five  pounds  on  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  Bank  Stock. 
The  proposed  amendment,  however,  being  put  to  the  vote,  was 
lost;  and  a  majority  of  the  proprietors  then  present  agreed  to, and 
declared,  a  dividend  of  51.  per  cent,  as  originally  suggested  by  the 
court  of  directors. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  every  proprietor,  in  a  general  court, 
has  a  right  to  move  an  amendment  on  any  motion  before  the  court. 
But  it  may  be  asked,  whether  any  Proprietor  ought  to  have  suffered 
his  inclinauon  to  prompt  a  motion  for  an  increase  of  dividend, 
until  he  had  acquired  a  previous  knowledge  of,  at  least,  some  of 
the  many  circumstances  wluch  must  have  operated  on  the 
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of  the  Dircctofs,  when  thoy,  in  their  ministerial  capacity,  were 
considering  the  dividend  that  ought  to  be  recommended,  and  which 
the  Governor,  therefore,  did  recommend,  to  the  sanction  and  adop- 
tion of  the  General  Court  ? 

Without  giving  a  direct  answer  to  this  question,  perhaps  it  may 
be  replied,  by  the  friends  of  tliat  motion,  that  it  was  intended 
either  to  procure  an  increase  of  dividend,  or  to  gain,  from  the 
Court  of  Directors,  a  more  copious  exposition,  than  they  generally 
give,  of  the  state  of  the  Bank.  And  (quoting  the  powerful  writings 
of  Mr.  Allardyce)  it  may  be  further  replied,  that  <  there  are  various 

•  and  contradictory  opinions  of  the  conduct  of  the  Directors ;  that 

•  some  persons  think  their  management  is  not  only  irreproachable 

•  but  meritorious  (  while  others  assert,  it  is  guided  by  narrow-min- 

•  ded  and  illiberal  principles  ;  shackled  by  systems,  and  biassed  by 

<  prejudices,  that   as   to  the   state   of   the  Bank  afTairs,    it  is  a 

•  perfect  mystery,  known  only  to  the   Court  of  Directors  j   that 

•  every    body  says,     the  Bank   must   be    possessed    of   an    inv- 

<  mense   hoard    of     wealth,    which    is    continually     increasing : 

<  but  when  asked  for  what  this  hoard  and  its  accumulations 
'are  intended,  nobody  can  tell  but  the  Directors,  and  they 
^  are  not  accustomed  to  answer  questions  of  that  nature  :  that  no-^ 

<  thing  can  be  collected,  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  Bank,  but 

•  that  they  are  governed  by  two  systems, —  the  8\stem  of  hoarding 

•  and  the  system  of  mystery  and  concealment.  Yet  these  systems 
^  do  not  derive   their  origin  from  the   constitution  of  the  Bank ; 

•  which,*  continues  Mr.  Allardyce,  <  enjoins  no  system  of  mys- 
« tery,  no  system  of  hoarding,  but  directs,  that  the  Court  of  Pro- 
*prietors  shall  half-yearly  have  an  account  of  the  state  and  condi- 
<tion  of  the  Company  before  them,  and    that  all  the  profits  shall  be 

•  from  time  to  time  divided  among  the  partners.'  Vide  Mr.  AUar- 
dyce's    First    Address,  p.  4 ,  5,  and  10. 

These  opinions  of  Mr.  Allardyce  are  not  only  adopted  by  the 
friends  of  die  proposed  increase  of  dividend,  but  in  the  above-men- 
tioned circular  letter  there  is  quoted  an  answer  given  by  Mr.  (now 
Sir  James)  Mansfield,  in  March  1801,  to  a  question  submitted  to 
him  on  a  case  relating  to  the  Bank,  whereby  it  appears  to  have 
been  die  opinion  of  tliat  able  lawyer,  *  that  every  Proprietor,  at  a 

•  General  Half-yearly  Court,  has  a  right  to  require  from  the  Direc- 

•  tors,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the   latter  to  produce,  all  such  ac- 

•  counts,  books,  and  papers,  as  arc  necessary  to  enable  the  Proprie- 
«tors  to  judge  of  the  state  and  condition  of  the  Corporation  and  its 
•funds,  and  to  determine  what  dividend  ought  to  be  paid.* 

It  is  well  known  to  you,  that  the  Half-yearly  Courts  for  the  deck- 
ration  of  dividends,  are  holden  in  the  months  of  March  and  Sep- 
tember in  every  year  :  therefore  if  the  Proprietors,  or  any  one  of 
them  resolve  to  demand  a  production  of  books,  papers,  and  accounts» 
such  demand  must  be  made  at  one  of  thobc  courts.  However,  as  a 
preparatory  step,  and  for  the  purpose,  it  is  presumed,  of  ascertain- 
jag  the  genend  sense  of  the  Propncloi^  qtv  ^  msa^vxt^  ^<1  vudh  impor- 
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t^nce,  the  followinjj  motion  was  duly  made  and  seconded  in  the 
General  Quarterly  Court  of  Proprietors,  held  at  the  Bank,  on  the 
2  1st  of  December  list,  viz. 
«  That  this  Court,  having  considered  the  amount  of  the  dividends 

<  tliat  have  been  made  amongst  the  Proprietors   of  Bank  Stock  du- 

*  ring  the  eight  last  years,  and  having  adverted  to  those  Aots  of 
♦Parliament  (viz.  the  8th  of  William  HI.  chap.  20,  and  the  7th  of 
^  Anno,  chap.  7),  which  impose  an  obligation  on  this  Company  to 
«  divide  «  all  the  profits,  benefit,  and  advantage,  from  time  to  time 

*  ariiing,  out  of  the  management  of  the  said  Corporation  :"  referring 

*  also  to    the   avowed  increase  in  the  sources   of  its  profits,  is  of- 

<  opinion,  tliat  it  is  expedient,  and  it  does,  therefore,  resolve,  that 
*an  account  be  laid  before  a  General  Court  (which  shall  be  sum- 
«  moned  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  same,  on   or  before  the 

<  yth  day  of  February  next),  of  the  amount  ot  the  surplus  profits  of 

*  this  Company  at  the  latest  period  to  which   it  may  have  been 

<  .i^certaincd.' 

It  was  moved  by  the  Honorable  P.  Bouverie,  who  would 
not  have  been  the  leader  in  that  proceeding,  if  he  had  not  imagi- 
ned that  both  law  and  equity  were  on  his  side,  and  that  he  should, 
on  that  motion,  obtain  the  support  of  many  Proprietors.  He  was, 
nevertheless,  opposed  by  a  very  large  majority  of  the  Proprietors, 
assembled  on  that  occasion,  and  particularly  by  the  writer  of  this 
address ;  whose  reasons  for  the  course  he  pursued,  are  respectfully 
submitted,  with  others,  to  your  impartial  examination. 

The  circular  letter  has  given  you  to  believe, « that  many  respec- 
^  table,  independent,  and  opulent  Proprietors  are  determined  to 
^  appear  at  the  next  General  Half-yearly  Court,  for  the  purpose  of 
^pursuing  those  measures  which  they  are  empowered  to  pursue  by 

*  the  terms  of  their  Charter. '  The  meaning  of  these  words  will  not 
be  misunderstood,  if  we  couple  them  with  the  following  extract 
from  the  second  Address  of  Mr.  Allardyce,  whose  steps  have 
been,  and  it  seems  are  to  be,  accurately  retrodden  on  the  present 
occasioTu  For  example  : — <  Some  of  the  principal  Proprietors  have 

<  agreed,  that  a  demand  for  the  production  of  accounts,  and  of  a 

*  dividend  of  the  whole  profits,  according  to  law,  shall  be  made 
•either    at  the  General  Court  in  .September,  or  r.t  that  which 

*  the  Charter  directs  shall  be  held  in  March  next  \  and  if  suclwlemand 
•should  be  unexpectedly  negatived,  to  take  such  measures  as  may 

*  be  most  expedient  for  establishing  and  confirming  the  Proprietors 

*  in  their  just  rights. ' — *  It  will  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  pro- 
« prietors,  to  have  their  rights  restored  to  them,  by  the  spontaneous 

*  accord  of  the  court  of  Directors  \  but  should  they,  unfortunately  be 

*  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  there  is  a  sure,  but  unpleasant  re- 
^  medy,  prescribed  by  two  gentlemen,  very  eminent  in  their  profes- 

*  ston,  but  which  ought  only  to  be  the  last  resource — an  application 
•to  the  court  of  king's  bench,  "When  every  other  means  have  been. 
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( triedi  and  have  been  found  inefFcctuaI»  that  should,  and  will  be  re- 

*  sorted  to.' — (Vide  Mr.  Allardyce*a  second  address,  pages  17,  18, 
&c.) 

Whether  the  proprietors,  who  have  been  disappointed  in  their 
endeavour  to  procure  an  increase  of  dividend,  and  whose  motion 
for  a  production  of  books,  papers,  and  accounts,  was  *  uncx- 

<  pectedly  negatived '  by  a  very  large  majority,  will  have  recourse 
to  the  last  resource,  remains  to  be  seen.  But,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  such  a  possibility,  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty,  and  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  proprietor,  who  purposes  to  give  his  attendance 
M  the  next  general  half-yearly  court,  to  be  fully  prepared  for  a 
right  understanding  of  the  business  that  may  possibly  come  before 
him ;  because  it  is  also  possible  that,  under  the  charter  of  the 
Bank,  the  following  oath  may  be  then  exacted,  viz. 

( I,  A.  B.  do  swear,  that  I  will  be  faithful  to  the  company  of  the 

*  Bank  of  England,  whereof  I  am  a  member ;   and  in  all  general 

*  courts,  when,  and  as  often  as  I  shall  be  present,  will,  according 

<  to  the  best  of  my  skill  and  understanding,  give  my  advice,  coun- 

<  scl,  and  assistance,  for  the  support  and  good  government  of  the 

*  said  corporation.' 

With  this  oath  before  us,  may  I  not  hope  for  youf  indulgencet 
whilst  I  give  my  reasons  for  difllering  in  opinion  with  those  pro- 
prietors, whose  construction  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank,  and  ot  the 
several  acts  of  parliament  relating  thereto,  is  contrary  to  mine  ? 
considering  that,  in  the  performance  of  our  duty,  the  design  and 
object  of  our  <  advice,  counsel,  and  assistance,'  should  be  the 
general  advantage  of  the  whole  body  of  proprietors. 

It  is  proper  also  to  notice,  what  oaths  are  prescribed  by  the 
charter  to  be  taken  by  the  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  directors 
for  the  time  being  :  afterwards,  we  shall  be  adequately  prepared 
to  judge  impartially  between  the  court  of  directors,  and  those  per- 
sons who  have  given  currency  to  the  charges  and  insinuations  al- 
ready noticed  in  the  beginning  of  this  address. 

The  governor's  oath  is  in  the  form,  or  to  the  following  effect, 
tliat  is  to  say  : 

« I,  A.  B.  being  nominated,  or-  elected,  to  be  governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  do  promise  and  swear,  that  I  will,  to  the  ut- 
most of  my  power,  by  all  lawful  ways  and  means,  endeavour  to 
support  and  maintain  the  body  politic  or  fellowship  of  the  go- 
vernor and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  liberties 
and  privileges  thereof ;  and  that,  in  the  execution  of  the  said 
office  of  governor,  I  will  faithfully  and  honestly  demean  myself 
according  to  the  best  of  my  skill  and  understandbg.  So  iielp 
mc  God.' 

The  like  oath  is  taken  by  the  deputy-governor :  and  the  Oitb  of 
a  director  is  in  the  formi  or  to  the  following  effect,  Viz. 
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^  I^  A.  B.  do  swear,  that,  in  the  oflTice  of  a  director  of  the  cor« 
poration  or  company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  I  will  be  indifle- 
rent  and  equal  to  all  manner  of  persons;  and  I  will  give  mjr 
best  advice  and  assistance  for  the  support  and  good  government 
of  the  said  corporation  ;  and,  in  tltc  execution  of  the  said  office 
of  director,  I  will  faithfully  and  honestly  demean  myself  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  my  skill  and  understanding.  So  help  xne 
God/ 

Knowing  that  these  oaths  must  have  been  severally  taken  by  the 
court  of  directors  in  their  respective  appointments,  I  did  unre- 
servedly declare  my  opinion,  in  the  last  general  court,  that  any 
motion,  originating  in  a  proprietor  unacquainted  with  the  secrets 
of  the  Bank,  for  an  increase  of  dividend,  after  the  governor  had 
informed  the  general  court,  tlut,  '  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  of 

*  directors,  the  dividend  for  the  half-year  payable  in  October, 
^  should  be  five  pounds  on  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  Bank 
'  stock,'  was  an  indirect  censure  of  the  court  of  directors ;  and 
that  the  motion  for  an  increase  of  the  dividend  to  six  per  cent,  if  it 
had  been  carried,  would  have  amounted,  in  effect,  to  a  declaration 
of  incapacity  in  the  court  of  directors.  Consequently,  if  their 
skill  and  iwaerstanding  had  been  deemed  insufficient  to  suggest 
the  proper  dividend,  which,  under  a  mature  consideration  of  all 
the  then  existing  circumstances,  ought  to  be  made  <  out  of  all 

*  and  singular  the  produce  and  profit  of  the  capital  stock  and  fund 

*  of  the  corporation  and  the  trade  thereof,'  then  the  question 
should,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  also  put  to  tlie  vote,  whether 
they  were  competent  to  manage  and  direct  the  general  business  of 
die  Bank,  cither  in  the  discounting  of  bills,  or  lending  of  money  to 
the  amount  of  millions,  or  in  carrying  on  the  trade  in  foreign  coin 
and  bullion  :  in  all  of  which  it  is  possible  for  the  Bank  to  make 
and  sustain  immense  losses  ?  If  they  cannot  ascertain  what  ought 
to  be  taken  from  the  profits  of  the  Bank,  as  and  for  half  a  year's 
dividend,  one  would  think  they  must  be  mainly  incompetent  to 
determine  on  the  fitness  and  propriety  of  lending  millions  of 
money,  either  on  commercial  or  government  securities. 

Mr,  AUardyce  '  appears  to  have  accurately  understood,  that  <  it 

<  is  the  first,  and  almost  only  duty  of  the  court  of  directors,  to 

<  promote  the  interest  of  the  proprietors  by  all  lawful  ways  and 

<  means.'  But  I  do  not  admit  the  truth  of  his  assertion  after- 
wards, that  ^  the    court  of   directors  have  been    misled  by  the 

<  example  of  their  predecessors  !    whose  devious  paths,'  he  says, 

<  they  have  followed,  instead  of  the  plain  and  straight  road  pointed 
'  out  to  them  by  the  charter,  and  the  acts  of  parliament  relative  to 

'  Id  his  Secoud  Address,  page  18. 
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«  the  Bank  of  England,  which  ought  to  have  been  their  only 

*  guIilcs.' 

With  all  due  respect  for  tlie  writings  of  Mr.  AUardyce,  and  for 
the  judgment  of  those  proprietors  who  have  adopted  his  opinions, 
I  cannot  entertain  a  belief,  that  the  present  court  of  Bank  directors 
have  been  misled,  if  tliey  have  followed  <  the  example  of  their 
«  predecessors.*  For,  each  and  every  one  of  their  predecessors 
must  have  taken  the  oaths  prescribed  by  the  charter  \  and  must 
have  had,  for  their  guides,  both  the  charter,  and  the  several  acts  of 
parliament,  together  with  the  bye-laws  made  by  the  general  courts 
under  the  authority  of  the  charter  -,  and  also  the  constant  succes- 
sion of  half-yearly  general  courts  to  sit  in  judgment  upon,  or  call 
them  to  give  an  account  of  their  proceedings,  when  apparently 
liable  to  censure.  It  would  therefore  be  strange  indeed,  if  the 
laws  and  the  charter  were  not  understood  ;  or,  if  the  governor  and 
directors  were  suffered  by  the  general  courts  to  viotate  their  oaths, 
under  which  they  were  bound,  <  by  all  lawful  ways  and  meansy  to 
'  support  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  corporation.* 

If  the  general  courts  of  proprietors  have  for  many  years  allowed 
the  right  of  demanding  books  and  papers  to  remain  unexercised, 
may  we  not  presume  that  their  forbearance  did  not  originate  in 
ignorance  of  their  right,  but  in  a  laudable  desire  to  facilitate  the 
dispatch  of  business  in  the  general  courts  ?  or,  that  it  proceeded 
from  a  conviction,  in  the  minds  of  the  proprietors,  that  the  court 
of  directors  were  not  only  able,  but  anxious,  to  promote  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  Bank,  and  that  the  <  skill  and  under- 
standing '  of  the  governor  and  directors  were  unitedly  sufficient 
to  discover,  from  time  to  time,  all  the  matter  that  it  was  expedient 
to  communicate  with  a  conscientious  attention  to  the  welfare  of 
the  establishment  ?  Had  any  fraud  or  mismanagement  been  apipre- 
hendcd,  then  the  general  court  would,  no  doubt,  have  exerosed 
their  power  \  but  they  appear  to  have  hitherto  wisely  considered 
that  power  as  essential  only  for  tlie  correction  of  abuses ;  and  not 
for  the  gratification  of  idle  curiosity  or  zealous  indiscretion. 

In  putting  the  question  to  Mr.  Mansfield,  it  was  asked,  whether 
a  proprietor  may  demand  from  the  court  of  directors  the  produc- 
tion of  books  and  accounts  ?    and  <  whether  he  may  insist  upon 

<  this,  not  as  being  a  motion  to  be  disposed  of  by  putting  it  to  the 

*  vote,  as  if  it  was  a  question  proposed,  but  as  of  right  ?' 

Mr.  Mansfield  answered,  that,  in  his  opinion,  <  every  proprietor! 

*  at  a  general  half-yearly  court,  has  a  right  to  require  fram  the 

<  directors,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  produce^  all  sudi 

<  books  and  papers  as  are  necessary  to  enable  the  proprietors  m 

*  judge  of  the  state  and  condition  ot  the  coxporation  and  its  funds, 

<  and  to  determine  what  dividend  ought  to  be  made.*    But»  if  the 
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right  to  require  the  production  of  books  and  papers  be  unques- 
tionable, yet,  if  the  governor  and  directors  be  of  opinion  that  a 
con3cientious  discharge  of  their  duty  to  the  wliolc  body  of  pro- 
prietors, will  not  allow  them  to  give  the  information  required 
irom  them  by  a  few  individuals,  is  the  governor  not  bound,  in 
such  a  case,  to  take  the  sense  of  the  general  court  by  the  vote,  and 
to  follow  the  direction  which  the  majority  shall  give  ?  I  submit^ 
that  the  governor',  in  such  a  case,  must  obey  the  sense  of  tlie  ma- 
jority ;  which  seems  die  natural  inference  from  the  words  of  the 
charter.     They  are  as  follow  : 

«  And  we  do  hereby,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  give  full 

*  power  to  all  and  every  the  said  members,  qualified  for  electors^ 

*  in  their  general  courts,  or  assemblies,  by  majority  of  their  votes 

<  to  make  and  constitute  such  bye-laws  and  ordinances,  for  and 
■*  relating  to  the  aflairs  and  government  of  tlie  said  corporation^ 

«  ;ind   the  imposing   mulcts   and   amerciaments    upon  ofFenders 

<  against  the  same,  as  to  them  shall  seem  meet ;  so  that  such  bye- 

<  laws  be  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  this  our  kingdom,  and  be 
'  conGrmed  aud  approved,  according  to  the  statutes  in  such  case 

<  made  and  provided.' 

Hence  we  learn,  that,  in  the  general  court  of  proprietors, 
'  a  majority  of  votes '  must  have  established  the  twelfth  bye-law 
of  the  Bank  i  which  is  quoted  as  evidence  of  the  duty  of  the 
court  of  directors  respecting  the  half-yearly  dividends.  That  bye- 
law  is  in  the  following  words  : 

*  Item.     It  is  ordained,  that  twice  in  every  year,  a  general  court 

<  shall  be  called  and  held  for  considering  the  general  state  and 

<  condition  of  this  corporation,  and  for  the  making  of  dividends, 

<  out  of  all  and  singular  the  produce  and  profit  of  the  capital  stock 

<  and  fund  of  this  corporation,  and  the  trade  thereof,  amongst  the 

<  several  owners  and  proprietors  therein,  according  to  their  several 
^  shares  and  proportions ;    the  one  of  which  said  courts  shall  be 

<  held  on  some  day  between  the  10th  and  25th  day  of  September, 

<  and  the  other  on  some  day  between  the  lOtli  and  25th  day  of 
«  March,  yearly.' 

Is  it  inconsistent  with  reason  to  suppose,  that,  as  a  majority  of 
YOtM,  in  a  general  court  of  proprietors,  is  authorized  to  make  bye« 
laws,  relating  to  the  affairs  and  government  of  the  Bank,  a  m'4Jo- 
rity  of  votes,  in  the  same  courts,  must  also  be  competent  to  judge 
of,  and  interpret  the  meaning  of  those  bye-laws,  when  a  doubt 
ariset  tliereon  in  their  application  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
uta'e  made  i  And  if  a  majority  of  the  proprietors,  in  those  courts, 
having  a  perfect  confidence  in  the  management  of  the  court  of 
directors,  choose  to  follow  tlieir  suggestion  and  declare  a  dividend 
accordingly,  without  asking  fur  an  exposition  of  the  books  aud 
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accountSy  are  not  the  minority  of  the  proprietors,  then  present, 
after  giving  <  sdvice,  counsel,  and  assistance,  according  to  the  best 
(  of  their  skill  and  understanding  '  (as  their  oath  directs),  bound 
to  submit  to  the  course  of  proceeding  adopted  by  the  majority, 
provided  that  course  be  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  this  king- 
dom ?  I  think  you  will  answer  in  the  affirmative :  and  that  you 
will  also  presume,  that  the  said  majority  may  be,  and  probably  will 
be,  wise  and  prudent  in  adopting  a  deliberate  suggestion,  arising 
from  the  experience  of  the  court  of  directors  ;  especially  on  mo- 
tions, or  arrangements,  affecting  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
Bank.  But  die  minority  of  the  general  court,  held  on  the  2l8t  of 
December  last,  assert,  in  the  terms  of  Mr.  Bouverie's  motion, 

*  that,  having  considered  the  amount  of  the  dividends  that  have 
'  {)een  made  amongst  the  proprietors  of  Bank  stock  during  the 

<  eight  last  years,  and  also  tlic  avowed  increase  in  the  sources  of 

*  profit  in  the  Bank  \  and  having  adverted  to  those  acts  of  parlia* 
«  ment  (viz.  tlie  8th  of  William  III.  chap.  20,  and  the  7th  of 

*  Anne,  chap.  7),  which  impose  an  obligation  on  die  governor  and 

*  company  to  divide  <  all  the  profits,  benefit,  and  advantage,  from 

<  time  to  time,  arising  out  of  the  management  of  the  said  corpora- 

<  don,'  it  is  expedient  that  an  account  of  the  surplus  profit  be  laid 

*  before  a  general  court.*  Now,  if  the  said  minority  retain  their 
belief,  that  the  said  statutes  are  imperative,  and  impose  an  obliga- 
tion to  divide  <  all  the  profits,  &c.'  then  the  proprietors,  who 
were  in  that  minority,  must  think  that  the  course  pursued  by  the 
majority  is  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  the 
surplus,  or  undivided  profits,  •  arc  unjustifiably  withheld.'  For 
the  sake  of  justice,  therefore,  we  must  also  advert  to  the  laws  of 
parliament,  relating  to  the  Bank  ;  and  I  hope  your  patience  vrA 
endure  the  fair  investigation.  The  quotations  of  Mr.  Allardyce 
were,  many  of  them,  unfortunately  very  inaccurate :  and  ctRise- 
quently,  if  any  proprietors  have  relied  on  his  quotations,  and  ac- 
quired from  them  their  opinions  on  the  statutes  to  which  he  refers, 
it  will  be  matter  of  regret,  that  his  writings  have  misled  them ; 
and  they  will,  no  doubt,  have  the  candor  to  show  their  admbsion 
of  the  truth. 

The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  originated  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  statute  5  and  6  William  and  Mary,  chap.  'JO  ;  the  19th 
section  of  which  gave  to  their  majesties  authority  to  nominate  com- 
missioners to  take  subscriptions,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  Awvi^ 
IGOi,  from  any  person  or  persons,  natives  or  foreigners,  for  raiabig 
and  paying  into  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer  the  sum  of  twehe 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  an  .  to  apply  the  yearly  sum  of 
100,0001.  to  the  use  of  the  persons  who  made  the  subscripCioBS 
and  payments  accordingly. 
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By  the  SOdi  section^  their  majesties  were  empowered  to  incof^ 
porate  the  said  subscribers  of  lySOO^OOOL  to  be  one  body  corpo* 
rate^  by  the  name  of  <  The  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of 
<  England/ 

The  26th  section  of  the  same  statute  says,  that  the  corporation^ 
80  to  be  made,  shall  not  borrow  under  their  common  seal  any  fur« 
ther  sum  than  1,200^0001.  so  that  they  shall  not,  at  any  one  time^ 
owe  more,  unless  by  act  of  parliament,  upon  funds  agreed  in  par- 
liament :  find  if  any  more  shall  be  borrowed  under  the  common 
seal,  every  member  of  the  said  corporation  shall,  in  their  private 
capacities,  be  liable,  in  proportion  to  their  several  shares,  to  the 
repayment  of  such  monies  with  interest. 

The  27th  section  forbids  the  corporation  to  trade,  or  suffer  any 
person  in  trust  for  them  to  trade,  with  any  of  the  effects  of  the 
corporation,  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  any  goods  or  merchan- 
dise ;  and  every  person  so  trading,  or  by  whose  order  such  trading 
shall  be  made,  shall  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  the  goods  and  mer- 
chandise traded  for,  to  such  person  as  will  sue  for  the  same  in  the 
courts  of  record  at  Westminster. 

But,  by  section  28,  the  corporation  may  deal  in  bills  of  exchange^ 
or  in  buying  or  selling  bullion,  gold  or  silver,  or  in  selling  goods 
mortgaged  to  them,  and  not  redeemed  within  three  months  after 
the  time,  or  such  goods  as  shall  be  the  produce  of  lands  purchased 
by  the  corporation. 

Under  section  SO,  if  the  governor,  or  other  members  of  the 
corporation,  shall,  upon  account  of  the  corporation,  purchase  any 
lands  or  revenues  belonging  to  the  crown,  or  lend  to  their  majes- 
ties, their  heirs  or  successors,  any  money  by  way  of  anticipation 
on  any  part  of  the  revenue,  other  than  such  part  only  on  which  a 
credit  of  loan  shall  be  granted  by  parliament,  then  the  said  governor 
or  members  so  consenting  to  lend,  being  thereof  lawfully  convict, 
shall  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  such  sum  so  lent,  whereof  one  fifth 
part  shall  be  to  tlie  informer,  to  be  recovered  in  any  court  of  re^ 
cord  at  Westminster,  and  the  residue  to  be  disposed  of  by  parlia- 
ment* 

Of  the  yearly  allowance  of  100,0001.,  4,0001.  per  annum  was 
for  management  of  the  debt  and  accounts  at  the  Bank,  as  far  as 
regarded  the  said  capital  of  1,200,0001. ;  and  the  remaining 
96»000l.  was  for  interest- on  the  said  capital,  at  the  rate  of  eight 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  continuance  of  the  foreign  war  which  induced  the  govern- 
ment of  d>at  period,  to  borrow  the  said  first  capital  of  the  Bank,' 
hady  in  the  year  1696,  so  far  exhausted  the  coin  of  the  kingdom,' 
that  the  greatest  inconveniences  were  endured  by  all  classes  of  the' 
people;  and  especially  in  those  departments  of  the  government' 
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!Hrhich  were  connected  with  the  receipts  of  the  excheqiic*r,  and  th* 
distribution  of  the  public  revenue :  insomuch  tliat  not  only  tlic 
securities  of  the  government,  but  the  bills  and  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  could  not  be  converted  into  coin  or  bullion  for  cxpor* 
tation,  without  a  sacrifice  thereon  of  sometimes  more  than  20  per 
cent,  wliich  varied  in  proportion  to  the  variations  in  the  rates  of 
exchange  on  bills  drawn  en  England,  and  sold  by  the  agents  of 
government  to  raise  supplies  for  the  British  navy  and  army  on 
foreign  stations.  The  general  distress  was  also  aggravated  by  the 
failure  of  the  Land  Bank,  which  had  been  established  by  the 
authority  of  parliament,  on  a  subscription  capital  of  2,564f,000l  ; 
but  on  a  scheme  nnd  principle  that  infallibly  led  to  its  early  ruin. 
To  remedy  those  inconveniences^  and  to  provide  the  means  of  im- 
proving and  increasing  the  coin  and  money  medium  of  the  king- 
dom} in  proportion  to  the'  daily  increasing  wants  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, as  well  as  to  support  the  charges  of  the  war,  it  was  agreed 
that  a  large  addition  sliouUi  be  made  to  the  capital  of  the  Bank  ot 
England  ;  and-  therefore,  by  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  8  and  9 
WUl.  III.  cap.  20.  s.  20.  it  was  enacted,  that  <  for  the  better  re- 
storing of  the  credit  of  the  nation,  and  advancing  the  credit  o? 
the  corporation  of  tlio  (Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  [then]  prcsL'.ii  cor\imon  capital  and  principal  stock 
of  the  said  governor  and  company  shall  be  augmented  and  en- 
larged by  the  voluntary  new  subscriptions  of  all  such  person  and 
persons,  natives  and  foreigners,  bodies  poUtic  or  corporate,  wh"* 
are  willing  to  subscribe  any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  into  th? 
nid  [then]  present  common  capital  and  principal  stock,  and  to 
answer  and  make  good  tlie  same  in  manner  as  hereinafter  is  ap- 
pointed.' 

Section  21.  <  And  for  the  better  settling  and  adjusting  the 
right  and  property  cf  each  member  of  the  [tlien]  present  corpo- 
ration of  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  be* 
fore  any  sucli  enlargement  as  aforesaid  should  be  made  there- 
unto, it  was  further  enacted,  that  before  the  24tli  day  of  July, 
IG97,  the  common  capital  and  principal  stock  of  tlie  said  gover- 
nor and  company  should  be  computed  and  estimated  by  the 
principal  and  interest  owing  to  them  from  the  king,  or  any 
others,  and  by  caah  or  any  other  effects,  whereof  the  said  capital 
stock  should  then  really  consist,  over  and  above  tlic  value  of  the 
debts  which  ihey  owed  at  the  same  time  for  principal  and  inte* 
rest  to  any  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever  j  which  compih 
cation  should  be  made  and  settled  by  seven  of  the  then  present 
members  of  the  said  corporation,  to  be  elected  for  that  punotei 
at  the  general  court  of  the  old  members,  and  bv  seven  oi  tlit 
new  subscribers,  to  be  nominated  and  elected  by  the  major  put 
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of  such  new  subscribers,  who  were  thereby  authori2eil  to  meet 
at  any  time,  within  ten  days  after  the  2ith  day  of  June,  lb'97,  to 
make  such  election  ;  and  in  case  the  said  members  and  sub- 
scribers should  not  settle  the  same  before  the  said  24th  day  of 
July,  1697,  then  the  value  of  the  said  capital  stock  should  be 
5t!ttlcd  and  adjusted  by  the  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  Eng- 
land, or  by  the  lord  chancellor,  &c.  &c.  And  in  case,  by  suck 
settlement  or  adjustment  of  the  value  of  the  said  stock,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  same  did  not  amount  to  twelve  hundred  thousani) 
pounds,  then  the  members  of  the  said  corporation,  being  owners 
thereof,  should  contribute  so  much  as  would  make  IfiOO^QOOL 
And  in  case  the  yalue  of  the  said  capital  exceeded  1,200,0001. 
then  the  sum  so  exceeding  was  to  be  divided  among  those  who 
were  the  old  members  of  the  governor  and  company  of  the  B^nk 
of  England,  accor^ng  and  in  proportion  to  their  respective  inte* 
rests  at  that  time.* 
The  2Sd  section  authorized  the  king  to  appoint  commissioners 
to  receive  the  new  subscriptions  ;  and  it  was  furtlier  enacted  (2dd 
section},  <  for  the  better  encouraging  the  said  subscriptions  to  be 

<  nude,  that,  from  and  after  the  second  day  of  April,  1697|  it 
*  should  be  lawful  to  and  for  all  and  every  person  or  persons,  na- 

<  rives  or  foreigners,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  to  subscribe  any 

<  sums  of  money  into  the  capital  and  principal  stock  (rf  the  said 

<  governor  and  company,  in  order  to  the  augmenting  and  enlarge 
^  ing  thereof;    which  said  subscription  should  be  answered  and 

<  made  good  in  the  proportion  following,  that  is  to  say,  four  fifth 
'  parts  of  each  respective  and  particular  subscription,  by  assigning 
(  the  principal  and  interest  to  which  the  respective  subscribers 

<  were  really  entitled,  by  tallies  of  loan  and  orders  of  repayment^ 

<  &c.  Sec. ;    and  the  other  fifth  part  in  Bank  bills,  or  Bank  notes^ 

<  which  had  so  much  money  bona  Jtde  Te$txng  due  thereupom*^ 
ice.  &c. 

By  the  24th  and  25th  sections,  the  tallies  and  orders  so  to  be 
subscribed,  were  to  be  allowed  an  interest  of  eight  pounds  per 
centum  per  annum,  until  paid  off  and  discharged  out  of  the  funds 
granted  by  that  su:t. 

By  the  26th  secrion,  the  new  subscribers  were,  after  the  said 
54th  of  June,  1 697,  to  be  members  of^  and  united  to,  the  Bank  of 
England :  and  (by  the  27th  section),  during  its  continuance,  no 
otKer  bank,  or  fellowship  in  the  nature  of  a  bank,  was  to  be  erected, 
or  pennitted,  by  act  of  parliament. 

By  section  20,  the  interest  due  on  tallies  and. orders  subscribed 
into  the  Bank,  was  to  be  accepted  as  so  much  principal  money. 

Under  the  SOth  section,  the  Bank  might  borroW|  by  bills  (over 
and  above  the  1|200y000L  to  which  the  governor  and  company 
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were  at  first  limited),  any  sum  not  exceeding  the  sum  subdcribcdi 
under  an  obligation  to  pay  the  said  bills  in  money  upon  demand  ; 
and  in  default  thereof  the  said  bills  were  to  be  p  iiil  at  the  cxciie- 
quer,  out  of  the  first  money  due  to  the  Bank^  other  than  the  said 
sum  of  100,0001.  per  annum. 

By  the  3^d  section  it  was  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  com- 
pleting the  said  subscription  the  growing  interest  of  all  tallies  and 
orders  subscribed,  till  the  principal  thereon  shall  be  paid  off,  and 
the  principal  itself,  so  fast  as  the  same  shall  be  received,  together 
with  the  said  yearly  sum  of  100,0001.,  and  all  the  profit,  benefit, 
and  advantage,  from  time  to  time  arising  out  of  the  managemei^t 
of  the  said  Corporation,  shall  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  all  the 
members  of  the  said  Corporation  of  tlic  Governor  and  Company  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  rateably  and  in  proportion  to  each  member's 
part,  share,  and  interest  in  the  common  capital  and  principal  stock 
of  the  said  Governor  and  Company  thereby  established. 

By  the  48th  section  it  was  further  enacted,  that  the  monies  which, 
from  time  to  time,  shall  become  due  and  payable,  by  virtue  of  any 
tally  or  order  subscribed,  as  aforcbaid,  into  the  capital  stock  of  the 
said  Governor  and  Company,  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  as  soon  as  con- 
veniently may  be  after  the  same  ^hall  be  received  out  of  the  Exche- 
quer, or  any  public  office,  by  the  said  Governor  and  Company, 
their  officers,  servants,  or  agents,  and  at  furthest  once  in  every  four 
months,  shall  be  divided  *  by  the  said  Governor  and  Company, 
<  amongst  the  members  of  the  whole  Corporation  rateably  and  in 

*  proportion  to  their  several  and  respective  parts,  shares,   and  ir- 

*  tcrest  in  the  said  capital  stock,  for  the  particular,  proper,  and  only 

*  use  and  bi'hoof  of  the  said  members  separately,  and  in  their  pri- 

*  vate  and  personal  capacities,'  &c.  &c. 

And  by  the  iOth  section,  the  debts  of  the  Bank  were  never  to 
exceed  their  capital  stock,  under  penalty  of  subjecting  the  se^^eral 
members,  so  far  as  their  dividends  received  would  extend,  to  satisfy 
die  debts  to  any  person  who  should  recover  the  same  with  treble 
costs. 

The  principal  and  interest  of  the  Exchequer  tallies  and  orders 
actually  subscribed  into  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank,  by  virtue  of 
this  Act,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  5,160,4591.  14:s.  9  [d.'  And, 
as  ample  provision  for  the  regular  payment  of  the  growing  interesit 
thereon,  at  the  rate  of  tight  per  cent,  per  annum,  was  made  by  the 
same  Act,  and  also  for  the  gradual  repayment  of  the  principal 
money,  due  on  the  subscription  of  the  said  tallie9>and  ordersi  the 
credit  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  th<ireby  firmly  re-esubiished. 

Here  it  is  our  duty  to  remark,  that  although,  by  die  3t2d  section 

'  See  %  Report  in  '<  An  Accoiuit  of  iht:  ['ulilit  riiad>,**  &c.  published 
by  Wm.  I'airjiiaD. 
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of  this  Act,  <  the  growing  interest  of  all  tallies  and  orders  sub- 

<  scribed  into  the  capital  stock  oi  the  Bank,  and  the  principal  itself, 
«  together  with  the  said  annuity  of  100,000,'  (accruing  from  the 

*  Charter  subscription  of  1,200,0001.),  •  and  all  profit,  benefit,  and 
f  advantage'  arising,  from  time  to  time,  from  the  management  of 
the  Corporation,  were  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  Proprietors 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  shares  and  interest  therein  ;  yet  it 
does  not  appear  that  this  clause  will  bear  the  interpretation  given  to 
it  by  the  late  Mr.  Allardyce,  and  by  the  several  Proprietors  who 
have  adopted  his  opinions  :  for  the  4$th  section  directs  a  dividend 
to  be  made,  from  time  to  time,  of  only  a  part  of  the  fund  accruing 
to  the  Bank  of  £hgland  from  the  sources  enumerated  in  the  said 
:^12d  section,  namely,  of  <  the  monies  due  and  payable  by  virtue  of 

*  any  tally  or  order  subscribed,  as  aforesaid,  as  soon  as  conveniendy 

*  might  be*  after  the  same  had  been  received,  from  the  Exchequer, 
and  at  farthest  once  in  four  months ;  and  that  part  was  to  be 
divided  among  the  Proprietors,  in  proportion  to  their  shares,  for 
the- particular,  proper,  and  only  use  and  behoof  of  the  said  mem- 
b^s  separately,  and  in  their  private  and  personal  capacities,  8ca 
The  remaining  parts  of  that  fund  went  also  to  the  uses  of  all  the 
Proprietors,  in  proportion  to  their  shares  and  interest  in  the  capital 
stock :  but  those  parts  were  probably  regarded  only  as  a  joint  stock 
of  the  Corporation  appropriated  to  their  business  in  the  Bank,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  capital  stock  which  was,  at  its  origin,  in- 
scribed in  the  books  of  the  Bank  as  a  loan  to  the  Government  for 
the  terni  of  the  Charter.  By  the  respective  shares  and  interest  of 
the  Proprietors  in  that  loan  it  was  easy,  at  all  times,  to  ascertain 
with  accuracy,  the  share  and  interest  of  each  and  every  Proprietor 
of  the  Bank  in  any  other  capital  employed  therein.  If,  however, 
it  be  contended,  that  the  Proprietors  of  the  Bank  had  no  con^ 
templation  of  a  trading  capital,  it  must  apparently  be,  notwith- 
standing, confessed,  that  the  Act  of  8  and  9  William  III.  chap.  20. 
is  not  imperarive,  according  to  the  general  and  comprehensive  ex- 
tent and  meaning  of  those  Proprietors  who  fram.ed  die  motion  of 
die  21st  of  December  last:  that  it  does  not  <  impose  an  obliga- 

*  tion  on  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank,  to  divide  all  the 

<  profits,  benefit,  and  advantage  from  time  to  time  arising  out  of 

<  the  management  of  the  said  Corporation :'  and  that  the  said  Act 
was  obligatory  merely  with  respect  to  the  division  of  <  the  monies 

*  to  be,  from  time  to  time,  received  from  the  Exchequer  by  virtue 

*  of  the  tallies  and  orders  subscribed  into  the  Bank  capital ;'  leaving 

<  the  said  annuity   of  100,0001.   per  annum,  ^nd  all  the  profit^ 

<  benefit,  and  advantage,  from  time  to  time,  arising  out  of  the 

<  management,'  to  be  retained  or  distributed,  according  to  the  will 
and  discretion  of  the  General  Court  of  Proprietors. 
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By  tlic  statute  of  the  9  ami  10  of  Wiili.im  III.  cnp.  3.  Si'ct.  i., 
after  reciting  the  \^\\\  section  of  8  iind  \)  cf  the  b.mir  kinjj  (a* 
above  quoted),  and  stating,  that  <  hiiKC  il;o   ci:larging  the   capitid 

•  stock  of  the  Governor  jud  Coinpiiny  of  the  lJ**nk   of   Engljn**, 

•  the  making  of  dividend:,  at  the  end  of  <  very  four  months  \ias 

•  found  to  be   very  inconvenient  and   a  great   inteiruption  to   th^ 

•  business  of  transfers,  payments,  and  other  occasions  of  persons 

<  dealing  with  the  Bank,  it  was  enacted   and  declared,   that  the 

<  Governor  and  Company  should  net  be  obliged  to  make  dividends 

•  once  in  every  four  months,  but  tliey  and  their  successors  were 
«  thereby  required  and  enjoined,  from  and  after  the  25tli  day  cf 

<  March,  1698,  to  make  dividends  of  the  said  monies^  (that  is,  cf 
the  growing  interest  and  principal  to  be  received  from  the  Exche- 
quer by  virtue  of  the   said    tallies  and  orders)  ^  once  in  each  six 

•  calendar  months,  at  the  least,  unto  the  members   of  the  said 

<  Corporation,  according  to  their  respective  shares  and  interest  hi 

<  the  said  capital  stock.' 

But  the  strongest  evidence  that  Mr.  Allnrdyce,  and  the  support- 
ers of  the  late  motion,  had  not  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  laws 
relating  to  the  government  and  management  of  the  Bank,  appears 
in  the  statute  of  the  12th  and  13th  of  William  III.  chap.  12.  sect. 
14.,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  <  die  Governor  and  Company 

<  of  the  Bank  of  England,  until  they  shall  be  repaid  all  monies 

<  which  they  shall  lend  upon  this  Act,  shall  not  be  obliged  to  make 

•  dividends  of  the  monies  to  be  received  by  them,  by  virtue  of  any 

<  tallies  or  orders  subscribed  into  their  stock,  in  pursuance  of  tlie 

<  above  Act  of  8  and  9  of  Will.  III.  c.  20,  but  at  such  times  only 

<  as  shall  be  ordered  by  a  General  Court  of  Proprietors.' 

Thus  we  have  a  complete  suspension  of  that  part  of  the  statute 
of  the  8th  of  William  III.  which  was  interpreted  by  Mr.  Allar- 
dyce  and  other  Proprietors,  as  <  imposing  an  obligation  on  the 

<  Governor  and  Company  to  divide  all  the  profits,  &c.'  and  a  legal 
and  parliamentary  grant  of  a  discretionary  power  to  the  Geiiml 
Court,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Governor  and  Company 
eitlier  to  retain  or  distribute  the  monies  to  be  received  from  the 
Exchequer,  by  virtue  cf  the  subscription  of,  the  said  tallies  and 
ordefs,  until  the  repayment  of  a  certain  other  loan  from  the  Bank, 
then  agreed  to  be  made  to  the  Government,  upon  the  authority  of 
the  said  statute. 

The  documents  in  my  possession  do  not  enable  me  to  say  how 
long  the  suspension  of  the  said  obligation  continued :  bat  it  is 
undcrstoofl*  that,  before  the   year  1706,  the  capital  of  the  Bank 

'  Sec  a  History  of  Cank  Stock,  in  An  Account  of  TuMic  Fund?,  publuHcd 
by  Mr.  Faiunah,  of  the  Koyitl  KMhax>ge.A«^M,jur.LC  Oilsvse, 
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had  been  actually  reduced  to  the  original  sum  of  twelve  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  IIo\v:!ver,  that  opinion  may  have  arisen  front 
the  fact,  that  the  pernuii'.'nt  capital  had  not  been  augmented  by  any 
parliamentary  increase  of  the  loan  for  the  term  of  the  Charter. 

By  the  .5th  Anne,  chap.  10,  the  Bnnk,  having  agreed  to  circulate 
1,. '500,0001.  in  Excliequor  billsj  made  a  call  on  the  Proprietors,  and. 
thereby  increased  the  capital  to  *J ,20 1, 17 11.  10s. 

In  the  year  1 709  the  Bank  were  desirous  to  renew  their  Chatter^ 
and  extend  its  term  to  the  1st  August,  1732:  and  for  that  pur« 
pose,  agreed  to  lend  100,0001.  to  the  Government,  without  any 
addition  to  their  original  annuity  of  100,0001.  Consequently,  after 
deducting  the  grant  of  40001.  per  annum  for  the  manngement, 
there  remained  only  9G,O00l.  per  annum  for  the  interest  of  one 
million  and  six  hundred  tiiousand  pounds,  and  the  rate  of  interest 
became  thereby  only  six,  instead  of  eight  per  cent.  The  B<ink 
also  agreed  to  p.iy  oiF  and  cancel  all  the  then  outstanding  Exche- 
quer bil!s,  amounting,  wich  their  interest,  to  1,775,0271.  17s,  10  ^d. 
on  being  allowed  six  per  cent,  interest  on  this  sum,  until  the  re- 
payment of  the  principal  itself^  and  likewise  engaged  to  circulate 
2,500,0001.  in  new  Exchequer  bills  to  be  issued  as  part  of  the 
supplies  for  tlie  year.  Under  these  engagements  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  double  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank.  A  subscrip- 
tion was  therefore  opened  for  tlie  new  stock ;  and  it  was  taken,  in 
a  few  hours,  at  1151.  per  cent.  Ulie  Act  which  authorised  the 
completion  of  these  several  objects,  is  particularly  referred  to^ 
both  by  Mr.  Allardyce,  and  in  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bouverie ;  I 
must  therefore  be  particular,  accordingly,  in  quoting  therefrom. 

By  the  7th  of  Anne,  c.  7,  it  was  enacted,  that  2,201,1711.  lOs. 
should  be  addeil  to  the  stock  of  the  Bank,  so  as  to  make  the  whole 
4,102,3431. ;  tliat  the  new  subscribers  should  be  incorporated  with 
the  old  Proprietors,  end  that  tliey  should  be  one  body  politic  and 
corporate,  under  the  name  of  The  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  England. 

By  the  63d  section  It  was  enacted,  «  that  the  original  fund  of  the 
«  said  Governor  and  Company,  of  100,000L  per  annum  before 

<  mcntioneii,  and  all  the  profits,  benefit,  and  advantage,  from  time 

<  to  time  arising  out  of  the  management  of  the  said  Corporation, 

<  and  also  the  said  annuity  of  106,5011.  13s.  5d.  (being  the  interest 

<  at  six  per  cent,  on  the  cancelled  Exchequer  bills),  and  likewisf 

<  the  allowance  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  circulating  the 

<  Exchequer  bills  to  be  made  out  by  virtue  of  diis  Act,  shall  (the 

<  charges  of  managing  the  business  of  the  said  Company  only  cx- 

<  eepted)  be  applied,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  uses  of  all  the  mem- 

<  bcrs  of  the  said  Corporation,  for  the  time  being,  rateablv  and  in 
^  proportion  to  each  member's  part,  share,  and  interest  in  mt  com- 
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mon  capital  ami  principal  stock  of  the  said  Governor  aini  Con^- 
pany  of  the  Bank  of  England.' 

By  the  65th  section  it  was  enacted,  '  that  it  shall  and  nnay  be 
lawful  to  and  for  the  said  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  so  enlarged  and  constituted,  and  their  successors,  at  any 
time  or  times  hereafter,  when  they  shall  find  it  safe  and  convc« 
nient,  to  reduce  or   lessen  their  Ciipital  stock,  increased  as  afore- 
said, by  any  dividend  or  tlivid^^nds  to  be  made  amongst  the  then 
members  of  the  said  Corporation,  in  their  private  or  perl?onal  capa- 
cities, rateably  and  in  proportion  to  their  respective  sliares  and 
interest  therein;  taking  care  that  the  sum  total  of  all  their debt;^, 
which  tliey  shall  owe  at  any  one  time,  do  not  exceed  the  value  of 
the  joint  and  capital  slock,  and  such  other  estnte,  which,  at  any 
such  time,  shall  be  and  remain  to  the  said  Governor  and  Com- 
pany undivided  :  and  that  in  case  the  said  Governor  and  Com- 
pany, or  their  successors,  by  any  dividend  whatsoever,  to  be  matW 
amongst  themselves,  in  their  private  or  personal  capacities,  shall 
reduce  or  lessen  their  joint  stock  or  capital,  without  limiting,  pay- 
ing ofF,  or  proportionably  reducing' the  total  sum  of  the  said  debts, 
which  they  shall  owe  to  others,  so  that  the  value  of  their  joint 
stocle  and  capital,  and  other  their  estate  then  remaining  undivided, 
shall  not'be'duHicient  to  answer  their  just  debts  then  remaining 
unpaid ;  in  every  such  case  the  said  members  of  the  said  Corpo- 
ration, and  every  of  them  respectively,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  and 
satisfy  such  debts,  in  proportion  to  tlie  dividends  they  sliall  have 
received  in  their  private  and  personal  capacities,*  &c. 
By  the  72d  section  it  is  provided,  <  that  the  Bank  shall  have  a 
right  to  call  on  its  members  for  payment  of  any  money  which 
they  may  before  have  divided  of  the  capital  stock.* 
The  plain  and  literal  meaning  of  these  clauses,  one  would  think, 
h  sufficiently  obvious.     The  interest  on  the  capital,  the  allowances 
for  management,  and  all  the  profits  arising  from  the  business  of 
the  Bank,  are  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  all  the  Proprietors  in 
their  joint  capacity  ;  but  there  is  nothing  imperative   as  to  the 
division  of  those  profits  and  interest ;  notlnng  which  imposes  (as 
in  the  statute  of  8  and  9  William)  <  an  obligation  on  the  Goyeroor 
*  and  Company  to  divide*  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  monies 
to  be  received  from  the  Exchequer  by  virtue  of  this  Act.    And  if  it 
does  not  <  impose  an  obligation  to  divide*  any  part  of  the  monies 
to  be  applied,  under  the  63d  section,  to  the  uses  of  all  the  mem- 
bers in  proportion  to  their  capital,  is  it  not  a  little  incorrect  to  lay, 
it  imposes  an  obligation  to  divide  all  the  profits,  benefits,  and  ad- 
vantages from  time  to  time  arising  from  the  management,  &c.  ? 

As  the  statute  (of  the  12  and  13  of  William  III.  already  quoted) 
had  suspended  the  obligation  tQ  divide,  and  given  to  the  Gtneral 
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Court  of  Proprietors  a  discretionary  power,  so  the  65th  section 
of  the  7th  Anne  (as  above)  gives  to  the  Governor  and  Company  a 
discretionary  power,  <  when  they  sliail  find  it  safe  and  d&nyenient, 
to  reduce  or  lessen  their  capital  stock,  by  any  dividend  or  divi- 
dends, to  be  made  among  themselves,  in  their  private  or  personal 
capacities,  only  taking  care  that  the  sum  total  of  their  debts  do 
not,  at  any  one  time,  exceed  the  value  of  the  joint  and  capital 
stbck,  and  such  other  estates  as  shall  be  and  remain  to  the  said 
Governor  and  Company,  undivided/ 

Mr.  AUardyce  has  said,*  that  <  from  the  general  view  of  all  the 
Acts  respecting  the  Bank,  and  its  management,  it  seems  clear  tha( 
the  capital  cannot  be  increased  but  by  authority  of  Parliameht  */ 
and  that  <  it  also  appears,  from  the  clauses  of  the  Acts  herein- 
before stated,  that  the  Bank  must  divide,  from  time  to  time^  all 
the  profits  and  emoluments  of  every  kind  \  and  that  it  may  di« 
vide  the  increased  capital.  The  first  of  these,'  he  adds,  <  seems 
an  absolute  duty,  not  to  be  dispensed  with ;  the  latter  a  matter 
of  discretion/  I  have  not  yet  discovered  any  Act  of  Parliament 
mperatively  directing  a  division  of  all  the  profits^  &c. ;  but  I  have 
shown,  that  the  laws  were  absolute,  in  respect  to  the  division  of 
the  increased  capital,  until  a  discretionary  power  was  granted  to  the 
General  Court  by  subsequent  Acts  of  Parliament. 

If  the  friends  atid  supporters  of  the  late  motion  in  the  General 
Covrt,  were  asked  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  the  65th  section 
(of  tlie  7th  Anne,  quoted  above),  <  taking  care  that  the  sum  total 
^  of 'all  their  debts  do  not  exceed  the  value  of  their  joint  and  capital 
<  stock,  and  such  other  estate  which  shall  be  and  remain  undivided;' 
perhaps  they  would  answer,  tliat  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence 
refers  only  to  the  profits  daily  arising  from  the  management  of.  die 
Bank,  between  the  time  of  making  one  dividend,  and  the  period 
when  another  dividend  ought  to  be  made.  But  if  tlie  Bank  be  not 
allowed  to  have,  in  addition  to  the  joint  and  capital  stock,  any 
undivided  estate  excepting  the  interest  and  profits  arising  from  the 
management,  which  niay  gradually  accumulate  from  one  half- 
yearlv  General  Court  to  another,  I  would  ask,  for  what  purpose 
the  clauses  were  inserted,  in  several  Acts  of  Parliament,  empower- 
ing the  Governor  and  Company  to  borrow  money,  on  their  biHs 
and  notes,  to  any  amount  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  their  capital 
stock  lent  to  the  Government  ?  Were  they  to  borrow  merely  to 
lend  again  to  the  Government  ?  pr,  having  absolutely  lent  a  certain 
portion  of  their  own  capital,  were  they  not  ta  create  a  capital  auffi- 
cient  to  the  demands  of  the  ^business  which  it  was  th«  abject  of  tlie 
charter  to  secure  ? 

*  See  \iVk  Second  Address,  Appendix,  No.  III.  pi^  VL 
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If  it  be  granted  tliat  the  B.mk  should  have  a  capital  propor* 
tloncd  to  the  magnitude  of  its  afl'airs,  is  it  expedient,  or  honor- 
able, or  safe,  to  have  its  trading  capital  altogether  arising  from 
monev  borrowed  on  bills  and  notes  which,  under  the  existing  laws, 
must  DC  made  payable  on  demand  ?  Is  it  not  infinitely  better  that 
the  several  Proprietors  should,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  contrU 
bate  among  themselves  at  least  a  part  of  the  trading  capital,  and 
thereby  provide  the  means  of  safely  enlarging  the  scale  of  their 
joint  business,  in  proportion  to  the  gradually,  or  rapidly,  increasing 
wants  of  the  public  r  Commerce  is  sure  to  florish  according  to 
the  facilities  and  to  the  protection  which  she  receives  \  and  there- 
fore every  commercial  Government  ought  to  furnish  all  the  facili- 
ties that  arc  likely  to  quicken  her  operations ;  whilst  the  wisdom 
of  the  State,  which  is  anxious  for  an  increasing  revenue,  will  afford 
to  trade  and  commerce  every  degree  of  reasoiuble  protection.  In 
the  reigns  of  William  III.  aiul  Queen  Anne  the  merchants  eagerly 
subscribed  their  capitals  into  the  joint  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  thereby  pledged  themselves  to  tlie  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment. And  the  Government  of  those  monarchs,  by  encouraging 
that  establislmient,  not  only  gained  an  accession  of  power,  and  of 
public  revenue,  but  acquired,  from  the  general  accommodation, 
arising  from  a  multiplication  of  commercial  machinery,  and  from 
a  progressive  increase  of  a  cheap  and  secure  money-medium,  the 
means  of  effectually  resisting  the  foreign  enemy,  and  of  increasing 
the  splendor  of  the  Crown  ict  the  glory  of  our  country,  s 

As  are  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  to  the  whole  kingdom,  so  are 
die  Governor,  Deputy-governor,  and  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  to  the  'whole  Corporation  of  Proprietors.  The  proper 
administration  of  our  affairs  requires  a  certain  degree  of  confi- 
dence in  our  Government :  we,  however,  have  always  the  right 
and  power  to  call  upon  them  for  explanations,  and  to  nominate 
another  Governor  or  Deputy-governor,  and  other  Directors ;  if 
those  in  oflice  be  guilty  of  any  misdemeanour.  But  it  is  asserted, 
that  <  the  management  of  the  Bank  is  a  system  of  mystery,  of 
*  hoarding,  and  concealment :'  and  that  <  it  is  possible   the  Di- 

<  rectors,  in  whom  the  Proprietors  have  placed  such  impUctt  oon- 

<  fidence,  may,  contrary  to  the  Charter,  have  improperly  entered 

<  into  engagements  with  (the  King's)  Government :  and  that  firom 

<  that,  or  some  other  hidden  cause,  the  property  of  the  ProprietorSf 

<  and  the  actual  state  of  their  conccnis,  may  have  been  nnjttstifi- 

<  ably  withheld  from  them.' 

We  have,  I  think,  already  ascertained  that  tlic  Court  of  Di- 
rectors have  not  acted  in  opposition  to  certain  laws  of  ParliameDt: 
let  us  now  endeavour  to  learn  whctlicr  tliey  have  done  any  thing 
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oontrnry  to  the  Charter,  and  to  the  bye-laws  of  our  Establishment. 

The  terms  of  the  Charter  are  these  : 

<  For  the  better  ordering  and  managing  the  affairs  of  the  sai  d 
Corporation,  we  do,  by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  suc- 
cessors, grant  unto  the  said  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  their  successors,  and  we  do,  by  these  presents^ 
will,  authorize,  and  appoint,  that  the  said  Governor,  Deputy- 
governor,  and  Directora,  for  the  time  being,  or  any  thirteen  or 
more  of  them  (of  which  the  Governor,  or  Deputy-governor,  to  be 
always  one),  shall  and  may,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  con- 
venient times,  assemble  and  meet  together  at  any  convenient 
place  or  places,  fi)r  the  direction  and  management  of  the  affairs 
and  business  of  the  said  Corporation,  and  then  and  there  to  hold 
Courts  of  Directors  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  summon 
General  Courts  to  meet  as  often  as  they  shall  see  cause ;  and  that 
tlie  said  Governor,  Deputy-governor,  and  Directors,  or  the  major 
part  of  them,  so  assembled,  (whereof  the  Governor,  or  Deputy- 
governor,  is  to  be  always  one)  shall  and  may  act  according  to  such 
bye-laws,  constitutions,  orders,  rules,  or  directions,  as  shally 
from  time  to  time,  be  made  and  given  unto  them  by  the  General 
Court  of  the  said  Corporation.  And  in  all  cases  where  such 
bye-laws,  constitutions,  orders,  rules,  or  directions  by  or  from  the 
General  Court,  shall  be  wanting,  the  said  Governor,  Deputy- 
governor,  and  Directors,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  so  assem- 
bled, (whereof  the  Governor,  or  Deputy-governor,  is  to  be  always 
one)  shall  and  may  direct  and  manage  all  the  affairs  and  business 
of  the  said  Corporation,  in  the  borrowing  or  receiving  of  monies, 
and  giving  security  for  the  same,  under  the  common  seal  of  the 
said  Corporation,  and  in  their  dealing  in  bills  of  exchange,  or  the 
buying  or  selling  of  bullion,  gold,  or  silver,  or  in  selling  any 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandises  whatsoever,  which  shall  really 
and  bona  fide  be  left  or  deposited  with  the  said  Corporation,  for 
money  lent  and  advanced  thereon,  and  which  shall  not  be  re- 
deemed at  the  time  agreed,  or  within  three  months  after,  or  hi 
selling  such  goods  as  shall  or  may  be  the  produce  of  lands  pur- 
chased by  the  said  Corporation,  or  in  the  lending  or  advancing 
any  of  the  monies  of  the  said  Corporation,  and  taking  pawns,  or 
other  securities  for  the  same ;  and  to  choose  and  appoint  the 
•gents  or  servants  which  shall  from  time  to  time  be  necessary  to 
be  employed  in  the  affairs  or  business  of  the  said  Corporation, 
and^o  allow  and  pay  reasonable  salaries  and  allowances  to  the  said 
agents  and  servants  respectively ;  and  them,  or  any  of  them,  from 
tune  to  time,  to  remove  or  displace,  as  they  shall  see  cause ;  and 
generally  to  act  and  do  in  all  matters  and  things  whatsoever, 
which  by  the  said  recited  Act  o.  P4rliament  shall  or  may  be  done, 
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and  in  all  matters  and  things  whatsoever,  v/hich  they  shall  judge 
necessary  for  the  well  ordering  and  managing  of  the  said  Cor- 
poration, and  the  affairs  thereof ;  and  to  do,  enjoy,  perform,  and 
execute  all  the  powers,  authorities,  privileges,  acts,  and  things,  in 
relation  to  the  said  Corporation,  as  fully,  to  all  intents  and  pur* 
poses,  as  if  the  same  were  done  by  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
the  B<mk  of  England,  or  by  a  general  court  of  the  same ;  subject, 
nevertheless,  to  such  restrictions,  limitations,   rules,  or  appoint^ 
ments  as  are  contained  in  the  said  recited  Act  of  Parliament,  fdt 
or  concerning  the  trade,  business,  or  atFairs  of  the  said  Corpora^ 
tion,  or  otherwise  relating  thereunto.' 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  full  powers  of  tlie  Governor,  Deputy^ 
governor,  and  Directors,  to  whom  the  whole  management  of  our 
affairs  is  committed  ;  and  whose  duties  are  defmed  by  the  statutes, 
and  by  the  bye- laws  and  orders,  which  a  majority  of  tlie  General 
Court  of  Proprietors,  from  time  to  time,  may  give  them. 

Now,  the  direct  charge  against  tlie  Court  of  Directors  will  be 
found  in  the  following  Extract  from  Mr.  Allardyce's  publication. 
(Vide  page  29,  of  his  Second  Address,  Appendix,  No.  III.) 

<  Previous  to  the  month  of  February  1797,  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  the  Bank  was  a  perfect  riddle  and  enigma  to  every  pro- 
prietor, except  the  Court  of  Directors  :  it  was  generally,  how- 
ever, supposed  to  be  immensely  rich. 

<  The  disasters  of  the  Corporation  in  the  beginning  of  1797| 
produced  investigations,  by  committees  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  into  its  concerns  ;  the  result  of  which  was,  in  respect 
to  its  funds,  that,  after  payment  of  all  its  debts,  there  was  a  sur- 
plus of  near  four  millions  of  money,  beyond  the  permanent  debt 
of  Government,  ll,G86,0()0l.  payable  only  at  the  expiration  of 
the  Charter.  It  is  conceived,  that  the  whole  of  this  surplus  is 
in  the  nature  of  an  increased  capital  without  the  authority  of 
Parliament :  but  that  it  should  have  been  divided,  from  time  to 
time,  as  it  arose,  among  the  Proprietors ;  and  this  unquestionably 
would  have  been  the  case,  had  the  accounts  been  laid  before  the 
general  meetings ;  and  they  had  seen  balances  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  favor  of  the  Company,  beyond  their  expenses  and 
their  usual  dividends.' 

Can  a  stronger  argument  be  adduced,  in  justification  of  the 
course  pursued  by  the  court  of  directors  (under  the  sanction  of  the 
general  courts),  than  that  which  arises  out  of  the  concluding  part 
of  this  accusation  ?  The  whole  of  this  surplus,  this  honorole 
proof  of  excellent  management,  would  unquestionably  have  been 
divided  among  the  proprietors,  if  the  accounts  had  been  laid  before 
the  general  meetings. 

This  avowed  was  made  by  Mr.  Allardyce,  whilst  he  was  in  po^ 
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session  of  all  the  valuable  documents  united  m  his  work  :  of  tho^e 
documents  exhibiting  unquestionable  proofs  of  the  public  dxs-^ 
tresses,  which,  at  that  important  cortjuncfure,  occasioned  the  re- 
striction on  the  cash  payments  of  the  Bank  ;  of  the  numerous  em- 
barrassmenrs  which  oppressed  the  merchants  .of  London  in  particu- 
lar, and  actually  extended  to  those  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  of 
the  continued  drain  of  specie,  which  had  almost  exhausted  the  cash 
and  bullion  of  the  B.uik  ;  of  the  general  alarm  arising  from  the 
<lread  ot  invasion  and  rebellion,  occasioned  by  the  maddening  im« 
pulse  of  the  <loctrine  and  conduct  of  French  revolutionists  ;  of  the 
depreciation  in  the  market  value  of  all  soitsof  mercantile  com^ 
modities;  of  the  failure  of  public  credit,  and  the  absolute  ina- 
bility  of  tl>e  King's  Minister  to  provide  in  due  time  the  monej 
required  to  discharge  the  treasury  acceptances  addressed  to 
the  Bank  of  England  for  payment ;  with  a  perfect  kno\i^» 
ledge,  too,  that  the  whole  grand  capitd  of  the  Ba!ik,  amounting  to 
nearly  twelve  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  is  advanced  to  th6  state 
for  the  whole  term  of  the  bank  charter:  I  say,  with  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  all  these  circumstances  (if  the  fact  were  not  before  nie)| 
I  could  hardly  believe  it  possible  that  any  man,  who  pretends  to 
have  an  understanding  of  what  is  fit  and  proper  ro  be  done  in  the 
management  of  a  great  commercial  establishment,  and  especially 
that  a  proprietor  of  the  Bank  of  England  could  really  entertain  ail 
opinion,  that  all  the  profit  from  time  to  time  arising  from  the  capi« 
tal  and  management  of  the  Bank  ought  to  have  been,  and  <  unques* 

*  tionably  would,  from  time  to  time,  as  it  arose,  have  Been  divided 
<  among  the  proprietors,  if  the  accounts  had  been  laid  before  tht 

*  general  meetings. '  But  we  now  know,  that  a  few  proprietors  have 
been,  for  years,  of  that  opinion  ;  however,  I  hope  and  believe  that 
a  very  large  majority  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Bank  of  England  do  not 
think  it  either  expeaient  or  honorable  to  prevent  a  gradual  accamu^ 
lation  of  independent  capital;  such  a  ciipital  as  may  furnish  the  court 
of  directors  with  adequate  means  to  render  accommodation  to  the 
public  in  general,  according  to  the  natural  expectation  of  the  king- 
dom from  a  monopoly  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  power  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  British  empire. 

But  it  may  be  inquired  why  the  court  of  directors  should  be  per- 
mitted to  judge  of  what  ougnt  to  be  divided,  and  what  retained  ? 
«  The  I2th  bye-law,*  says  Mr.  Allardyce,  *  •  if  duly  observed,  would 
« enable  the  proprietors  to  determine  what  ought  to  be  the  half- 
>  yearly  dividend.  For  the  general' state  and  condition  of  thecor- 
cporation  can  only  be  properly  considered  by  the  proprietors  pre^ 

*  sent,  having  the  accounts  of  the  preceding  half-year  before  them  ; 

*  Mid  from  which  only  they  could  properly  determine  what  the  quan* 

'  Appendix  to  his  'Second  Address,  No.  lit.  p.  98. 
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•turn  of  dividend  ouglit  to  be.     Tor  a  very  long  time   however/ iic 
continues,  *  thiii  bye- law  has  been  »x  dead  letter.     All  that  gene- 

*  rally  passes  nt  the  courts,  cdledtor  deciarin^i^  dividends,  is  that  the 

*  governor  declares  the   director.;  are  of  opinion  that  the  dividend 

<  should  be  so  much,  and  d(  ^ires  that  the  proprietors  would  signify 

<  their  a.S!>L*r.t  or  dissent.     No  oppobition  is  made,  and  the  dividend 

*  is  declared  without  any  production  of  accouiits.' 

If  <  for  a  very  long  time,'  this  has  been  the  constant  practice  of 
the  general  courts,  i^  it  not  probable  that  ail  the  regular  and  ordina- 
ry proceedings  of  those  courts  are  foimded  upon  long  established 
precedents  ?  and  that  the  never-ceasing  acquiescence  of  at  least  a 
large  majority  of  the  proprietors  is  good  evidence  that  the  inode 
adopted  by  the  governor  and  directors,  in  the  half-yearly  courts  for 
the  declaration  of  dividends,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority, enough 
in  conformity  with  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  tlie  bye-law  relating 
to  that    business? 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  management  of  the  Bank  is 
now,  as  it  was  originally,  confided  to  the  governor,  deputy-gover- 
nor, and  twenty-four  directors,  who  are  possessed  of  certain  qua- 
lifications, and  have  been  chosen  from  and  by  the  proprietors  of 
Bank  Stock.  The  gentlemen  so  chosen  h?.ve  had  experience  in 
business,  and  have  acquired  reputations  for  industry  in  their  occu- 
pations, and  for  honor  unblemished.  If,  at  any  time,  a 
person  unworthy  of  confidence  were  found  in  the  court  of  direc- 
tors, it  would  be  the  duty  of  tiie  proprietors  to  prevent  his  re-elec- 
tion, and  even  to  remove  him  ii\ni  his  appointment,  if  he  were 
guilty  of  any  misdemeanour.  It  is  more  thnn  probable,  that,  among 
so  many  members  of  the  court  of  directors,  there  is  a  variety  of 
talents,  and  of  opposite  opinion!> ;  and  therefore  it  follows^  that 
as,  under  the  charter,  all  their  orders,  and  resolutions  are  to  be  deci- 
ded by  a  majority  of  votes,  there  must  have  been  an  inquiry  and 
examination,  in  that  court,  on  the  subject  of  tlic  half-yearly  divi- 
dend, previous  to  tlic  meeting  of  the  general  court;  and  that^  as 
the  court  of  directors  Irave  access  to  the  several  accounts,  books, 
and  papers  of  the  Bank,  and  the  members  arc  moreover  daily  occu- 
pied in  the  general  management  of  the  bulk  aiFairs,  there  is  iio 
probability  that  they  could  agree  to  recommend  any  propoiitioa 
to  the  sanction  of  the  general  court,  if  it  were  unfit  to  receive  the 
concurrence  of  that  court,  or  inconsistent  witli  the  best  interests 
of  the  whole  body  of  proprietors.  Will  you  not,  therefore,  agret 
with  me,  that,  if  the  general  court  has,  <  for  a  very  long  time/ ac- 
quiesced in  the  practice  of  adopting  resolutions,  as  they  have  been 
recommended  by  the  court  of  directors,  without  any  production  of 
books  and  accounts,  that  uniform  acquiescence  was  the  result  of 
confidence  in  the  < skill  and  understanding'  of  the  governor  and 
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tlirectors,  and  of  a  conviction  that  the  practice  was  conducire  to 
the  dispatch  of  business,  and  to  the  prevention  of  those  jealousies 
and  inconveniences  that  would  be  unavoidable  if  the  books  and 
accounts  of  the  Bank  wtre  exposed  to  the  view  of  every  proprietor. 
So  little  did  the  hostile  feelings  which  have  lately  prevailed 
among  some  proprietors,  operate  on  the  general  court  in  earlier 
times,  that,  in  the  very  statute  of  7th  Anne,  chap*  7  ( which  is 
quoted  in  the  motion  of  the  21st  of  December)  the  power  of  in- 
creasing the  bank  capital  in  employment,  seems  actually  given  to 
the  court  of  directors,  without  enjoining  any  consultation  with  the 
general  courts.  The  reason,  perhaps,  is  sufficiently  apparent.  The 
power  to  borrow  money,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  security,  and 
on  the  behalf  of  the  governor  and  company,  is  given  by  the  char- 
ter to  the  court  of  directors,  and  therefore  under  the  said  statute, 
which  admitted  new  subscriptions  and  new  subscribers  into  the 
Bank,  the  power  to  call  occasionally  for  money  was  given,  from 
time  to  time,  to  that  court,  which  could  best  ascertain  at  what  time 
the  management  of  the  Bank  business,  or  the  demands  on  the 
Bank,  would  render  money  necessary  to  fulfil  their  engagements 
in  the  manner  most  consistent  with  the  honor  and  character  of 
the  governor  and  company.  The  64th  section  of  that  Act  is  as 
follows : 

<  Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  that  tlie  several  and 
respective  persons  who  have  subscribed.the  several  sums  amount- 
ing  to  the  sum  of  2,201,1711.   10s.    or  for  whom    such  sntvr 
scriptions  have  been  made,  and  have  paid  down  one  fifth  part  of 
each  sum  subscribed,  or  their  respective  assigns,  shall  and  they  are 
hereby  respectively  enjoined  and  required  to  pay  to  the  said  go- 
vernor and  company,  or  their  cashier,  for  tlieir  use,  the  remaimng 
4our  fifth  parts  so  subscribed  against  their  names  respectively,  and 
abo  every  sum  of  fifteen  pounds,  or  after  that  raft,  to  be  added  to 
every  hundred  pounds,  or  any  greater  or  lesser  sum  subscribed  at 
such  times,  and  by  such  proportions,  as  the  court  of  directors  of 
the  said  governor  and  company  f<5r  the  time  being,  or  the  major 
part  of  them,  shall  appoint,  and  in  case  default  shall  be  made  in 
any  of  the  said  payments  so  appointed,  then  the  person  or  persons 
making  such  default  shall  forfeit  the  fifth  part  so  paid  down  as 
aforesaid,  to  the  said  governor  and  companv  and   their  successors ; 
and,  in  respect  of  such  fifth  part,  shall  not  oe  entitled  to  any  share 
or  dividend  out  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  governor  and 
company. ' 
Thus  any  neglect  or  disobedience  of  the  said  appointments,  to 
be  issued  by  the  court  of  directors,  was  made  punishable  by  a  for- 
feiture of  the  deposit  of  twenty  per  cent*  on  the  subscription  of 
the  defaulters,  without  any  reference  to  the  general  court  for  a 
mnfirmatioo  of  the  respeijuve  calk.  And  the  power  to  call  on  the 
subscribers  for  money  could  not^  with  propriety,  have  been  pptf 
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into  the  hands  of  other  persons  than  those  ^ho  were  entrusud 
with  the  administratioH  of  the  Bank  of  Eni^land. 

We  come  now  to  that  part  of  the  printed  circular  letfer  which 
asserts,  that  <  It  is  possihle  that  these  same  directors,  in  v/hom  the 
•proprietors  have  placed  such  implicit  confidence,  m;iv,  contrary  to 

•  the  charter,  have  improperly  entered  into  engagements  with  go- 
'Temment,  and  that,  from  tiiat  or  some  other  hidden  cjuse,  the 
•property  of  the  proprietors  nuy  have  been  unjustifi.tbly  withheld.* 

Considering  all  that  I  have  written  above,  I  shall  merely  notice 
t!ie  possibility  and  the  probability  of  improper  conduct  in  any  pe- 
cuniary engagements  between  His  Majesty's  Ministers  and  the 
court  of  directors. 

The?  events  of  February  1797,  and  the  disclosures  arising  from 
the  investigations  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  have  certainly 
demonstrated  that,  under  the  pressure  of  extraordinary  circum- 
Stances,  it  was  possible  for  the  Court  of  Hirectors  to  clnrge  them- 
selves with  a  great  responsibility,  rnther  than  allow  the  public  ser* 
Tice  to  be  deranged,  and  the  credit  of  the  Treasury  to  be  injured 
by  the  dishonor  of  acceptances  addressed  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  Bank  of  Kngl.ind,  for  payment !  But  (if  you  turn 
back  to  page  885),  you  will  observe,  that  (by  the  SOch  section  of 
the  5  and  6  of  William  III.  chap.  20),  «  if  the  Governor,  Deputy- 

*  governor,  or  Directors,  lend  any  money  to  the  Government,  by 

•  way  of  anticipation,  on  any  part  of  tlic  revenue,  other  than  sack 
'  part  only  on  which  a  credit  of  loan  shall  have  been  granted  by 

*  Parliament,  then  the  Governor  and  members  so  consenting  to 
<  lend,  shall  forfeit  treble  the  sum  so  lent ;'  consequently,  tlie 
Governor  and  Directors,  at  that  time,  exposed  themselves  to  great 
risk,  and  they  were  aftenv.uds  anxious  for  indemnity,  which  was 
granted  by  an  act  of  3Sd  of  the  King,  chap.  S2,  section  6.  The 
lesson  of  that  period  will  not  easily  be  forgotten  by  the  Court  of 
Directors. 

The  temporary  loans  which  have  since  been  made  to  Govern- 
ment, by  the  Bank  of  England,  have  been  (as  I  have  heard  and 
believe)  uniformly  under  the  authority  of  Parliament,  and  those  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  under  the  previous  sanction  of  a  General 
Court  of  Proprietors. 

The  advances  which  the  Bank  makes  upon  Exchequer  bills  arci 
I  believe,  always  limited  in  the  several  Acts  of  Parliament  relating 
to  the  respective  grants  for  the  public  service-;  and  the  Bank  Dk> 
rectors  are  bound,  m\  their  own  responsibility,  in  the  penalty  above 
mentioned,  not  to  purchase  mpre  than  the  sums  allotted  to  them. 

Of  the  several  loans  from  the  Bank  to  Government,  we  have  a 
plain  statement  in  the  series  of  Resolutions  which  the  Governor 
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laid  on  tlic  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  close  of  the  lait 
session  of  Parliament,  viz. 

*  <  By  the  39th  and  4^th  George  III.  chap.  28,  which  extended 
^  the  Charter  of  the  Bank  for  a  further  term  of  21  years,  the  Bank 

*  advanced  to  the  public  tliree  millions  for  six  years,  without  in- 

<  terest,  and  extended  the  loan  of  1 1,686,8001.  for  2 1  years,  at  au 

<  interest  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  as  a  consideration  for  the 

<  privilege,  profits,  emoluments,  benefits,  and  advantages  granted 

*  to  the  Bank  by  such  extension  of  its  Charter.*^ 

<  The  above  loan  of  three  millions  was  continued  to  the  public 

<  service  from  1806,  when  it  became  payable,  to  1814,  at  an  in- 

<  terest  of  31.  per  cent.'  and  it  was  tlien  discharged. 

.  <  In  1808  the  Bank  made  a  further  advance  for  the  public  ser- 

<  vice,  of  3,000,0001.  without  interest,  which  by  an  act  of  the  last 

*  session  is  to  remain  without  interest  until  the  5th  of  April  1816/ 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Bank  to  make 
other  loans  for  the  public  service  in  anticipation  of  the  land  and 
malt  taxes,  and  on  Exchequer  bills.  These  afibrd  an  employment 
for  a  floating,  or  uncertain  capital,  without  encroaching  on  that 
system  of  prudent  management,  which  is  essential  to  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  promises  made  by  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
the  Bank  of  England. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  Treasury  and  Ex? 
chequer  departments  of  Government,  since  the  period  of  the  Bank 
restriction  in  1797  :  and  thereby  money  lent  to  those  department^ 
on  floating  securities,  is  always  available  to  the  uses  of  the  Bank, 
in  such  a  manner  as  must  have  relieved  the  Court  of  Directors 
from  any  danger  of  inconvenience  arising  out  of  occasional  loans 
for  the  public  service. 

From  the  period  when  the  first  Charter  was  granted,  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  Legislature  of  this  kingdc^  to  have  securities  from 
the  Bank  of  England  for  the  whole  amount  of  its  circulation  in 
bills  and  notes  (as  you  have  seen  in  my  quotation  from  the  statutes 
of  William  III.).  And  it  was  also  customary  for  the  Bank  to 
make  a  deposit  of  Exchequer  bills  in  the  chests  of  the  Exchequer, 
to  cover  the  sums  of  money  lodged  in  accounts  at  the  Bank,  for 
the  use  of  those  who  superintended  the  public  expenditure  in  dif- 
ferent departments.  By  the  Act  of  48  Geo.  III.  cap.  S,  the  i 
tellers  of  the  Exchequer  are  authorized  to  take  as  securities  for 
money  lodged,  either  Exchequer  bills,  or  notes  of  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England.  This  is  one  of  the  con«* 
sequences  oi  tlie  high  opinion  entertained  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
security  and  convenience  arising  from  the  present  condition  of  the 
Bank.  Nevertheless  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Governor  and  Direc« 
tors  so  to  manage  the  business,  as  Xmt  the  floating  capital,  actually 
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belonging  to  the  Proprietors,  should  gradually  increase,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  greater  issues  of  Bank  notes,  and  to  the  possibility  of 
inconvenience  that  might  otherwise  occur  from  the  resumption  of 
cash  payment  six  months  after  the  signing  of  a  definitive  treaty  of 
peace.  The  Court  of  pi rectors  could  npt  h  ive  adverted  to  this 
contingency  without  perceiving  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
accumulate  a  very  considerable  sum  in  specie,  or  else  to  witiidraw, 
immediately  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  major  \k\rt  of 
those  notes  which  the  greiit  increase  of  British  commerce  has,  for 
several  years,  rendered  indispensable. 

The  merchants  and   others  who  so  liber :illy  subscribed   their 
tallies  and  orders  in   the  reign  of    William  111.  and  who  subse- 
quently, as  the  Proprietors  of  the  Bank,  allowed  the  cLusc   to  be 
inserted,  in  the  Act  of  12  and  13  of  that  King,  to  suspend  the  pre- 
vious obligation  to  divide  the  monies  to  be  from  time  to  time  re- 
ceived from  the  Exchfcjuer  by  virtue  of  the  subscription  of  the  said 
tallies  and  orders,  have  most  energetically  told  us  wh.it  ought  to 
be  the  management  of  the  Bank  during  the  period  of  a  foreign  war, 
and  whilst  the  country  is  suffering  from  the   gencr.il   pressure  of 
pecuniary  difHculties.     But  it  must  be  acknowledged   that  those 
who  follow  their  example  forego,  to  a  certain  extent,   the  greater 
profits  and  advantages  that  might  accrue  from  the  employment  of 
the  same  money  in  some  of  the  operations  of  universal  commerce. 
However,  the  original  and  subsequent  association  and  incorpora- 
tion of  subscribers,    in  the   establishment  of  the  Bank,  were  in- 
tended not  only  to  render  assistance  to  the  Government,  and  to 
supply  the  means  of  efFectuiil  offence  and  defence  against  the  com- 
mon enemy,  but  also  as  a  means  of  assuring  a  compensation  for 
the  diversion  of  capital  from  the  niore  lucrative  channels  of  the 
mercantile  world.     The  Governor  and  Directors  of  tlie  Bank  have 
been,  therefore,  always  eminent  merchants,  whose  habits   and  ex- 
perience have  fitted  them  for  managers,  and  whose  fortunes  and 
principles  were  likely  to   keep   them  independent  of  the  Khig's 
Ministers,  even  though  the  State  and  the  Bank  must  ever  remain 
in  the  closest  alliance.     Notwithstanding  this  independence,  hour* 
ever,  the  public  have  obtained  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
Bank  profits,  by  the  gradual  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest,  from 
81.  to  Si.  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  the  permanent  loan  of  the  Bank 
Stock ;  whilst  the  legal  rate  of  interest  is  51.  per  cent,  and  money 
is  actually,  not  unfrequently,  worth  101.  or  151.  or  even  SQL  ptf 
cent. 

From  the  several  loans  above  mentioned,  the  following  enonvKHis 
advantages  have  accrued  to  the  public  from  the  Bank  of  England, 
in  the  last  twenty-one  years,  viz. 
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The  sftving  of  2l.  per  cent,  (being  ihe  difference  between  3l.  ^  n 

and  5I.   percent.)  on  the  ca^^itaJ   11,686,8901.,  which  is  f  4^^4*15 

Qi^S,7S6\.  per  anniiin  ;  and,  in  twent\-oue  years,  amounts  C  >J^"o>*^ 

to "----^ 

The  intcre^-t  hm  th*-  fir^i  ot*  the  above-mentioned  loans  of  }  ooonaft 

.  3,000  0(X)i.  lot  >ix  .year-,  at  51   ptr  cent,  is        -        -        -      J  yoo,000 

The  saviiii;  tf  jl.  per  cent,  on  the  continuation  of  the  Jiaid  loan, )  _      ^^ 

at  31.  pe'r  cent,  till  1814,  being  8  years  and  8  months,  is  -      i  »20,oau 

The  interest  on  the  last  loan  of  8,000,0001.  computed  at  51.  per  >  .         ^^ 

cent,  to  I  he  5lh  April,  1316,  is 5  V^^,OW 

>Vhirh  several  items  make  a  grand  total  of  savings  upon  the^ 

iiifercbt  of  loan**,  from  the  Bank  to  the  Government,  in  21  >    7,528,456 
years,  amounting  to        -------J 

The  contributions  from  the  Bank,  in  lieu  of  note  stamps,  may  \       500000 
probably  hav«-  amounted,  in  the  last  21  years,  to     -        -      >  '^^ 

And  the  ti\  on  inrora';   on  tie  Bii»l\,      d.ring  the  several^ 

years  <>f  its  operation,  has  proh.ibly  taken  from  the  gross  >     2>000,000 
prcfiis  of  the  Bank  an  aggregate  little  short  of         -        -     3 

The  dividends  which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  among 
the  Proprietors  of  tlie  Bank  of  England,  exhibit  to  the  world  an 
admirable  proof  of  honourable  self-denial,  and  of  exemplary 
management.  Alarmed  and  agitated,  as  were  all  classes  of  the 
King's  subjects  by  the  suspension  of  the  cash  issues,  on  the  memor- 
able 26th  of  February  1797,  it  was  then  asserted  by  many  persons, 
that  the  nation  was  become  bankrupt  •,  and  that  the  boasted  credit 
of  the  Bank  of  England  was  lost  for  ever.  But  the  investigations 
of  the  Bank  affairs,  by  Committees  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlib- 
xnent,  very  soon  discovered  that  the  debts  of  the  Bank  were  less 
riian  its  assets,  by  3,826,9031.,  independent  of  the  capital  stock  of 
11,686,8001.  lent  to  the  Government  for  the  term  of  the  Charter. 
These  two  sums  united  made  a  total  of  15,513,7031. :  which  was, 
in  fact,  the  grand  capital  of  the  Bank,  after  providing  for  the  dis- 
charge of  all  its  debts. 

By  the  3d  of  the  scries  of  Resolutions  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  by  the  Governor  of  the  Bank,  it  appears. 

^  That  the  total  amount  of  Bank  notes  and  Bank  post  bills  in 

•  circulation  in  the  years  1795  and  1796  (the  latter  being  the  year 

*  previous  to  the  restriction  on  cash  payments),  and  in  the  year 
'  1814,  was  as  follows  : 

*  1795,   1st  February,  12.73.'>,r)'20l,  1st  7\u!.{ust,  lt,<214,0O0l. 

*  1790,  Ul  ditto       '     10,784,7401.  1st  ditto  9,856,1101. 

*  1814,   1st  ditto  25,154,9501.  1st  ditto         28,80'2,450l.' 

The  amount  now  in  circulation  will  probably  soon  be  made 
known  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  or  we  shall  nave  an  opportu- 
nity to  learn  it,  when  we  meet  in  the  next  General  Court. 

Does  not  our  personal  acquaintance  with  the  daily  business  of 
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the  city  of  London  inform  us,  and  are  not  all  the  counties  in  the 
kingdom  ready  to  bear  witness,  that  the  present  issues  of  Bank  of 
England  paper  are  insuificient,  and  inadequate  to  the  daily  wants 
of  trade  and  commerce  ?  The  wonder  is,  not  that  our  circulation 
is  so  large,  but  that  the  numerous  and  almost  innumerable  trans- 
fers of  property,  which  every  day  occur,  have  hitherto  been  efiect- 
ed  with  so  small  an  amount  of  circulating  medium  !  and  those 
transfers  could  not  have  been  accomplished,  without  a  far  greater 
number  of  agents,  and  an  excessive  loss  of  invaluable  time,  if  the 
bankers  of  London  had  not  established  and  organized  the  settling 
house,  with  which  the  late  Henry  Thornton,  Esq.  made  the  pub- 
lic acquainted  in  his  <<  Essay  on  the  Paper  Credit  of  Great  Britain." 
If  our  Court  of  Directors  had  not  acquired  a  perfect  understmd- 
ing  of  the  public  wants ;  if  they  had  not  duly  considered  the  pnv 
digious  magnitude  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  immense  increase 
in  the  aggregate  amount  of  our  annual  imports  and  exports,  as  well 
as  the  multiplied  operations  of  our  internal  exchanges,  in  die  d^uly 
{nrogress  of  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  in  the  continued  inter- 
course of  the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  interests, 
they  would  not  (in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  popular  authors,) 
have  attempted  the  bold  measure  of  adding  millions  to  the  grots 
amount  of  notes  in  circulation  :  whereby,  under  Almighty  provi- 
dence, our  internal  and  external  affairs  were  essentially  improved ; 
and  the  predictions  of  ingenious  writers  were  shown  to  be  fallar 
cious. 

The  recent  convulsions  among  the  commercial  and  agricultural 
interests  of  this  country,  arc  the  consequences  of  those  brilliant^ 
and  never-to-be-forgotten  achievements  of  British  wisdom  and 
British  valour,  whicn  suddenly  terminated  the  war,  and  gave  to 
Europe  a  release  from  the  destroying  tyranny  of  Bonaparte,  toge* 
ther  with  a  prospect  of  that  durable  peace,  which  the  grievously 
wounded  and  almost  exhausted  nations  of  the  continent  could 
hardly  hope  to  behold.  These  glorious  events  have  filled  our 
minds  with  astonishment  and  admiration,  whilst  they  have  found 
vs,  as  a  great  commercial  country,  actually  unprepared  for  the 
complete  enjoyment  of  so  great  a  blessing.  The  failure  of  many 
country  banks,  like  that  of  the  famous  Land  Bank  in  1697,  has 
augmented  the  pecuniary  distresses  of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  diere* 
fore,  the  issues  of  notes  from  the  Bank  of  England,  instead  of  being 
diminished,  appear  to  be  more  than  ever  wanted  as  a  means  A 
afibrding  temporary  relief  until  the  new  order  of  things  ahall  htfc 
had  time  to  setde,  and  produce  that  revival  of  foreign  and  io^ 
mestic  commerce,  which  is  absolutely  necessary,  at  least  to  ife 
preservation,  if  not  to  die  increase,  of  public  and  private  revenae. 

Were  the  Court  of  Directors  to  reduce  the  sum  of  their  vswa 
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at  this  important  conjuncture,  we  might  expect  that  die  merchants 
of  London  would  assemble  as  they  did  at  the  London  Tavern  in 
March  1799,  and  again  resolve, 

«  That,  if  the  Bank  of  England  be  incompetent  to  afford  the 
%  necessary  and  reasonable  aid  which  the  mercantile  interests  o€ 
f  this  country  require,  it  will  be  requisite  that  some  other  public 
^  establishment  be  erected  to  supply  the  deficiency.' 

The  resumption  of  cash  payments  was,  by  the  authority  of  Par- 
liament, made  contingent  on  the  duration  oi  the  war  ;  and,  if  tiie 
wisdom  of  Parliament  do  not  otherwise  direct,  the  day  for  recom- 
mencing  our  payments  in  cash  is  now  very  near.  The  contempla- 
tion of  that  event  has,  no  doi4>t,  very  frequently  received  the 
degree  of  attention,  in  the  Court  of  Directors,  which  was  indis- 
pensably due  to  the  magnitude  of  the  subject :  ifor  one  of  greater 
importance  has  probably  never  been  presented  to  the  consideration 
of  Parliament ;  and  certainly  never  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  or 
to  the  General  Court  of  Bank  Proprietors. 

May  we  not  then  extract  a  beneficial  idea  from  the  transactions 
of  former  periods,  in  the  history  of  the  Bank  of  England  ?  Instead 
of  demanding  from  the  Court  of  Directors  a  distribution  of  our 
trading  capital  in  thd  shape  of  annual  bonuses,  would   it  not  be 
wiser  and  better  to  make  an  application  to  Parliament  for  power  to 
create  a  formal  and  regular  augmentation  of  our  capital  by  new 
subscriptions  (in  the  manner   accomplished  by  the  7th  of  Anne^ 
chap.  7)  ?    By  such   an  arrangement   our    acknowledged  capital 
might  be  rendered  commensurate  with  the  visible  exigencies  of  the 
present  times ;  and  the  fallacy  attending  our  usual  mode  of  de- 
claring dividends  might  be  completely  avoided.     It  would  enable 
us  to  merge  the  sum  of  the  trading  capital  in  the  new  subscrip- 
tions )  and,  by  consolidating  the  whole  with  the  sum  of  the  per- 
manent loan  to  Government,  the  dividends  might  afterwards  be 
declared  on  the  aggregate  amount ;  and,  of  course,  distributed  ac- 
cording to  the  respective  interests  of  every  Proprietor  in  the  grand 
capital  so  to  be  created.     The  declaration  of  our  dividends  would 
then  approximate  the  truth :  and  we   should  not  have  the  mere 
appearance  of  dividing  annually  ten  pounds  per  qent.  on  our  stocky 
when,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  only  seven  pounds  and  ten  shillings 
per  cent.     For  you  will  find  that  a  dividend,  at  this  latter  rate,  on 
our  actual  capital,  as  it  appeared  to  Parliament,  in  the  Reports  of 
the  respective  Committees  of  the  two  Houses  in  1797,  is  nearly 
the  same  as  a  dividend  of  ten  pounds  per  cent,  on  the  sum  of  our 
stock  advanced  on  permanent  loan,  as  aforesaid,  to  the  Govern- 
ment.    But  if  the  formal  addition  to  the  recorded  capital  were  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  cancelling  of  Exchequer  bills  (as  in  the  7th 
of  Anne),  the  Governor  and  Directors  would  probably  think  it 
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advisable  not  to  deviate  from  the  precedent  in  that  Act ;  but, 
remembering  the  possible  wants  of  our  establishment,  to  keep  the 
new  capital)  if  possible^  redeemable  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would 
be  if  it  were  to  continue  in  the  shape  of  Exchequer  bills ;  and 
alsO|  in  the  event  of  the  capital,  so  much  enlarged,  appearing,  at 
imy  future  period,  to  be  more  than  the  business  of  the  Bank  and 
the  public  exigencies  may  then  require,  to  have  it,  in  such  case, 
legally  divisible,  under  the  resolution  of  a  General  Court,  among 
the  several  Proprietors,  <^  in  their  private  and  personal  capacities, 
according  to  their  respective  parts,  shares,  and  interests  therein. 
But  this  matter  is  fit  for  discussion  only  in  the  Court  of  Directors, 
whose  <<  skill  and  understanding"  entitle  them  to  our  implicit 
confidence,  and  with  whose  management,  I  am  persuaded,  we 
ought  all  to  be  abundantly  satisfied ;  for  it  has  exalted  our  esta- 
blishment to  the  hig^iest  degree  of  credit,  and  giyen  us  to  believe 
in  its  permanent  prosperity. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be 

A  Proprietor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 

D.  B.  PAYNE. 


Zjindotiy  Feb.  5,  1816. 
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XT  was  the  wish  of  the  person,  who  spoke  the  Oration,  at 
the  ceremony  of  laying  the  first  stone  of  the  London  Institu- 
tion, for  the  diffusion  of  science  and  literature,  to  prefix  to 
this  publication  of  it,  a  succinct  Historical  Account  of  Com- 
merce, from  the  Macedonian  conquest,  to  the  present  time  ; 
and  to  shew' the  constant  exchange  of  services,  between  conu 
merce  and  literature,  during  this  period.  The  present  accom- 
plishment of  this  design,  being  incompatible  with  his  profes* 
sional  duties,  he  begs  leave  to  supply  it  in  a  very  limited  degree^ 
by  the  following  Extracts,  principally  taken  from  his  work 
entitled  ^'  A  Succinct  History  of  the  Geographical  and  Poli» 
tical  Revolutions  of  the  Empire  of  Germany,  or  the  Princi- 
pal States,  which  composed  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne^ 
from  his  Coronation  in  800,  to  its  Dissolution  in  1 806,  with 
some  account  of  the  Genealogies  of  the  Imperial  House  of 
Hapsburgh,  and  of  the  Sjix  Secular  Electors  of  Germany  ; 
and  of  Roman,  German,  French  and  English  Nobility,  "— • 
I  W6L  8vo. 
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These  Extracts  may  be  found  to  give  a  short  view  of  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  Europe  and  Asia,  from  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  till  the  taking  of  Constantino- 
ple by  Mahomet  II :  2dly,  Of  the  Commercial  History  of 
Venice  ;  3dly,  Genoa;  4thly,  The  Lombards  ;  5th [y,  Flo- 
rence ;  6thly,  The  Hanse-towns ;  and  7thly,  The  Nether- 
lands. 

L—  The  greatest  commercial  project,  ever  planned,  was 
th^  design  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  effect  a  regular  mer- 
cantile intercourse  between  the  eastern  and  western  divisi- 
ons of  the  then  known  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  fix  its  nor- 
thern emporium  near  the  confluence  of  the  Jumna  and 
the  Ganges,  and  its  southern,  at  Alexandria.  After  the 
death  of  that  monarch,  Seleucus  made  himself  master  of 
the  Persian  Empire,  and  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  secu- 
red Egypt.  Under  each,  the  comfnerce  with  the  east  was  so 
successfully  pursued,  that,  even  with  China,  a  considerable 
trade  was  carried  on,  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  principal 
article  of  it  was  silk. 

On  land,  this  commerce  was  managed  by  caravans: 
some  took  a  northern,  others,  a  southern  route.  The  for- 
mer passed  through  the  Great  Desert,  Kashgar,  Samarcand, 
and  the  northern  limits  of  Persia,  into  Syria,  where  they 
were  met  by  the  Merchants  of  Europe.  The  whole  jour- 
ney took  up  243  days  ;  but  a  great  proportion  of  the  com- 
inodity  was  purchased,  on  its  passage,  by  the  Merchants  of 
Nisibis  and  Armenia.  The  southern  route  led  the  caravans, 
through  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  to  the  Merchants  of 
Europe,  who  met  them  in  the  Guzzerat. 

The  trade  by  sea  was  carried  on  in  ships,  which  sailed 
from  the  Eastern  ports  of  China,  to  Malacca  and  Achem, 
the  Promontory  of  Sumatra ,  and,  sometimes  to  CeylcMi,  die 
Taproband  of  the  Antients.  There,  they  were  met  by  die 
mercantile  fleets,  which  sailed  from  the  Persian  Giilpb  and 
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the  adjacent  countries ;  and  these  transmitted  the  freights 
to  the  Ports  of  Europe. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  Silk  worms  were 
introduced  into  Europe. 

This  was  not  the  only  instance  of  his  attention  to  Com- 
merce. A  general  encouragement  of  it  was  one  of  the  few 
laudable  parts  of  his  character ;  and  the  same  remark  may 
be  applied  to  several  of  his  successors.  The  eflFects  of  Com- 
merce in  civilizing  and  enriching  a  nation,  are  perhaps  no 
where  so  discernible,  as  in  this  period  of  the  history  of  the 
Byzantine  emperors.  Many  of  their  fairest  provinces  were 
wrested  from  them,  and  almost  all  were  ravaged  by  the  bar* 
barians.  The  Government  was  uniformly  feeble  and 
oppressive,  its  Ministers  uniformly  ignorant  and  cruel, 
and  the  country  continually  divided  into  factions.  Still,  a 
considerable  degree  of  commerce  remsdned  in  her  ;  and  in 
consequence  of  it,  so  much  of  Art,  of  Science  and  of  Lite- 
rature was  preserved  at  Constantinople,  as  gave  it  an  air  of 
elegance  and  even  of  magnificence.  This  astonished  the 
crusaders.  "  O  what  a  vast  City,  "  says  one  of  their  histo- 
rians, as  he  is  translated  by  Dr.  Robertson,  (Hist,  of 
Charles  V.  vol.  I.  Note  xiv.),  "  is  Constantinople,  and  how 
beautiful !  How  many  Monastwies  are  there  in  it,  and  how 
many  Palaces,  built  with  wonderful  art !  How  many 
Manufactories  are  there  in  the  city,  amazing  to  behold ! 
It  would  be  astonishing  to  relate  how  it  abounds  with  all 
good  things,  with  gold,  silver,  and  stuffs  of  various  kind  : 
for,  every  hour,  ships  arrive  in  its  port,  laden  with  all 
things  necessary  for  the  use  of  man.  "  "  The  Crusa- 
ders, "  says  another  historian,  as  he  also  is  translated  by 
the  same  Author,  "could  not  have  believed  that  there  was 
a  city  so  beautiful  and  so  rich  in  the  whole  world.  When 
they  viewed  its  high  walls,  its  lofty  towers,  its  rich  palaces, 
its  superb  churches,  all  appeared  so  great,  that  they  could 
have  formed  no  conception  of  this  sovereign  city,  unless 
they  had  seen  it  with  their  own  eyes." — Such  were  the 
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salutary  effects  of  commerce,  even  in  a  falling  empire,  and 
under  a  vicious  and  oppressive  government. 

11.  The  wealth  and  elegance,  which  Commerce  thus  in- 
troduced into  Constantinople,  were  diffused  over  the  ad- 
jacent provinces,  and  even  reached  her  Italian  Territories 
— But,  from  another  cause,  a  state  was  now  forming  on  the 
northernmost  shores  of  the  Hadriatic ;  the  wisdom  and  acti- 
vity of  whose  government  were  soon  to  place  them  at  the 
head  of  European  commerce. 

The  Veneti  of  the  Romans,  occupied  a  territory  which 
stretched  from  the  Addua  on  the  west,  to  the  confines  of 
Fannonia  on  the  east, — the  space  between  the  Rhaetian  and 
Julian  Alps,  and  the  Po.    Modem  Venice  owes  its  origin  to 
the  invasion  of  Attila  in  457,  which  drove  several  iamilies 
of  Aquileia,  Padua  and  the  adjacent  country,  into  a  cluster 
of  numerous   islands,  which  lie  in  the  extremity  of  the 
Hadriatic  gulph,  and  are  separated  by  shallow  waters  from 
the  continent.    Insensibly,   something  of  a  federal  unioa 
was  established  among  them  ;  and,  in  the  twelve  principal 
islands,  twelve  judges  were  annually  elected ;  these,  in  697> 
were  superseded  by  a  chief,  called  a  duke  or  doge,  who 
was  chosen  for  life,  and  enjoyed  sovereign  power.    He  wai 
elected  by  a  general  assembly  of  the  people.    At  first,  all 
the  public  concerns  of  the  republic   were  subject  to  the 
controul  of  that  assembly.    In  1 1 72,  a  great  council  was  es- 
tablished, which  insensibly  drew  to  it  the  whole  administr^ 
tion  of  affairs.    It  was  chosen  out  of  the  body  of  the  peopk^ 
by  twelve  tribunes,  elected  for  that  purpose  at  a  geneial 
meeting.     In  1298,  the  council  was  made  hereditary.  A 
conspiracy  in  1310,  to  restore  the  antient  form  of  govefii* 
ment,  gave  rise  to  an  appointment  of  twelve  commissioneff 
to  discover  its  secret  accomplices.  That  appointmenti  under 
the  appellation  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  was,  soon  aAtfi 
made  permanent.   In  this  form,  till  the  late  revdotioib  ^ 
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government  of  Venice  continued.   It  was  a  pur  end    sev 
aristocracy  :— 4he  council  was  omnipotent,  the  doge,  almost 
a  pageant,  the  people,  quite  a  cipher. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  enice  be- 
came generally  known  in  Europe,,  by  her  extensive  an  c  1 
crative  trade  with  the  sovereign  princes  and  states  of  Italy, 
Germany,  Greece  and  Egypt.  From  a  merchant,  she  be- 
came, like  our  own  East  India  Company,  a  conqueror  :  by 
degrees,  she  turned  her  factories  into  fortresses,  and  by 
conquest  or  treaty,  made  herself  mistress  of  many  towns 
and  ports  of  Dalmatia,  Albania,  and  the  Morea,  and  of  the 
ttlands  of  Candia,  Corf&,  and  Cephalonia,  in  the  Archipe- 
lago. 

Having  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  famous  League  of 
Lombardy,  in  support  of  Pope  Alexander  HI,  his  Holiness, 
in  testimony  of  his  gratitude  to  her,  conferred  on  her  the 
Seignory  of  the  Hadriatic  sea.  This  gave  rise  to  the  sin- 
gular and  splendid  ceremony  of  the  Doge's  marrying  the 
Sea,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension,  by  throwing  into  it 
his  ring,  as  a  symbol  of  their  Espousal. 

With  equal  success,  but  perhaps  without  equal  wisdom, 
Venice  afterwards  extended  her  conquests  over  a  conside- 
rable part  of  the  adjoining  continent  of  Italy.  They  often 
proved  to  her  a  source  of  dispute  and  war,  and  drained 
her  of  the  wealth,  which  she  received  from  the  sea. 

Of  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  Venice,  during  the 
rdgn  of  her  prosperity,  the  following  account  is  given  by 
the  elegant  and  nervous  pen  of  Doctor  Robertson,  (His- 
torical Disquisitions  concerning  Antient  India,  p.  130). 
•*  The  revenues  of  the  republic,  as  well  as  the  wealth  amas- 
sed by  individuals,  exceeded  whatever  was  elsewhere  known. 
ki  the  magnificence  of  their  houses,  the  richness  of  fur- 
ititure,  in  profusion  of  plate,  and  in  every  thing  which  con- 
urBMited  ather  towards  elegance  or  parade  in  their  mode 
of  living,— the  nobles  of  Venice  surpassed  the  state  of  the 
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greatest  monarch  beyond  the  Alps.-*-Nor  was  all  this  the 
display  of  an  inconsiderate  dissipation,  it  was  the  natural 
consequence  of  successful  industry,  which,  having  accumu- 
lated wealth  with  ease,  is  entitled  to  enjoy  it  in  splendor. " 
—About  the  year  1420,  (lb.  Note  50),  "  the  naval  force 
of  the  republic  consisted  of  3,000  trading  vessels  of  vari- 
ous dimensions,  on  board  of  which  were  employed  17,000 
sailors  :  of  300  ships  of  greater  force,  manned  with  8,000 
sailors :  and  of  45  large  galleasses  or  carracks,  navigated 
by  1 1 ,000  sailors.  In  public  and  private  arsenals,  16,000 
carpenters  were  employed.** 

It  was  during  this  height  of  her  glory,  that  Sannazar  ad^ 
dressed  to  her  the  celebrated  verses, — 

"  Viderat  Iladriacis  Vtnetam  Neptunus  in  undls 

**  Slare  Urbem,  et  toto  ))onere  jura  Mari : 
*^  Nunc  milii  Turpcias,  quantum  via  Jupiter,  arcea 

^'  Objice,  et  ilia  tui   maeniu  Martis,  ait: 
"  Si  Pelijgo  Tiber im  prafers, — Urbcm  aspice  utramque : 

^'  Illain  homines  dices,  banc  posuisse  Deum.** 

With  a  liberality  equally  honourable  to  the  poet  and  the 
patrons,  the  Senate  of  Venice  presented  the  poet  with  one 
hundred  Crowns  of  Gold  for  every  verse. 

To  this  splendid  state  of  prosperity,  the  new  system  of 
commerce,  introduced  into  Europe,  inconsequence  of. the 
discovery  of  Ameiica,  and  the  opening  of  a  direct  course  of 
navigation  to  the  East  Indies,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
were  fetal.  From  that  time,  Venice  declined ;  but  though 
shorn  of  her  beams,  she  preserved  a  dignified  indepea- 
dence,  and  some  rays  of  her  antient  glory  played  round 
her,  till  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  consigned  her  to  Aus* 
tria. 

It  is  observable  that  the  two  first  classes  of  the  nobility  of 
this  Commercial  Island,  produce  a  pedigree^  supported  by 
certain  and  positive  evidence^  of  more  remote  antiquity,  than 
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any  sovereign,  or  any  private  family.  The  certain  pedigrees 
of  the  Houses  of  Guelph,  Savoy,  Lorraine,  Hohenzollem 
and  Baden  reach  no  higher,  than  the  eleventh  century  ; 
the  pedigree  of  the  House  of  Capet,  equally  certain,  and 
more  remarkable,  as  it  uniformly  consists  of  males  through 
males,  without  a  single  female  descent,  extends  to  the  ninth. 
But  the  first  class  of  the  Venetian  nobles  is  of  a  much  high- 
er date.  It  is  composed  of  the  Contarini,  Morosini,  Gnu 
denigi,  Baduari,  Tripoli,  Micheli,  Sanudi,  Memmi,  Faiieri, 
Dandoli,  Polani  and  Barrozi, — twelve  families,  that  lineally  " 
descend  from  the  twelve  tribunes,  who  elected  the  first 
Doge,  in  697  ;— and  of  four  other  families, — the  Justiniani, 
Cornari,  Bragadini  and  Bembi,  who  signed,  with  the 
fcrmer,  the  act  of  foundation  of  the  great  church  of  St 
George  Major,  in  the  year  800. 

III. — The  Genoese  imitated,  and,  at  one  time,  rivalled 
the  Venetians  in  trade  and  conquest.  They  established  fac- 
tories at  CafFa,  in  the  Tauric  Chersonesus :  at  Asoph,  on  the 
mouth  of  the  Don  ;  at  Smyrna,  and  in  the  suburbs  of  Con- 
stantinople. They  conquered  the  islands  of  Scio,  Mitelenc 
and  Tenedos ;  the  kings  of  Cyprus  were  tributary  to  them : 
and  they  reached  the  East  Indies  before  the  Venetians. 

It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  Venice  and  Genoa,if  a  spirit  of  rivalship  had  not  been 
carried  on  between  them  too  far:  and  the  former  had  confined 
her  enterprises  in  the  Mediterranean  to  its  eastern,  and  the 
latter  to  its  western  coasts.  But  in  1 376  they  broke  out  into 
open  war  :  At  first,  the  Genoese  were  successful,  and  once 
•rfireatened  Venice  with  total  destruction  :  buf,  the  superior 
\risdom  and  firmness  of  the  Venetians  prevailed  ;  and,  at 
the  sea  fight  at  Chiozza,  gave  the  Genoese  a  total  over-'  - 
throw.  The  Venetians  acquired  by  it,  the  complete  com- 
mand  of  the   Hadriaric,  the  Archipelago,  and   almost  the 
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whole  of  the  Mediterranean.  From  that  time,  Genoa  dates 
her  decline.  The  politics  of  the  Genoese  have  always  fluc- 
tuated : — with  some  intervals  of  rational  liberty,  under  the 
forms  of  her  old  constitution,  Genoa,  in  general,  has  been 
either  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  or  subject  to  die  Dukes  of  Mif 
Ian,  the  Kings  of  France,  or  the  Marquises  of  Montfi^ratf 
Her  misfortunes  have  been  equally  owing  to  the  turbulent 
disposition  of  the  people,  and  the  contentions  of  her  great  6- 
xnilies,  the  Dorias,  Spinolas^  Grimaldi,  Fiesqui,  Adomi,  2fA 
Fregosi. 

IV.— By  the  defeat  of  the  Genoese,  the  manufacture  of 
Silk,  and  the  import  trade  from  the  Indies  and  Arabia,  be^ 
came  fixed  at  Venice.  From  Venice,  the  Lombards  became 
Ae  carriers  of  it  into  the  Northern  Markets  of  Europe^ 
Many  privileges  and  exemptions  were  granted  to  them  by 
the  sovereigns  of  the  north  ;  and  in'  consequence  of  their 
carrying  trade,  they  became  masters  of  the  coin  in  Europe. 
Letters  of  Exchange  were  first  used  by  the  Jews  to  guard 
their  property  from  the  vexations,  by  which  they  were  con- 
tinually harrassed.  The  Lombards  improved  upon  theigy 
and  established  the  banking  system.  For  a  long  time,  it  V3|l 
engrossed  by  tliem,  and  the  Venetians.  In  124>6,  Pope  Ii^ 
nocent  IV.  deposited  at  Venice  25,000  marks  of  silver^  to 
be  remitted  to  the  Merchants  of  Frankfort,  to  be  jpsud  oyer 
by  them  to  the  Anti-Emperor,  Henry  of  Raspo.  In  ia07f 
our  Edward  I.  granted  leave  to  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  to  di99^ 
foy  letters  of  exchange,  the  money  which  the  see  of  Roflne 
received  from  England.     (Rymer,  T.  L  p.  4.  p.  69.) 

V. — Florence  was  included  in  the  celebrated  donatioa  si 
the  countess  Mocthildis  to  the  popes.  The  validity  of  this 
donation  was  contested  by  the  emperors,  and  Florence  spb- 
mitted  to  them.  But  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteendi 
century,  she  threw  oft'  their  yoke  in  consequence  of  the  ^• 
ranny  of  Frederick  II.  For  a  century  after  that  event,  the 
was  prosperous  and  happy  under  twelve  magistrates,  chosen 
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out  of  the  general  body  of  the  people  and  called  Ancients. 
Dfesensions  then  arose  among  the  citizens,  which  ended  in 
Ute  usurpation  of  the  Medici.  From  that  time,  the  histo* 
ry  of  Florence  is  familiar  to  every  reader.  The  Florentines 
Conquered  many  cities  in  Tuscany,  and  finally  annexed 
Hfia,  already  weakened  by  the  Genoese,  to  their  territory. 
They  traded  extensively,  in  the  East,  and  carried  on  a  coo- 
fliderable  inland  commerce :  but  the  commerce  of  Florence^ 
JSke  that  of  Venice,  was  ruined  by  the  discovery  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

It  is  observable  that  no  mercantile  fiimily  has  attained  so 
li^h  a  degree  of  elevation,  as  the  House  of  Medici.  They 
became  Sovereigns  of  Florence ;  many  of  them  married  into 
royal  families,  and  by  females,  the  present  House  of  Bour^ 
ton  and  other  monarchal  families  descend  from  them. 

VI. — The  Hanse  Towns  were  originally  a  confederacy 
<^  towns,  which,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  united  in  alliance 
for  the  mutual  support  and  encouragement  of  their  coi&- 
merce.  The  confederacy  was  first  set  on  foot  by  the  city  of 
Bremen,  and  other  seaport  towns  in  Livonia.  The  advantir 
ges,  which  they  derived  from  the  confederacy,  attracted  to  it 
ether  trading  towns.  At  one  time,  the  confederacy  reck- 
<Mied  eighty  :  they  were  divided  into  four  classes  ;  the  Van- 
dalk,  over  which  Lubec  presided,  comprised  the  towns  on 
the  Baltic,  between  Hamburg  and  Pomerania :  the  Rhena- 
Ma,  over  which  Cologne  presided,  comprised  the  towns  on 
die  Rhine:  the  Saxon,  over  which  Brunswick  presided, 
comprised  the  towns  in  Saxony  and  Westphalia :  the  Prus- 
rian,  over  which  Dantzick  presided,  contained  the  towns  of 
Prussia  and  Livonia. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Lubec  was 
considered  as  the  head  of  the  Hanseatic  towns :  the  archives 
«f  the  confederacy  were  kept,  and  its  general  assemblies 
were  held  in  that  town. 
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The  league  possessed  factories  and  warehouses  at  Bruges, 
for  their  trade  with  Flanders ;  at  London  for  thdr  trade 
with  England  ;  at  Novogorod  for  their  trade  with  Russia ; 
.  and  at  Bergen,  for  their  trade  with  Norway. 

Originally,  the  only  objects  of  the  Hanseatic  confederacy 
were  to  secure  their  commerce  against  pirates  and  plunder- 
ers, and  to  extend  it  by  peaceable  and  friendly  communica- 
tions.   They  conveyed  to  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  the 
hemp,  flax,  timber  for  shipping,  skins,  leather,  and  other 
commodities  of  its  northern  growth  j  and  returned  to  the 
north,  laden  w^ith  fiuits,  wines,  drugs,  silks,  and  other  com- 
modities of  its  southern  growth.  In  the  course  of  time,  they 
ose  to  such  a  degree  of  power,  as  to  engage  in  treaties  with 
sovereigns,  and  even  to  carry  on  oflFensive  and  defensive  wars. 
This   raised   general  jealousy  ;    and   the  kings  of  France, 
Spain  and  Denmark,  and  several   states   of  Italy,  forbad 
their  towns  to  continue  members  of  the  confederacy.  Upon 
this,  the  Teutonic    Hansetowns  restricted  the  confederacy 
to  Germany,  and  distributed    it   under   four  metropolitan 
towns,  Lubec,  Cologne,  Brunswick  and  Dantzick.     Bruns* 
wick  and  Cologne  afterwards  separated  from  them  ;  seve- 
ral towns  followed  their  example  ;  so  that,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  confederacy  was  almost 
wholly  confined  to    the  towns  of  Hamburgh,  Lubec  and 
Bremen.  They  retained  the  appellation  of  Hanseatic  towns, 
and  claimed  the  former  privileges.    Under  the  appelladcm 
of  Hansetowns  they  were  recognized   at  the  peace  of  Ut- 
recht in  1715,  and,  at  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Indemnity 
in  1805}— almost  the  last  moment  of  their  political  exist- 
ence. 

VII.— The  Hanse  towns  were  robbed  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  trade  by  the  Netherlands,  for  centuries* 
these  enjoyed,  almost  exclusively,  the  commerce  of  dothy 
cotton,  camlets  and  tapestry.  In  exchange,  they  received 
raw  wool  firom  England ;  silk,  spices,  and  the  other  pro- 
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lucrion  of  the  Levant,  from  the  Italians.  The  weakh  and 
splendor  of  the  commercial  towns  in  that  country  in  the 
aera  of  their  prosperity,  placed  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy, 
their  sovereigns,  on  a  level  with  the  greatest  monarchs,  and 
mabled  their  principal  merchants  to  display  such  magnifi- 
cence in  their  dress,  their  buildings,  and  their  mode  of 
living,  as  excited  the  envy  of  the  noblest  princes  of  Europe, 

Bruges  was  their  capital. — ^In  IS  10,  it  contained  sixty- 
eight  companies  of  traders  and  artificers  ;  insurances  and 
letters  of  change  were  in  common  use. 

Doctor  Robertson  (in  his  Historical  Disquisition,  p. 
239),  mentions,  that,  in  the  year  1301,  Joanna  of  Navarre, 
the  wife  of  Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  France,  having  been 
some  days  in  Bruges,  was  so  much  struck  with  its  grandeur 
and  wealth,  and  particularly  with  the  splendid  appearance 
of  the  citizens*  wives,  that  she  was  moved  by  female  envy 
io  exclaim  with  indignation,  ^^  I  thought  that  I  had  been 
the  only  queen  here,  but  I  find  that  there  are  many  hun- 
dreds more.  '*  Few  persons  have  seen,  without  surprise, 
die  long  and  splendid  line  of  towns  between  Ostend  and 
Liege.  When  we  consider,  that  they  have  survived  their 
commerce  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  we  may  form 
lome  notion  of  the  general  populousness  and  magnificence 
of  the  territory  and  its  inhabitants  in  the  day  of  their 
prosperity. 

In  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  the  Emperor  Maximi- 
lian, Bruges  was  deprived  of  a  considerable  part  of  its 
trade,  and  from  that  time,  the  city  of  Antwerp  took  the 
lead  in  commerce  ;  but  taxes  and  imprudent  regulations  in- 
sensibly undermined  the  general  trade  of  the  Netherlands  ; 
and  the  wise  policy  of  Edward  the  Third  attracted  almost 
the  whole  of  its  woollen  trade  to  England. 

This  leads  to  the  commercial  history  of  England,  a  sub- 
ject familiar  to  all  our  readers,  and  naturally  closes  this 
introductory  attempt. 

NO- XIV.        Pam.  VOL.Vll.  ^i^ 
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On  the  fourth  of  last  November,  the  interesting  ceremony  of  lay* 
ing  the  first  stone  of  this  learned  institution  took  place,  on  a  part 
of  a  spacious  piece  of  ground  in  Moorfields,  which  has  been  pur* 
chased  for  it  of  the  City.  The  Lord  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  some  of  the 
Aldermen,  Lord  Carrington,  President  of  the  Institution,  George 
Hibbert,  Esq.  the  late  President,  the  Vice-Presidents,  Managers, 
Secretary,  Visitors,  Stewards,  and  other  Office-bearers,  a  very  nu- 
merous body  of  Proprietors,  the  Chamberlain  of  the  City,  Masters 
and  Wardens  of  Various  Companies,  the  Committee  of  Trustees  ibr 
Gresham  College,  and  the  heads  of  the  public  Schools  of  the  Cityi 
together  with  other  gentlemen  of  the  first  distinction,  met  at  ik 
City  of  London  Tavern  at  half  past  two  o'clock  ;  and,  as  soon  as  they 
were  duly  arranged,  went  in  procession,  preceded  by  a  band  of 
music,  and  accompanied  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  through  ComhiDi 
Cheapside,  Old  Jewry,  Coleman-street,  and  Fore-street,  to  Moor* 
fields. 

The  procession  commenced  at  three  o'clock,  and  reached  tk 
ground  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  afterwards. 

The  ceremony  was  opened  by  Sir  William  Blizard,  one  of  die 
Vice-Presidents,  who,  having  previously  enquired  of  Mr.  Bioob 
the  Architect,  informed  the  president,  that  every  thing  was  retdf* 
The  Secretary  then  delivered  to  the  president,  a  vellum  scroll,  wilH 
an  Inscription  in  Latin,  containing  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  and 
object  of  the  institution,  and  the  names  of  the  digmtarieSy  andbotf' 
of  management,  under  whose  auspices  and  superintMidaaoei  tk 
plan  has  beea  accomplished. 
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At  the  desire  of  the  President  the  Inscription  was  read  by  the 
Rer*  John  Russell,  M.  A.  Master  of  the  Charter-house  School,  by 
whom  it  was  composed : — it  is  expressed  as  follows  : 
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The  scroU,  wioth  rarious  gold  and  silver  coins,  and  specimens  of 
the  best  medab  of  the  present  times,  were  then  put  into  a  strong 
^S8  bottle,  and  deposited  in  a  cavity  prepared  in  the  stone,  which 
vrm  aftenHrards  covered  with  a  brass  plate  on  which  a  copy  of  the 
itItM  inscription  is  engraven.  A  range  of  hustings,  prepared  for 
the  occasion,  was  crowded  by  an  assemblage  of  ladies. 

The  NoUe  President  requested  the  Lord  Mayolr  to  lay  the  first 
iCDAe  I  who  assented,  and  addressed  the  spectators  in  the  follow- 
ing words; 
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«  Called  upon,  as  I  am,  to  the  very  honourable  and  important 
office  of  laying  the  first  stone  of  an  edifice,  which  is  intended  to  be 
the  repository  of  Uterature  and  science,  I  cannot  be  insensible  to 
the  high  distinction  thus  conferred  upon  me  by  his  Lordship ;  nor 
can  I  be  silent  on  such  a  subject,  during  such  a  ceremony.    To 
dilate  minutely  in  detail  on  all  the   advantages  and  benefits  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  great  work  in  which  we  are  now  engaged, 
is  not  suited  either  to  the  time  or  place  : — That  will  be  the  interest- 
ing business  of  a  learned  professor,  on  our  return.  It  is  in  my  pro- 
vince, however,  to  say  a  word  or  two  generally  on  the  subject.    It 
is  gratifying  to  reflect,  that  we  live  in  an  age,  which  has  projected 
and  thus  begun  the  glorious  work  of  introducing  science  and  lite- 
rature into  this  emporium  of  the  World ; — ^that  the  various  sources 
of  knowledge  and  mental  acquirement  will  here  be  opened  for  the 
instruction  and  relaxation  of  the  youth  of  this  great  city ; — that 
they  will   here  be  invited  to  the  contemplation  of  the  interesting 
laws  of  Nature  and  Providence  ;— of  the  Animal,  Mineral,  and 
Vegetable  World  ;— of  Chemistry,   Mathematics,  Mechanics,  and 
Optics  J  to  every  range  of  Classical  Erudition, — ^in  short,  to  tbe 
acquirement  of  every  information, which  can  accomplish  the  scholar, 
adorn  the  mind,  or  regulate  the  passions  !     These  surely  sure  consi- 
derations of  great  and  vital  importance. — ^That  objections  have  been 
raised  against  the  introduction  of  this  sort  of  education  into  a  com- 
mercial city,  as  befitting  only  the  seats  of  learning  and  the  acade- 
mic grove,  cannot  be  denied  \  but,  it  is  now  too  late  to  listen  to 
such  objections.     To  contend  for  the  extension  of  intellectual  ac- 
quirement is  now  unnecessary.    The  world  has  proved  its  convic- 
tion of  this  point,  by  the  part  every  where  taken  in  pouring  instruc- 
tion into  the  infant  mind,  wherever  and  as  far  as  it  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving it.     I  would,  therefore,  ask,  can  any  stronger  symptom  of 
barbarism  be  produced,  than  the  opinion  that  men  are  disqualified 
by  genius  and  literature  for  employments  which  imply  the  direcdon 
and  benefit  of  other  men  ?    The  productive   power  of  man  is  his 
invention,  not  his  strength ;  and  it  is  from  the  glorious  and  inces- 
sant conflict  of  intellect,  that  the  best  and  noblest  monuments  of 
Genius  are  produced.      Paterculus  has  well  said  ^^AUi  samiatio 
Ifigema.^*   The  work  now  conun«nced  will  therefore  be  devotftil 
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looked  to  for  the  happiest  results  in  the  progress  of  Literature  and 
Science,  for  the  benefit  of  this  great  commercial  city.  May  then 
our  great  City  of  London  henceforth  cherish  those  things !  May 
her  Mural  Crown,  now  only  designating  protection,  dominion,  and 
Strength,  be  enriched  by  science,  decked' with  her  gems  of  intellec- 
tual light !  May  her  happy  shores  be  the  acknowledged  abode  of 
the  Muses  as  they  are  of  the  Graces  I  May  Commerce  and  Litera- 
ture be  the  twin  offspring  of  her  care,  nursed  as  it  were  in  one  cra- 
dle, trained  together  in  the  same  pursuits,  entwined  in  friendship, 
and  uniting  their  strength  for  the  glory  of  the  Empire,  the  stability 
of  the  Throne,  the  perpetuity  of  our  glorious  Constitution,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  People !  And  may  the  blessing  of  Almighty 
God  rest  upon  the  work,  that  in  future  times,  when  all  of  us 
shall  be  mute,  and  most  of  us  forgotten,  this  Edifice  may  be  the 
glory  of  our  children's  children,  and  the  lasting  union  of  Commerce 
and  Literature  in  this  city,  be  the  happy  means  of  making  her  mer- 
chants, in  their  education  and  in  their  success,  Princes,  and  her 
Traffickers  the  truly  honourable  of  the  earth.  " 

The  Lord  Mayor  then  took  the  silver  trowel  that  was  prepared 
for  him,  and  proceeded  to  the  masonic  labour  of  laying  the  Stone. 

After  the  completion  of  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  the  procession 
returned  through  an  innumerable  crowd  that  had  collected  on  the 
occasion,  to  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  to  hear  the  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress. The  spacious  and  elegant  room  of  the  tavern  was  brilliantly 
lighted  up  and  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  was  already  thronged 
inth  genteel  company  of  both  sexes.  The  Lord  Mayor,  the  Noble 
President,  Sheriffs,  &c.  and  the  various  Officers  of  the  Institution^ 
having  taken  their  seats,  the  Address  was  delivered  by  Charles 
Butler,  esq.  Barrister  at  Law,  the  standing  counsel  to  the  Establish- 
oient. 
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Mt  lord  mayor» 

Mt  Lord  CARRINGTON,  President  of  the  London  Instito- 

TION, 

And  Gentlemen, 

Every  person^  who  heard  the  elo^juent  and  dignified  address  of 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  his  placing  the  Tlrst  Stoae 
of  the  I^ondon  Institution,  must  join  me  in  regretting  that^  to  his 
many  other  attentions  to  the  Institution^  His  Lordship  does  not 
add  that  of  addressing  you,  on  your  return  from  the  interestiiig 
ceremony.  This,  the  managers  of  the  Institution  have  deured  of 
me ;  and,  in  obedience  to  their  wishes,  I  now  request  your  attention 
to  a  few  words,  which  I  shall  offer  to  your  consideration^  on  die 
advantages  which  Science  and  Commerce  derive  from  each  odier. 
But  I  beg  leave  to  premise  what  I  shall  say  upon  it|  by  a  shor^  ^a 
count  of  the  formation  of  the  Institution,  and  the  news  of  ^^^tfh 
with  whom  the  design  of  it  originated. 

L —  About  ten  years  ago,  some  gentlemen  of  high  rank  uicoiB* 
merce,  and  distinguished  by  their  enlarged  and  cultiTa^ted  under* 
standings,  projected  the  Institution,  on  whose  account^  you  have 
this  day  been  convened.  Considering  the  mercantile  eminenee  of 
their  country ;  persuaded  that,  whatever  increases  the  splendooTi 
increases  equally  the  strength  and  activity  of  commerce,  and  con- 
templating the  example  of  almost  every  other  Euiopean  natioei 
they  thought  it  due  to  the  dignity  and  glory  of  the  Eippire,  thst 
her  Commerpial  Meti-opolis  should  be  graced  by  a  Literary  w/d 
Scientific  Institution,  on  a  liberal  and  extensive  plan.  They  judged, 
that  such  an  establishment  would  bring  Science  and  Commerce 
into  contact,  and  that,  by  their  approximation,  each  would  dnw 
forth  and  invigorate  whatever  there  might  be  of  latent  energy  or 
power  in  the  other. 

Under  this  impression,  they  submitted  their  views  to  the  ooiv 
sideration  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  solicited  the  co-opertfioii 
of  their  munificence.    The  design  was  universally  approved  j  and 
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a  subscription  of  about  70,0001.  immediately  raised,  within  the 
waUs  of  the  city  of  London,  and  her  commercial  environs.  The 
portion  of  land,  which  has  just  been  honoured  with  your  presence, 
was  purchased  from  the  corporation  of  London,  with  the  view  of  v 
erecting  upon  it  a  building,  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  Institu- 
on.  I  am  authorised  to  add,  that  the  gentlemen,  who  treated  with 
the  corporation  for  the  purchase  of  it,  speak,  in  high  terms,  of  the 
liberality  of  their  proceedings. 

Presuming  on  this  liberality,  and  addressing  myself  to  it,  may  I, 
^  unauthorised  individual,  intimate  an  humble  wish — (but  a  wish 
generally  entertained),— >that  some  arrangement  may  be  made  with 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  by  which  the  Gresham 
Lectures  shall  be  attached  to  the  London  Institution  \  and,  in 
conformity  to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham's  wise  and  beneficent  intentions, 
thus  made  really  and  actively  conducive  to  the  general  diflfusion  of 
Science  and  Literature.  This  must  be  the  wish  of  every  one,  to 
whom  these  are  dear ;  or  who  reverences  the  memory  of  the  vene- 
rable founder  of  the  lectures  \  or  wha  feels  the  respect  always  due 
to  the  ashes,  which  still  speak,  of  the  illustrious  dead. 

!!• — That  the  Union  of  Science  and  Conmierce   produces  pub- 
lic and  individual  happiness,  and  elevates,  in  the  rank  of  nations,  * 
the  countries  that  are  blessed  with  them,  would,  if  it  required 
proof,  be  better  shewn  by  history  than  argument. 

The  spacious  provinces,  which  now  compose  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire»  were  once  the  seat  of  Science  and  Commerce.  Then  they 
were  dignified  by  wisdom  and  valour  \  and,  for  a  long  time,  were 
the  fairest  portion  of  the  christian  world.  Of  their  Science  and 
Commerce  they  were  deprived  by  their  invaders ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  sunk  into  a  state  of  abject  misery,  which  no  tongue 
can  adequately  describe  : — Large  territories  dispeopled,  goodly 
cities  made  desolate,  sumptuous  buildings  become  ruins,  glorious 
temples  subverted  or  prostituted,  true  religion  discountenanced 
and  oppressed,  all  nobility- extinguished,  violence  and  rapine  exul- 
ting over  ally  and  leaving  no  security,  except  to  abject  minds  and 
nnlooked  on  poverty.'  Such  is  the  state  of  a  country,  which  hath 
lost  her  Commerce  and  Science.    Would  you  behold  a  country  in 

'  See  Sir  George  Sandys*  Account  of  (he  Ottomau  Empire. 
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the  full  possession  of  them  ? — Contemplate  your  own  : — ^thc  num- 
ber and  magnificence  of  her  cities,  the  high  state  of  her  agriculturei 
the  activity  of  her  manufactures,  the  easy  intercourse  between  all 
parts  of  the  nation  \  her  grand  foundations,  both  for  learning  and 
charity,  the  graceful  dignity  and  conciliating  ease  of  high  life,  the 
countless  decencies  of  the  middle  ranks,  the  cheerful  industry  of 
the  lowestf  tlie  general  veneration  for  the  constitution,  the  general 
obedience  to  law,  the  general  devotion  to  their  country. — Such  is 
England  !  If  it  be  enquired  by  what  means  she  hath  attained  this 
height  of  glory  and  prosperity,  much,  it  must  be  answered,  is 
owing  to  that  happy  union  of  Science  and  Commerce,  for  which, 
in  every  part  of  her  history,  she  has  been  eminently  distingui^ed. 
III. — ^Now,  Science  and  Commerce  are  mutually  dependent : 
Each  assists  the  other,  and  each  receives  from  the  other  a  liberal 

return. 

That  the  commercial  successes  of  a  nation,  tend  directly  to  pro- 
mote Literature,  the  Sciences,  and  the  Arts,  admits  of  no  doubt 
On  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  shall  do  little  more  than  appeal  to 
your  own  observations. 

In  the  course  of  last  summer,  many  of  you  have  visited  the 
scene  of  the  most  glorious  and  eventful  battle  that  modem  history 
has  to  record.  I  request  them  to  recollect  the  long  line  of  mag- 
nificent towns  in  Belgium,  through  which  they  passed,  in  their 
road  to  that  memorable  spot,  or  on  their  return ;  the  many  public 
edifices  of  exquisite  and  costly  architecture,  which  they  observed 
in  them,  and  the  numberless  paintings  and  works  in  marble,  gold, 
silver,  iron,  and  bronze^  with  which  these  abound. — ^I  beg  them  to 
recollect,  that,  during  two  hundred  years,  all  these  cities  have  been 
in  a  state  of  decline.  They  may  then  judge  what  they  were  in  the 
day  of  their  prosperity.  Now,  every  thing  which  I  have  mention^ 
ed,  was  raised*  or  collected  by  the  fostering  hand  of  Commerce. 
For,  until  the  imprudent  conduct  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
the  House  of  Austria  drove  Commerce  to  Amsterdam,  the  Nether- 
lands were  her  favorite  seat,  and  all  these  monuments  of  Art  and 
Science  owe  their  existence  to  the  commercial  acquisitions  and 
well  directed  munificence  of  the  Burghers  of  Bruges,  Gben^ 
Antwerp,  Bruxelles,  and  Louvaine.  The  Architecture,  Painting, 
and  Sculpture,  which  adorn  the  cities  between  the  Alps  and  Upper 
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Italy,  equally  owe  their  existence  to  the  Burghers  of  Lombardy. 

Had  it  not  been  for  her  Commerce,  Venice  would  never  have  had 

the  School  of  Painting  for  which  she  is  so  illustrious.     Had  not  the 

family  of  the  Medici,   afterwards  allied  to  so  many  royal  houses, 

and  the  parent  of  so  many  Sovereign  Princes,   been  successful 

merchants,   half,  perhaps,  of  the  precious  remains  of  antiquity, 

which  we  now  possess,  would   not   have  reached  us.     A  single 

ship,  freighted  with  spices,  brought  to  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  from  die 

East  and  Greece,  two  hundred   manuscripts,  eighty  of  them  of 

works  at  that   time  unknown  in  Europe.     Nor  should  we  forget 

the  Merchant-Kings,  to  whom,  as  the  best  managers  of  it  for  the 

public,  the  British  Nation  confides  her  East  Indian  Commerce.    It 

would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a   period  during  which  more  valu^ 

able  communications  have  been  made  to  the  learned  world  than 

that  which  has  elapsed  since   the  Institution  for  enquiring  into  the 

Antiquities  of  the  Arts,  Sciences,   and  Literature  of  Asia,  was 

established  in  Bengal.     Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  or  undervalue 

the  obligations,  which  Learning  and  Science  owe  to  the  Monarchs 

of  the  earth,  or  to  the  ranks  which  immediately  approach  them. 

To  these  much,  very  much,  do  Learning  and  Science  owe :  buty 

were  they  not  themselves  continually  enriched  by  the  commercial 

part  of  the  community,  scanty  indeed  would  be  their  means  of 

remunerating  or  encouraging  the  possessors  of  either. 

IV. — On  the  other  hand,  Science  has  ever  been  anctUari/  to  Com- 

tnerce.    Not  a  step  can  Conunerce  safely  take,  either  in  her  most 

simple  or  her  most  complex  operations,  unless  the  Sciences  of 

Number  and  Measure  attend  her.     Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 

that  many  even  of  those  rules, 

'*  Which  boys  can  read,  and  girls  can  understand,''  Pope. 

are  the  result  of  the  most  profound  and  laborious  investigation  $ 
and  that  the  midnight  lamp  has,  over  and  over  again,  been  lighted 
to  the  scientific  men,  by  whom  they  were  discovered. 

To  Navigation, — Commerce  almost  wholly  owes  her  existence. 
From  the  felling  of  the  tree  to  the  launch  of  the  ship,  and  from 
the  launch  of  the  ship  to  her  arrival  in  port,  every  thing  now  ap- 
pears to  be  reduced  to  rule ;  and  the  rules  appear  so  simple  in  their 
theory,  and  so  easy  in  their  application,  that  they  seem  to  be 
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carried  into  effect  by  a  kind  of  instinctiye  readiness,  and  a  process 
almost  mechanical.  But  to  form  these  rules,  apparently  so  simple 
and  so  easy,  the  minds  of  scientific  men  had  been  employed  for 
ages  on  the  most  extensive  and  abstruse  researches.  It  is  literally 
true  that,  in  the  circles  of  Art  or  Science,  there  is  scarcely  one 
which  has  not  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  ship-builder  or 
the  mariner.  In  those  lines  of  Trade  or  Commerce,  which  are 
employed  on  the  metallic  productions,  or  in  forming  or  compound- 
ing colours,  there  scarcely  is  a  process  which  the  workman  does 
not  owe  to  chemistry  ;  and  which  it  did  not  cost  the  chemist  the 
toil  of  years  to  discover.  When  the  drainer  of  a  marsh  uses  his 
Spiral  Pump,  he  avails  himself  of  a  process,  the  discovery  of 
which  was  thought  to  do  honour  to  one  of  the  most  renowned  of 
the  ancient  Mathematicians.  When  the  land  surveyor  measures  a 
field,  he  does  it  by  rules  laid  down  in  a  small  Greek  volume, 
which  appeared  240  years  before  Christ.  To  come  to  our  own 
country,  and  nearer  to  our  own  time,  the  Steam  Engine,  now  ap- 
plied to  so  many  useful  purposes,  and  every  day  discovering  new 
powers,  was  one  of  the  inventions,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First,  employed  the  learned  leisure  of  the  Marquis  of  Worces- 
ter. To  the  divine  mind  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  we  principally 
owe  the  Quadrant,  which,  with  Hadley's  name,  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  every  mariner. 

But,  to  prove  the  general  utility  of  Science  to  Commerce,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  travel  back  to  the  ancient  history  of  other  countries, 
or  the  former  history  of  our  own.  At  the  instant  I  am  speaking. 
Science  is  advancing  towards  us  with  an  invention,  which,  to  tfat 
latest  posterity,  will  prove  incalculably  beneficial  to  Humanity  in 
general,  and  to  Commerce  in  particular.  Tou  have  frequendy 
read  in  your  newspapers  of  the  horrid  efiects  of  the  firing  of  a 
■line*  A  very  recent  newspaper  has  given  an  account  of  such  a 
disaster.  Now, — ^within  these  few  weeks,  one  of  those  men,— * 
the  homines  cerUenarii^  as  they  were  called  by  Scaliger,  who  exist 
but  once  in  a  century,  but  who,  when  they  do  exist,  elevate  the 
country  in  which  they  were  bom,  and  even  the  age  in  which  they 
five,— our  illustrious  countryman.  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  has  dis» 
covered  a  process,  by  which  tl^s  evil  principle  of  aatinre  10  abso- 
lutely subdued,  and  all  possibility  of  danger  from  it  altogedier 
removed. 
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A  stronger  proof  of  the  utility  of  Science  cannot  be  required :— * 
Perhaps^  among  those  who  frequent,  or  who  may  soon  frequent, 
your  Library,  or  your  Chambers  of  Experiment^  there  may  be 
some,  whose  bosoms  are  pregnant  with  celestial  fire,  and  who 
only  want  the  facilities  of  acquiring  knowledge,  which  these  afibrd, 
to  become  like  that  great  man,  leaders  in  Science  and  benefactors 
to  Humanity ;  but  who,  without  these,  would  live  and  die  un- 
knowing, and  unknown.  What  a  satisfaction  it  must  be  to  the 
friends  of  the  London  Institution  to  call  forth  the  energies  of  such 
a  man  ! 

V. — ^Thus,  in  every  age  ha^  Science  been  subservient  to  Commerce. 
When  they  are  separated^  Science  loses  almost  all  her  utility ;  Com- 
merce, almost  all  her  dignity.  When  they  are  united^  each  grows 
with  the  growth,  each  strengthens  with  the  strength  of  the  other, 
and  their  powers  appear  unlimited.  They  ascend  the  heavens^ 
delve  the  depths  of  the  earth,  and  fill  every  climate  that  encourages 
them  with  industry,  energy,  wealth,  honour,  and  happiness — ^To 
civilization,  to  virtue,  to  religion,  they  open  every  climate ;  they 
land  them  on  every  shore  j  they  spread  them  over  every  territory. 
These  being  the  happy  effects  of  their  union,  must  it  not  be  the 
desire  of  all,  who  wish  well  to  either,  of  all  true  and  enlightened 
friends  of  their  country,  that  every  measure  should  be  adopted, 
by  which  this  union  can  be  cemented  and  invigorated  ?  Permit  me 
to  add,  that  should  Science  ever  be  neglected  by  this  country  and 
encouraged  by  others,  the  commercial  part  of  the  community 
would,  in  all  probability,  suffer  most  and  soonest,  from  the  con- 
sequences. 

In  a  conversation,  which  a  very  inveterate  and  acute,  and  once  a 
very  powerful  enemy  of  England,  held  with  a  friend  of  mine  at 
Elba,  he  spoke  of  her  in  terms  of  respect,  and  even  admiratioh  : 
but  said, — «  The  term  of  the  transcendent  glory  of-.  England  must 
now  approach  near  its  end.  Years  ago  she  took  a  spring,  and  left 
the  nations  of  the  earth  at  a  distance  behind  her ;  these  will  soon 
take  their  spring,  and,  not  l)|ving  your  burthens  on  Commerce  and 
her  Arts,  will  pass  you.** — Vain  be  the  augury  !  We  trust  and  feel 
it  will.  But,  were  there  a  ground  for  it,  one  powerful  means  of 
defeating  it  would  most  assuredly  be,  to  promote  the  Union  of 
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Science  and  Commerce ;  to  stimulate  Science  to  every  exertion 
likely  to  prove  serviceable  to  the  Commercial  Energies  of  the  com- 
munity ;  to  furnish  Commerce  with  the  means  of  affording  to 
Science  and  her  followers,  every  facility  of  research  and  experi- 
ment ;  to  invite  Science  within  your  walls,  and  to  establish,  on  a 
wise,  an  enlarged,  and  a  dignified  plan, — on  a  plan  suited  to  the 
high  character  of  a  British  Merchant, — such  Institutions  as  that, 
which  the  ceremony  of  this  day  has  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  City  of  London,  and  her  opulent,  honourable,  and  discern- 
ing sons. 

That  to  deserve  well  of  their  country  is  Their  earnest  wish,  we 
all  know  ^  now,  power  or  superfluous  wealth  is  seldom  so  well 
employed,  as  in  the  encouragement  of  those,  whose  labours  in- 
crease the  knowledge,  refine  the  taste,  or  elevate  the  genius  of  their 
countrymen ;  and  those,  who  are  desirous  of  fair  fame,  have  no 
such  certain  means  of  attaining  it,  as  connecting  their  names  with 
great  Literary  Institutions,  and  thus  securing  the  gratitude  of  the 
Artist  and  the  Scholar. 


THE 


STATE 


OF    TUB 


UNITED   KINGDOM, 


AT    THE 


PEACE  OF  PARIS, 

November  20,  181 5, 


RC<%P£CTING   THE  people;    TBEIE  DOMESTIC  ENERGIES  ;   THEIR  AGRJCULTVSE  ; 

THEIR  trade;  their  srippikg;  and  their  finances. 


We  are  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  distressed ;  we  are  perplexed, 

hut  not  in  despair, — 9  Cor. 


BY  GEORGE  CHALMERS,  F.  R.  S^  S.  A. 

AUTHOR  OF  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  COMMERCE,  BUIXION,  AND 
COIN,  CIRCULATION  AND  EXCHANGES. 


SECOND  EDITION. 
LONDON. 


1816. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


HE^  who  sometimes  publishes  big  bookSy  may  seem  Ik 
haw  aright  to  publish  a  little  book. 

Having  communicated  the  Jollowing  Statements,  in 
manuscript^  to  a  few  friends,  who  were  struck  with  the 
efficacy  of  their  information,  I  was  advised  to  publish 
them.  I  hesitated:  but  seeing  t hat  a  pamphlet  had  been 
circulated  at  Paris,  with  some  applause,  inculcating  the 
DECLINE  OF  THE  United  Kingdom,  /  no  longer 
delayed  to  send  to  the  press  the  irrefragable  documents, 
which  evince,  that  the  British  Nation  is  most  prosperous 
in  all  which  constitutes  opulence,  and  power,  'while  it  etgoys 
unrivalled  glory ^  as  much  from  its  perseverance  in  a  nobk 
cause,  as  from  its  valour,  and  its  conduct. 


THE 


STATE 


OF  THE 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 


After  so  violent  a  convulsion  in  Europe,  with  its  natural 
effects,  a  war  of  two  and  twenty  years'  continuance,  it  is  a 
irery  reasonable  wish,  to  inquire  what  has  been  its  real  con-- 
sequences  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  genuine 
sources  of  their  energies,  and  their  wealth. 

L— OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

In  every  inquiry  of  this  kind,  the  people  are  the  chief 
object :  whether  they  have  increased,  or  diminished, 
throughout  so  long  a  struggle,  is  a  question  of  great  im* 
portance.  During  the  war  of  1756,  it  was  disputed,  be- 
tween Brakenridge  and  Foster,  whether  the  people  had 
increased,  or  diminished,  and  what  was  their  amount  ?  but 
without  any  decision.  During  the  colonial  war.  Doctor 
Price  revived  the  same  question ;  but  he  was  more  success- 
fully opposed ;  he  insisted,  that  there  could  not  be  more 
than  5,000,000  of  inhabitants  in  England  and  Wales  :  hi» 
opponents  shewed,  from  very  sufficient  documents,  that 
there  were,  in  England  and  Wales,  upwards  of  8,447,000 
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souls.     These  contrarieties  of  opinion  were  at  length  set- 
tled by  the  parliamentary  enumeration  of  1801,   which,  in 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Price,  found  in  England 
and  Wales  9,340,000  souls :  but  did  the  population  con- 
tinue to  increase  during  the  subsequent  war  ?  Yes  ;  as  the 
people  had  continued  to  multiply  during  the  wars  of  1 756 
and  1776,  so  did  they  multiply  during  the  war  of    1803; 
for   the   parliamentary  enumeration   of    1811    found,    in 
England  and  Wales,  10,150,615,     The  state  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Scotland,  at  successive  periods,  gives  the  same 
result:  in  1801   the  enumeration  found   1,618,303  souls 
in  that  coimtry,  the  enumeration  of  1 8 1 1  found  1 ,805,000. 
The  same  observation  equally  applies  to  Ireland  :  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland,  when  the  Union  was  formed,  in  1800, 
was  supposed  to  be  4,000,000 ;  by  the  late  imperfect  enu- 
meration, in  1814,  it  appeared  that  Ireland  contained  near 
6,000,000  of  people.     It  is  a  fact,  then,  that  the  people  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  in- 
creased, during  the  late  long  wars,   to    17,208,918  souls, 
and  continue  to  increase  and  multiply. 

II OF  THE  DOMESTIC  ENTERPRIZES  OF  THE 

PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  best  evidence  of  those  enterprizeS;  together  with 
their  extent,  and  of  their  increase,  is  the  Journals  of  Parlia- 
ment. From  this  record,  we  know  how  many  Acts  of 
P^liament  have  passed,  session  after  session,  for  making 
local  ijmprovements  of  every  kind,  during^  the  last  thirty 
yearsy  of  which  there  have  been  so  many  periods  of  dfa- 
tressful  hostilities. 
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Acis. 

In  the  first  period  of  eight  years,  when  the 
peace  ended  in  1 792,  and  the  first  war  began, 
there  were  passed,  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  for 
local  improvements 750 

In  the  subsequent  period  of  war,  which  ended 
with  1801,  the  number  of  such  laws,  for  such 
local  improvements,  amounted  to 1,124 

In  the  eight  years  ending  with  1814,  the  num- 
ber of  such  laws  amounted  to   1,632 

These  enumerations  evince  clearly  three  points :  the 
firM,  that  the  energy  and  enterprizes  of  the  people  con- 
tinued to  increase,  without  interruption,  during  those  long 
periods  of  warfare;  secondly,  that  the  people,  making 
those  local  improvements,  turned  their  energies  upon  the 
improvement  of  their  several  districts ;  and  thirdly,  that 
the  undertakers  of  those  vast  enterprizes  found  the  means, 
and  money,  to  carry  them  into  elFect,  in  their  own  industry, 
their  reproductions,  and  consequent  wealth.  Ireland,  in 
the  mean  time,  has  had  her  full  share  of  those  domestic 
improvements. 

IIL_OF  TII£  AGRICULTURE  OF  THE  UNITED 

KINGDOM. 

During  the  present  reign,  at  least  3,500,000  acres  of 
waste,  or  common  land,  have  been  inclosed,  and  brought 
into  tilth.  Of  those  local  improvements,  there  were  1,591 
Acts  of  Parliament  passed,  for  dividing  common  lands,  for 
draining  wet  lands,  and  for  inclosing  open  lands :  those 
facts  alone  demonstrate,  tliat  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
much  improved  in  its  surface,  during  the  last  thirty  years ; 
and,  consequently,  is  much  more  valuable,   as  a  collection 
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of  farms.     A  Board  of  Agriculture  was  meantime  esta- 
blished,   for     ascertaining     the   state    of    husbandry   in 
every    district ;  for  energizing   the  husbandmen  \  for  in- 
structing all  those  who  are  connected  with   lands:  their 
reports  evince  a  very  improving  agriculture  every  where, 
within  the  kingdom ;  and  a  very  active  spirit  of  improvc- 
m.ont,  upon   better  principles,  appears  to  have  gone  forth 
in  all  parts  of  our  counti^  :  hence,   by  a  necessary  pro- 
gress,  the  body  of  the  people,  either  as  land-owners,  or 
occupier?,   became  more  skilful,   more  enterprizing,  and 
more  opulent ;  of  consequence  there  was  more  land  culti- 
vated, with  more  knowledge,   and  more  capital :  so  that 
from  more  cultivation,  more  skill  and  more  capital,  thus 
employed  in  agriculture,  there  were  more  of  the  products 
of  land  brought,  every  season,  to  market,  from  an  improv- 
ed husbandry,  at  home.     But,  since  the  demands  of  war 
have  ceased,  the  prices  of  those  products  have  £allen  :  this 
is  a  natural  consequence  \  as  price  is  always  settled  by  the 
vibrations  of  supply  and  demand  ;  the  supply  being  greater, 
and  the  demand  less ;  the  prices  must  necessarily  be  less. 
Outcries  have  arisen  in  the  country,  as  if  our  whole  agricul- 
ture were  ruined.     Those  outcries  merelv  arise,  from  the 
mutual  complaints  of  landlord  and  tenant ;  of  those  land- 
lords and  tenants,  who  entered  into  improvident  contracts 
during  the  war  :  there  is  neither  outciy,  nor  complaint,  in 
those  districts,  where  the  hmdlords  did  not  raise  their  rents, 
during  the  war,  when  it   was  idly   supposed  that  rents 
would  rise,   without   limitation.      It  does  not,  however, 
belong  to  my  inquiry,  to  enter  within  the  verge  of  those 
outcries  and  complahits.      I   have  demonstrated  what  I 
andertook  to  grove,  that  the  United  Kingdom  is  infinitely 
better  improved,  than  it  ever  was  before ;  and  of  conse* 
quence  would  sell  for  more  :  that  the  lands   are  every 
where  cultivated  yith  more  skill  and  capital,  with  more 
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enterprize  and  labour ;  and  of  consequence  must  produce 
much  more  than  they  ever  did  before  :  it  is  thus  apparent^ 
that  our  agriculture  has  prospered  greatly,  during  those 
long  wars. 

.  ^ 

IV.— OF  OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  next  object  of  inquiry  is,  whether  our  commerce 
has  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  our  agriculture,  during 
our  long  enduring  wars.  The  average  of  the  three  years 
1755-56-57,  shews  the  amount  of  the  value  of  our  expoits, 
when  the  war  of  1756  began,  to  have  been    ^12,371,552 

The  value  of  the  exports,  when  the  war  of 
1 798  began,  appears,  from  the  average  of 
three  years  17^3-4-5,  to  have  been    24,753,867 

The  value  of  the  exports  when  the  war 
of  1 803  began,  will  appear,  from  a  three 
years*  average,  ending  with  1 805,  to  have 
been     ^\ 33,614,902 

The  greatest  year  of  exports,  during  the 
war,  was  that  of  1809 ;  amounting  to  ...  .       50,301,763 

But  this  vast  amount  was  far  surpassed,  by 
that  of  1814,*  amounting  to    56,591,514 


mm 


From  the  Custom-house  accounts,  which  have  been 
made  up  to  the  1 0th  of  October  1815,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  exports  of  1815  have  even  surpassed  the 
vast  export  of  the  preceding  year.  Such,  then,  was  the 
prodigious  augmentation  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Great 
Britain ;  while  the  British  traders,  owing  to  their  capital 
and  enterprize,  and  to  the  protection  of  the  British  fleets^ 
in  some  measure  engrossed  the  whole  traffic  of  the  com- 
mercial world ;  though  the  nation  was  embarrassed,  but 
not  obstructed,  by  the  great  demands,  and  smaller  supplies 
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of  bullion,  owing  chiefly  to  the  convulsions  of  the  American 

countries,  and  the  continental  system. 

2dly.  With  regard  to  the  trade  of  Ireland : — 

The  value  of  the  whole  exports  of  Ireland  in  1701  was 

only     £  779,109 

In  1751        1,854,605 

In  1801        4,100,526 

In  1809       5,739,843 

In  1814       7,139,437 


Now,  it  is  quite  evident  to  all,  who  arc  capable  of  reason- 
ing on  such  subjects,  that  it  required,  both  in  Ireland  and 
in  Britain,  more  people  and  industry,  more  capital  and 
enterprize,  to  export  the  cargoes  of  1809  and  1814  fixMn 
both,  than  the  cargoes  of  1801  and  of  1751  :  and,  whence 
did  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  derive  all  those  augmentations 
of  enterprize  and  capital,  of  industry  and  people  ?  The 
answer. must  be ;  from  their  own  powers  of  reproduction, 
under  a  happy  constitution,  and  a  mild  government. 

V. 

The  fifth  object  of  inquiry  must  be  with  regard  to 
the  shipping,  which  were  necessary  for  exporting  thoK 
vast  cargoes  :•=— 
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The  quantity  of  tonnage,  Bri-     Tons.         Tons.         Tons. 
tish  and  foreign,  which  were  re- 
quired to  transport  the  exports  of 
the  years  1755-56  and  57  were, 
upon  an  aTerage  of  those  years*  •      49$,254       IS^^^^     572,719 

The  quantity  of  tonnage,  Bri- 
tish and  foreign,  which  were  ne- 
cessary for  exporting  the  cargoes 
of  the  years  nQS-l-andS,  were 
upon  an  average  of  those  years*  •  1,25£,939     ^62,568  l,51f«i9i 

The  quantity  of  tonnage,  Bri- 
tish and  foreign,  which  were  ne- 
cessary for  exporting  the  cargoes 
of  the  years  1803-4  and  5,  were 
uppn  an  average  of  those  years  ••   1,470,520     589,4Q4  2,0J9,924i 

The  whole  shipping,  which 
transported  the  great  export  of 
1809,  amounted  to   ^ •^««t  2,230,908 

The  whole  shipping,  which 
transported  the  greater  cargo  of 
1814,  amounted  to •• •..••2,447,268 


It  is  thus  apparent,  that  shipping  were  successively  found, 
for  tran^rting  these  several  cargoes,  as  our  trade  aug- 
mented, from  various  causes. 


VI. 


The  sixth  object  of  inquiry  must  be,  what  was  the  whole 
amoxmt  of  shipping,  which  belonged  to  the  British  domi- 
nions, in  the  following  periods ;  as  the  same  were  registered, 
under  the  directions  of  law.    There  were  registered 


«.*, 
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Ships.  Tons. 

In  1786-7    14,143  1,343,473 

In  1792 16,079         l,o40,146 

In  1802 20,568  2,128,055 

In  1814 24,418  2,616,965 

Such,  then,  was  the  gi'adual  but  extensive  mcreabc  oi 
our  shipping,  since  the  year  1 702 ;  and  such  their  general 
amount,  at  the  end  of  1 8 1 4. 

Vn.— OF  BULLION  AND.  EXCHANGES. 

The  seventh  object  of  inquiry  must  be,  respecting  bul- 
lion, exchanges,  and  the  collateral  questions,  arising  from 
these  enigmatical  topics. 

What  I  published  in  1811,  on  those  litigated  topics  at 
that  period,  I  see  no  reason  to  change :  what  I  wrote  was 
derived  from  the  experience  of  the  commercial  world,  and 
from  the  practice  of  daily  business  :  what  I  then  foretold 
has  actually  occurred.  I  then  said,  that  what  had  happened 
before,  as  to  the  price  of  bullion,  and  the  fluctuation  of 
exchanges^  would  again  happen,  when  the  commercial 
pressures  of  the  continental  system  were  removed.  That 
system,  and  its  author,  are  both  undone  for  ever.  Com- 
merce, and  exchanges,  have  already  begun  to  run  in  their 
usual  channels.  The  exchanges  have  become  favourable ; 
and  the  prices  of  bullion  have  fallen  to  five  per  cent,  above 
the  mint  price  of  Si.  17s.  10 Id.,  though  the  countries  of 
bullion  are  agitated  with  desires  of  independence.  In 
another  country  of  agitations,  the  exchanges  are,  indeed, 
unfavourable,  owing  to  the  decline  of  prices,  in  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  agriculture.  I  do  not  learn  that  the  Doctors  in 
.Political  Economy  have  any  other  prescription  for  such  a 
disorder,  which  is  not  unfrequent  in  Ireland,  than  patient 
perseverance  in  well  doing. 
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VllL— OF  THE  FINANCES    OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

While  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  appear  to 
^possess  in  a  greater  degree  than  formerly,  all  the  enjoy- 
ments of  a  free,  intelligent,  and  enterprizing  people,  is  not 
THE  State  much  embarrassed  with  debts  ?  Yes :  every 
war,  since  that  of  the  Revolution  in  1688,  has  left  the 
public  more  and  more  in  debt.  ,  When  all  those  several 
debts  of  successive  wars  were  summed  up,  in  January  1786, 
a  debt  was  found  to  be  due,  by  the  public,  of  238,231,2481. 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  then,  happily,  conducted  the  affairs  of  this 
coimtry,  not  only  made  the  annual  income  quite  equal  to 
the  national  expenditure ;  but,  provided  a  sinking  fund  of  a 
million,  for  the  gradual  payment  of  that  debt.  The  Par- 
liament, who  effected  his  measures  of  finance,  and  the 
people,  who  heartily  concurred  with  both,  have  covered 
themselves  with  glory.  The  sinking  fund  was  strengthened 
by  annual  grants  of  money :  it  was  energized  by  various 
measures  of  finance ; ,  and  the  sinking  fund,  as  its  manage- 
meat  had  been  wisely  established,  was  providently  applied 
to  its  real  object;  so  that  before  December  18 IS,  the 
whole  of  that  vast  debt  was  completely  paid  off*,  and  a  sur- 
plus remaining  in  hand  of  20,000,0001.  Here,  then,  is  an 
example  of  a  very  large  debt  being  paid  off*,  by  a  sinking 
fund,  when  conducted  under  prudent  management ;  and 
this  example  is  one  of  the  resources  of  the  State.  After 
liquidating  that  debt,  and  sustaining  the  public  credit, 
throughout  the  pressures  of  such  a  war  against  the  nation, 
and  its  commerce,  there  remained,  on  the  1st  of  February 
1815,  a  sinking  fund  of  11,324,7601.  the  sheet-anchor  of 
the  State. 

But  the  war  of  179S,  as  it  was  the  longest,  and  con- 
ducted on  the  lai^est  scale,  having  other  nations  to  sustain. 
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has  involved  the  State  in  Larger  debts  than  all  our  former 
wars  had  created.     The  public,  on   the  1st  of  February 

1815,  owed  a  funded  debt  of ^649,076,905 

And  an  unfunded  debt  of 68»580,524 


But  to  these  must  be  added  the  debts  con- 
tracted for  the  various  expences  of  the  year 
1815.  And  then  the  unredeemed  debt  for 
Great  Britain,  for  Ireland,  for  Germany,  for 
Portugal,  and  for  East-India,  will  amount  to    819,145,S85 


For  interest  thereon 29,681,664 


For  management  thereof    294^946 


For  the  sinking  fund •       14,13 1,548 


The  total  annual  charge  thereon    •  •  .  •  •  4^44,294,037 


Another  resource  of  the  State  is  the  clearness,  where- 
with  the  public  accounts  are  stated,  and  the  publicity  which 
is  given  to  the  incumbrances,  and  means  of  the  community. 

The  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  during  the  reign 
of  King  William,  could  not  have  moved  under  the  weight 
of  such  incumbrances.  But,  the  much  more  numerous 
people  of  the  present  times,  who  are  better  instructea  and 
usefully  employed,  with  an  agriculture  infinitely  superior, 
with  manufactures  vastly  more  extensive  and  profitable, 
with  a  foreign  trade,  and  shipping,  beyond  all  comparison 
greater,  move  with  ease  under  such  incumbrances.  We 
have  seen  with  what  facility,  notwithstanding  the  pressures 
of  war,  the  people  executed  such  numerous  and  various 
works,  for  the  local  improvements  of  their  country,  vhicb, 
conddering  their  vastness  and  uDlity,  emulate  the  Roman 
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labours :  hence  we  may  infer,  that  time  is  one  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  State. 

If  we  inquire  from  what  source  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  have  derived  such  vast  and  increasing  wealth,  we 
shall  find,  that  it  was  not  owing  to  conquests,  or  mines; 
but  to  the  perfect  safety,  which  they  derive  from  thar  sali^ 
tary  laws  ;  to  the  energetic  industry,  which  is  urged  and 
rewarded  by  that  sense  of  safety ;  to  the  immense  com- 
merce, domestic  and  foreign,  of  inspirited  people :  so  that 
from  those  causes  originate  those  prodigious  reproductions 
of  opulence,  which  appear,  at  successive  periods,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  world ;  and  which  have  induced  com- 
mercial writers  to  maintain,  that  the  resources  of  such  a 
people  are  inea^hmistible^  while  fostered  by  drcumspec^ 
tion. 
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SCARCITY  OF  MONEY.  &c. 


Quczi.  W  HAT  is  the  cause  of  the  present  fall  in  the  price  of 
all  commodities  ? 

Afis.  The  cessation  of  government-contracts,  the  reduction  of 
€hc  navy,  and  our  armies  being  maintained  by  another  country,  are 
fcmall  and  partial  causes  :  but  the  great  and  general  cause,  is  the 
rise  in  the  value  of  money. 

Quest.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  rise  in  the  value  of  money  ? 

Ans.  The  Scarcity  of  Money  in  circulation. 

Qjiest.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  scarcity  of  money  ? 

Ans>  The  number  of  drains  which  have  co-operated  of  late  in 
drawing  money  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  which,  together  xnth  die  too 
rapid  and  vast  accumulation  of  the  national  debt,  in  order  to  sup- 
ply tliese  drains,  have  drawn  this  country  into  an  alarming  diffi- 
culty. 

1st.  Gold  and  silver  coin  has  been  sent  abroad,  year  after  year, 
in  loans  and  subsidies  to  other  nations  to  a  vast  amount ;  bt^e 
large  sums  in  coin  for  the  support  of  our  fleets  and  armies  in  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  globe  j  whilst  British  commerce,  tlie  only 
channel  by  which  it  could  flow  back,  was  stopped  by  the  ruler  of 
France  in  all  the  parts  and  ports  of  Europe. 
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2ndiy.  Great  sums  are  annually  sent  to  China  and  the  East  for 
tea  and  other  commodities,  which  find  no  means  of  returning 
back. 

Srdly.  In  the  late  years  of  scarcity,  much  coin  went  abroad  for 
com  and  other  necessaries. 

4thly.  Considerable  sums  have  been,  and  still  continue  to  be, 
spent  in  France  and  other  nations,  by  British  and  Irish  visitants. 

5thly.  Other  sums  have  been  lately  drawn  away  for  the  purchase 
of  stock  in  the  French  funds. 

»..  6t}ily.  Quantities  of  coin  may  have  been  hoarded  and  kept  out 
*^  circulation  by  the  fears  and  abrms  of  our  own  subjects,  in  timet 
of  real  or  imaginary  danger. 

7£hly.  A.nd  whilst  all  these  drains  were  taking  away  our  eoin^ 
the  sources  by  which  bullion  is  supplied,  of  which  coin  is  made, 
liave  greatly  failed  from  the  wars  and  perplexities  of  Portugal  and 
Spain,  both  in  their  European  and  American  dominions. 

These  seven  causes  operating  together  for  some  years  past,  in  a 
degree  surpassing  all  expectation,  and  beyond  all  example  in 
former  times,  fully  account  for  the  present  uncommon  scarcity  of 
coin  in  the  British  circulation. 

Paper  is  the  substitute  of  coin,  and  in  the  absence  of  coin  from 
the  causes  alleged,  took  its  place  in  circulation,  and  became  in 
these  latter  years  the  main  currency  of  the  country,  for  all  its 
agricultural  and  commercial  business.  Paper,  being  a  sort  of  mo- 
Hey  easily  made  and  in  great  request,  found  many  makers  :  and, 
being  as  readily  procured  as  easily  made,  and  indeed  better  calcii- 
lated  for  the  dispatch  of  business  than  gold  and  silver,  it  overleaped 
those  bounds  of  just  proportion  which  its  relation  to  them  should 
•eem  to  prescnbe.  Commerce,  having 'been  obstructed,  at  die 
same  time,  in  its  ancient  and  regular  course,  and  driven  by  a  new 
conjuncture  of  affairs  in  Europe  into  new  and  unaccustomed  chan- 
nels, forced  commercial  men  into  new  enterprises  and  bold  adven- 
tureSy  difficult  of  execution  for  want  of  practice,  and  ruinous  in  the 
result  for  want  of  policy.  Speculation  was  all  afloat.  Trade  be- 
came a  sort  of  hazard  or  game,  by  which,  though  a  few  might 
win,  the  many  lost.  Thus  paper-money,  so  easily  made  and  to 
readily  procured,  threw  these  speculators  upon  the  wheel  of  cluUM 
to  obtain  sudden  riches,  instead  of  following  dieir  old  emp1oj«r 
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mcnts,  nttciulcd  by  more  slow  but  certain  gain  ;  and  the  coiise* 
quencc  has  been,  stoppages  without  end,  faihires  without  Humbert 
agricultural  and  commercial  embarrassments,  bankruptcies  upon 
bankruptcies,  operating  upon  the  public  like  a  contagion,  and 
sweeping  with  them  to  the  grave  many  of  those  Paper-mints 
founded  upon  false  credit,  by  which  they  were  supported. 

These  different  cuubcs,  operating  both  upon  coin  and  paper- 
currency  at  one  and  the  same  time  with  unexampled  rapidity,  pro- 
iluced  the  present  scarcity  of  moncij :  and  it  is  this  scarcity  of 
money,  which,  by  increasing  its  value  in  proportion  to  the  decrcisr 
of  iti  quantity >  has  decreased  in  proportion  tlie  price  of  all  commo* 
dities  ;  for  it  is  an  axiom  founded  upon  experience,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  money  in  circulation  at  all  times  affects  the  price  of  things 
Thus  from  the  absence  of  coin,  and  tlie  diminution  of  paper,  the 
general  currency  has  decreased  more  than  ouc'third  i  and  conse- 
quently, by  increasing  the  value  of  the  oth<»r  tivo-thinls  in  propor- 
tion, it  lias  sunk  the  commodities  more  than  one  third ;  which  is 
the  case  at  the  present  time. 

And,  whilst  the  above-mctitloncd  causes  were  producing  the 
scarcity  of  money,  the  national  debt  increased  by  too  great  rapiditj 
to  an  insupportable  amount. 

These  two  general  causes — the  vast  and  rapid  decrease  in  the 
(]uantity  of  money — and  the  vast  and  r.ipid  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  debt,  acting  against  each  other,  setting  aside  all  other  causes, 
will  of  themselves  account  for  tlie  whole  of  the  present  difficulty 
under  which  wp  labour  :  for  with  ihe  increasing  debt  the  quantity 
of  interest  increased  ;  which  is  to  be  raised  out  of  the  price  of 
commodities  immoderately  sunk  by  the  decrease  in  the  quantity  of 
money.  In  other  words — the  interest  being  much  greater,  and 
the  money,  by  which  it  is  to  be  paid,  being  much  less,  z  pecuniary 
deficiency  must  be  the  consequence  :  which  is  the  only  difficulty 
under  which  we  labour ;  for  we  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  excel- 
lent constitution  crowned  with  peace  and  plenty,  if  peace  should 
continue  any  length  of  time. 

The  facts  which  have  caused  this  difficulty  have  occurred  in  an 
unprecedented  way  and  in  uncommon  times ;  which  were  not  aj^ 
^Ithended  or  foreseen  twenty  years  ago,  when  a  IjCtier  was  written 
tp,  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  National  Debt.    Since  that  time«  tlie  regular 
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course  and  economy  of  things  has  been  destroyed  by  the  great  and 
uncommon  events  in  wliich  this  nation  has  been  principally  con- 
cerned ;  and  the  relative  value  of  money  and  other  property  has 
been  so  far  reversed^  that,  upon  the  supposition  that  such .  facta 
would  lake  placet  by  reversing  the  argument  of  that  letter,  the. 
conclusion  from  dience  would  be— -the  effects  experienced  at  the 
present  day. 

From  this  general  view,  the  great  cause  of  .tlie  existing  evil  may 
be  e«isily  and  clearly  apprehended :  but,  in  order  to  propose  an 
aJequate  remedy,  it  may  be  necessary  to  discuss  the  important  sub- 
jtrct  in  many  of  its  respective  parts  and  bearings. 

Money  or  currency,  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  which  is  of  such 
great  importance  in  our  national  economy^  is  of  two  kinds,  coin 
and  paper^  both  possessing,  not  a  positive  and  substantial,  but  only 
a  relative  and  repre!»entative  value,  as  the  instruments  of  change  : 
with  thi^  difference  between  them,  that  coin  carries  its  credit  or 
representative  value  intrinsically  in  itself,  from  the  scarcity  and 
other  properties  of  the  metals  of  which  it.  is  made,  and  is  conse« 
quently  current  in  all  nations.  Coin  may,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  the  primary  representative  of  all  commodities  in  the  public 
market,  of  general  circulation.  Paper  does  not  carry  its  credit  or 
representative  value  intrinsically  in  itself,  but  derives  its  value  in 
the  public  market  from  the  credit  of  those  by  whom  it  is  issued  f* 
and,  though  not  so  current  in  all  nations,  the  more  secure  and  ex- 
tensive the  firm  upon  which  its  credit  rests,  the  more  vigorous  and 
extensive  will  its  circulation  be.  It  may  be  considered  as  the  re- 
presentative of  coin,  and  as  the  secondary  representative  of  com- 
modities. 

Money,  however,  whether  in  coin  or  paper,  being  a  thing  not 
of  positive  worth,  like  com  and  beef,  and  other  conunodities  and 
necessaries  of  life  \  so  long  as  we  enjoy  plenty  of  these  necessaries 
and  commodities,  the  public  may  dispense,  it  may  be  supposed, 
witli  the  Scarcity  of  Money,  as  a  thing  of  relative  worth  only, 
without  much  public  inconvenience. 

But,  whatever  may  be  speculatively  supposed,  we  pracdcaQy 
exist  as  a  nation  more  or  less  conimercially  connected  with  ddkutf 
nations  %  and  money  being  the  universal  instrument  of  change  and 
Qomioerce,  we  ought  to  have  a  full  proportion  of  it.     And  w€  also 
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exist  as  x  nation  responsible  to  itself,  which  has  contracted  an  in* 
creased  debt  of  many  hundred  millions  mainly  with  its  own  sub- 
jects ;  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  raised  by  the  public  out  of  tlie 
prices  of  these  commodities,  which  prices  the  scarcity  of  money, 
by  increasing  its  value,  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  s'mking 
more  than  one  third.  And  how,  under  this  vast  increase  of  irh 
ierest,  and  this  vast  Jail  in  prices^  is  this  to  be  done  ? — This  is 
the  pinching  question.  How  arc  rents,  and  taxes,  and  wages,  and 
labour,  and  poor-rates,  to  be  raised  out  of  these  commodities,  and 
paid  by  the  public,  unless  they  be  reduced  one  third,  if  that  one 
third  will  do  ?  And,  if  the  taxes  be  reduced  one  third,  whilst  the 
debt  has  been  doubled,  how  is  money  to  be  raised  from  commodi- 
ties sufficient  to  pay,  beside  govcmmont  expenses,  the  public  cre- 
ditor ? — Impossible  :  unless  in  the  consideration  that  money,  by 
its  present  scarcity  being  increased  one  third  in  value,  he  will  be 
content  with  two  thirds  of  his  dividend  in  money  :  for  two  pounds 
will  now  buy  more  than  three  would  lately  do.  If  so  ;  the  diffi- 
culty is  removed  at  once.  Suflicient  taxes  can  be  raised  to  pay  the 
interest. 

It  may  be  hence  apparent,  to  what  a  weighty  consideration  the 
national  debt  is  grown  in  all  financial  concerns  of  this  country  a 
and  it  may  be  hence  concluded,  that  there  ought  to  be  at  all  times 
a  full  proportion  maintained  between  the  qiiantinn  of  currency  and 
the  qiutntum  of  debt ;  in  order  that  the  interest  may  continue  to  be 
fully  paid. 

This  is  the  first  object  of  political  economy  to  which  minister! 
should  at  this  time  pay  their  main  attention  :  and,  if  they  can  ma- 
nage this  point  well,  they  need  not  employ  themselves  in  inventing 
new  taxes  or  increasing  old  ones,  which  will  only  increase  the 
evil ;  nor  puzzle  themselves  among  their  petty  objects  of  finance: 
nor  need  they  so  much  depend  upon  those  systems  of  economy 
and  retrenchment,  which,  however  necessary  and  expedient,  wiO 
be  slow  in  thoir  optTation,  and  bring  with  them  only  a  partial  tni 
ineffectual  relief.  This  is  a  subject,  which,  however  plain,  nunis- 
ters  either  do  not  understand,  or  to  which,  however  important^ 
ihey  do  not  give  their  attention. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  ;  and  the  gseat  qucsdon  re» 
mains,  By  wliut  remedy  is  this  difficulty,  which  portends  to  the 
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community  not  a  little  mconveniencei  if  not  some  danger,  to  be 
Rianaged  or  overcome  ?  Temporary  expedients  will  do  little. 
IVifling  measures  will  only  trifle  with  the  nation.  No  Mississippi 
project,  or  South  Sea  bubble,  will  cure  the  evil.  A  complete  an 
adequate  and  a  substantial  remedy  should  be  effectually  applied. 

Currency,  as  it  flows  tlirough  a  vast  agricultuial  and  commercial 
ecmntry,  is  analogous  to  blood  in  the  human  body ;  the  one  being 
18  requisite  to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  one,  as  the  other  of 
the  other.  As  there  may  be  too  much  blood  in  the  body,  particu- 
lariy  by  too  rapid  an  increase ;  so  there  oiay  possibly  be  too  much 
currency  in  the  nation,  particularly  of  paper  too  rapidly  increased  i 
It  was  supposed  to  be  the  case  by  tha  bullion  committee  some 
l^ears  ago,  when  it  was  proposed,  on  this  account,  that  the  restrict 
tion  on  the  Bank  of  England  should  be  taken  off. .  The  peraonsy 
however,  who  were  concerned  upon  that  occasion,  and  who  argued 
oh  the  same^ide  of  the  question  upon  different  grounds,  were  be- 
vdUered  in  their  subject  like  men  in  a  mist :  at  which  we  need 
not  so  much  wonder ;  since  Mr.  Locke,  with  his  luminous  mind, 
when  employed  to  write  upon  money,  was,  as  experience  has  since 
proved,  like  one  groping  in  the  dark. 

Had  the  bullion  committee  made  the  Bank  of  England  do  its 
duty  to  the  public,  as  a  return  for  its  enormous  gains,  by  produc- 
ing large  coinages  in  gold  and  silver ;  so  that  it  could  make  its 
payments  good  in  specie  as  well  as  in  paper,  the  bullion  committee 
would  have  proved  a  vast  friend  to  the  nation.  But  the  Bank 
proved  an  overmatch  for  the  committee ;  and  unfortunately  this 
was  not  accomplished.  And  this  not  being  accomplished,  fortunately 
nothing  was  determined  so  as  to  be  publicly  acted  upon :  for  had 
the  Bank  restriction  been  then  taken  off  without  a  vast  increase  of 
coin,  and  a  limit  been  put  to  the  further  issue  of  its  paper  ;  and 
ImmI  not  large  issues  of  paper  also  been  made  by  many  private  banks 
ddfoughout  the  kingdom,  the  business  of  the  nation  engaged  in  war 
ooiild  not  have  gone  on  either  at  home  or  abroad,  for  want  of  cur- 
micy.  The  taxes  could  not  have  been  raised  from  the  price  of 
Otamiodities,  as  we  at  present  find.  Loans  and  subsidies  and 
mnies  could  not,  consequently,  have  been  sent  abroad :  nor  go- 
ramment  expenses  and  bank  dividends  have  been  paid  at  home. 
Tliii,  experienoe,  which  i»  wiser  than  conunittees,  proves  at  the 
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present  time :  for  even  now,  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  plenty>  the 
functions  of  the  whole  nation  are  embarrassed  for  want  of  a  suffi- 
ciency of  money  in  its  circulation  ;  as  those  of  the  human  bodyi 
however  vigorous,  would  be  by  a  stagnation  of  its  blood. 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  both  from  a  view  of  the  past,  and  a 
sense  of  the  present,  experience  \    that  the  difficuhy  does  not  con- 
sist in  there  being  too  muchf  but  too  little^  money  \  for  now  in  the 
midst  of  peace,  when  one  might  expect  all  diiEculties  to  vanish ; 
by  the  alarming  fall  in  the  price  of  all  commodities,  this  difficulty 
has  increased,  and  may  not  even  now  be  at  its  height ;  and  unless 
it  be  relieved  by  some  speedy  and  effectual  remedy,  it  may  grow 
into  an  absolute  impossibility :  for,  if  money,  instead  of  increasing, 
should  continue  to  diminish  in  quantity,  as  it  has  lately  done,  aD 
the  commodities  of  the  nation  will  not,  in  their  reduced  prices, 
raise  money  enough  for  the  expenses  of  government,  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  poor,  and  the  interest  of  the  debt.     Farmers,  mer- 
chants, and  tradesmen  will  become  paupers  in  the  midst  of  plenty; 
and  landlords  will  not  be  long  behind  them.     Property  will  be  un- 
hinged \  its  possessors  confounded,  and  the  equilibrium  of  things 
will  be  destroyed  :  and  nil  this  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  plentfi 
for  want  of  a  sufficiency  of  money  in  circulation  to  work  the  na- 
tional machine,  loaded  as  it  is  with  an  enormous  debt. 

Money,  comprehending  both  the  kinds,  is  a  thing  too  little  un- 
derstood by  political  economists,  in  its  national  operation  and  efiect. 
It  is  a  thing  very  different  in  its  nature  and  existence  from  all 
those  commodities  out  of  which  national  taxes  are  raised  and  paid; 
though  the  necessary  and  established  means  by  which  all  this  busi- 
ness must  be  done.  Commodities  are  tlungs  of  absolute  and  mi- 
stantial  worth,  annually  or  periodically  produced  by  agriculture 
and  manufactories,  and  annually  or  periodically  consumed  {  and 
they  are  incapable  of  being  increased  beyond  a  certain  fimit 
Money,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  thing  only  of  relative  and  represeKia' 
five  worth ;  not  so  annually  or  periodically  produced  and  con- 
sumed, nor  confined  in  its  increase  to  any  certain  limit. .  But, 
however  diffisrent  in  their  worth,  in  their  nature,  and  in  didr  jex- 
tent,  money  being  the  universal  medium  by  which  all  commodities 
are  bought  and  sold  in  the  public  market,  and  by  which  dieir 
prices  are  ascertained ;  it  has  gained  an  influenqe  upon  these  prices 
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according  to  the  quantum  of  its  currency.    Hence,  however  diffe- 
rent money  and  commodities  may  be,  by  their  necessary  inter- 
change in  the  market,  they  come  into  a  connection  by  which  their 
quantities  operate  reciprocally  upon  each  other.     When  the  quan* 
tity  of  the  one  is  the  greater,  it  requires  the  less  of  the  other  in  the 
change  :   and  vice  versa.     When  the  quantity  of  commodities  is 
much,  the  demand  is  little,  and  of  course  the  price  in  money  :  and 
when  the  quantity  of  money  is  much,  the  demand  is  little,  and  of 
course  its  value  in  commodities.     If  the  quantity  of  commodities 
be  small,  and  that  of  money  proportionably  great,  the  commodities 
will  fetch  a  great  price :    and,  if  the  quantity  of  money  be  small, 
and  that  of  commodities  proportionably  great,  the  commodities  will 
fetch  a  small  price.     Thus  the  relative  price  or  value  of  each  de- 
pends upon  their  respective   qu:intities :    and   by  increasing  the 
quantity  of  the  one,  the  price  of  the  other  is  decreased.     Hence  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  the  value  or  price  <^  money  being  decreased  by 
the  increase  of  its  quantity,  it  bears  a  less  proportion  to  the  value 
of  things.     But,  at  the  same  time  that  the  quantities  of  money  and 
commodities  operate  thus  reciprocally  or  rather  reversely  upon  each 
other,  there  is  this  great  and  important  difference  between  them  : 
that  the  quantity  of  commodities  is,  from  their  nature,  consumable, 
and  confined  within  a  certain  limit ;    but  that  the  quantity  of  mo- 
ney is,  from  its  nature,  not  so  consumable,  and,  that  it  is  capable 
of  being  increased  to  an  unlimited  extent.     And  here  is  the  great 
advantage,  which  the  nation  ought  to  take  in  relieving  itself  under 
die  burden  of  its  debt ;   viz.  By  increasing  the  quantity  of  money 
in  circulation,  the  prices  of  commodities  would  be  proportionably 
increased ;    out  of  which  the  national  taxes  and  imposts  would  be 
raised  with  easo  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  national  ex- 
penses.    And,  what  is  of  still  further  consideration,  as  the  capital 
itself  of  the  debt,  however  great,  is  a  certain  sum,  not  of  commo- 
dities, but  of  money  which  is  capable  of  unlimited  increase  in 
quantity ;  so.  By  increasing  that  quantity,  to  whatever  extent,  the 
relative  value  of  that  capital  will  be  thereby  virtually  and  propor- 
tionably reduced. 

And,  when  the  value  both  of  the  capital  and  of  the  interest  of 
the  debt  is  thus  reduced,  and  the  value  of  all  conunodities,  to 
they  have  a  standing  lelationy  is  dius  tncfeased  by  higher 
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prices  iii  the  market ;  the  general  result  will  be  the  easiest,  the 
safest,  the  truest,  and  the  only  effectual  method  to  overcome  ks 
weight.  AH  other  means  have  been,  and  will  be,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure useless. 

This  is  the  grand  adiHintage  which  the  country  enjoys,  under 
all  its  burdens  :  and  if  this  advantage,  by  adequate  expedients,  be 
not  improved  in  time,  under  these  burdens  it  must  sink,  from  the 
weight  of  its  debt,  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  plenty,  into  a  bank- 
ruptcy. 

At  this  critical  conjuncture,  two  desiderata  are  wanted  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  present  times — an  increase  of  money  or  oar- 
rena/  of  both  kinds  to  a  great  amount^  and  an  increase  ^  revenme. 
And,  if  an  expedient  or  expedients  can  be  invented,  which  will 
provide  for  the  iirst  desideratum,  and  at  the  same  time  contribute 
towards  the  second  j  such  expedient  or  expedients  may  deserve 
the  attention  of  ministers,  and  the  adoption  of  the  legislature. 

The  great  expedient  will  naturally  be  the  increase  of  coin^  the 
first  kind  of  money  or  currency  :  and  a  proportionable  increase  ^ 
paper,  the  second  kind,  will  naturally  follow. 

I.  The  Bank  of  England,  however  high  in  its  credit,  is  not  a 
national  bank  :    from  the  public  advantages  however  which  it  en- 
joys, it  ought  to  be  at  all  times  at  the  expense  of  national  coinages. 
This  is  a  thing  understood  by  the  public,  and  expected  by  the 
conmiunity.     Though  only  a  chartered  corporation  of  Individual 
members,  it  has  increased  its  opulence  and  the  value  of  its  stock 
to  a  great  amount,  from  the  enjoyment  of  special  privileges  for 
many  years  j  and  more  particularly  of  late,  by  the  restriction  upon 
its  payments  in  coin  by  act  of  parliament :    in  consequence  of 
which,  it  has  made  additions  to  its  paper  issues,  and  greatly  en- 
riched die  holders  of  its  stock.     From  all  these  great  profits  de- 
rived from  the  public,  the  public  has  a  fair  right  to  expect^  nay  to 
demand,  that  the  Bank  of  England,  so  favored  and  indulged, 
should  make  it  a  very  liberal  return  by  a  new  and  extensive  annage: 
in  consequence  of  which  it  will  be  warranted  in  making  a  still 
more  extensive  issue  of  its  paper :   so  that  its  coin  and  paper»  by 
maintaining  a  just  proportion  between  them,  nuy  have  a  favonbk 
operation  upon  the  exchange  with  other  countries,  and  alio  upon 
the  price  of  bullion. 
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BuUioiii  before  it  be  turned  into  coin,  is  a  commodity  like  other 
things  :  and  we  find,  that  it  has,  accordingly,  sunk  in  price  with 
other  commodities  from  the  want  of  money  to  buy  it ;  which  will 
greatly  facilitate  a  new  coinage.  France  and  other  countriesi 
when  distressed  for  money,  have  either  adulterated  the  coin,  or 
changed  its  denomination.  These  are  arbitrary  and  dishonorable 
measures,  to  which  British  integrity  can  never  have  recourse.  But, 
though  these  measures  are  to  be  reprobated,  still,  if  eighteen  shil- 
lings worth  of  gold  was  to  be  coined  into  a  pound  sterling,  this 
small  fraud  upon  the  public  might  be  made  good  to  the  public 
revenue  by  the  Bank  :  and  this  would  operate  as  a  salutary  bar 
against  our  money  being  melted  down  by  Jews  and  others,  as  it  has 
been  ever  since  tlie  reformation  of  the  coin  effected  by  Lord  North  ; 
at  the  same  time,  that  it  would  operate  upon  the  exchange  with 
other  countries,  and  prevent  our  coin  going  abroad  never  to  retunii 
as  has  been  the  case  for  some  years  past.  Thus,  the  coinage  of  a 
million  of  golden  pounds  would  create  a  saving  of  one  hundred 
thousand,  applicable  to  the  revenue  in  some  shape  or  other. 

11.  All  monopolies  are  injurious :  and  it  will  be  found,  at  the 
present  time,  and  in  all  future  times,  that  that  of  tnaney  is  the  most 
injurious.  The  Bank  of  England  is  a  monopoly  of  this  kind. 
However  useful  it  may  liave  been,  it  is  more  a  friend  to  itself^ 
than  to  the  nation  by  which  it  is  supported,  and  has  been  indulged 
to  an  excess.  Hitherto  it  has  done  little  towards  the  increase  of 
the  coin.  Its  great  object  has  been,  to  enrich  itself  by  the  issue 
of  its  paper— an  object  which  by  the  help  of  the  minister,  it  will 
invariably  pursue.  But  all  the  Bank  of  England  can  do,  both  in 
coin  and  paper,  will  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
sent difficulty,  and  to  afford  those  facilities  to  agriculture  and  com* 
merce,  which  are  absolutely  necessary.  Its  capital  does  not  amount 
to  more  than  12  millions ;  and  that  capital,  if  the  writer  of  these 
remarks  be  well  informed,  is  a  charge  upon  the  public  :  whereas^ 
BO  vast  has  been  the  accumulation  of  the  debt^  that,  including  the' 
loan  of  the  last  year,  the  amount  of  capital  stock  funded  at  the 
Bonk,  beside  the  Exchequer  bills  as  yet  unfunded,  is  more  than 
860  millions ;  the  yearly  interest  of  which  amounts  to  more  than 
80  millions  of  pounds.  Such  a  monstrous  antifiscal  phaenomenon 
never  appeared  before  in  all  the  European  nations  !— -And,  what 
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increases  the  evil  to  a  magnitude,  which,  without  the  apphcation 
of  great  expedients,  no  time  can  cure,  is,  That  the  voracity  of  the 
monster  is  increased  more  than  one'third  in  its  effects,  by  the  pre- 
sent scarcity  of  money. 

This  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  too  fully  discussed,  or  too 
clearly  understood. 

It  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  that,  according  to  the  general  doc- 
trine before  stated,  the  virtual  weight  of  the  debt,  which  consists 
of  a  certain  number  of  nominal  pounds,  depends  as  much  upon 
their  value  as  upon  their  number :  so  that  the  value  of  its  pounds 
being  increased  one-third,  by  the  quantity  of  money  being  reduced 
one-third,  the  weight  of  the  debt  upon  the  back  of  the  nation  is 
thereby  increased  one-third.  The  quantity  of  money  in  circula- 
tion afiects  the  weight  of  the  debt  in  a  surprising  manner.  By 
money  being  one-third  less  in  quantity,  and  one-third  more  in  va- 
lue, a  pound  becomes  thirty-shillings-worth  \  so  that  8  hundred 
millions  of  pounds  weigh  upon  the  public  as  that  of  12  would 
otherwise  do  :  and  vice  versa.  Surely  ministers  do  not  consider 
this. 

And,  as  the  virtual  weight  of  the  debt,  in  its  effect  upon  the 
public,  depends  upon  the  price  of  commodities  out  of  which  the 
interest  is  to  be  ultimately  raised  and  paid,  which  price  depends 
upon  the  quantity  of  money :  so,  if  wheat  be  taken  as  the  standard- 
commodity,  when  that  is  at  12  pounds  per  load,  the  weight  of  the 
debt  is  double  to  what  it  would  be,  barring  a  little  more  expense 
in  cultivation,  if  the  same  wheat  was  Si.  Surely  ministers  do 
not  care  for  this. 

Money  the  monster  will  have,  and  by  money  it  must  be  fed, 
unless  the  ministry  choak  it  with  a  sponge.  Under  the  existing 
circumstances  of  the  times,  under  the  present  price  of  all  conuno* 
dities,  under  all  the  failures  and  bankruptcies  that  are  continually 
taking  place,  when  most  of  the  coin  is  sent  out  of  the  natuniy  and 
when  many  of  the  paper-mints  are  stopt ;  how  ia  money  to  be 
raised  to  feed  the  monster  four  times  in  the  year  ?  The  minister 
(when  T  speak  of  tie  minister  I  have  no  personal  allusion)  cannot 
go  on  borrowing  and  borrowing ;  for  that  would  only  increise 
the  evil,  if  there  was  money  to  be  lent  In  vain  will  he  look  abroad 
for  help.    The  loans  to  other  nations,  and  the  money  doe  £rom 
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France,  will  not  be  paid  in  time,  if  ever  paid  at  all.  Will  he  send 
out  exchequer  extents  by  tens,  and  hundreds,  and  thousands^ 
through  every  parish  of  the  united  kingdom,  to  sell  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  the  public  for  payment  of  the  taxes  ;  when  there  is  not 
money  in  circulation  by  which  they  are  to  be  bought  ?  Or,  will 
the  honest  and  industrious  grey-coat  throughout  the  country,  the 
strength  and  glory  of  the  nation,  see  the  horse  which  cost  him 
thirty  pounds  sold  for  ten  ;  unless  the  red-coat  hold  a  bayonet  at 
his  breast  ?  These  are  serious  questions. 

But,  beside  the  present  debt,  exchequer-bills  to  a  great  amount 
are  yet  unfunded :  and  how  is  a  sufficiency  of  currency  to  be  pro- 
vided, by  which  the  public  is  to  raise  additional  sums  to  pay  the 
additional  interest  ?  When  he  funds  a  debt  and  levies  a  tax  upon 
the  public ;  unless  there  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  money  in  circu- 
lation by  which  the  tax  can  be  raised  from  the  commodities  of  the 
country,  and  other  resources,  without  mining  the  inhabitants; 
the  fault,  let  the  minister  understand,  does  not  rest  with  the  pub- 
lic, but  somewhere  else. 

At  the  end  of  the  American  war  the  debt  amounted  to  180 
millions.  At  the  end  of  the  la^e  war,  when  all  is  wound  up  and 
funded,  it  will  probably  amount  to  1200.  What  a  disadvantageous 
difference,  after  all  the  burdens  the  public  has  sustained,  and  when 
most  of  our  cash  is  gone ! 

Will  he  fly,  in  this  extremity,  to  the  Bank  of  England,  the  der- 
nier resort  for  ministers  in  distress  ?  Will  the  Bank  of  England 
produce  a  vast  and  adequate  coinage  without  delay  :  and  pay  the 
public  in  specie  ?  This  is  the  pointed  question.  Or,  will  it  con- 
tent him  by  a  loan  of  paper,  and  by  gradually  discounting  to  the 
public  with  its  paper  only ;  and  content  itself  by  prodigious 
gains  ?  Already  has  the  Bank  of  England  made  a  stoppage,  which 
would  have  ruined  the  credit  of  all  other  banks,  and  which  has 
embarrassed  the  whole  commerce  and  negociation  of  the  land. 
And,  because  it  has  done  this  once,  to  its  own  advantage,  but  to 
the  public  loss,  is  it  to  increase  the  evil  by  a  continuation  of  the 
piactice  ? 

The  question  from  the  minister  to  the  Bank  of  England,  at  this 
time,  should  not  be.  How  many  millions  of  paper  will  you  lend  ? 
But,  How  many  millions  of  money  will  you  coin  ? 
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AU  the  Bank  of  England  can  do»  if  ever  so  wilUng  and  weO- 
dlsposedy  will,  however,  be  ultimately  inadequate  to  the  present 
difficulty,  which  is  only  to  be  surmounted  by  A  XMst  increase  qf 
curreruy  of  both  kinds  to  operate  two  ways  at  the  same  time.^- 
First,  by  diminishing  the  virtual  weight  of  the  debt  in  the  diminu- 
tion qftke  value  ofitspoundSf  as  explained  above,  and  more  foUf 
in  the  letter  on  the  national  debt.  '-—And  secondly,  by  roiftflj;  tks 

>  In  my  idea  of  political  economy,  there  is  only  one  true  and  practics- 
ble  way  by  which  the  load  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  nation  from  its  public 
debt,  can  ever  be  lightened  with  good  effect.  This  is,  to  let  the  debt  have 
its  natural  and  necessary  course,  without  attempting  to  quash  or  overcome 
it,  which  attempt  is  vain — to  let  it  maintain,  and  even  gradually  increase^ 
its  bulk,  which  it  is  impossible  to  diminish ;  but  gradually  to  decrease  its 
worth :  and  this  will  be  otfcctuaily  to  diminish  its  weight,  the  object  we 
are  wanting  to  accomp^l:^h.  This  is  an  expedient,  easy  in  the  application, 
safe  in  the  practice,  and  honorable  in  tlie  execution ;  to  which  the  fund* 
themselves,  in  their  operation  u|)on  an  opulent  and  mercantile  country,  will 
help  to  pave  the  way. 

For  the  sake  of  round  numbers,  put  tlic  national  funded  debt  at  twokunr 
dred  millions  of  pounds.  But  what  is  a  pound :  for  that  is  the  denominator ; 
and  upon  the  value  of  the  denominator,  whether  it  be  more  or  less,  the  vbUr 
of  the  numerator  will  depend,  though  it  remain  the  same  two  hundred  wdi^ 
lions  f  If  a  pound  was  only  of  the  value  of  a  penny,  the  true  national  debt 
would  be  as  itco  hvndred  millions  of  pence.  What  then  is  a  pound  }  This  b 
the  jut  of  the  enquiry.  We  may  thank  the  genius  of  this  happy  island,  that 
it  is  not  a  certain  quantity  or  portion  of  com  or  beef,  or  any  other  necessary 
article  of  human  subsistence.  All  these  various  articles  of  life  possess  i 
value  of  a  different  nature  from  that  of  pounds.  Though  their  price  in  the 
market  may  change  back  and  forward  with  the  circumstances  of  time  and 
place,  their  value  is  real,  intrinsic,  and  permanent;  the  same  firom  age  to 
age.  A  pound  has  no  such  real,  intrinsic,  permanent  value.  Even,  if  gold 
and  silver  coin,  of  which  pounds  are  made,  brought  into  the  market  in 
full  weight  and  worth,  according  to  the  current  price  of  these  precious  n»> 
tals,  it  would  not  possess  the  same  permanent  value  with  com  and  kb£ 
These  are  necessaries  of  life,  consumable  or  perishable  almost  evoy  y«r, 
incapable  of  accumulation  by  adding  fresh  supplies  to  the  old  stock.  GoU 
and  silver  are  luxuries  of  life  not  so  consumable  or  perishable,  capable  of 
receiving  perpetual  additions  to  the  old  stock.  The  value  of  the  former  ai^ 
cles  is  real  and  permanent;  because  they  are  necessary  in  the  first  plflOr> 
and  incapable  of  increase  in  the  second :  and  the  value  ef  the  latter  is  nomi- 
nal and  changeable ;  because  they  are  not  necessary  in  the  irst  pbccb  aftd 
capable  of  increase  in  the  second.    So  that,  puttii^  these  diflsmt  arlkks 
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prke  of  all  cornmodiiies^  frcmi  which  money  is  to  be  nised  to  pay 
the  interest. 


up  to  their  full  and  proper  value,  and  supposing  that  value  to  decrease  as  the 
quantity  increases  in  the  market,  which  is  always  the  case,  gold  and  silveri 
or  pounds,  being  capable  of  a  perpetual  increase  in  quantity,  which  corn  and 
beef  are  not,  their  value  will  perpetually  decrease,  whilst  that  of  corn  and 
beef  will  not. 

Though  possessed  of  less  real,  intrinsic,  and  permanent  value  than  any 
other  commodity,  from  the  scarceness  and  durability  of  the  metals,  the 
aroall  size  of  the  coin^,  their  cheap  and  easy  cotivryance  from  one  market 
to  another,  gold  and  silver  money  has  always  been  found  the  most  conve- 
nient medium  of  barter,  and  has  been  universally  established  the  general 
instrument  uf  all  commerce,  and  the  standard  of  exchange,  by  which  Uie 
prices  of  all  commodities  of  real  value  are  expressed,  their  proportions 
measured,  and  themselves  exchanged,  and  even  represented.  From  this 
universality  of  sanction  and  consent,  money  or  pounds,  however  nominal 
and  changeable,  is  not  only  the  universal  instrument  of  exchange,  but  the 
universal  representative  of  things  of  real  and  permanent  value,  and  passes, 
in  all  civil  negociations,  iu  the  place  of  tliat  value.  Thus  it  operates  as 
real  worth  in  every  country  of  the  world  ;  insomuch  that  we  say,  in  common 
language,  such  a  ground,  or  such  a  man  is  worth,  not  so  many  oxeu,  but  so 
many  pounds. 

*  Every  thing  is  worth  what  it  will  fetch,*  is  a  vulgar,  but  just,  expres- 
sion. The  price  of  every  commodity  depends  upon  its  plenty  or  its  scarcity ; 
that  is,  upon  its  demand ;  that  is  upon  the  quantity  in  the  public  market. 
Increase  the  quantity,  and  you  lessen  the  demand;  and  consequently  the 
price.  Increase  the  quantity  of  money,  or  pounds,  the  standard  and  repre- 
sentative of  all  value,  in  the  whole  mercantile  circle,  in  the  public  market  of 
Europe,  and  from  thence  in  the  public  market  of  England,  and  you  will 
proportiouably  diminish  its  price.  This  is  too  obvious  to  need  an  illustra- 
tion :  if  it  did,  experience  would  be  my  proof.  I  could  appeal  to  the  history 
of  money  in  our  own  country,  up  to  the  time  that  a  shilling  was  worth  as 
much  real  value  as  twenty  at  present ;  and  I  could  appeal  to  all  the  old 
rents  and  moduses  throughout  the  kmgdom. 

From  these  premises  the  conclusion  is  soon  dra#n ;  and  its  opcratioh 
upon  the  national  debt  is  easy  to  be  discerned.  The  value  of  paundtt,  the 
denominator,  decreasing  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
money,  the  two  hundred  mllwns,  the  numerator,  would  be  reduced,  not  in- 
deed in  name,  but  in  virtue ;  and  the  weight  of  the  national  debt  would  be 
lightened  in  effect. 

This,  Sir,  in  my  judgment  of  political  economy,  is  the  truest,  the  eastestr 
the  most  gradual,  and  most  honorable  method  of  relieving  the  nation  of 
that  burden,  under  whidi  it  labors. 
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In  our  present  state  of  peace  and  plentjr,  numey  is  the  only 
want. 

The  Bank  of  England  has  done  much  for  itself,  but  little  for  the 
public.  It  is  time  that,  in  effecting  this  great  purpose^  the  nation 
should  see  its  own  interest,  now  that  necessity  opens  its  eyes,  and 
consult  that  interest,  by  founding  a  bank  strictly  and  properly  iio- 
tiaruU,  above  tlie  Bank  of  England,  and  every  other  Bank  ^  as  a 
constant  attendant  upon  its  debt — to  lighten  its  virtual  weight,  by 
increasing  the  quantum  of  currency  both  in  coin  and  paper — and 
to  reduce  its  nominal  weight,  by  gradually  lessening  its  quantity 
from  the  profits  it  would  gain. 

Such  a  bank  would  be  the  strength  and  glory  of  the  kingdom. 
Let  it  coin  one  million,  and  issue  one  in  paper :  the  annual  product 
of  which  would  be  100,000,  from  which  deduct  10,000  for  ex- 
pense of  coinage,  and  90,000  would  remain.  By  increasing  cur- 
rency of  both  kinds,  in  this  way,  it  would  not  only  remove  the 
present  difficulty,  but  prevent  its  recurrence  at  all  future  times. 
It  would  counteract  the  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  England :  and, 
beside  contributing  to  both  the  abovementioned  uses,  by  sinking 
the  virtual,  and  diminishing  the  nominal^  weight  of  the  debt }  it 
would  operate  most  beneficially  upon  the  public  in  every  other 
way.  It  would  give  new  life  to  commerce  by  replenishing  oU, 
and  supplying  new  capitals,  upon  good  security  ;  without  which  it 
cannot  live.  An  extensive  commerce  is  the  strength  and  glory  of 
the  nation,  which  at  all  times  requires  a  currency  equal  to  its 
extent.  And  it  would  raise  the  head  of  agriculture,  which,  for 
want  of  money,  is  drooping  in  despair  under  the  fall  of  markets. 
It  has,  however,  been  suggested,  that  the  present  state  of  the  agri- 
cultural interest  is  exaggerated,  of  which  ministers  will  bring 
abundant  proofs.  Wheat  is  12  pounds  per  load ;  and  the  debt 
12  hundred  millions^ — two  proofs  better  than  two  thousand.  In- 
stead of  wasting  time  in  inventing  proofs,  let  them  increase  the 
currency,  so  that  wheat  may  sell  for  24 ;  and  the  agricultural  in- 
terest will  be  content.  Agriculture  and  commerce  are  the  two 
legs,  supporting  and  supported  by  each  other,  upon  which  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation  stands,  which  should  be  equally  enoou- 
nged,  without  prejudice  to  either. 
That  this  has  never  been  done  before,  is  no  reason  why  it  shoaU 
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never  be  done  at  all :  and  the  time  to  do  it  is,  when  necessity 
reqiiires. 

The  only  question  will  be.  How  is  a  firm  to  be  raised  for  a 
national  bank,  of  urgent  necessity  at  this  time,  and  of  great  uti- 
lity at  all  times  ?  A  security  of  20  millions  would  be  sufficient. 
And  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  the  British  nation,  consisting 
of  three  ancient  and  united  kingdoms,  with  all  its  dependences, 
with  a  revenue  unequalled  by  that  of  any  other  nation  in  Europe, 
at  the  end  of  a  war,  when  great  reductions  ought  to  be  made  in 
its  expenditure,  when  ceconomical  systems  are  promised  \  and, 
above  all,  if  such  a  nation  as  the  British,  which  has  contracted  a 
debt  of  more  than  1000  millions,  cannot  raise  a  firm  upon  the  se- 
curity of  20  millions  for  the  foundation  of  a  bank,  as  a  necessary 
counterpoize  to  that  enormous  debt :  whilst  we  see  private  banks 
without  number,  upon  precarious  securities,  levying  large  profits 
upon  the  public,  to  which  the  public  is  first  entitled. 

Had  the  sinking  fund,  created  by  Mr.  Pitt,  been  applied  by  him 
to  this  important  use ;  the  application  would  have  done  his  me- 
mory infinitely  more  honour,  than  the  invention.  Had  it  been 
devoted  to  this  purpose  twenty  years  ago,  as  recommended  in  the 
letter  on  the  national  debt,  the  present  difficulty  would  not  have 
existed ;  and  his  memory  as  a  financier  would  have  found  a  mo- 
nument from  age  to  age  in  The  naiumal  bank. 

This,  considered  as  a  liquidating  fund  to  extinguish  the  debt 
by  compound-interest,  is  the  idea  of  a  school-boy  in  his  arithme- 
tic, by  which  he  may  amuse  his  sisters  or  surprise  his  fellows ; 
but  which  has  been  hitherto  proved,  and  will  be  always  found, 
inapplicable  to  the  purpose,  as  was  foretold  more  than  twenty 
years  ago. '  In  the  reign  of  George  the  First  the  debt  was  only 
50  millions  :  and  in  his  speech  to  Parliament,  the  9th  of  January, 
1723,  «  he  recommended  to  the  Commons  the  public  debt  \  and 
said,  it  must  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  his  subjects  to  see  the  sink- 
ing fund  improved  and  augmented  \  and  the  debt  of  the  nation 
thereby  put  in  a  method  of  being  paid  off."  Instead  of  which,  in 
less  than  two  reigns,  it  has  increased  from  50  to  1200  millions. 
This  fund  has  been  hitherto  perverted  to  other  uses  by  the  mini^ 

'  Sec  Uic  Letter  OB  the  National  Debt. 
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ster,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  perverted,  whilst  it  is  left  within 
his  grasp.  Let  it,  however  late,  be  put  out  of  the  reach  of  mini- 
sters, and  made  the  foundation  of  this  new  bank ;  by  which  mode 
of  application,  instead  of  simply  accumulating,  it  will  infinitely 
multiply.  The  capital  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  a  charge  upon 
the  public,  for  the  benefit  of  a  private  corporation :  and  surely 
the  public  may  charge  itself  with  an  equal  capital,  in  addition  to 
this  fund,  for  the  benefit  of  itself.  Other  sums  would  arise  from 
the  sale  of  naval  and  military  stores  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  the 
taxes  of  the  present  year  unexpended  in  the  war  j  which,  put 
all  together,  would  form  a  capital  to  the  amount  proposed,  as  an 
infallible  support  of  the  most  beneficial  institution  that  ever  was, 
or  can  be,  formed  in  the  British  empire. 

That  the  quantum  of  the  debt  and  of  all  government  expen- 
ses requires  at  all  times  a  correspondent  quantum  of  currency,  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  a  maxim  in  finance :  and  such  a  national  bank, 
under  proper  direction,  kept  inviolable  from  age  to  age,  increas- 
ing and  to  be  increased,  would  contribute  to  supply  that  quantum 
of  currency  by  new  coinages  from  time  to  time,  and  by  the  issius 
of  its  paper,  which,  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  firm,  would 
become  current  throughout  the  mercantile  world,  and  supersede, 
in  some  degree,  the  necessity  of  coin.  It  would  prevent  mim- 
sters,  in  distress  for  money,  falling  into  the  clutches  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  as  they  have  too  often  done,  to  the  sole  advantage  of 
that  exclusive  corporation,  and  to  the  great  loss  of  the  public. 
It  would  become  a  new  engine  in  the  agricultural  and  commercial 
world,  which  would  be  the  sheet-anchor  of  this  country,  on  all 
occasions ;  and  raise  its  power  and  prosperity  above  all  rivahy : 
for  it  would  destroy  factitious  credit,  which  is  the  bane  of  both. 

The  Bank  of  England  may  persuade  the  minister,  that  this  expe- 
dient is  impracticable :  but  the  public,  I  hope,  will  not  believe  tbe 
Bank  of  England. 

in.  The  minister  is  an  indifferent  financier,  who  has  no  other 
resource  than  that  of  doubling  a  tax,  or  flying  for  aid  to  the  sink- 
ing fund,  or  borrowing  paper-money  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
As  the  capital  of  the  national  bank  would  increase  with  great 
rapidity  from  the  profits  arising  by  the  issue  of  its  paper^  it 
would  soon  acquire  such  an  enlargement,  as  would  enable  it  to 
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erect  and  to  support  another  iiiatitution  of  great  pttUBc  utility^  to 
be  connected  with  it — that  of  a  noHcnal  insmwice.  The  profits 
upon  insurance  are  immense.  Great  and  innumerable  are  the 
sums  paid  annually  by  the  public  on  this  account,  and  the  public  is 
well  intitled  to  a  full  share  of  the  profits.  Erery  loyal  subject 
would  give  a  ready  preference  to  such  a  public  institution,  by  feel* 
ing  himself  interested  in  the  general  result,  as  it  would  contribute 
to  relieve  the  public  burdens. 

IV.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  midst  of  war,  was  embarrassed  by  the  scaiw 
city  and  dearth  of  corn :  the  present  minister,  in  the  midst  of 
peace  and  plenty,  is  embarrassed  by  the  scarcity  and  dearth  of 
money— an  evil  less  to  be  lamented,  indeed,  and  the  more  easily 
remedied,  if  proper  expedients  be  employed  ;  but,  without  a  re- 
medy effectually  applied,  of  more  ruinous  consequence.  The 
nation  has  survived  a  f)amine,  but  not  a  bankruptcy. 

The  present  difficulty  is  altogether  pecuniary.  The  want  of 
money  causes  a  general  stagnation.  For  want  of  money  agricuL* 
ture,  the  fountain  of  all  resources,  is  at  a  stand.  For  want  of 
money  commerce,  the  feeder  of  all  resources,  is  at  a  stand.  For 
want  of  money,  after  conquering  abroad,  the  nation  is  in  danger  of 
sinking  under  her  debt  at  home.  Now  may  we  see,  and  feel 
with  gratitude,  the  vast  consequence  of  the  critical  victory  of  W^ 
terloo.  After  being  beaten  for  three  days,  if  victory  had  not 
been  gained  by  the  resolute  unshaken  bravery  of  the  British  and 
Prussian  ranks,  under  able  generals,  in  the  evening  of  the  eigh- 
teenth of  June  (a  victory,  hi  itself  and  in  its  consequences,  un- 
exampled in  the  whole  history  of  wars) ;  the  combined  armies^ 
paid  and  supported  by  British  money,  must  have  been  paralized, 
however  zealous  in  the  cause,  and  the  alliance  dissolved,  for  want 
of  money,  which,  we  now  know,  we  had  not  to  send ;  and  Buo* 
naparte  would  have  been  ruler  of  France,  Belgium^  and  Hol- 
land :  for  it  is  even  now  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  the  property- 
tax  of  the  present  year  can  be  raised,  for  want  of  money. 
'  Since  the  miraculous  battle  of  Waterloo,  we  live  in  the  hope 
that  France  is  settled  in  peace  at  last.  Many  were  weak  enottght 
with  the  exception  of  one  at  least,  to  think  the  same  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  when  fetes  and  rejoicings  were  made,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  chivalry  of  the  allies  was  trampled  upon  by 
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France  i  when  its  monarch  fled  without  a  Frenchman  to  draw  a 
sword  in  his  defence,  as  Frenchmen  had  before  deserted  his  bro- 
ther, and  left  a  sacrifice  behind  them.  The  character  of  French- 
men is  still  the  same  ^  and  that  chivalry,  though  now  more 
guarded  and  less  romantic,  may  be  trampled  upon  again.  What- 
ever expensive  and  decided  part  Great  Britain  may  have  taken  in 
the  present  settlement  of  France ;  France  always  uoas,  and  always 
must,  be  the  rival  and  enemy  of  Great  Britain :  and  the  only  ad- 
vantage we  have  gained  for  our  blood  and  treasure,  is  the  hope, 
that  France  will  be  weaker  and  less  mischievous  under  the  Bour- 
bons disciplined  in  the  school  of  adversity,  than  under  Buona- 
parte frantic  from  success :  if  Frenchmen  should  suffer  a  Bour- 
bon, after  the  removal  of  our  army,  to  reign  in  France ;  which, 
from  the  apparent  disposition  of  the  one,  and  the  ephemeral  charac- 
ter of  the  other,  is  problematical.  The  allies  are  gone  home, 
probably  never  to  return :  for  they  will  have  enough  to  do  in  the 
settlement  of  their  own  acquired  dominions.  In  the  time  of  peace, 
8o  long  as  it  may  last,  it  will  be  prudent  in  Great  Britain  to  fortify 
herself  with  the  sinews  of  war :  for  it  is  not  Buonaparte,  it  is  the 
French  nation,  whoever  may  be  its  ruler,  that  we  are  to  guard 
agsunst  J  though  not  to  fear.  After  all  its  late  disasters  and  in  its 
present  humiliated  state,  <<  the  total  expenditure  of  France,  in- 
cluding the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  the  civil  list,  and  the 
supplies  of  every  other  department  -,  and  including  the  portion  of 
the  war  contributions  for  the  year,  amounts  to  3S  millions, 
333,000,  pounds"  '-»a  sum  equalled  by  the  interest  of  our  debt 
alone.  At  the  death  of  George  the  First,  the  debt  was  only  50 
millions  with  a  sinking  fund  to  help  it :  whilst  that  of  France  was 
200  without  any  fund  at  all.  Such  is  the  comparative  state  of 
the  two  rival  kingdoms  in  a  financial  view  :  at  a  time  that  France 
has  most  of  the  gold  and  silver  specie  ^  and  Great  Britain,  by 
being  the  saviour  of  France,  almost  none. 

And|  while  on  one  side  of  us  we  look  at  France,  the  desolator  of 
Europe  for  twenty  years,  left  upon  our  hands :  we  should  look  at 
America  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  more  inveterate  at  an 

'  Courier, 
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enemy,  and  more  dangerous  as  a  rival  \  whither  Frenchmen  are 
flying  for  military  employment. 

The  halcyon  days  of  peace  may  la^t  no  longer,  than  till  the 
sinews  of  war  are  again  recruited.    Never  was  there  a  time  which 
called  so  loudly  for  the  abilities  of  a  great  minister,  who  is  an  able 
occonomist  and  financier.     Not  only  the  currency  in  coin  should 
be  augmented ;  but  that  oi  paper  should  be  increased,  and  also  put 
upon  a  safe  foundation.     In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  expedients 
already  mentioned,   another  should  be  adopted  at  all  events,  as 
highly  necessary  at  the  present  time,  and  highly  expedient  at  all 
times  :  which  is,  To  change  the  whole  system  of  Banking,  as  Jar 
as  it  relates  to  the  issue  of  Paper ,  in  respect  of  Stamps.    Though 
the  amount  of  revenue  arising  from  the  stamps  may  at  present  be 
considerable!  yet  the  paper  continues  in  circulation  for  many  years, 
by  paying  one  stamp^uty.    The  change  proposed  would  be,  That 
it  should  pay  a  duty  every  year,  so  as  to  increase  both  the  currency 
and  the  revenue.     Banking  by  paper-mints  has  become  a  general 
trade*  the  profits  upon  which  are  great*  to  a  prime  share  of  which 
the  public  is  entitled.    The  plan  might  be.  That  at  a  stated  time, 
once  in  twelve  months,  every  Bank  should  take  out  of  a  Public 
Office  erected   for  the  purpose,   a  certain  number  of  different 
stamps*  to  be  registered   in  the  office.     At  the  end  of  the  twelve 
months,  let  it  return  all  that  have  not  been  used,  paying  for  the 
remainder,  the  circulation  of  which  may  not  be  disturbed.     Let  it 
then  take  out  other  stamps,  in  like  manner,  for  another  year ;  at 
the  end  of  which,  let  it  return,  in  like  manner,  all  that  it  has  not 
used  to  be  deducted,  and  all  that  are  worn  out  to  be  destroyed  ; 
and  pay  for  all  that  are  kept  in  circulation.    The  operation  is  sim- 
ple, and  may  be  carried  on  from  year  to  year,  with  great  ease,  at  a 
little  expense,  and  without  confusion.    For  example :  A  certain 
Bank  takes  out  stamps  for  a  paper-currency  to  the  amount  of 
20,0001.,  giving  security  for  the  payment.— 10,0001.  of  paper  is 
put  in  circulation,  the  stamps  for  which  are  paid  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  when  the  stamps  for  the  other  10,0001.  unemployed  are  re- 
turned in  the  Office.   The  Bank  then  takes  out  stamps  for  20,000L 
for  the  next  year ;  at  the  end  of  which  it  returns  stamps  for 
10,000L  unemployed,  and  pays  duty  for  20,0001.  kept  in  circula- 
tion :  and  the  notes  for  10001.  worn  out  are  brought  to  the  Office 
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to  be  destroyed  and  replaced  by  others.  Such  a  Stamp-Oflicei 
with  all  its  dependent  branches  in  difierent  places,  might  be  esta- 
blished in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  for  the  convenience  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  London :  from  which  three  Offices  might 
be  known  the  exact  amount  of  the  paper-currency. 

If  at  the  same  time,  a  provision  was  made  by  which  Banks  could 
give  landed  or  Junded  security  to  the  pubUc  for  the  payment  of 
their  notes,  to  be  lodged  in  the  Stamp-OiBce ;  this  would  improve 
the  system  of  paper-currency,  by  putting  it  upon  a  secure  founda- 
tion, and  prevent  those  misfortunes  and  distresses  which  too  fre» 
quently  occur,  and  also  those  sudden  runs,  which  at  best  are  roost 
distressing.  And  if,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Public  Revenue,  in 
which  men  of  fortune  are  deeply  concerned,  it  should  become  the 
fashion  with  such  men,  as  a  public-spirited  measure,  to  embark 
jointly  or  separately  in  a  business  so  simple  and  easy  of  executiooy 
they  would  afford  security  to  their  tenants  and  neighbours  in  their 
money  transactions,  and  enrich  themselves  ;  for  that  paper  would 
obtain  the  greatest  currency,  which  should  issue  from  the  securest 
fimu 

By  a  person  or  persons,  for  instance,  of  large  property,  free 
from  all  settlements,  incumbrances,  and  entails,  security  is  given 
into  the  office  for  half  a  million.  Upon  this,  450,000  may  be 
fairly  and  safely  issued  in  paper  by  reserving  50,000  in  hand  against 
occasional  demands ;  for  the  security  given  would  prevent  those 
sudden  runs  which  too  often  embarrass  the  present  banks.  The 
450,000  in  circulation  would  be  as  so  much  money,  the  interest  of 
which  would  be  the  source  of  gain :  out  of  which  interest  at  fife 
per  cent,  amounting  to  22,5001.,  after  deducting  for  stamps  5,6251. 
at  three  pence  in  the  pound  upon  the  principal,  or  five  shillings  iu 
the  pound  upon  the  interest;  there  would  remain  19,8751.;  out 
of  which,  after  setting  off  of  1,8751.  for  expenses,  the  annual  pro- 
fit would  be  15i000l.  for  credit  only. 

From  such  a  profit  arising  from  credit  only,  without  any  risque, 
and  with  no  trouble  but  what  is  well  provided  for,  considerable 
additions  may  be  expected  to  be  made  to  the  paper-currency  found- 
ed upon  firm  and  substantial  bottoms. 

This  expedient  would  gradually  change  the  whole  system  of 
pqper-miiitt  ton  one  much  better  and  more  secure :  and  vdulsc  it 
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contributed  to  increase  the  currency,  it  would  add  considerably  to 
the  revenue.  Should  it  be  well  adopted  and  become  popular,  as  its 
foundation  seems  to  promise,  and  of  which,  from  its  facility  as  well 
as  utility,  sanguine  hopes  may  be  entertained,  it  would  operate 
beneficially  upon  the  community  iii  every  way.  Of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  Manufactures,  it  would  become  the  nourishment 
and  support,  and  open  again  those  obstructed  channels,  through 
which  gold  and  silver  would  flow  in  upon  us  from  every  quarter 
of  the  globe. 

The  present  mode  of  banking  by  Paper-mints  sprang  up  of  itself 
from  small  beginnings,  afnd  hath  increased  to  a  vast  extent,  with- 
out limit  or  control,  biher  things  have  sprung  up  in  the  com- 
munity in  a  similar  wa^ ;  such  as  Friendly-Societies,  which  the 
legislature  has  moulded  and  reformed  to  better  advantage.  And 
there  is  no  object  of  national  concern  more  deserving  the  consider- 
ation and  correction  of  the  legislature,  than  the  paper-mints.  Such 
a  change  and  improvement  of  the  system  is  not  only  necessary  at 
th^  present  time,  but  would  be  expedient  at  all  times.  In  every 
point  of  view,  it  would  operate  with  good  effect.  It  would  make 
Currency  more  plentiful  and  more  secure.  It  would  add  to  the 
Revenue,  and  diminish  the  virtual  load  of  the  National  Debt :  and, 
being  put  upon  substantial  firms,  the  paper  of  this  country  would 
enlarge  its  circulation,  and  make  it  less  dependent  upon  bullion, 
wMch  is  the  produce  of  other  nations.  Above  all :  it  would  check 
that  Jizbe  or  fczctitious  credit  throughout  the  commercial  world, 
which,  however  contended  for  by  many,  from  solf-interest  or 
partial  views,  and  bolstered  up  by  poverty  in  disguise,  to  swindle 
tht  Public,  will,  in  the  end,  be  attended  with  disgrace  and  ruin. 
It  should,  therefore,  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  the  legislature, 
to  place  this  kind  of  currency  not  only  upon  the  largest,  but  safest, 
footing. 

Something  of  this  sort  should  be  done;  and,  if  "voeU-done^  it  will 
be  of  greater  use  than  many  taxes. 

V.  It  is  necessary,  as  in  all  things  human,  that  regulations  should 
be  made  from  time  to  time  in  every  State,  however  excellent  its 
constitution,  for  reformation  or  improvement  \  which  necessary 
regulations  can  never  be  so  seasonably  adopted,  as  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  war }  or  so  well  matured,  as  in  a  time  of  peace.  And,  next 
XIV.  Pam.  VOL.  VII.  2  H 
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to  a  renovation  of  the  Currency,  and  a  reform  of  the  Paper-mints, 
there  is  none  more  necessary  and  important,  than  that  of  the  pre- 
sent system,  if  system  it  can  be  called,  of  The  Maintenance  and 
Employmefvt  of  the  Poor.    The  Poor-laws,  as  they  now  ex'ist, 
have  been  enacted  at  different  times,  and  upon  the  different  emer- 
gencies of  these  different  times  \  so  that,  in  the  emergencies  of  the 
present  times,  they  are  defective  in  themselves,  partial  and  expen- 
sive in  their  execution,  and  inadequate  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  at  first  benevolently  designed ;  and  are,   through  the 
lapse  of  ages,  become  a  public  evil  instead  of  a  public  good.    By 
the  idleness  which  they  promote,  they  hsyfe  destroyed  one-fourth 
part  of  the  profitable  labor  of  the  countrj^^ which  is  its  truest  and 
greatest  wealth*      They   have   extinguished  that  laudable  pride 
among  the  Poor,  which,  by  their  industry,  kept  them  offF  the  parish ; 
that  economy  which  made  the  most  of  what  they  industriously 
earned  ;  that  ingenuity,  which  distinguished  them  above  the  poor 
of  other  nations  ^  that  honest  emulation,  by  which  tliey  contended 
against  each  other,  and  gloried  in  making  themselves  independent 
by  their  savings  \  and  that  modesty  and  sobriety,  which  rendered 
them  peaceable  and  good  members  of  the  community.     All  is  be- 
come extravagance,  improvidence,  and  waste :  and,  tliough  better 
fed  and  better  clothed  than  farmers  and  inferior  tradesmen  were 
50  years  ago,  they  do  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  work  the 
poor  did  then.     All  glory  in  becoming  paupers,  looking  upon  the 
property  of  the  parish  as  their  native  inheritance  and  lawful  right. 
And,  in  the  present  execution  of  the  poor-laws,  many  families 
who  receive  contributions  out  of  the  parish-rates,  spend,  in  idle- 
ness, more  tlian  some  who  labor  hard,  and  ^contribute  to  their 
support.     This  is  the  complaint  from  every  quarter.    In  the  pre- 
sent scarcity  of  money,  the  poor  consume  it  as  fast  as  it  can  be 
raised.     The  evil  is  increasing  every  year;  and,  if  not  corrected, 
instead  of  supporting   it  by  their  labor,  the  Poor  will  soon  con- 
sume the  land. 

From  some  public  measures  that  have  been  taken*  something 
is  expected  to  be  done.  The  hte  Mr.  Gilbert  interested  himsdf 
much  in  a  reform  of  the  poor-laws.  His  labors,  which  he  pur- 
sued with  assiduity  for  some  years,  proved  abortive  for  want  of  i 
revenue  equally  levied,  by  which  to  execute  the  benerolent  defign. 
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The  last  edition  of  his  pamphlet  upon  the  subject,  printed  at  Man- 
chester, is  worth  attention.  Six  millions,  it  is  said,  is  about  the 
annual  expense  of  the  poor  at  present :  whereas  half  that  sum^ 
under  a  reform,  might  prove  sufficient.  No  public  revenue  can 
be  found,  for  this  purpose,  more  equal  and  more  applicable,  than 
a  part  of  the  Property-taa: ;  which  would  greatly  reconcile  the 
public  to  the  continuation  of  that  tax,  properly  modified  and  re» 
duced ;  and  applied  to  such  an  useful  and  general  purpose.  Could 
Mr.  Gilbert  have  found  such  a  revenue,  his  labors  might  not  have 
been  abortive. 

Under  a  modification  of  this  important  tax,  both  Agriculture 
%tA  Commerce  could  be  relieved,  where  relief  is  most  required : 
and,  aftl^r  its  reduction,  it  would  be  made  eqtuil  with  the  greater 
ease,  and  become  less  oppressive  in  tlie  collection.  And,  when 
modified,  reduced,  and  equalized,  and  improved  to  its  highest 
pitch,  it  would  be  the  most  useful  and  efficient  tax  ever  levied  upon 
the  public — a  tax  into  which  many  others  might  be  simk  in  time, 
and  save  all  the  expense  of  their  various  and  complicated  collection. 
Totally  do  both  the  Landed  and  Commercial  interests  mistake 
themselves  in  opposing  the  continuance  of  this  tax,  which  is  the 
only  one  that  ever  touched  the  Funds.  At  5  per  cent,  upon  the 
Funds  this  tax  would  annually  produce  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half)  which,  when  it  is  discontinued,  will  fall  upon  themselves 
with  all  their  other  burdens  and  expenses :  and  will  they  tamely 
consent,  that  30  millions  of  clear  income,  which  they  raise  them- 
selves with  much  risque  and  labor,  shall  be  annually  paid  and  re- 
ceived, without  hazard  or  expense  \  and  yet  contribute  nothing 
towards  all  the  exigencies  of  the  State  i 

By  the  vast  Interest  of  the  Public  Debt  to  be  quarterly  and 
punctually  paid,  all  the  lands  and  houses  in  the  nation  may  be 
considered  as  a  Farm  paying  rent  to  the  Bank  behind  the  Royal 
Exchange :  and  are  the  tenants  and  occupiers  of  the  farm,  beside 
all  charges  and  expenses  of  occupation  and  cultivation  attended 
with  all  this  risque  and  labor,  beside  church-rates,  and  poor-rates, 
and  highway-rates,  and  duties,  and  all  other  rates,  to  bear  the 
whole  burden  of  national  and  government  expenses,  of  the  army^ 
of  the  navy,  and  of  the  whole  police,  beside  paying  this  great 
lettl  (  whilst  that  rent  punctually  paid  and  irecei^ped  without  any 
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cxpcncc,  docs  not  contribute  one  farthing  to  the  relief  of  all  the 
public  burdens  ? 

This  is  an  important  question  submitted,  at  this  critical  time, 
to  the  common  sense  and  to  the  common  feeling,  of  every  subject 
of  the  united  empire. 

Whenever  the  Property-tax  is  discontinued,  it  must  both  in 
reason  and  of  necessity  be  succeeded  by  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  upon 
the  Funds. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  Poor-laws  the  writer  of  these  remarks 
has  thought  long  and  much  :  but  the  method  by  which  such  are- 
form  could  be  put  into  execution,  with  all  the  beneficial  results 
that  may  be  expected,  would  run  into  too  long  a  detail  at  present 
One  great  evil  would  be  directly  removed  :  that  of  Settlemeid* 
trials^  in  which  great  sums  are  annually  spent,  and  which  prove  to 
the  lawyers  their  best  and  most  certain  harvest.  And  into  such  a 
reform  a  great  good  might  be  introduced  of  much  utility  and  ex- 
tent, viz.  a  Fund  to  which  every  unmarried  person  witliout  pro- 
perty should  be  obliged  to  contribute  six,  or  nine,  or  twelve  pence 
per  week,  towards  their  settlement  in  business,  or  support  in  life ; 
to  which  fund  the  rich  may  have*  an  opportunity  of  contributing 
as  the  best  mode  in  which  they  can  give  their  charity.  This  was 
one  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  improvements.  But,  what  I  look  at  and  value 
most  of  all,  is,  tliat  a  Reform  of  the  Poor-laws  would  be  a  Reform 
of  the  Poor,  and  an  Improvement  of  their  condition.  By  confining 
the  relief  given  to  its  proper  objects— the  very  Old,  the  very  Young, 
and  the  Infirm ;  their  wants  and  comforts  would  be  tlie  more  plen- 
tifully supplied  I  and,  by  making  the  Young,  the  Healthy,  and 
the  Strong  provide  for  themselves  by  their  ovm  labor  and  economy, 
they  would  improve  both  in  their  manners  and  in  their  morals,  and 
learn  to  become  more  happy  and  content  in  that  state  of  life,  ID 
idiich  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  them. 

VI.  Another  regulation  of  crying  necessity  at  this  time,  and  of 
vast  importance  at  all  times  ;  is  a  Reform  in  the  Bankrupi4au!t» 
or  in  their  Exccutiony  or  perhaps  in  both.  How  to  remedy  diis 
great  national  evil,  which  defeats  all  honest  dealing,  it  is  out  of  the 
province  of  the  writer  of  these  remarks  to  suggest,  being  out  of 
the  line  of  his  study  and  experience.  He  will,  however,  hazsnL 
one  general  observation,  that,  if  something  be  not  speedily  and 
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eflectualljr  done ;  instead  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  bank- 
ruptcy will  become  the  general  trade  :  as,  if  something  be  not  done 
in  regard  to  the  Poor,  paupers  will  have  possession  of  the 
land.  Property,  which  is  the  golden  chain  that  holds  the  State 
together,  will  be  confounded  or  destroyed  :  and,  out  of  our  present 
peace  and  plenty,  will  spring  tumult  and  confusion. 

VII.  There  are  other  ways  and  means,  which  the  minister,  who 
18  a  good  financier  and  strict  economist,  might  put  in  use,  to  re- 
lieve the  public  burdens  in  time  of  peace.  A  considerable  army 
must  be  kept  on  foot  to  be  ready  for  all  occasions,  whether  within 
the  nation  or  without,  ^d  that  army  would  not  be  the  worse  for 
being  kept  in  some  employment.  If  the  Tolls  of  tJie  principal 
roads  throughout  the  two  islands  were  taken  into  the  hands  of 
government,  and  the  military  employed  upon  them,  divided  into 
small  parties,  under  the  superintendance  of  the  sergeants  and  the 
surveyance  of  the  subalterns  ;  to  work  a  certain  number  of  hours 
every  day,  and  to  be  well  paid,  one  half  out  of  the  tolls  and  the 
other  from  the  treasury ;  with  the  privilege  of  two  months  in  the 
year — one  in  the  hay-harvest — and  one  in  the  corn-harvest,  to  earn 
money  for  themselves :  a  considerable  sum  would  redound  to  the 
treasury  every  year.  The  troops  would  be  properly  dispersed 
through  the  nation ;  and  thus  a  sort  of  standing  army,  well  dis- 
ciplined and  exercised,  if  we  must  have  a  standing  army,  would 
be  kept  at  small  expense. 

VIII.  The  Inclosure  of  all  the  Forests  and  other  Crown4ands 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  reservation  of  proper  inclosures 
well  preserved  for  navy-timber  where  the  soil  and  climate  are 
friendly  to  the  oak,  would  be  a  great  and  important  work  for  the 
employment  of  the  legislature  in  time  of  peace  5  which  would 
both  benefit  the  nation  by  converting  much  useless  land  into  use- 
ful cultivation,  and  enrich  the  crown.  And,  at  the  end  of  a  war, 
it  would  find  profitable  labor  for  innumerable  hands  that  will  want 
employment.  As  currency  becomes  more  plentiful,  the  land  may 
be  sold  by  auction  in  convenient  parcels,  and  all  the  money  in- 
Tested  in  the  National  Bank ;  where,  the  Capital  being  kept  in- 
violable, and  its  full  share  of  the  profits  divided,  they  would  in- 
crease the  annual  income  of  the  Crown,  to  which  they  should  be 
sacredly  appropriated,  to  a  great  amount,  increasing  and  to  be  in- 
creased. 
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Tivie,  it  may  be  thought,  will  of  itself  remedy  the  whole 
clifEculty  ;  as  it  did  at  the  end  of  the  American  wan  There  is  a 
great  difference  between  180  millions  of  Debt,  which  had  been 
accumulating  many  years,  and  J  200,  more  than  one  half  of  which 
has  accumulated  within  a  contracted  period.  Time  will  move  too 
slow  in  bringing  its  relief,  without  the  help  of  other  expedients } 
but,  working  together  with  them,  it  will  soon  produce  a  speedy 
remedy,  and  a  lasting  cure. 

Money,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  its  worth,  is  become  a 
most  important  engine  in  every  State.  It  was  the  Want  of  Money, 
which  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  Revolution  in  France, 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  the  present  Want  of  Money  in  Great 
Britain — an  evil  which  should  be  remedied  without  loss  of  Time,  to 
prevent  all  evil  consequences. 

In  boasting  of  our  National  Revenue,  we  should  confine  that 
boast  at  present  to  the  Resources,  from  which  it  is  to  be  raised  for 
the  time  to  come ;  which  are,  indeed,  abundant :  but,  if  we  have 
not  Money  by  which  they  can  be  brought  up  to  their  full  price  and 
value,  the  Revenue  they  will  return  into  the  treasury  will  prove 
deficient.  However  the  treasury  may  have  been  supplied  in  time 
past,  or  however  things  may  be  wound  up  for  the  present  yearj 
this  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  for  the  time  to  come,  unless  some 
new  measures  are  applied  to  remedy  the  defect  5  notwithstanding 
the  adoption  of  systems  of  economy  and  retrenchment.  For  there 
must  be  a  standing  proportion  between  the  Currency  and  the  Taxes 
to  be  raised. 

Systems  of  economy  and  retrenchment,  after  all  its  privations, 
and  under  all  its  burdens,  the  community  has  a  right  to  expect, 
witliout  taking  them  from  the  minister  as  a  boon.  But  systems  of 
economy  and  retrenchment,  though  much  talked  of,  and  held  out 
as  great  things  to  amuse  the  Public,  will,  in  the  end,  contribute  in 
a  small  degree  to  its  relief.  However  necessary,  and  however  com- 
mendable,  they  should  not  engross  too  much  of  the  attendon  of 
Parliament  through  the  whole  session,  which  is  intended  to  be 
sfKn-t  i  to  the  exclusion  of  greater  things.  Here  lies  the  danger, 
if  not  the  design ;  both  of  which  should  be  avoided.  At  the  end 
of  such  a  war,  instead  of  a  short  session,  it  ought  to  be  of  dadk 
length. 
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From  these  ObserrationSi  it  will,  I  hope,  be  sufHciently  appa- 
rent, that  Money^  both  in  Coin  and  a  proportionable  share  of 
Paper  founded  upon  good  credit,  cannot  weU  be  too  abundant, 
The  present  Difficulty,  it  is  manifest,  does  not  arise  from  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  resources,  or  from  a  scarcity  of  commodities  Jrom 
which  Taxes  are  to  be  raised ;  but  irom  a  scarcity  of  Money  by 
•which  they  are  to  be  raised.  And  it  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficiently 
evident,  that  the  minister,  whoever  he  maybe,  cannot  render  more 
useful  and  acceptable  service  to  his  country,  at  the  present  time  in 
particular,  and,  under  the  circumstances  of  its  Debt,  at  all  times  in 
general  ^  than  by  putting  such  measures  and  expedients  in  execu- 
tion, as  will  increase  the  Currency  of  the  nation,  which  at  this 
time  is  its  only  want. 

-  The  vi^iole  nation  b  become  as  a  Farm  to  the  Bank :  and  it  de- 
pends upon  the  Plenty  or  Scarcity  of  Money,  with  which  the 
ministry  is  directly  concerned,  as  having  been  under  the  necessity 
of  sending  a  great  proportion  of  the  Currency  out  of  the  country^ 
mnd  who  should  use  every  exertion  to  supply  it  to  the  country 
again  ^  whether  it  shall  pay  thirty  shillings  for  a  pound  or  Jlfteen, 
Through  the  Scarcity  of  Money  it  is  now  thirty,  which  it  cannot 
War}  whereas,  by  a  plentiful  supply  of  money,  it  would  be  fifteen : 
and  Aen  the  nation  would  pay  the  rent,  and  florish  under  the 
load. 

The  great  objection  that  may  be  brought  against  this  Increase  of 
Money  is,  That  it  may  become  so  abundant  and  of  course  so 
cheap  in  this  country,  that  our  manufactures,  from  the  expense  in 
working,  cannot  be  afforded  in  the  public  market  so  cheap  as  those 
of  other  nations.  If  that  day  should  ever  come,  the  evil  could  be 
easily  corrected,  only  by  increasing  the  stamps  upon  the  paper, 
which,  by  checking  that  part  of  the  currency,  which  is  by  far  the 
greatest,  would  bring  the  whole  to  its  proper  level :  and  the  stamps 
might  be  reduced  again  as  occasion  may  require.  By  this  expe- 
dient springing  out  of  the  Change  in  the  Banking  system  and 
Paper-mints,  which  forms  Aejburth  article  of  these  Observations, 
a  Rule  may  at  all  times  be  found  and  applied  as  a  general  regulator 
of  the  Currency — a  thing  of  great  national  and  commercial  im- 
portance. 

Why  do  men  talk  so  much^  and  do  so  little  ? 
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At  the  end  of  such  a  war,  when  every  thing  is  wound  up,  a 
new  era  should  be  opened,  in  which  to  commence  the  renovated 
strength  and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  Never  was  there  a  time 
when  a  great  minister  was  so  much  required,  who  is  an  able  finan- 
cier :  not  one,  who  is  a  calculator  of  pounds,  shilUngSy  and  pence, 
with  petty  taxes  in  his  hand  ;  but  one,  who  understands  the  e£Fect 
of  money  in  circulation,  with  comprehensive  measures  in  his  head. 
By  a  great  minister,  great  things  may  be  easily  done :  by  a  little 
minister,  little  things  will  be  done  with  difficulty.  Now  a  gre^ 
minister  may  make  the  nation  rich :  and  now  a  little  minister  will 
make  it  bankrupt.  In  the  hands  of  a  great  minister,  the  country 
may  enjoy  the  peace  it  has  so  dearly  won,  in  the  midst  of  plenty: 
in  the  hands  of  a  little  minister,  it  will  be  more  distressed  than  it 
was  in  war ;  for  Commerce  will  be  dead,  and  the  neglect  of  Agri- 
culture alone,  for  want  of  money  to  support  it,  may  create  ^Jhrnine^ 
when  wc  shall  have  no  money  to  send  to  foreign  markets. 

Thus,  the  Difficulty  arising  from  the  various  Drains  which  have 
caused  the  Scarcity  of  Money,  and  from  the  vast  Increase  of  the 
National  Debt,  may,  it  is  presumed,  be  effisctually  overcome  by  the 
Expedients  proposed :  and  after  the  Difficulty  be  overcome,  they 
will  continue  to  operate  to  the  future  opulence  and  prosperity  of 
the  Public.  The  Debt,  however  nominally  great,  they  will  virtu- 
ally diminish,  and  gradually  reduce :  though  its  total  extinction  is 
neither  to  be  expected  nor  desired. 
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iVo  subject  is  more  deserving  of  the  prompt  attention  of  the 
statist  and  patriot  than  the  present  habits  of  the  working  people  of 
England  ^  and  few  subjects,  indeed,  excite  more  general  interest 
Parish  relief,  which  was  formerly  resorted  to  by  the  unfortunate 
with  reluctance,  and  received  as  a  charitable  gift  with  humility, 
is  now  too  generally  thought  of  among  the  ways  and  means  of  sob- 
sistence  witnout  shame,  and  claimed  as  a  matter  of  legal  ri^ 
without  thankfulness. 

This  altered  state  of  mind  and  conduct  seems  to  have  originated, 
in  a  great  degree,  in  the  large  increase  of  wages,  which,  about 
^een  or  twenty  years  since,  took  place  in  most  of  our  manufac- 
tories. That  increase  begat  indolence  and  expensiveness ;  and 
when  to  these  succeeded  sudden  interruptions  in  the  demand  for 
manufactures,  and  the  enormously  high  price  to  which  provisions 
were  run  up  in  times  of  scarcity,  applications  for  relief  to  tlie 
parochial  funds  on  behalf  of  workmen  having  lagrge  families  becanie 
indispensable.  It  was  not  the  custom  tp  reserve  the  surplus  earn- 
ings in  prosperity  for  the  hour  of  adversity.  The  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence having  been  thus  broken  by  a  descent  to  paupexism,  and 
the  disgrace  of  that  condition  being  lessened  by  its  frequency! 
many  have  been  willing  to  feed  on  bread  which  they  have  not 
earned,  after  the  pressure  of  real  necessity  has  subsided  |  whik 
others,  influenced  by  the  force  of  example,  have  resorted  to  ik 
same  course  in  cases  where,  under  manlier  feelingSf  they  m^ 
have  preserved  their  independence  by  due  exertkms  aad  prifa- 
tions. 
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Large  wages  are  thus  a  source  of  injury,  so  far  as  they  fall  into 
the  hands  of  single  men — the  earnings  of  three  or  four  days  in 
the  week  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  being  idle  and  dissi- 
pated during  the  remainder.  But  this  mischief  does  not  stop  with 
the  occasion  of  it ;  the  habits  of  early  life  are  not  easily  shaken 
ofF.  The  idleness,  tippling,  and  other  expensiveness  which  were 
indulged  in  with  impunity  when  in  a  single  state,  are  not  always 
abandoned  when  the  obligation  of  bringing  up  a  family  calls  for 
constant  frugality  as  well  as  industry.  On  the  contrary,  the 
practice  of  excessive  drinking  too  generally  fastens  on  its  victim^ 
and  follows  him  to  his  grave.  This  is  the  poor  man's  greatest 
curse — the  poisoner  of  his  domestic  comforts — the  bane  of  his 
oiFspring's  well-doing,  and  the  parent  of  crime  in  himself,  and  in 
all  whom  he  calls  his  own  I 

In  this  varying  state  between  superabundance  and  destitution, 
we  may  see  the  germs  of  the  greater  part  of  the  vices  which 
disturb  society.  One  condition  supplies  the  means  of  riot  and 
dissipation — the  other  excites  to  the  commission  of  thefts  an4 
frauds.  If  we  examine  the  registers  of  offences,  we  find  tht 
immediate  cause  of  delinquency  to  be,  most  frequently,  poyertt  | 
— rthe  remote  cause  idleness  and  extravagance  ;  hence  we  set 
young  working  men  and  women  higher  fed  and  better  dressed  thaa 
formerly ;  but  we  also  see  pawnbrokers  in  greater  abundance— r 
misery  in  families  and  in  old  age  more  frequent— pauperism  es« 
tended  beyond  all  bounds,  and  the  calendars  oi  oflFences  increasing 
every  sessions. 

This  is  a  very  diseased  state  of  society,  and  the  ordinary  rem«« 
dies  are  proved  to  be  insufficient  to  work  a  cure.  New  penal  laws 
are  enacted,  but  offenders  are  not  discouraged — additional  and  ex- 
tensive gaols  are  erected,  but  the  public  are  not  less  infested  with 
cheats  and  robbers.  Schemes  of  reform  are  carried  into  execution 
at  a  great  expense,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  sinner^ 
brought  to  repentance  equal  their  daily  growth.  Poor-houses 
greatly  increase  in  number  and  magnitude,  but  the  public  ways 
continue  to  be  disgraced  with  vagrants ;  and  the  numberless  chari*. 
ties  which  have  been  lately  founded,  seem  but  to  encourage  new 
claimants  on  the  benevolent  sympathies.  Seeing  then  the  ineffi- 
cacy  of  the  various  and  prodigiously  expensive  means  used  for  the 
relief  of  poveiiy  and  the  punishment  of  crimen  it  is  worth  while 
to  inquire  whether  much  may  not  yet  be  done  in  the  way  of 
prevention.  In  procuring  employment  for  the  poor,  and  encourag- 
ing their  industry,  much  has  been  achieved ;  by  such  means  they 
have  been  raised  above  poverty,  but  to  keep  them  there,  something 
inore  is  necessary — viz.  to  teach  them  the  proppety  of./rf^o^ify— 
of  reserving  par^  of  their  eamir]igs  wheajprosp^pitf,  unituimierid, 
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and  healthy^  to  meet  the  future  claims  of  a  family^  of  siekneUf 
and  of  old  age.  Without  this  prudential  rule,  the  surplus  eam^ 
ings  of  most  working  men  are  not  only  not  conducive  to  the  supply 
of  their  future  wants,  but  add  to  them  by  implanting  in  them  habits 
of  expense,  drunkenness,  and  sloth.  It  is  an  encouraging  circum- 
stance, however,  that  at  present  we  see  die  determined  industry 
and  frugality  of  a  large  portion  of  the  laboring  class  carry  them 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  life  independently,  in  spite  or  every 
difficulty  and  impediment :  but  if  these  impediments  be  cleared 
away — if  the  path  be  made  easy  and  agreeable — if  the  bright  pro- 
spect afforded  by  early  economy  be  clearly  shown,  many,  very 
many,  there  doubtless  are,  of  the  less  thoughtful  or  less  resolute 
remainder,  who  will  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  what  is  necessary 
for  their  own  interest  and  comfort,  and  acquire  some  liking  for  the 
dignity  of  independence. 

It  is  not  here  supposed  that  this  important  subject  has  hitherto 
remained  unattempted  ;  the  pens  of  the  ablest  writers  and  the 
eloquence  of  the  pulpit  have  advocated  the  expediency  of  timely 
frugality  ^  innumerable  schemes  have  been  proposed  to  render  the 
surplus  earnings  of  early  life  available  for  future  deficiencies  ;  in* 
genious  and  scientific  persons  have  aided  the  cause  by  numerous 
calculations ;  neither  zeal  nor  perseverance  has  been  wanting  to 
carrv  the  object  into  complete  efliect,  but  hitherto  nothing  extent 
sively  useful  has  been  done,  and  pauperism  has  continued  to  in- 
crease. The  endeavours,  however,  have  not  been  useless.  By 
rediicing  many  plausible  and  seemingly  infallible  theories  to  the 
test  of  practice,  we  have  discovered  wnat  modes  are  inapplicable 
to  real  life,  and  learnt  what  is  wanting  to  meet  its  convemencies. 
A  subject  of  such  vast  importance  is  not  likely  to  be  achieved 
upon  abstract  reasonings,  or  at  once.  It  is  after  repeated  f sulures, 
and  among  various  experiments,  that  we  ascertain  the  best  way  of 
reducing  operations  to  practice,  and  elicit  the  true  principle  on 
which  utility  hinges.  A  short  account  of  the  principal  schemes 
which  have  engaged  public  attention,  and  of  the  success  or  diffi* 
culties  which  K)llowed  them,  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  dear 
the  way  for  a  discussion  of  what  remains  to  be  done. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  VARIOUS  SCHEMES 

■ 

For  rendering  the  Savings  of  early  Industry  conducive  iofilwe 

Support. 

In  177S  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  fa 
enabling  parishes  to  grant  deferred  annuities  to  their  poor  and 
industnous  idiabitants.    It  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Dowdeswdli 
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and  was  supported  by  Sir  George  Saville,  Edmund  Burke,  and 
many  other  eminent  persons  ;  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons 
with  a  decided  majority,  but  was  thrown  out  in  the  Lords.  The 
preamble  to  this  bill  stated — 

"  Whereas  it  often  happens  that  persons  engaged  as  journeymen  in 
manufactures  and  handicrafl  trades,  and,  likewise,  household  servants, 
laborers,  and  divers  other  persons,  get  niore  money ^  as  ilie  wage*  of  their 
labor  and  service^  than  is  sufticient  for  tlieir  present  maintenance,  and  might 
easily,  .if  they  were  so  minded,  lay  by,  out  of  their  satd  gdtitigst,  a  tufficient 
sum  to  provide  for  their  support  in  their  old  age. 

"  And  whereas,  it  would  be  highly  useful  both  to  the  said  persons  them- 
selves, and  to  the  nation  in  gcneralf  that  they  should  endeavour  to  make  such 
provision  for  their  support  in  the  latter  periods  of  their  lives,  as  they  would 
thereby  become  more  M>ber  and  virtuous  in  their  ordinary  course  of  life,  and 
more  industrious  in  the  prosecution  of  their  several  callings  and  employ- 
ments^ wiiich  would  tend  to  the  increase  of  the  riches  and  the  manulacturcti 
of  this  kingdom. 

"  And  whereas  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  said  persons  might  be 
induced  to  lay  up  some  part  of  their  earnings  in  their  youth  and  middle  age, 
in  order  to  make  sucii  provision  for  their  old  age,  if  a  convenient  oppor- 
ttmity  were  offered  them,  of  employing  the  money  they  should  so  lay  up  iu 
a  safe  and  advantageous  manner. 

^'  And  whereas  the  most  safe  and  advantageous  way  in  which  the  said 
frugal  and  industrious  persons  can  employ  the  several  sums  of  money  which 
they  may  be  able  to  save  out  of  their  wages,  for  the  support  of  their  old  age, 
seems  to  be  to  purchase  therewith  annuities  for  their  lives,  which  sboiud 
commence  at  some  remote  period,  when  their  strength  and  ability  to  work 
will  be  considerably  impaired ;  and  the  poor's  rates  of  the  several  parishes 
in  England  or  Wales  seem  likely  both  to  be,  and  to  be  thought  by  the  said '  * 
industrious  and  frugal  persons  a  sufficient  and  convenient  fund  to  secure,  at 
all  events,  the  payment  of  such  life  annuities  as  aforesaid,  to  the  several 
persons  who  shall  have  purchased  them,  in  case  on^  deticiency  should 
nappen  in  the  fund  created  for  the  payment  of  the  said  annuities  by  the 
monies  that  shall  have  been  paid  for  the  purchase  of  them." 

The  operative  part  of  the  bill  provided  that  the  poor  rates  should 
be  liable,  in  case  the  fund  raised  by  the  deposits  failed  ;  that  the 
minister,  church- wardens,  and  overseers  should  be  the  managers  of 
these  annuities ;  that  no  annuity  granted  to  a  man  should  com- 
mence before  he  were  fifty  years  of  age,  nor  to  a  woman  before 
she  were  thirty.  The  annuities  were  computed  on  a  money  interest 
of  81.  per  cent. ;  the  grants  were  to  have  been  restricted  to  the  . 
inhabitants  having  legal  settlements  in  the  parish ;  impediments 
were  imposed  against  the  alienation  of  grants ;  and  it  was  pro- 
vided, that  the  scheme  should  not  be  opened  in  any  parish  unless 
a  majority  of  the  rated  inhabitants  in  number  and  value  should 
agree  to  it,  at  a  meeting  duly  convened  for  the  purpose. 

In  178D,  an  attempt  was  made  to  give  effect  to  a  plan  for 
enabling  the  laboring  poor  to  provide  support  for  themselves  in 
sickness,  as  well  as  old  age,  by  small  weekly  savings  from  their 
wages.    A  bill  for  establishing  a  plan  of  this  kind  was  brought  in 
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by  Mr.  Acklaiid^  and  amended  and  approved  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  set  of  tables  were  also  constructed  by  Dr.  Pricei  at 
the  recfucst  of  a  Committee  of  the  House,  upon  which  the  plan 
was  to  have  proceeded ;  but  this  billj  like  Mr.  DowdesweU%  was 
rejected  by  the  Lords. 

In  1808,  the  late  Mr.  Whitbread  brought  a  bill  into  the  House 
of  Commons  for  promoting  industry  among  the  laboring  classes  of 
the  community,  and  for  the  relief  and  regulation  of  the  necessit- 
ous and  criminal  poor  \  this  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Committee, 
recited  that — 

"  Whereas  such  of  the  laborins;  pror  :is  are  dairous  of  waking  out  of 
their  earnings  some  saviri^Sy  as  a  future  provthion  for  themieixcs  or  their  fnnn- 
lies,  are  dUci>ur*ig(d  from  w  doing  fw  the  difficult u  of  placing  out  hccurelu 
the  small  mms  which  they  are  able  to  saxe,  and  il  u-uiild  tend  to  proiuuW 
habits  of  in(Jll^t^y  and  trugahty,  aiif)  lu  cncoiiraiie  tiie  poor  ro  make  a  vvxt- 
vision  for  iheni'ielves  and  their  ianiilies  if  an  e>tablishment  were  formed,  iii 
which  they  migr.t  invest  their  money  witli  security  and  advantage/' 

The  bill  then  provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  ofEce  in  the 
Metropolis  to  be  under  the  control  and  direction  of  Commissioners, 
to  be  appointed  by  His  Majesty,  assisted  by  proper  officers ;  the 
persons  who  sought  the  benefit  of  this  establishment  were  to  remit 
to  the  accountant  thereof,  by  the  General  Postj  or  otherwisey  any 
sum  not  exceeding  five  pounds.  These  sums  were  to  be  invested 
in  the  Government  funds,  and  the  contributors  to  be  benefited 
thereby  in  proportion  to  the  dates  and  amount  of  their  respective 
contributions.  The  bill  embraced  several  other  objects  connected 
with  the  relief  and  bettering  of  the  condition  of  tlie  poor ;  but  it 
was  ultimately  withdrawn. 

Besides  these  plans  which  have  employed  the  attention  of  the 
British  Legislature,  other  societies,  professedly  for  the  "  Benefit 
of  Old  Age"  have  been  projected  by  private  individuals,  and  esta- 
blished in  great  numbers.  Between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago, 
there  was  a  considerable  degree  of  eagerness  to  enter  into  such 
schemes,  in  consequence  of  the  flattering  terms  which  were  held 
out  by  the  projectors ;  for  the  promised  benefits  were  three  or  four 
times  as  high,  in  some  instances,  as  the  deposits  were  capable  of 
producing.  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  many  thousands  of 
persons  in  the  Metropolis  were  induced  to  join  them,  and  their 
eagerness  was  further  excited  by  the  allurement  of  an  abatement  to 
those  who  first  became  members.  A  Mr.  Dale,  and  afterwards 
Dr.  Price,  exposed  the  fallacy  of  these  projects ;  the  Doctor  made 
the  following  observations  upon  them  : — «  What  confusion  must 
they  produce  some  time  or  other  !  How  barbarous  is  it  thus  to  draw 
money  from  the  public  by  promises  of  advantages  that  cannot  be 
obtamed  I  Have  we  not  already  suffered  too  much  by  bubbles  i 
I  hare  sadd  that  these  societies  are  impositions  cm  the  public^  pio- 
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ceeding  from  ignorance,  and  supported  bjr  credulity  and  folly.   But 
this  is  too  gentle  a  censure.     There  is  reason  to  believe  that  worse 
principles  have  contributed  to  their  rise  and  support.     The  present 
members,  consisting  chiefly  of  persons  in  the  more  advanced  ages, 
"who  have   been  admitted  on  the  easiest  terms,  believe  that  the 
schemes  they  are  supporting  will  last  their  time,  and  that  they  will 
be  gainers ;  and  as  to  the  injury  that  may  be  done  to  their  succes- 
sors, or  to  young  members,  it  is  at  a  distance,  and  they  care  little 
about  it.     Agreeably  to  this  principle,  the  founders  of  these  socie- 
ties begin  so  low  as  not  to  require  perhaps  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  the 
annuities  they  promise ;  afterwards  they  advance  gradually,  just 
as  if  they  imagined  that  the  value  of  the  annuities  was  nothing 
determinate,  but  increased  with  every  increase  of  the   society ; 
but,  as  no  ignorance  can  believe  this,  the  true  design  appears  to 
be,  to  form  soon  as  large  a  society  as  possible,  by  leading  the  un- 
wary to  endeavour  to  be  foremost  in  their  applications,  lest  the  ad« 
vantage  of  getting  in  on   the  easiest  terms  should  be  lost.     It  is 
well  known  that  mese  arts  have  succeeded  wonderfully  \  and  that» 
in  consequence  of  them,  these  societies  now  consist  of  persons  who, 
for  the  same  annuities,  make  higher  or  lower  payments,  according 
to  the  time  when  they  have  been  admitted  ;  and  the  generality  of 
whom,  therefore,  must  know,   that  eitlier  more  than  the  values 
have  been  required  of  the  members  last  admitted ;  or,  if  not,  that 
they  are  themselves  expecting  considerable  annuities,  for  which 
they  have  given  no  valuable  consideration,  and  which,  if  paid  them, 
must  be  stolen  from  the  pockets  of  some  of  their  fellow  members. 
I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  condemn  all  institutions  of  this  kind. 
They  may  be  very  useful  if  the  full  values  are  taken,  and  proper 
care  is  used  in  the  improvement  of  money  ;  interest,  in  these  cases, 
ought  not  to  be  reckoned  higher  than  31.  per  cent.'' 

These  societies,  for  the  most  part,  soon  broke  up ;  a  few,  how- 
ever, obstinately  persisted  for  several  years,  and  entailed  a  bitter 
disappointment  on  a  large  number  of  aged  persons. 

In  the  Spring  of  1806,  the  Provident  Institution  of 
London  v/as  estaolished  under  the  patronage  and  subscription  of 
many  hundred  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 

"  The  leading  design  of  the  Institution  was  declared  to  be,  to  enable  the 
industrious  and  economical  to  appropriate  their  savingi  most  beneficially  to  the 
diiTerent  objects  oilhtii  prudence  and  affection.**  To  meet  the  desire  of  provid- 
ing for  X\\t\T  familia,  or  other  objects  ot  their  affection  in  case  of  their  deaths^  a 
beneficial  system  of  Life  Insurance  was  devised,  and  has  been  carried  into 
very  extensive  effect.  To  secure  a  provision  for  themselves^  when  impaired  iu 
their  powers  for  labor, — deferred  annuities  were  granted,  which,  as  the  pub- 
lications of  tbe  office  also  state,  '<  afford  to  a  man  the  means,  by  a  single 
payment,  or  by  annual,  or  quarterly  payments,  produced  fcy  %maU  sarnngt 
during  his  yean  of  vigor  ^9j  ensuring  a  comfortable  support  in  his  old  ^g^T 

"  In  the  pursuit  of  tliis  important  design,  the  Institution  proposes  every 
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possible  encouragement  to  early  industry  and  economy.  It  therefore,  as  a 
primary  step,  presents  the  singular  advantage  of  a  hank,  wherein  the  iadustri' 
out  may  deposit  their  savings  to  improve  at  compound  interest^  which,  so  im- 
proved, will,  at  a  <;iven  period,  become  the  purchase  money  of  an  annuity, 
to  render  their  old  age  comfortable  :  but  they  may  have  liberty  to  withdraw 
all  the  sums  paid  in  by  them,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  an  annuity, 
without  any  deduction  whatever  ;  should  circumstances  reader  it  necessary. 
Or  if  a  person  banking  with  this  Institution,  with  a  view  to  a  prospective 
annuity,  shall  die,  the  monies  paid  in  shall  be  returned  to  tiis  widow,  or 
others,  to  whom,  by  will,  he  may  heifnoath  the  same  as  his  own  pcraonail 
estate ;  or  it  may  become  the  ibundation  of  an  annuity  to  them,  at  bis  or 
their  option.  Furthcrmoic,  as  a  temporary  loan  is  sometimes  of  essential 
service  in  business,  he  may  obtain  such  loan,  in  proportion  to  the  sums  th^t 
he  has  paid  into  the  Institution,  at  legal  interest;  but  not  oftener  than  once 
in  twelve  months.'' 

"  The  most  encouraging  motives  to  industry  must  surely  be  excited,  when 
a  man  sees  that  the  small  savings  he  maybe  able  Lo  make  lead  to  such 
various  beneficial  efi'ccis.  li'  he  looks  forward  to  old  age,  he  has  the  cheer* 
ing  prospect  of  an  independent  support. !  He  may  reflect  with  pride  that  a  little 
fortime  is  accumulating  for  his  widow  and  orphans,  or  orhers  whom  he  may 
wish  to  assist,  if  death  should  curtail  that  period  of  existence  !  If  misfor- 
tune or  any  other  occasion  requires,  for  his  immediate  aid,  the  savings  that 
were  intended  for  his  future  advantage,  the  Institution  is  his  Bank,  upon 
which  he  may  at  any  time  draw  for  all  the  sumn  that  he  has  there  deposited, 

^*  Hence  this  Institution,  while  etVeciing  a  certain  provision  for  old  age, 
also  comprizes  the  other  advantages,  to  which  the  savings  o/'  early  industry  mey 
he  applied. 

**  It  will  be  seen,  by  an  inspection  of  the  Annuity  Tables,  that  the  savings 
of  little  more  than  a  penny  a  day,  commencing  in  the  early  part  of  a  maiTs 
life,  will  ensure  him  a  security  from  want,  when  past  his  days  of  labor. 

**  It  may  be  right  to  observe,  however,  that  this  part  of  the  Institution's 
design  is  not  merely  directed  to  the  zcorking  classes,  but,  by  increiising  the 
contributions,  will  be  found  rqnilly  valuable  to  profcs*ional  men  and  all 
others  whose  income  depends  upon  a  continuance  of  their  capacity  for 
exertion." 

In  1810,  a  Bank  J  in  which  the  industrious  might  deposit  their 
savings,  was  proposed  at  Ruthwell,  in  Dumfriesshire!  bj  the 
very  excellent  and  benevolent  minister  of  that  parish. 

In  1814,  a  similar  institution  was  founded  in  Edinburgh, 
entitled  <<  The  Edinburgh  Savings'  Bank,"  but  more  simple  in  its 
plan. 

At  Kelso,  an  Institution  of  a  similar  kind  was  soon  after  esta- 
blished, under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh. 

In  other  parts  of  Scotland,  Institutions  for  the  same  object  have 
been  set  on  foot ;  which,  for  the  most  part,  proceed  successfully. 
In  several  places  in  England,  also,  this,  like  every  other  benevolent 
design,  has  met  with  the  warmest  and  most  liberal  support. 

In  1814,  the  Provident  Institution  of  Bath  was  esta- 
blished. 

In  1815,  <<  The  Provident  Institution**  of  Souikampiot^ 
was  established  under  the  recommendation  and  active  support  of 
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the  Right  Honourable  George  Rose,  and  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  that  neighbourhood. 

Tliis  brief  account  of  Institutions  for  rendering  early  savings 
available  for  the  supply  of  future  wants,  would  be  very  incomplete, 
if  it  were  not  to  take  notice  of  a  description  of  provision  against 
casualties,  and  for  old  age,  of  a  very  comprehensive  nature,  and 
most  extensive  application,  viz.  Friendly  or  Benefit  Socie- 
ties. These  Societies,  extending  to  every  town  in  Great  Britain^ 
and  abounding  in  every  quarter  of  the  metropolis,  propose  to  in- 
demnify the  early  economist  against  almost  every  ill  that  can  hap- 
pen to  his  corporeal  existence ;  and  to  anticipate  every  want  to  the 
supply  of  which  his  early  savings  are  applicable.  In  these  socie- 
ties not  only  are  the  visitations  of  ill  health,  and  the  pressure  of  old 
age  provided  for,  but  relief  is  frequently  oflFered  in  cases  of  insol- 
vency— when  in  want  of  work— on  accidents  by  fire— to  provide 
substitutes  if  drawn  for  the  militia — on  the  birth  of  a  child^-or 
the  decease  of  any  part  of  the  member's  family.  Various  acts  of 
parliament  have  given  encouragement  to  these  societies :  and  a 
bill  that  was  passed  in  179S  endows  them  with  a  preference,  before 
any  other  creditor,  against  their  trustees  and  officers — ^it  also  ex- 
empts them  from  stamp  duties  and  court  fees  in  their  legal  pro- 
ceedings, and  supplies  them  with  expeditious  and  cheap  means  of 
settling  disputes. 

The  above  are  the  principal  schemes  for  applying  the  savings  of 
working  people  to  their  future  support  which  have  engaged  public 
attention,  although  other  proposals  out  of  number  have  been  pub- 
lished for  the  same  laudable  object.  Indeed,  so  alive  have  the 
feelings  of  the  public  been  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  that  in  some 
catalogues  now  in  use,  upwards  of  two  hundred  books  on  the  sub- 

{'ect  may  be  counted  ^  many  of  these,  in  some  way,  conceive  means 
»y  which  the  surplus  earnings  of  early  life  may  be  applied  to  the 
relief  of  its  future  exigencies :  but  as  these  are  either  quite  im- 
practicable, or  similar  in  principle  to  those  already  described,  it  is 
mmecessary  to  detail  their  varieties  and  amplifications.  We  shall 
now  consider  the  merits  of,  and  the  objections  to,  the  schemes 
enumerated.  But  it  will  be  convenient  to  break  through  the  order 
in  which  they  have  been  described ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  to  offer 
some  observations  on  Benefit  Societies. 

The  Act  of  S3d  Geo.  III.  cap.  54.  is  a  most  valuable  boon 
given  to  the  industrious  and  frugal  in  their  endeavours  to  provide 
against  future  wants :  and  that  a  very  general  desire  prevails  among 
me  working  class  to  provide  for  themselves  in  their  difficulties,  is 
evident  from  the  returns  laid  before  Parliament  in  1806,  by  which 
it  appears  that  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  thousand  persons 
m  Xngland  are  members  of  Benefit  Societies.     It  is  only  to  be 
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lamented  that  such  \\  good  disposition  in  the  people,  and  such  bene- 
ficent provisions  in  the  legislature,  should  be  used  by  the  artful  as 
the  means  of  foisting  impositions  upon  the  deserving  persons  in- 
tended to  be  made  secure.  Benefit  Clubs  in  the  metropolis  are,  it  is 
believed,  with  very  few  exceptions,  cheats  upon  the  unwary— their 
benefit  is  chiefly  to  the  publican  at  whose  house  they  are  set  up, 
and  to  the  secretary,  their  contriver,  who  is  usually  some  broken 
adventurer.  For  the  most  part,  the  contributions  are  not  a  third 
part  of  what  is  necessary  to  realize  the  promised  advantages — and 
the  secretaries,  some  of  whom  manage  twenty  different  clubs,  seem 
to  be  under  no  other  restraint  in  outbidding  each  other  in  the  ad- 
vantages they  promise,  than  the  necessary  caution  not  to  overstrain 
the  credulity  of  their  subscribers.  Consisting  at  first  of  the  young 
and  healthful,  the  members  are  all  payers-in — and  the  fund  con- 
tinuing to  improve  for  a  time,  persons  unused  to  consider  subjects 
of  tliis  kind,  are  delighted  with  the  prospect,  and  think  it  must  last 
for  ever  \  but  when,  from  being  young  and  healthy  payers-in,  they 
become  sickly  and  aged  drawers-out,  the  scene  presently  changes. 
Hence  most  of  the  clubs  are  exhausted  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
and  very  few  indeed  reach  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  when  those 
who  have  been  many  years  members  reap  no  other  fruit  from  their 
life-long  industry  and  frugality,  than  |;rievous  disappointment 
These  continual  falsifications  of  the  just  hopes  of  the  fiugally  dis- 
posed, are  not  mt)re  cruel  to  the  sufferers  themselves  than  they  are 
prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  industry  and  frugality  in  others.  Many, 
desirous  of  saving  part  of  their  earnings,  and  applying  them  to 
their  future  wants,  seeing  the  failures  of  these  clubs,  give  up  thar 
object  in  despair,  and  spend  the  sums  they  would  otherwise  save, 
in  present  enjoyments.  And  those  who  do  subscribe,  knowing 
the  uncertainty  of  their  club's  duration,  do  it  in  fear  and  tremblii^ 
but  are  driven  to  lo<lge  their  savings  in  such  societies,  because  no 
others,  offering  benefits  suitable  to  their  wants,  are  open  to  them. 

In  several  parts  of  the  country,  however,  societies  of  this  kicd 
have  been  founded  on  principles  of  pure  benevolence ;  and,  aided 
by  the  subscriptions  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  they  have  flourish- 
ed firec  from  the  suspicions  to  which  the  other  benefit  clubs  are 
liable. 

We  will  now  consider  some  other  of  the  objections  agunst  Bene- 
fit Clubs.  A  principal  one  has  been  already  noticed,  viz.  that  tfaey 
do  not  fulfil  their  engagements  for  a  continuance.  Another  is,  that 
they  have  some  immoral  tendencies :  the  indolent  and  worthier 
are  encouraged  to  declare  themselves  on  the  sick-list  to  procure  the 
weekly  allowance,  when  in  fact  they  are  unafficted,  or  out  partial- 
ly interrupted  in  their  health.  The  rule  which  prohibits  the  jnem- 
bers  from  doing  any  kind  of  work  when  on  the  sick-lbt^  is  vnb- 
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TOrable  to  the  productiveness  of  industry,  as  a  man  may  be  ill,  and 
unable  to  do  his  usual  measure  of  labour,  arid  yet  be  competent  to 
do  work  of  some  sort  in  a  limited  degree.  The  allowance  promised 
to  a  member  when  in  prison  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  fear  of 
diat  abode,  and  the  exertions  necessary  to  keep  clear  of  it :  and 
the  provision  yielding  a  certain  weekly  sum  to  die  artizan,  when 
out  of  employment,  is  evidently  introduced  into  several  of  these 
clubs,  to  support  combinations  among  journeymen  against  their 
masters.  These  societies,  although  connccted^with  the  best  feelings* 
and  intentoins,  are  certainly  subject  to  great  abuses. 

Then  as  to  the  management : — ^The  principle  of  requiring  a  man 
at  all  parts  of  his  life,  and  under  all  vicissitudes,  to  appropriate  an 
equal  sum  from  his  earnings  for  future  support  is  universally  bad  :  at 
some  periods  this  is  quite  impossible,  and  all  he  can  then  do  to  pre- 
vent his  being  scratched  is  to  pawn  or  sell  his  goods  and  apparel,  and 
thus  raise  a  sum  at  a  loss  of  from  23  to  50  per  cent,  to  deposit  it  in  a 
Fund,  where  it  does  not  improve  at  more  than  3  or  4  per  cent.,  allow- 
ing for  unproductive  balances.  The  custom  of  <*  spending  money  " 
cm  club  nights  isoften  objected  to.  One  would  not,  however,  quarrel 
prith  a  man  for  spending  sixpence  or  so  extra  on  a  club  night  and  it  is 
perhaps  better  that  those  whose  companionable  dispositions  Ipad 
them  into  society,  should  have  something  of  serious  business  to 
perform  than  have  nothing  but  the  pipe,  tankard,  and  jovial  com- 

Eny  before  them  ;  but  the  practice  being  extended  to  all  the  mem- 
rs — they  are  a// encouraged  in  the  habit  of  spending  their  even- 
ilM[S  in  public-houses,  which  many^  without  such  an  introduction, 
might  not  desire  or  think  of.  The  practice,  too,  (although  an  indis- 
pensible  one,)  of  setting  part  of  the  members  as  spies  upon  others 
who  are  claimants  on  the  sick-list,  leads  to  bad  feelings  and 
effects — suspicions  and  enmities  are  generated,  when  solace 
and  friendship  are  most  wanted — and  the  attempt  often  made 
to  divest  a  sick  man  of  his  holding  and  property  in  the  club,  upon 
his  being  detected  in  inadvertently  doing  some  useful  act,  is  abhor- 
rent to  every  liberal  and  rational  feeling. 

The  fate  of  these  societies  is  not  unfrequently  determined  at 
once  by  the  flight  of  their  secretaries,  or  other  officers,  with  "the 
box.**  With  all  these  defects,  however,  in  the  absence  of  better 
schemes,  Benefit  Clubs  have  done  much  good  in  the  country  and 
some  in  London. 

It  was  argued  against  Baron  Maseres's  scheme  of  deferred  parish 
amnuities,  that  unless  the  management  of  the  receipts,  investments, 
and  payments  were  confided  to  persons  of  skill  and  integrity,  there 
would  be  great  reason  to  apprehend  embezzlement  and  loss  \  that 
such  services  must  be  paid  for ;  but  that  these  and  the  expense  of 
remitting  money  for  inrestmentf  of  brokerage,  &c.  could  hardly  be 
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borne  out  of  the  small  and  scanty  payments  which  alone  were  to  be 
expected.  That  although  the  calculations  were  made  on  a  supposi- 
tion of  money  improving  at  31.  per  cont.  interest,  while  a  much  higher 
rate  was  procurable^  yet  it  was  much  to  be  feared  that  the  difference  in 
the  rate  of  interest  would  not  defray  the  expense  of  managemeoti 
compensate  for  the  indispensable  delay  in  investments,  and  for  the 
extra  duration  of  life  always  found  among  annuitants  over  bodies  of 
men  taken  in  the  gross,  in  which  the  diseased  and  the  dying  are  in- 
cluded ;  looking,  therefore,  to  these  contingencies,  and  to  the  fact 
that  almost  all  annuity  schemes  had  set  at  naught  the  calculadons 
of  their  projectors  and  terminated  in  insolvency,  it  was  much  to  be 
feared  that  the  intended  project  would  lead  parishes  into  great  diffi- 
culties and  encumbrances. 

Mr.  Ackland's  plan,  although  aided  by  the  abilities  of  Dr. 
Price,  was  liable  to  all  these  objections,  and  open  to  several  others  j 
the  plan  of  a  General  or  National  Benefit  Club,  for  sickness  ai 
well  as  old  age,  would  certainly  be  subject  to  continual  abuses ; 
against  which  no  vigilance  to  be  expected  of  the  inspectors  would 
be  an  effectual  guard.  Upon  this  plan  it  might  be  said,  as  it  has 
of  others  of  a  similar  kind,  <<  that  the  country  would  be  cheated, 
the  poor  abused,  unfit  persons  appointed,  and  justice  perverted.** 

Mr.  Whitbread's  bill  aimed  at  far  too  much,  and  was  open  to 
many  objections. 

The  Frovident  Institution  of  London,  or  rather  that  part 
of  its  plan  which  embraces  the  granting  of  deferred  annuities  for 
the  benefit  of  old  age,  may  be  considered  as  a  practical  experiment 
upon  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Maseres's,  and  a  portion  of  that  of  Hr. 
Ackland's.  It  was  brought  forward  under  the  most  flattering 
auspices,  and  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  a  life  insurance *aiid  a 
fire  insurance,  both  highly  popular  ;  its  benefits  were  made  knows 
through  agents  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  further  explaiflp 
ed  by  upwards  of'  10,000  pamplilets,  which  were  sold  or  distil 
buted :  in  many  places  it  met  with  the  warmest  support  of  tin 
clergy  and  gentry ;  in  all,  with  approbation.  The  management, 
in  which  the  trustees  and  directors,  &c.  acted  gratuttousljy  was  of 
the  most  frugal  kind.  The  assured  annuities  were  as  high  as  tbe 
deposits  were  capable  of  lastingly  yielding  \  and  the  fulfilment  of 
the  engagements  was  guaranteed  by  an  ample  stoct-c^ital  of  a 
quarter  of  a^million  sterling.  The  business  of  the  institution  has 
now  been  pursued  nearlv  ten  years  in  the  life  insurance  depaztmeot, 
widi  great  and  unquestioned  success;  but  in  the  department  fa 
granting  deferred  annuities  for  old  age,  with  rery  little  supcesi 
indeed! 

The  deferred  annuities  which  have  been  purchased  have  been 
bought  chiefly  by  servants,  and  occasionally  by  their  masten  fa 
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diem ;  also  by  comedians^  music-masters,  and  others  whose  incomes 
are  now  liberal)  but  will  certainly  fail  when  they  become  old.  The 
AATIZAN  and  LABOURER,  foT  whom  the  plan  was  deemed  to  be 
peculiarly  suited,  and  to  whom  it  has  been  strongly  recommended^ 
have  not  chosen  to  embrace  it,  and  they  are  right. 

They  are  right — because,  to  make  the  savings  of  youth  con- 
ducive to  the  comforts  of  age,  the  man  must  be  upheld  during  the 
intermediate  period ;  and  it  is  in  that  intermediate  period  when  in 
the  prime  of  life  that  he  frequently  stands  most  in  need  of  aid  ; 
for  it  is  then  that  he  has  to  meet  the  great  expense  of  bringing  up 
an  infant  family,  and  that  the  time  of  his  wife  is  absorbed  in  the 
Accessary  attendance  on  his  children.     When  this  period  is  passed 
by — when  his  children's  labour  is  sufficient  for  their  support,  and 
his  wife  also  is  at  liberty  to  work  for  her  livelihood,  his  condition 
then  re-approaches  to  the  independence  of  a  single  man,  and  if  his 
diminished  bodily  powers  cause  his  earnings  to  be  at  that  period 
curtailed — ^his  subdued  desires,  on  the  other  hand,  free  him  from 
many  expenses  which  the  habits  of  youth  made  necessary ;  so  that 
if  he  continues  to  enjoy  the  blessing  of  health,  the  labour  of  old 
age  for  many  years  will  supply  its  wants.     It  is,  therefore,   not 
quite  reasonable  that  a  young  man  thoidd  sink  his  savings  to  pro- 
cure an  independence  in  an  old  age  which  he  may  not  live  to  enjoy  ; 
Md  overlook  the  probability  of  such  savings  being  wanted  to  supply 
food  for  an  infant  family,  or  the  expenses  of  the  sick  bed.    Indeed 
^  it  would  not  be  fair  that  a  man  should  be  at  liberty  to  devote  a  part 
of  his  earnings  to  the  procurement  of  independence  for  himself  in 
his  old  age,  while  a  numerous  family  were  claiming  present  sup- 
port  at  his  hands,  which,  in  consequence  of  such  diversion  of  his 
eammgs,  he  were  unable  to  supply :  still  less  would  it  be  rieht 
that  the  parish  should  be  burthened  with  their  relief.     In  a  politi- 
cal point  of  view  also  it  is  much  more  important  that  the  rising 
generation  should  be  nurtured  with  due  care,  and  be  unhabituated 
to  look  to  the  parish  for  the  means  of  life,  than  that  independence 
should  be  secured  to  a  man  in  his  latter  days.     If  either  is  to  have 
support  from  the  poor-rates,  it  had  better  be  the  old  man  going  out 
of  life,  than  the  youth  entering  into  it. 

The  rule  to  be  inferred  from  this  reasoning  is,  that  it  is  inexpe- 
dient' to  encourage  young  persons  definitively  to  sink  the  savings 
they  may  have  realized,  and  pledge  a  regular  portion  of  their  future 
earnings  to  the  purchase  of  an  annuity,  to  commence  in  their  ad- 
vanced life,  while  the  calls  of  a  young  family  may  require  all  which 
their  frugality  has  already  saved,  and  the  utmost  which  their 
future  industry  can  procure ;  but  that,  when  these  calls  shall  have 
been  answered,  their  surplus  remaining,  and  a  part,  at  leasts  of 
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their  succeeding  savings  may  be  advantageously  laid  out  in  that 
manner. 

Hence^  in  the  original  plan  of  the  Provident  Institution,  a  bank 
for  the  receipt  of  savings,  subject  to  their  being  withdrawn  at 
pleasure,  was  opened  as  a  primary  step  toward  the  purchase  of  an 
annuity  in  old  age.  In  the  country  many  were  disposed  to  place 
their  money  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Institution  for  safe  custody, 
and  with  a  view  to  purchase  future  annuities :  but  such  was  the 
trouble  of  correspondence  and  of  adjusting  accounts,  and  such  the 
expense  of  postage,  &c.  together  with  the  risk  incurred  through 
the  neglect  or  defalcations  of  agents,  that  it  was  soon  found  neces- 
sary to  forbid  the  banking  of  savings  through  agencies,  and  to 
limit  such  transactions  to  the  head-office. 

And  here  in  London  it  was  found  that  the  time  occupied  in 
attending  to  such  sm;ill  entries  and  accounts,  by  clerks  employed 
on  transactions  requiring  skill  and  responsibility,  and  engaged  at 
suitable  salaries,  was  more  than  equal  to  the  value  of  the  interest, 
and,  accordingly,  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  mix  with  transacuons 
of  an  important  nature,  and  such  as  required  a  skilful  system  of 
book-keeping,  the  collecting  of  the  small  savings  of  workbg 
people. 

The  advantage  of  separating  the  simple  and  easy  process  of  re- 
ceiving and  improving  die  poor  man's  savings,  from  the  complex 
and  difficult  undertaking  of  apportioning  them  to  the  measure  of 
his  contingent  wants,  and  the  management  of  annuities,  has  been 
strikingly  proved  by  tlie  success  of  some  institutions  which  have 
been  within  the  last  2  or  3  years  formed  in  Scotland.  The  most 
thriving  of  these  have  confined  their  endeavours  merely  to  the  re- 
ceiving the  savings,  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  bankers  or  othen, 
who  allow  interest,  and  returning  them  when  demanded.  The 
prudent  character  of  the  people  however,  and  still  more  particu- 
larly the  local  custom  of  tlieir  bankers  in  allowing  interest  on  de- 
posits exceeding  101.  have  materially  contributed  to  this  success: 
but  very  much  indeed  are  the  inhabitants  indebted  to  their  pastors 
for  the  zeal  with  which  they  have  awakened  all  around  them  to  the 
advantage  of  industry  and  frugality. 

The  Reverend  Henry  Duncan,  minister  of  Ruthwell^  Dum- 
friesshire, appears  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  these  banks  in  the 
north.  This  gentleman  seems  to  be  sensibly  alive  to  the  truth  that 
it  is  not  by  the  alms  of  the  wealthy  that  the  good  of  the  woiki^g 
class  can  be  generally  promoted.  By  such  donations  encoursg^ 
ment  is  far  oftcner  given  to  idleness  and  hypocrisy,  than  aid  to 
suffiering  worth.  He  is  the  most  effective  benefactor  to  the 
poor,  who  encourages  them  in  the  habits  of  industry^  sobriety,  and 
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frugality.     Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  the  following  obser- 
vations : 

"  The  only  way,  as  it  appears  to  me,  by  which  the  higher  ranks  can  give 
aid  to  the  lower  in  their  tcmponil  concerns,  without  running  the  risk  of 
aiding  them  to  iheir  ruin,  is  by  aftording  every  possible  encouragement  to 
industry  and  virtue, — by  inducing  them  to  provide  for  their  uwn  support  and 
comfort, — by  cherishinq:  in  them  that  spirit  of  independence,  which  is  the 
parent  of  so  many  virtues, — and  by  judiciously  rewardiui^  extraordinary 
etforls  of  economy,  and  extraordinary  instances  of  good  conduct." 

How  excellent  are  these  reflexions ! 

"  Industry  and  fnigality  are  not  only  themselves  moral  habits  of  the  first 
class,  but  also  the  foundation  of  many  kindred  virtues.  There  is  something 
noble  and  affecting;  in  the  stmggie  wliii  h  a  poor  man  makes  to  pre>erve  his 
independence,  ana  to  rise  superior  to  the  difficulties  and  discouragements 
incident  to  his  situation.  The  end  he  has  in  view,  and  the  privations  he 
must  undergo  before  he  can  attain  that  end,  are  such  as  must  excite  the 
admiration  and  applause  of  every  good  man.  When,  from  the  scanty  pit- 
tance which  he  has  earned  *  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,'  and  which,  though 
it  suffices  to  supply  the  common  wants  of  nature,  is  inadequate  to  procure 
the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life, — when,  from  that  scanty  pittance,  he 
is  able,  by  the  increase  of  a  virtuous  selt-denial,  to  lay  up  a  provision  lor 
the  future  exigencies  of  his  family,  he  exhibits  a  pattern  of  prudence  and 
rnanly  resolution,  which  would  do  honor  to  the  highest  station.  The  sen- 
timents which  give  rise  to  this  conduct  arc  nearly  allied  to  the  best  feelings 
of  the  human  heart;  and  the  man  who  can,  with  such  becoming  fortitude, 
deprive  himself  of  present  imiulgences  for  the  sake  of  future  independence, 
will  not  readily  stoop  to  the  meanness  of  dishonesty.  1  he  fact  is,  that  the 
most  careful  and  industrious  are  universally  the  most  trust-worthy;  and  he 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  look  forward  with  a  steady  eye  to  distant  con* 
sequences,  is  not  slow  in  discovering  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  Feel- 
ing the  comfort  and  the  dignity  arising  from  virtuous  conduct,  he  acquires 
a  more  elevated  way  of  thinking  and  of  acting,  and  insensibly  becomes 
superior  in  mental  attainments,  as  well  as  in  outward  circumstances,  to  the 
thtiughtless  herd  with  whom  he  is  surroundrd,  and  who  were  formerly, 
perhaps,  the  chosen  companions  of  his  dissipated  hours." 

In  the  regulations  of  this  institution  it  is  proposed  to  connect 
banks  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  a  common  centre,  which 
is  to  be  the  seat  of  management — to  condition  for  regular  specific 
payments — ^to  throw  restrictions  on  the  withdrawing  of  deposits— 
to  grant  annuities — to  offer  various  advantages  on  protracted  sub- 
scriptions— to  impose  fines,  &c.  In  all  these,  and  in  the  mode  of 
keeping  the  accounts,  I  hope  the  reverend  gentleman  will  excuse 
me  for  saying  that  I  differ  with  him  completely.  An  ardent  mind^ 
eager  to  attain  perfection  in  its  object,  is  apt  to  refiite  and  am- 
plify beyond  the  bounds  which  cool  reason  and  experience  pre- 
scribe ;  and  a  clergyman  cannot  be  expected  to  be  master  of  the 
ahortest  and  best  way  of  managing  accounts.  But  be  it  ever  re- 
membered, that  the  great  merit  of  these  Saving  Banks  is  their  sim- 
plicity— adhering  to  the  operation  of  merely  taking  care  of  the 
workmg  man's  savings,  be  diey  much  or  little^improving  them  at 
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good  interest  —  and  returning  them  whenerer  demanded— the 
management  will  be  easy  and  without  expense  ;  but  enter  into 
complex  machinery,  and  all  the  reverse  efl^cts  will  follow.  The 
perfect  freedom,  convenience,  and  cheapness  of  these  Banks,  at 
once  compose  their  attraction,  and  their  great  utility.  Bind  the 
depositors  to  stated  periodical  payments,  and  speculate  on  contingent 
benefits,  and  this  very  promising  plan  of  economy  will  evaporate 
into  the  cloud  of  plausible  but  erroneous  schemes,  which  daily  win 
the  complaisance  of  the  charitable,  but  which  soon  disappoint 
their  expectations  and  sink  into  oblivionw 

The  plan  of  the  JSdinburgh  Bank  is  the  best  of  all  in  the  north, 
because  it  is  the  most  simple  ;  it  professes  to  do  but  little,  but  it 
does  that  little  well :  with  the  exception  of  the  mode  of  computing 
interest,  (which  is  more  troublesome  than  necessary,)  it  leaves 
nothing  material  in  want  of  improvement. 

The  regulations  of  the  Kelso  Bank  are  by  no  means  so  simple  ai 
might  be  wished,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  marked  suoccis 
has  followed  the  plan.  There  are  several  other  similar  institu- 
tions in  Scotland,  in  which  benefits  and  restrictions,  somewhat 
fanciful,  are  engrafted  on  the  natural  stem  of  the  design. 

The  Provident  Institution  of  Bath  is  open  to  the  objection  of 
being  too  complicate,  whence  the  management  is  expensive,  and 
the  charitable  and  affluent  are  intruded  upon,  for  the  aid  of  their 
subscriptions,  to  carry  it  on.  The  sums  deposited  are  to  be  io* 
vested  in  the  public  funds,  and  each  man's  interest  is  to  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  price  of  the  funds  on  the  day  when  the  investment  of 
his  subscription  takes  pbce.  It  seems  he  must  have  a  separate 
certificate  for  each  deposit,  and  that  each  deposit  may  bear  a  dif- 
ferent rate  of  interest.  It  appears  also  that  there  must  be  much 
trouble  to  the  depositor  on  this  plan,  which  is  capable  of  beiiq; 
avoided  ;  and  that,  should  he  want  a  part  only  of  one  of  his  de- 
posits, he  cannot  wiythdraw  it  without  receiving  the  whole. 

The  Praoidetit  Institution  of  Southampton  has  avoided  the 
greater  part  of  these  objections,  by  taking  an  average  interest  of  i 
per  cent.  The  restriction  upon  withdrawing  deposits  without  one 
week's,  and,  in  larger  sums,  one  month's  notice,  are  likely  to  be 
unpalatable  \  and  the  time,  also,  appointed  for  receiving  the  money 
back  is  inconvenient,  (viz.  of  a  Monday,  between  one  and  two 
o'clock) :  by  breaking  in  upon  half  a  day's  work,  that  lots  nuy 
out-value  the  interest. 

The  fifth  regulation,  empowering  the  officiating  ministerSy  or 
other  responsible  persons,  in  other  parislies,  to  receive  sums  **  08 
account  of  the  Institutipn,"  but  declaring  the  Institutioii  to  be  not 
answerable  should  the  money  not  reach  the  ofEcey  is  unotuali  and 
uot  very  seasonable :  it  shews  the  difficulties  of  maaqpng 
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concerns  throngh  agency.  Tlie  interest  is  computed  on  the  plan 
of  the  Edinburgh  Savings'  Bank,  and  is  so  far  exceptionable.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  this  is  one  of  the  best  plans  extant,  and  aided 
hj  the  zeal,  abilities,  and  influence  of  the  Right  Hon.  George 
Rose,  its  president  and  worthy  promoter,  it  is  likely  to  do  con» 
siderable  good. 

In  various  other  parts  of  England,  and  also  in  Ireland)  similar 
institutions  have  lately  been  proposed,  and  announced  under  high 
patronage  and  munificent  support :  indeed  the  best  feelings  appear 
to  have  been  kindled  toward  die  subject. 

That  they  may  not  end  in  disappointment,  the  writer  of  this 
essay  has  been  induced  to  take  up  his  pen,  and  submit  to  the  pub- 
lic tne  result  of  his  experience.  As  the  person  who  projected  the 
Provident  Institution  of  Londonj  in  1806 — who  has  calculated  its 
numerous  tables — and  from  its  foundation  conducted  its  aflPairs — 
his  experience  upon  this  subject  cannot  be  inconsiderable.  The 
best  advice  then  that  he  can  give  to  the  opulent  and  beneficent  is, 
to  be  the  Interest  Bankers  for  the  poor  in  their  respective  neigh* 
bourboods, — and  there  to  stop.  In  that  way  they  may  do  more 
for  the  good  of  working  people,  than  by  any  other  act  of  general 
kindness.  It  should  be  remembered  that  all  that  can  be  done  by 
any  scheme  must  be  built  on  the  amount  of  the  sums  deposited 
and  the  intekbst  thereon.  Now  these  can  in  no  way  be  so 
productive  as  in  <<  Praoident^  Parish^  or  Savings^  Banks  /"  be- 
cause a  man  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  sum  or  time  to  lay 
down  his  dieposit,  but  as  soon  as  he  has  realized  any  savings,  hie 
may  take  them  to  his  bank,  be  their  amount  great  or  small,  when 
they  will  immediately  produce  interest,  and  at  a  high  rate ;  and  he 
may  do  this  with  confidence,  to  the  full  extent  of  his  means ;  be- 
cause, if  any  necessity  arises,  he  has  the  power  to  withdraw  an 
exact  sum  wanted,  or  the  whole,  at  pleasure.  The  proceeding  is 
altogether  so  simple  and  easy,  that  the  most  ordinary  clerk  is  com- 
petent to  conduct  it,  and  at  an  expense  absolutely  insignificant. 

The  chief  caution  necessary  is  not  to  spoil  this  simple  machine 
by  improvements.  Almost  every  place  of  deposit  for  savings  that 
has  been  lately  announced  has  had  something  new  thrown  in— *a 
combination  of  several  districts,  with  a  central  seat  of  manage- 
ment—impediments against  the  deposits  being  withdrawn,  lest 
they  should  be  wasted^-optional  annuities — ^an  actuary  or  secre- 
tary, to  be  elected,  with  a  certain  salary,  before  it  is  seen  whether 
any  adequate  employment  will  arise — and,  lastly,  a  large  subscrip- 
tion from  among  the  rich  and  charitable.  All  these  diings,  it  is 
submitted,  are  unnecessary.  A  combination  of  several  townships, 
Drith  a  centrical  seat  of  directors,  can  seldom  be  of  use ;  for  if 
proper  persons,  in  each  town^  are  willing  to  receive  the  weekly 
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amounts  of  deposits^  and  pay  interest^  no  combination  of  places 
can  do  more  ^  but  they  must  do  less,  by  creating  useless  cone- 
spondence,  interference,  and  delays.  Interest  Banks  are  best 
managed  in  their  separate  localities.  All  regulations  for  suspend- 
ing the  freedom  of  paying  in,  and  drawing  out,  are  essentially  bad ; 
they  discourage  men  from  resorting  to  the  plan,  and  usurp  a  power 
over  them  in  the  management  of  their  private  afiairs,  which  men 
evincing  a  frugal  disposition,  by  their  deposits  of  savings,  ought  to 
be  exempt  from.  Generally,  men  in  whom  such  habits  are  incul- 
cated may  be  trusted  ;  they  must  be  the  best  judges  of  the  wants 
they  feel  \  and  are  likely  to  be  tlie  best  economists  in  their  difficul- 
ties ;  but  should  a  man  be  determined  to  relapse  into  extravagance, 
he  cannot  be  stopt  while  he  has  property  ;  nor  is  it  worth  while  to 
impose  a  disadvantage  on  all  for  the  sake  of  a  few.  The  pnip 
dence,  like  the  chastity,  which  requires  continual  watching,  is  not 
worth  tlie  watchman. 

The  granting  of  annuities  should  never  be  mixed  with  the  sim- 
ple dealings  of  an  Interest  Bank.  To  procure  an  average,  subjects 
must  be  procured  in  all  directions  from  among  the  few  who  resort 
to  that  mode  of  employing  their  savings.  There  must  then  be 
agents,  and  with  them  will  come  delays,  expenses,  and  defalcations 
in  procuring  remittances  \  there  will  then  be  an  end  to  the  high 
and  immediate  interest  of  the  Provident  Bank,  and  its  exemption 
from  expense  \  actuaries  or  secretaries  may  be  necessary  to  enter 
upon  such  a  field,  but  such  gentlemen  are  quite  needless  in  a  bank 
for  savings  \  for  such  employment,  a  parish  school-master,  or  his 
assistant,  will  do  quite  as  well  as,  and  probably  better  than,  a  pro- 
fessed mathematician,  or  an  accomplished  scholar.  Then  as  to 
large  subscriptions, — they  are  very  unnecessary  for^the  legitimate 
purpose  in  view  :  the  purse  of  the  benevolent  is  apt  to  be  too  free- 
ly applied  to — ^too  freely,  oftentimes,  for  the  good  either  of  the 
giver  or  receiver.  If  the  full  rate  of  5  per  cent,  interest  be  allow- 
ed, there  will  still  be  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  fund  from  the  odd 
times  and  sums  not  allowed  to  the  depositors ;  and  if  this  be  in- 
sufficient to  pay  for  the  books  and  the  clerk,  which  is  very  likely, 
41.  or  51.  a  year  will  supply  the  deficiency.  There  are  twenty  ways 
of  raising  such  a  trifle  in  a  parish ;  but  should  this  be  objected  tO) 
a  per  centage  must  be  taken  oflF  the  full  interest  to  meet  the  de- 
ficiency. 

It  is  the  great  object  of  the  Banks  for  Savings  to  reclaim  the 
working  class  from  their  present  habit  of  relying  on  the  helping 
hand  of  others  in  their  difficulties,  and  to  teach  them  to  depend 
only  on  the  natural  support  of  their  own  industry  and  prudence— 
not  to  trust  to  the  adventitious  aid  of  charity,  but  to  avail  them- 
selves of  a  far  richer  and  surer  fund^-one  upon  wluch  they  can 
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draw  without  risk  of  disappointment^  and  with  the  open  front  of 
freemen — a  fund  in  right  their  own — the  fund  which  they  have  it 
in  their  power  to  form  out  of  the  excess  of  their  earnings  above 
their  necessities  when  prosperous,  but  which  is  too  generally 
squandered  away  in  drunkenness  and  folly.'  So  may  we  expect  to 
dee  the  working-class,  invested  with  the  responsibility  which  is  given 
by  the  possession  of  property,  act  with  decorum  and  correctness  ; 
and  the  daring  and  dishonest  characters  who,  having  nothing  to 
lose  but  their  liberty,  or  a  life  which  they  do  not  value,  feel  them* 
selves  below  the  law,  diminish  in  number.  So  may  we  also  hope 
to  see  not  only  the  increase  of  pauperism  checked,  but  an  eflectual 
reduction  of  the  poor-rates  gradually  take  place  ;  and  further  see 
working  men  once  more  resume  a  determination  not  to  disgrace 
themselves  or  their  families  by  applications  to  the  parish  for  a  sup- 
port which,  by  timely  prudence,  they  may  supply  from  their  OMm 
resources. 

Impressed  with  these  considerations,  the  author  has  exerted  him- 
self lately  to  establish  a  «  Provident  Bank''  in  his  own  parish 
St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  and  he  has  the  satisfaction  to  see  that 
it  has  every  prospect  of  doing  well.  Indeed  the  alacrity  with 
which  the  bene&t  has  been  embraced,  confirms  him  in  the  belief 
that  the  wanderings  of  the  lower  class  are,  in  a  great  measure,  at- 

■  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  places  where  the  laboring  class  have  highest 
tpagety  the  inhabitants  are  encumbered  with  the  highest  poor-rates.  The 
following  extract  of  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  an  esteemed  friend, 
who  has  considerable  estates  at  Coventry,  shews  the  existence  of  the  evil  in 
that  citv'/in  a  striking  f*oint  of  view.  It  is  believed  that  similar  conduct 
prevails  in  most  manufacturing  districts. 

"  In  reply  to  vonr  favc»r  of  yesterday,  respecting  the  improvident  conduct 
of  the  Women  Ribhon  Wearers  at  Coventry,  I  imderstand  for  at  least  six 
months  last  year  they  were  (when  they  liked  to  pay  attention  to  their  work) 
in  the  habit  of  gaining  about  riiiiEK  pounds  per  week.  Very  few  of  them, 
I  helieie,  worked  more  than  Jour  dui^s  a  week,  and  the  manufacturers  were 
obliged  to  give  them  such  work  as  they  liked,  ir  ihey  would  not  do  any. 
A  respectable  butcher  informed  me  that  he  could  not  sell  legs  of  mutton  but 
at  a  very  reduced  price,  as  the  weavers  would  not  purchase  any  thing  but 
ducks,  geese,  fowls,  &c,  which  they  dressed  most  evenings  for  supper.  The 
drapers,  &c.  had  not  any  thing  sufficiently  good  in  their  shops,  but  were 
obliged  to  send  to  London  tor  the  best  silks,  &c.  to  please  the  ladies.  The 
Jini  or  second  week  after  trade  becomes  bad,  they  in  general  pawn  their  fine 
dresieSf  and  afterwards  app/i/  to  the  parish  for  relief ;  the  poor-rates  have,  in 
some  instances,  been  doulic  the  rental  oftlie  houses." 

What  can  more  forcibly  prove  the  necessity  of  an  active  interference  to 
remind  working  people  of  their  duty  !  and  if  they  persist  in  the  unjust  and 
depraved  course  of  wasting  their  surplus  when  in  tne  receipt  of  abundancCi 
and  claiming  support  from  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  tneir  parish  when 
out  of  employment,  where  would  be  the  impropriety  ofgranting  them  nothing 
more  than  a  hare  snhistcnce—oi'  suhjectiuQ  them  to  a  strict  confinement— 
to  hard  labor — and  a  livery  of  disgrace  ? 
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tributable  to  the  want  of  plain  and  convenient  ways  for  the  exer- 
cise of  prudence.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  after  the  books  were 
opened  fifty-seven  persons  had  deposited  savings  to  the  amount  of 
upwards  of  seventy  pounds*  The  measures  that  have  been  pur- 
sued in  this  Institution  arc  shown  in  the  Appendix,  and  the  mode 
of  management  and  the  necessary  materials  are  fuUv  described  ;  so 
that  persons  desirous  of  promoting  similar  designs  m  their  respec- 
tive neighbourhoods^  will  find  an  eligible  road  ready  traced  out  for 
them. 

The  chief  matter  of  difficulty  which  he  has  had  to  overcome,  has 
been  that  of  making  the  deposits  produce  immediate  interest'— at  i 
high  rate — and  with  security.  In  Scotland  this  has  been  most 
easy ;  for  as  it  is  the  custom  of  the  bankers  there  to  allow  interest 
on  sums  deposited  with  them  exceeding  101.  it  was  only  necessary 
to  club  together  savings  to  that  amount,  to  deposit  tnem  at  die 
banker's,  and  the  money  at  once  worked.  The  liberality  of  dieir 
bankers  even  extended  the  advantage  of  interest  beyond  their  ge- 
neral custom  in  favor  of  the  Parish  or  Savings'  Banks.  In  Enghuidi 
the  practice  of  the  bankers  being  not  to  allow  interest,  the  plan  of 
the  Scotch  Banks  for  Savings  could  not  be  pursued.  Hence,  in 
the  Bath  Provident  Institution,  and  other  similar  institutions  in 
England,  it  is  provided,  that  all  deposits  shall  be  invested  in  the 
public  funds  ;  but  with  this  mode  of  investment  come  delays  in  die 
production  of  interest,  expenses,  and  a  complicated  system,  which 
defeat  the  intention  of  making  the  scheme  support  itself,  and  yet 
be  profitable  to  the  depositors.  In  consequence  of  this,  we  sec 
that  in  all  the  proposals  for  establishing  Provident  or  Parish  Banks 
in  England,  a  pretty  large  immediate  subscription,  and  also  an  an* 
nual  subscription  among  the  charitable  and  wealthy,  is  a  leading 
feature,  and  an  indispensable  requisite  to  support  the  expenses  of 
management.  Now  it  is  conceived,  that,  widi  the  powerful  aid  of 
die  3Sd  Geo.  III.  cap.  54.  sec.  10.  which  gives  a  preference  before 
all  other  creditors  to  Friendly  Societies,  should  their  officers  become 
bankrupt  or  insolvent,  the  money  may  be  deposited  as  securdy  in 
the  hands  of  gendemen  of  fortune  or  opulent  tradesmen  in  Eng- 
land, as  in  those  of  the  bankers  in  Scodand,  and  thereby  produce 
interest  immediately,  and  without  expense.  It  is  conceived  that 
there  will  be  litde  difficulty  in  finding  persons  of  apparent  wealdi 
in  most  parishes,  who  will  accept  the  office  of  Treasurer^  receive 
the  weekly  collections,  and  allow  5  per  cent  interest  thereon :  these 
officers  may  be  multiplied,  so  that  not  more  than  2001.  or  SOOL 
shall  be  in  the  hands  of  one  person  or  firm ;  and  care,  it  may  be 
presumed,  will  be  taken  to  select  no  other  than  really  substandal 
persons,  as  their  neighbours,  and  those  interested  in  max  sdvencyi 
would  be  the  selectors :  but  should  they  be  decdfedf  and  t  Trea- 
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^urer  become  insolventi  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  his  consti- 
tuents should  have  selected  a  Treasurer  so  mean  that  his  goods, 
stock,  and  debts  would  not  cover  2001.  or  3001.  or  ten  times  the 
amount  \  and  upon  all  these  the  Bank  would  have  the  first  claim, 
under  the  act,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  creditors.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  presumed  that  we  may  quite  as  securely  in- 
vest limited  portions  of  the  amount  of  deposits,  in  the  hands  of 
persons  of  reputed  opulence  in  England,  although  not  bankers,  as 
whole  accounts  in  the  hands  of  persons  of  reputed  opulence  in 
Scotland,  who  are  of  the  profession  of  bankers. 

From  being  practically  conversant  with  subjects  of  this  kind,  the 
author  feels  some  confidence  in  saying  that  the  plan  here  laid  down 
will  answer  the  intended  purpose  \  but  he  is  not  so  vain  as  to  ima- 
gine that  experience  and  wiser  heads  may  not  discover  further 
improvements.  He  must,  however,  once  more  presume  to  caution 
gentlemen  who  aim  at  improvements,  not  to  disturb  the  simplicity 
of  the  design.  To  mix  with  the  easy  and  efficacious  operation  of  re- 
ceiving, accumulating,  improving,  and,  as  required,  returning  to  the 
poor  man  his  savings— restrictions  of  various  kinds,  and  contingent 
benefits  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  chances,  is  to  relapse  into 
the  hundred-times-tried  and  abortive  schemes  from  which  we  have 
emerged.  It  is  now  ten  years  since  the  author  projected  the  Bank 
for  Savings,  of  the  Provident  Institution  -,  but  being  encumbered 
with  restrictions  and  scientific  calculations,  after  several  years  un- 
successful trial  it  was  given  up  :  experience  has  now  stript  the  plan 
of  every  thing  but  the  simple  process  of  receiving,  improving,  and 
paying,  and  it  thrives  beyond  expectation.  Be  all  this  remembered, 
— >and  be  it  considered  too,  that  there  is  more  merit  in  seizing  one 
useful  principle,  when  elicited,  and  adhering  to  it  with  constancy, 
than  in  quitting  it  for  ingenious  conceptions,  which  endanger  the 
stability  of  a  valuable  foundation. 
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PROVIDENT  BANK, 

ST.  PAUL,   COVENT  GARDEN, 

ESTABLISHED    FOR 

The  Security  and  Impr&oement  of  the  Savings  of  Tradesmen^ 
ArtiflcerSi  Servants^  S^c.  until  required  for  their  future  xvanis, 
or  advancement  in  life. 


The  Bank  is  open  every  Monday  Evening  from  Seven  until 
Eight  o'Clock,  in  the  Office,  at  the  South  Entrance  of  the  Church. 

No  sum  less  than  a  Shilling  can  be  received,  hxxt,  any  part  of 
the  deposits,  or  the  'wholcf  may  be  drawn  out  whenever  desired. 

Interest,  at  Five  per  Cent,  computed  by  Calendar  Months,  will 
be  allowed  on  the  deposits,  as  often  as  they  amount  to  one  pounds 
and  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year : 

But  no  fraction  of  a  month,  or  of  a  pound,  will  be  taken  into 
the  account  of  interest ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  depositor 
to  retaui  not  less  than  one  pound  in  the  Bank  until  the  end  of  the 
year,  to  be  entitled  then  to  receive  interest. 

Persons  who  wish  their  names  to  be  concealed,  may  open  an 
account  with  a  number. 
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LETTER 

TO    THE 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER, 

ON    THR 

DANGEROUS  COMPETITION 

or  THE 
■    DISTILLERIES  WITH  THE  BREWERIES. 


BY  A  FREEHOLDER. 


1816. 


LETTER, 


Sfc.  ^x. 


Sir, 

JL  TAKE  the  liberty  of  addressing  you,  in  the  interval 
which  allows  you  some  repose  from  the  close  of  this  week 
to  the  afternoon  on  Monday  next,  on  a  subject  which  will 
engage  the  early  and  most  serious  attention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  influence  the  most  important  interests  of  the  Peo- 
ple^ in  the  fate  of  the  various  Petitions  which  have  already 
been,  and  will  still  be  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons; 
praying  the  immediate  Repeal  of  the  War  Tax  on  Malt, 
for  the  relief  of  the  Barley-Growers,  as  one  means  of  les- 
sening the  distress  of  the  farmers,  so  generally  acknow- 
ledged throughout  the  Kingdom. 

I  am  persuaded,  by  much  inquiry  on  the  subject,  that 
the  Barley-Growers  cannot  be  effectually  or  promptly  re* 
lieved,  without  the  most  speedy  interposition  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  encourage  the  Brewery  ;  and  that  the  Repeal  of 
the  War  Tax  on  Malt,  will  be  very  inadequate  to  the  Re- 
lief of  the  Barley-Growers,  without  an  increase  in  the 
duties  on  Gin. 

In  this  view  of  the  questbn,  I  take  the  liberty  of  indoB- 
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ing  to  you  with  this  letter  an  important  Report  of  the  Ma- 
gistrates of  the  County  of  Surrey,  to  restrain  the  alarming 
increase  of  Shops  for  the  sale  of  Gin  ;  and  to  express  my 
conviction,  that  all  regulations  of  Magistrates  for  that  pur- 
pose will  be  fa  tile,  and  will  give  the  go-bi/  to  the  prevention 
of  the  dangers  and  miseries  occasioned  by  the  excessive  use 
of  Gin,  without  the  interposition  of  Parliament  to  lessen 
the  temptation  to  drhik  Gin  instead  of  Beer,  from  the  cheap- 
ness of  Gin  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  Beer  ;  accord- 
ing to  the  relative  potency  of  exhilarating,  to  the  pungency 
of  the  one,  to  the  flavour  of  the  other,  and  the  relish  for 
each. — Gin  is  putting  down  Beer,  and  will  continue  to  do 
80,  until  the  relative  cost  and  price  of  each  may  again  re- 
commend Beer,  as  a  preferable  refreshment  to  all  the  labo- 
rious classes  of  the  People. 

The  effect  of  this  to  the  Barley-Grower  is  important, 
and  is  of  ten-fold  greater  importance  to  the  victims  of 
dram-drinking ;  the  truth  of  both  which  assertions  will 
appear,  from  the  following  statement,  which  I  believe  to  be 
correct. 

The  Coal-Whippers,  who  discharge  the  vessels  in  the 
Pool,  are  enabled  to  work  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set,  through 
the  heat  and  labour  of  a  long  .summer's  day,  by  the  refresh- 
ment of  sixteen  pots  or  four  gallons  of  beer  in  the  day ; 
and  I  am  informed,  that  the  heat  and  Severe  labour  of  An- 
chor-Smiths requires  a  still  greater  proportion  of  beer  to 
enable  them  to  perform  a  hard  day's  work.  This  state- 
ment will  appear  incredible  to  persons  unacquainted  with  the 
quantity  of  beer  required  for  hard  labour,  and  the  quan- 
tities which  can  be  taken  by  persons  drinking  beer  to  great 
excess.  Three  persons  drank  101  pots  of  beer  in  a  day, 
at  the  Queen's  Head,  the  corner  of  North  street,  near 
Whitechapel  Turnpike— eight  gallons  each  and  fi^e  pots 
over  ;   and  this,  not  for  any  wager,  but  for  a  trial  of  their 
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prowess ;  or,  in  the  politer  dialect  of  the  vulgar  tongue, 
for  "  the  fancy'* — the  fancied  fame. 

Hard  drinkers  of  Gin,  before  they  are  worked  down  in 
their  rapid  progress  from  health  to  the  workhouse  and  the 
grave,  can  drink  two  pints,  some  three  pints  of  Gin  in  the 
day ;  and  one  public  character  of  great  celebrity.  Sir  JeflFery 
Dunstan,  Mayor  of  Garratt,  could,  and  did  drink  four  pints 
in  the  day,  whenever  he  could  get  it ;  and  he  never  from 
choice  did  drink  more  than  four  pints  of  spirits  in  the  day ; 
but  he  fell  a  martyr  to  a  cruel  experiment  which  was  made 
upon  him,  on  the  day  which  closed  his  life : — some  persons, 
some  gentlemen  I  had  almost  said,  called  him  into  a  public- 
house,  and  gave  him  a  pint  of  brandy  after  he  had  previously 
taken  three  pints  of  gin  in  the  former  part  of  the  day  :  he 
drank  the  brandy,  and  remaining  in  the  room  informed  the 
persons  who  had  treated  him,  on  his  rising  to  depart,  that, 
if  they  pleased,  he  would  take  a  pint  of  Gin  :  the  Gin  was 
called  for  ;    he  drank  it,  probably  to  cool  the  heat  of  the 
stronger  spirit  he  had  previously  taken ;  and,  walking  out, 
he  said,  boastingly,  to  the  people  of  the  house,  **  those  gen- 
tlemen thought  to  make  a  fool  of  me ;  but  I  think  I  have 
made  fools  of  them." 

He  walked  out,  but  did  not  reach  his  family ;  he  vas 
found  a  corpse  in  the  street,  the  next  morning,  with  his 
head  resting  on  the  step  of  a  door  j  but  whether  he  had 
placed  himself  there,  when  unable  to  walk  further,  or  what 
is  more  probable,  that  being  recognized  by  persons  whs 
knew  him,  he  had  been  placed  there  with  humane  care  to 
sleep  off  his  intemperance  in  that  easy  posture,  was  never 
discovered. 

I  was  informed,  at  the  Queen's  Head  in  Whitecbapd, 
that  the  surgeons  agreed  with  his  widow,  for  the  purchase 
of  his  body  for  dissection ;  but  that  his  daughter  reaitfed 
the  bargain ;  and  that  he  was  interred  in  a  very  deq>  graYe 
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under  the  window  of  the  watch-house,  in  Whitechapel 
Church-yard,  attended  by  an  immense  concourse  of  spec- 
tators, the  expense  of  his  funeral  being  defrayed  by  Gen* 
tlemen  extensively  engaged  in  the  business  of  distillers. 

It  is  computed  that  six  Winchester  quarters  of  barley 
made  into  malt,  are  required  to  produce  fifteen  barrels  of 
good  beer,  furnishing  six  pots  of  beer  in  the  day  for  a  year 
to  a  hard-working  man  ;  and  that  one  half  that  quantity  of 
barley,  malted  and  unmalted,  produces  fifty-two  gallons  of 
corn-spirits,  one  to  ten  over  hydrometer  proof,  aild  up- 
wards of  seventy  gallons  of  Gin,  as  retailed  by  the  publicans, 
20  per  cent,  under  proof,  furnishing  more  than  five  quarts 
of  raw  spirits  of  that  strength  in  the  week  for  a  year  to  the 
dram-drinker,  which  speedily  renders  him  incapable  of  any 
hard  labour. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  the 
Barley-Growers  feel  all  the  severity  of  bad  markets  after  an 
abundant  crop,  from  a  system  not  merely  of  unwise,  but  of 
ruinous  policy ;  and  it  appears  to  be  not  only  expedient 
but  necessary,  to  give  immediate  protection  and  encourage^ 
ment  to  the  Brewery,  by  such  increase  of  the  duties  on 
Gin,  as  may  at  the  same  time  protect  the  Revenue  from  the 
frauds  committed  by  mixing  British  spirits  with  Britbh 
Plantation  rum,  subject  to  higher  duties.  The  increase  of 
revenue,  by  the  equalization  of  the  duties  on  spirits,  dis- 
tilled by  British  Subjects,  who  justly  claim  equal  rights, 
whether  resident  in  England,  or  in  the  Colom'al  Dominions 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  will,  it  is  believed,  exceed  half  a 
million  sterling  considerably ; — ^a  sum  which  would  tend  to 
alleviate  the  burdens  of  other  taxes  that  press  more  se- 
verely on  the  Agriculturists  and  on  the  Country  at  large^ 
than  such  increase  of  the  duties  on  British  spirits  can  do  on 
the  persons  engaged  in  the  Distillery,  in  compounding  and 
in  retailing  of  raw  and  rectified  spirits. 
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In  pursiuace  of  the  notice  I  gave  some  time  ago,  I  now 'rise  U> 
move,  That  this  House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  to  take  into  consideration  the  Distressed  St.tte  of  the 
Agriculture  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has  been  the  practice  of 
this  House  so  to  do  for  the  purpose  of  more  convenient  delibera- 
tion and  inquiry  in  times  of  peculiar  danger  and  difficulty  ;  and  I 
cannot  help  feeling  thoroughly  convinced,  that  it  will  be  admitted, 
that  none  were  ever  more  critical  than  the  present. 

I  cannot  indeed  anticipate  any  objection  to  this  Motion,  unless 
it  should  by  some  Honorable  Members  be  apprehc^nded  that  we 
should  excite  additional  alarm  throughout  the  country  \  and,  per* 
haps,  create  expectations  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  realize. 
Neither  of  these  objections  have,  however,  in  my  opinion,  much 
weight  :  in  respect  to  the  first  of  them,  I  can  only  say,  that  the 
alarm  actually  existing  can  hardly  by  any  possibility  be  increased; 
and  as  to  the  second,  however  wc  might  lament  our  inability  to 
fulfil  expectations,  it  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  our  refusing  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  and  extent  of  our  present  unexampled  distress^ 
I  am  ready  to  admit,  that  the  Legislature  does  by  no  means  pos- 
sess that  power  on  such  occasions  as  the  present,  which  the  public 
are  too  apt  to  imagine :  we  cannot  by  an  Ac  t  of  Parliament  in  as 
instant  alleviate .  evils,  the  result  of  a  concurrence  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  circumstances.  Their  sanguine  hopes  therefore  may  not 
be  realized ;  but  that  is  no  reason  whatever  for  turning  our  bacb 
upon  the  subject.  The  Public  must  not  be  kept  Ui  the  dark  other 
as  to  the  extent  or  limits  of  our  power.  We  must  give  our  moit 
patient  and  attentive  consideration  as  well  in  regard  to  extent  as  to 
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the  cause  of  distress,  and  possible  means  of  relief;  and  in  there- 
suit  tlie  public  must  be  convinced,  that  every  thing  in  our  power 
we  will  accomplish. 

Since  I  first  gave  notice  of  this  Motion  (which  is  now  a  consi- 
derable time  ago)  I  have  received  communications  on  the  subject 
from  all  parts  of  the  Empire ;  and  they  do  altogether  form  a  picture 
of  national  distress  quite  unexampled,  I  am  confident,  in  a-iy  for- 
mer time.  I  had  selected  a  certain  number  of  these  letter^  from 
the  rest,  which  appeared  to  me  the  most  conclusive  and  intelligent, 
with  an  intention  to  read  them  to  the  House  ;  but  I  am  aware  how 
tedious  written  statements  generally  are ;  and  upon  reflection,  I 
have  thought  that  the  real  state  of  the  country  must  be  more  satis- 
factorily represented  by  Honorable  Members,  than  by  the  result  of  , 
any  information,  however  extensive,  which  I  have  had  it  in  my 
power  to  collect. 

In  order  to  put  the  House  in  possession  of  circumstances  which 
would  be  conclusive  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  country,  I  have 
called  for  various  documents,  which  yet  are  not  returned ;  I  allude 
to  an  order  made  by  the  House  upon  Sheriff^s  to  give  an  account 
of  all  process  upon  the  body  or  goods  of  the  people  in  their  res- 
pective counties,  upon  a  comparison  of  the  last  three  years  ;  also 
an  order  has  been  given  for  an  account  of  Exchequer  process 
against  persons  for  nonpayment  of  taxes.  These  are  not  yet  come 
in  \  and  I  am  afraid  indeed  when  they  do,  they  will  not  give  us  a 
full  representation  of  the  calamity,  as  a  variety  of  cases  of  distress 
and  ruin  will  not  come  within  the  scope  of  these  returns. 

I  have  received  a  few  of  these  returns  through  the  hands  of 
correspondents,  and  I  will  shortly  state  to  the  House  their  result. 
The  first  account  is  from  the  county  of  Norfolk,  the  agriculture  of 
which  is  in  high  repute  ;  and  the  distresses  of  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, hardly  equal  those  of  other  counties  ;  at  all  events,  they  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  average  of  the  state  of  the  whole  kingdom.  It 
appears  in  Norfolk,  that  the  number  of  bailable  writs  have  increa- 
sed from  54-0  in  the  year  1814,  to  670  in  the  year  1815;  the 
number  of  executions,  in  the  same  period,  from  96  to  174.  My 
correspondent  observes,  that  this  account  clearly  shews  the  distress 
of  the  county ;  but  I  apprehend,  he  says,  the  SheriiPs  Office  does 
not  exhibit  any  thing  like  the  full  extent  of  the  evil,  for  it  does 
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not  comprehend  bankruptcies,  deeds  of  trust,  or  composition  ;  nor 
casQ3  of  distress  for  rent,  except  when  the  goods  are  repleried, 
which  has  rarely  happened  during  the  last  year,  probably  because 
the  parties  have  been  unable  to  discern  any  prospect  of  relief  from 
a  postponement  of  a  sale  of  their  effects.  Farmers  and  Graziers, 
if  not  otherwise  traders,  are  not  subject  to  the  bankrupt  laws,  and 
the  great  and  almost  universal  mod«  by  which  the  afiairs  of  insol- 
vent Farmers  are  setcied,  is  by  deeds  of  trust,  or  composition  ;  and 
the  only  record  of  such  failure  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  provincial 
newspapers.  These  observations  are  certainly  correct,  and  there- 
fore, as  I  before  observed,  the  returns  from  the  Sheriff's  Office  will 
not  give  a  full  picture  of  the  distress  of  the  country  j  tliey  serve, 
however,  as  far  as  they  go,  incontestibly  to  prove  the  difficulties  in 
which  all  classes  of  the  community  appear  to  be  involved.  From 
Suffolk  I  have  received  a  similar  return,  and  there  I  learn  the  num- 
ber of  bailable  writs  and  executions  have  increased  in  the  same  pe- 
riod from  430  to  850. 

In  the  county  of  Worcester  they  have  increased  from  640  to  890 ; 
in  which  county,  I  am  told,  tliere  have  t>een  Exchequer  processes 
to  levy  issues  on  parishes  (or  arrears  of  taxes,  the  first  moiety  of  the 
Property  Tax,  due  April,  1815,  against  46  parishes  in  arrear;  for 
assessed  Taxes,  ditto,  47  parishes  \  the  remainder  of  Property  Tax, 
48  parishes ;  Assessed  Taxes,  due  Michaelmas  last,  45  \  total 
186.  The  county  of  Worcester  contains  about  216  parishes,  so 
that  four-fifths  of  the  parishes  are  now  in  arrear. 

In  Sussex,  I  have  an  account  from  one  division  of  the  county, 
cont.  ining  two  hundreds,  in  one  of  which,  consisting  of  thirty- 
two  parishes,  six-and-twenry  are  hi  arrear  either  for  Property  or 
Assessed  Taxes  ^  and  the  other,  consisting  of  about  20,  fifteen  are 
in  arrear.  The  county  of  Sussex  is  divided  into  six  hundreds,  and 
my  correspondent  informs  me  he  has  no  reason  to  hope  that  the 
others  are  in  a  better  situation. 

I  have  an  account  from  the  Isle  of  Ely,  which  appears  to  evince 
proofs  of  distress  even  beyond  those  Iliave  already  stated.  In  one 
hundred  of  the  Isle  of  Eiy,  containing  about  one-third  part  of  the 
island,  the  number  of  arrests  in  1812  and  1813  were  fifty,  in  1814 
and  1815  two  hundred  and  three;  the  number  of  exeGUtioiit»  in 
the  first  of  those  periods,  seven ;  in  the  last^  sixty  j  amount  of  ez* 
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ecutions  in  the  first  period,  7651, -,  in  the  last,  18,5221.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  the  distresses  for  rent  and  drainage  taxes,  which 
have  been  taken  within  the  last  two  years,  amount  to  11,0001.^ 
and  within  the  same  period,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ely,  several  Farmers 
have  failed,  whose  debts'  altogether  amounted  to  72,5001.  and  the 
creditors,  in  hardly  any  instance,  have  received  a  dividend.  It 
appears  also,  there  are  nineteen  farms  now  untenanted  in  Ely,  and 
the  parishes  immediately  adjoining.  These  accounts  are  certainly 
alarming  to  the  greatest  degree*;  I  can  hardly  venture  to  pledge* 
myself  to  their  precise  accuracy,  in  every  item,  but  I  do  not  en- 
tertain  a  doubt  of  their  being  substantially  faithful  and  correct. 
All  the  letters  I  have  received,  all  the  communications  that  have 
been  personally  made  to  me,  concur  in  giving  the  same  deplorable 
picture  of  distress  universally  pervading  that  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity whose  capital  is  engaged  in  Agriculture,  as  well  as  all  those 
numerous  classes  whose  employment  is  dependent  thereon.  I  will 
therefore,  Sir,  no  longer  dwell  upon  the  proofs  of  our  distresSy 
nor  the  extent  of  it,  but  endeavour  to  examine  the  circumstances 
that  have  occasioned  such  unexampled  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments, and  which  have  not  come  upon  us  gradually,  but  appear 
almost,  as  it  were  in  a  moment,  to  have  overwhelmed  the  whole 
country. 

Between  two  and  three  years  ago  Agriculture  was  iii  a  flourishing 
and  prosperous  state,  and  yet,  within  the  short  period  which  has 
since  elapsed,  thousands  have  been  already  ruined,  and  destruction 
seems  to  impend  over  the  property  of  all  those  whose  capital  is 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  From  what  causes,  I  say, 
can  such  events  have  arisen?— Are  they  the  eflFects  of  excessive 
taxation,  of  the  enormous  amount  of  the  national  debt  ?^  Are  they 
the  consequences  of  ^ur  extensive  paper  circulation,  which  now 
appears  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  vmhdrawn  ?  —  Are  they 
occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  the  tithe,  or  the  severe  burden  of  the 
poor  rate?— Is  it  from  any,  or  from  all  of  these  causes,  that  the 
evil  has  originated  ?  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  is  not 
to  one  or  two,  but  to  a  combination  of  all  these  causes,  we  must 
attribute  our  distress.  Our  national  debt  and  our  taxes  have  been 
carried  to  an  extent  unknown,  I  believe,  to  any  other  country  in 
the  universe :  our  paper  currency  has  been  carried  also  to  an  extent 
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quite  unexampled,  and,  I  believe,  will  be  found  to  have  created  a 
principal  source  of  our  misfortune.  The  poor  rates  have  been  sin- 
gularly oppressive  \  tithes,  also,  have  been  felt  in  proportion  as 
larger  capital  has  been  required  to  cultivate  the  land.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  all  these  burdens,  up  to  the  middle  of  1813,  agriculture  did 
sustain  them,  and,  under  the  weight  of  their  united  pressure,  con- 
tributed to  make  most  rapid  advances.  How  then  are  we  to  ac- 
count for  such  a  change  ?  There  are  those,  I  know,  who  attribute 
it  to  the  return  of  peace,  but  I  do  not  entertain  chat  opinion.  Tlie 
loss  of  the  war  demand,  no  doubt,  has  had  an  effect,  but  this,  I 
should  think,  is  counteracted  by  the  cutting  off"  the  foreign  supply 
of  grain  under  the  Act  of  last  Session  *,  besides,  by  referring  to  the 
account  upon  the  table,  we  shall  see  that  the  great  fall  in  the  price 
of  corn  took  place  prior  tp  the  possible  anticipation  of  the  return  of 
peace.  In  the  curly  part  of  January,  i8Ki,  the  price  of  wheat  was 
as  high  as  120s.  per  quarter;  in  November  it  was  as  low  as  75$. 
or  76s.  By  the  accounts  of  contracts  made  at  the  Victualling  Office, 
Portsmouth,  the  contract  for  whot  appears  to  be,  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  123s.  lOd.;  in  November,  67s.  lOd.  AtPlymouth,  1218. 
9d.  in  February  ;  in  September,  86s.  At  Deptford  there  appears 
to  be  no  contract  for  wheat,  but  in  February  a  contract  for  flour 
was  taken  at  100s.  Sd.  per  sack,  and  in  November  at  65s.  At  this 
latter  period,  no  confidenc?  or  expectation  of  returning  peace  could 
have  influenced  the  market;  snd,  therefore,  to  that  cause  the  fall  of 
price  cannot  be  at  all  attributed.  It'  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the 
very  year  after  the  return  of  peace  in  1 782,  the  price  of  grain  rose 
two  or  three  shillings,  and  upon  an  average  of  five  years  com- 
pared with  the  last  five  years  of  the  American  war,  five  shillings 
per  quarter.  After  the  peace  of  1763,  the  price  advanced  from 
11.  16s.  to  21.  Is.;  die  year  following,  and  upon  an  average  of  five 
years,  advanced  7s.  8d.  a  quarter.  These  circumstances  concur- 
ring, induce  me  to  believe  that  the  return  of  peace  has  had  very 
little  influence  upon  the  rapid  fall  of  the  markets  for  grain.  I 
return  then  to  a  consideration  of  all  the  other  circumstances  before- 
mentioned,  and  will  endeavour  to  trace  their  operation  from  that 
which  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  primary  cause,  though,  no 
doubt,  effects  immediately  following  have  operated  as  cautet  mofc 
powerful,  perhaps,  than  that  which  was  the  or^ginaL    The  fint 
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and  obvious  cause»  I  say,  has  been  a  redundant  supply  in  the  mar- 
kets, a  supply  considerably  beyond  the  demand,  and  that  created 
chiefly  by  the  produce  of  our  own  agriculture.  The  importation  of 
foreign  corn  has,  no  doubt,  in  some  degree,  contributed  to  the 
creation  of  that  redundance ;  but  as  it  did  not  exceed  in  the  last 
two  years  the  average  amount  of  the  last  ten,  it  is  evident  that  the 
surplus  now  existing  is  chiefly  ascribable  to  the  extension  of  oar 
own  growth. 

Permit  me,  Sir,  here  to  call  to  the  recollection  of  the  House  the 
eflfect  of  a  small  surplus  or  deficit  of  supply  above  or  below  the 
demand  of  the  market.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  if  there  is 
a  small  deficiency  of  supply,  the  price  will  rise  in  a  ratio  far  beyond 
any  proportion  of  such  deficiency ;  the  eflfect  indeed  is  almost  In- 
calculable so  likewise  on  a  surplus  of  supply  beyond  demand,  the 
price  will  fall  in  a  ratio  exceeding  almost  tenfold  the  amount  of  such 
surplus.  Corn,  being  an  article  of  prime  necessity,  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  such  variation;  upon  a  deficit  of  supply  the  price  is  further 
advanced  by  alarm ;  and  upon  a  surplus,  it  is  further  diminished  by 
the  difficulty  the  growers  have  in  contracting  the  amount  of  their 
growth,  compared  to  the  means  which  other  manufacturers  possess 
of  limiting  the  amount  of  their  manufactures. 

I  have  drawn  the  attention  of  the  House  to  these  considerationst 
in  order  to  sliow  that  it  is  not  necessary  the  surplus  should  be  so 
large  as  might  at  first  appear  to  be  requisite,  to  occasion  that  prtr 
Riary  depression  of  the  price  of  grain  which  I  attribute  to  it.  I  am 
aware,  that  so  fixed  has  been  the  opinion  for  many  years  of  our 
inability  to  grow  enough  for  our  own  consumption,  that  it  will  still 
be  diflScult  to  convince  many  people  that  we  have  actually  created 
a  supply  beyond  our  demand.  I  have  indeed  always  maintained 
that  it  was  easily  practicable  so  to  do ;  that  we  had  abundant  means 
for  the  purpose,  and  that  from  lands  whoffy  uncultivated,  as  well 
as  from  those  which,  notwithstanding  our  improved  agriculturet 
were  yet  very  miserably  farmed,  we  might  extract  resources  for 
more  than  double  the  amount  of  our  present  population.  I'he 
quantity  of  corn  imported  I  have  always  considered  as  very  trifling, 
when  compared  with  the  amount  of  our  aggregate  consumption, 
though  it  may  operate  v^ry  pqwerfully  to  depress  a  market  already 
fil]e<i»  especially  as  tlie  extient  of  what  might  be  drawn  from  foreign 
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countries  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  average  import  of  the  last 
twelve  years  has  not  exceeded  a  million  of  quarters  of  all  sorts  of 
grain.  In  1811  and  1812  we  exported  more  than  we  imported; 
and  though  a  large  proportion  was  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  for  the 
supply  of  our  own  subjects,  yet  we  had  at  that  time  a  great  many 
foreigners  and  prisoners  within  the  kingdom.  Let  the  House  also 
recollect  what  vast  imports  have  been  drawn  from  Ireland,  and  the 
quantity  of  wheat  and  other  grain  that  has  been  furnished  within 
these  few  years  to  this  metropolis  from  Scotland,  from  whence  for* 
merly  none  was  ever  received.  In  short,  throughout  all  parts  of  the 
Empire,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  agriculture  has  certainly  ad- 
vanced with  rapid  strides.  The  full  effect  of  all  our  improvemenb 
has  just  been  completely  realized;  and  two  or  three  good  harvests 
from  this  extended  and  improved  agriculture,  together  with  conti- 
nued import,  and  demand  reduced,  have  occasioned  such  a  surplus 
in  the  market,  as  very  obviously  accounts  for  the  first  depression  of 
the  price.  The  Farmers  soon  became  alarmed,  and  began  to  expe- 
rience distress.  Their  alarm  was  increased  by  the  rejection  of  the 
Com  Bills  of  1813  and  1814,  and  by  the  apparent  determination  of 
the  public  to  resist  any  measure  of  that  sort,  and  likewise  by  an 
opinion  generally  entertained,  that  the  peace  would  necessarily  re- 
store the  low  prices  which  existed  prior  to  the  war.  They  felt  also 
conscious  of  their  own  want  of  resources,  d\\A  that  they  should  be 
soon  hurried  into  the  market,  and  compelled  to  take  any  price  that 
was  offered.  It  has  been,  I  know,  universally  believed  by  the  pub- 
lic, that  Farmers  had  acquired  largo  fortunes  in  the  coarse  of  the 
last  ten  years:  a  more  erroneous  opinion,  howiever,  never  was 
formed,  and  so  the  result  has  proved.  It  has  been  said,  that  the 
prices  of  grain  have  been  so  enormously  high,  that  the  Farmers 
must  have  realized  great  fortunes.  Now,  Sir,  I  deny  in  the  first 
place,  that  prices  have  been  enormously  high,  compared  vrith  the 
advanced  charges  of  every  kind  to  which  agriculture  has  been  liaUe^ 
— ^nay,  I  am  surprised  diey  have  not  been  much  higher*  In  the 
years  of  scarcity  indeed,  the  prices  were  very  high ;  but  upon  an 
average  of  ten  years  they  have  not  been  so.  Compare  the  pricetof 
a  period  some  time  back  with  the  average  price  of  the  last  ten  yeaff» 
take  the  amount  of  taxation  in  each  period,  and  I  think  the  House 
iiriU  see  that  I  am  fiiUy  warnmted  in  making  this  statement.    The 
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average  price  of  wheat  during  ten  years  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  the  war  in  1792,  was  47s.  per  quarter,  and  the  average  charge 
of  taxes  and  loans,  fifteen  millions  per  annum.  The  average 
price  of  wheat  during  ten  years  ending  with  1812,  that  is,  exclud- 
ing the  two  years  of  scarcity,  and  the  two  last  years  of  low  price,  • 
was  88s.  per  quarter ;  the  amount  of  taxes  and  loans  seventy-five 
millions  per  annum.  Here  then  we  find  the  amount  of  taxation  in 
effect  quintupled,  wlulst  the  price  of  corn  has  not  doubled ;  in 
addition  to  which,  the  proportional  amount  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium has  in  the  last  period  inmiensely  increased. 

I  say  then,  considering  all  these  circumstances,  combined  with 
the  vast  increase  of  burthens  to  which  agriculture  is  exclusively 
liable,  we   shall  find  that  we  are  not   only   not  entitled  to  call 
the  price  of  the  last  ten  years  enormously  high,  but  we  must  rather 
be  surprised  that  it  has  not  risen  to  a  far  greater  extent.     Thus 
then,  though  agriculture  has  advanced  rapidly,  yet  the  profits  have 
not  been  larger  and  such  has  been  the  enterprising  spirit  of  late 
years,  which  farmers  have  evinced  equally  with  all  other  classes  of 
society,  that  their  earnings  have  been  immediately  devoted  to  fur- 
ther improvements,  and  their  capitals  have  been  sunk  in  the  amelio- 
ration of  their  lands,  which  in  a  thousand  instances  will  now  turn 
out  to  have  been  irrecoverably  thrown  away.     As  to  the  extravaf- 
gance  with  which  they  have  been  charged,  it  b  mere  prejudice  to 
ascribe  to  them  a  greater  portion  of  it  than  is  equally  attributable 
to  other  members  of  the  community.     The  truth  is,  as  fast  as  they 
could  realize  or  borrow  money,  they  employed  it  in  the  purchase 
or  improvement  of  land ;  and  the  facilities  of  obtaining  credit  in 
late  years  have  universally  stimulated  this  practice.     In  this  situa- 
tion, can  we  be  surprised  at  their  alarm  and  their  distress  ?     The 
price  continued  to  fall  till  their  property  diminished  one-half,  and 
their  creditors  press  for  the  repayment  of  advances,   which  they 
now  begin  to  consider  no  longer  safe.    In  this  state  of  things  con- 
fidence is  universally  shaken,  and  away  goes  an  immense  proportion 
of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country  banks,  which  in  fact  was 
founded  upon  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  land.     Here  then  we 
begin  to  feel  the  consequences  of  a  loss  of  that  circulating  medium, 
which  before  had  been  so  abundant;  and  it  is  impossible  to  calcu- 
late what  may  be  the  extent  of  the  evils  that  may  arise  from  the 
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rapid  withdrawing  so  extensive  a  quantity  of  ^currency)  with  which 
the  country  banks,  by  issue  of  their  notes,  and  by  other  means, 
furnished  to  the  demand  of  the  public.  I  am  far  from  denying  the 
advantages  of  a  paper  currency,  more  especially  when  kept  within 
limits,  by  the  power  of  the  holder  to  demand  payment  in  specie. 
Unlimited  as  it  has  been,  I  attribute  very  itiuch  to  its  operation  the 
vast  extension  of  our  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural 
productions.  A  paper  currency,  or  circulating  medium,  is  in  fact 
a  credit  currency,  which  has  the  effect  of  converting  a  dormant  ca« 
pital  into  a  state  of  immediate  activity;  whilst  at  the  same  time, 
by  its  increasing  abundance,  it  enhances  the  prices  of  all  articles 
produced.  I  believe  all  writers  upon  political  economy  have  agreed, 
that  an  increasing  amount  of  circulating  medium,  together  with 
the  consequent  advance  of  price  of  all  commodities,  has  been  uni- 
formly beneficial  to  the  industrious  class  of  the  community.  These 
effects  have  been  strongly  felt  by  the  increasing  amount  of  this  cre- 
dit circulation  of  late  years,  whilst  at  the  same  sime  the  power  ic 
has  afforded  of  employing  capital,  has  multiplied  all  the  products 
of  industry  in  a  very  rapid  degree.  To  exemplify  its  efi^ects^  take 
the  case  of  an  enterprising  Farmer,  for  instance  5  let  us  suppose 
him,  with  a  limited  capital,  in  the  occupation  of  an  extensive  farm; 
at  the  end  of  harvest  he  sees  his  yards  and  bams  loaded  with  the 
fruits  of  an  abundant  season,  he  is  anxious  to  make  improvements 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  has  not  the  means  of  so  doing  till  his 
crops  can  be  brought  to  market ;  instead  of  waiting  that  event>  the 
facilities  of  credit  in  late  years  have  enabled  him  at  once  to  com- 
mand a  sum  on  the  security  of  this  corn,  and  thus  he  is  enabled, 
with  a  rapidity  unknown  in  former  times,  to  improve  those  sources 
of  production,  which  keep  continually  multiplying  as  they  advance, 
till  at  length  they  have  overgrown  the  demand.  Other  manufac- 
tures, I  believe,  have  increased  from  the  same  cause,  and  in  the  same 
proportion ;  so  that,  in  fact,  they  have  also  overloaded  the  market. 
The  demand  for  all  commodities,  and  the  home  and  foreign  marketSy 
are  completely  overdone.  It  is  true  that  the  war  demand,  in  the 
first  instance,  gave  the  first  moving  spring  to  the  production  of 
com  and  all  other  articles ;  the  consequence  of  the  -war  likewise}  by 
giving  us  more  complete  possession  of  the  home  and  foreign  mar- 
kets, has  powerfully  operated,  and  then  followed  the  magical eSectt 
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of  this  extensive  credit  circulation  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
describe.  The  period  is  now  come,  when  we  are  to  experience  the 
evil  attendant  upon  such  a  system,  the  extent  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  estimate.  If  an  abundant  credit  circulation  is  productive  of 
the  advantages  above  stated,  it  must  be  admitted  likewise  that  it  is 
attended  with  great  danger  under  any  circumstances  of  liadonal 
difficulty  or  alarm.  If  any  large  class  of  the  opulent  part  of  the 
people  fall  into  distress,  calamities  must  ensue,  to  which  we  other- 
wise should  not  be  so  much  exposed  •,  and  we  cannot  be  surprised, 
that  under  the  pressure  which  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  at 
present  sustain,  difficulties  unparalelled  should  have  arisen.  Let 
us,  Sir,  consider  for  a  moment,  what  the  amount  in  value  of  the 
annual  product  of  the  land  has  been.  An  estimate  .of  this  sort,  I 
know  is  difficult ;  but  I  will  form  it  upon  data  which  I  think  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose :  the  rental  under  the  Property- 
Tax  Act  is  fifty-seven  millions,  the  gross  produce  of  the  land  can^ 
not  be  less  than  four  times  that  amount ;  it  used  to  be  reckoned 
three ;  I  believe  now  it  is  nearer  five ;  but  I  will  take  it  at  four, 
which  gives  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  millions  for  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land — suppose  two  hundred  millions.  The  value 
of  these  products  is  fallen  one  half  since  1812.  Here  is  a  loss  of 
one  hundred  millions  of  annual  receipt  by  the  Farmers  ;  a  diminu- 
tion, also,  of  oneh&lf  of  the  value  of  farming  stock  has  taken  place ; 
upon  which  stock,  and  annual  produce,  the  whole  currency  of  the  , 
country  banks  has  in  fact  been  founded.  Can  we  be  surprised  from 
such  a  loss  of  property  that  such  consequences  should  have  follow- 
ed— the  whole  community  going  on,  as  it  were,  upon  credit  ?  Such 
a  change  has  been  sufficient  almost  to  produce  a  financial  revolu- 
tion ;  and  what  consequences  are  yet  to  follow,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss 
even  to  conjecture.  At  one  time,  the  excessive  abundance  of  cir- 
culating medium  created  the  greatest  alarm  from  the  extreme  to 
which  it  appeared  verging  in  that  direction.  Now  this  abundance 
has  vanished,  and  it  may  so  completely  disappear,  that  the  prices 
of  commodities  may  fall  to  the  standard  at  which  they  were  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  I  say,  there  is  nothing  which  will 
necessarily  prevent  its  so  falling,  nor  are  there  any  means  to  force 
a  re-issue  of  this  paper  currency,  which  has  thus  vanished  in  a  mo- 
ment; nothing  but  a  revival  of  the  value  of  that  on  which  it  was 
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founded  can  accomplish  this  object.  If  the  value  of  land  and  the 
produce  of  land  shall  be  in  any  degree  restored,  confidence  will  in 
proportion  return,  and  banks  will  by  degrees  resume  their  credits 
and  re-issue  their  notes,  though  probably  not  to  the  same  extent 
they  have  done. 

There  is  one  other  cause  to  which  I  also  attribute  in  part  the 
progressive  fall  in  the  price  of  grain,  though,  like  some  other 
causes,  it  has  been  an  effect  in  the  first  instance ;  and  that  is,  di- 
minished consumption,  in  consequence  of  diminished  earnings  of 
the  laborious  classes.  However  fast  the  price  of  provisions  has 
fallen,  the  earnings  of  labour  have  recently  fallen  faster  still ;  so 
that  tliose  who  live  by  the  labour  of  their  hands  cannot  command 
80  much  of  the  comforts  of  life  as  when  they  were  nearly  double 
thp  price  which  they  now  are.  Thus  we  may  go  on»  unless  a 
change  speedily  takes  place,  in  a  course  of  progressive  impoverish- 
ment, the  consequence  of  progressively  diminishing  consumption* 

And  here.  Sir,  we  see  one  most  alarming  consequence  of  our  pre- 
sent situation  j  the  laborious  classes  are  suffering  in  a  degree  quite 
unexampled — they  appear  to  be  starving,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  cf 
plenty  :  the  productive  industry  of  the  country  is  absolutely  sus- 
pended ;  and  the  sources  of  future  harvests  are  rapidly  falling  into 
decay.  Nor  is  it  only  from  the  deprivation  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  that  the  laborious  peasantry  at  present  suffer — 
they  are  more  seriously  grieved  at  the  loss  of  their  independence; 
they  can  no  longer  command  a  market  for  their  labor  ;  their  labor 
is  their  property,  and  a  property  it  is — infinitely  valuable  to  the 
State.  So  long  as  there  is  a  demand  for  it,  they  can  treat  upon 
equal  terms  with  those  to  whom  it  is  necessary.  Now  they  are 
obliged  to  beg  for  employment,  however  industrious  they  may  be ; 
their  industry  is  no  longer  wanted  ;  and  an  exchange  for  it  by  their 
employers  is  considered  as  a  favor.  Thus  situated,  it  is  impossible 
their  minds  should  not  be  irritated,  and  their  feelings  injured  \  they 
cannot  fail  to  consider  themselves  degraded,  their  independence 
lost,  and  their  moral  character  will  be  inevitably  changed  and  dete- 
riorated \  and  there  is  nothing,  I  think,  more  seriously  to  be  appre- 
hended from  our  present  distress  tlian  the  effects  thus  produced  oa 
the  lower  class  of  people. 

Now,  Sir,  let  us  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  this  gloomy 
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ncture,  arid  donsider  what  prospect  there  is  o(  vemedf,  or  what 
neans  we  have  of  affording  relief.  If  I  am  right  in  attributing  the 
nimary  Cause  of  all  thes^  (Amities  to  the  effects  of  a  surplus  in 
he  market  beyond  the  demand,  the  remedy  must  be  found  in  taking 
^  that  surplus,  or  it  will  remedy  itself  in  a  short  time  by  a  re» 
taction  of  supply*  The  danger  is,  that  the  present  abundamt  sup- 
>ly  should  be  converted  into  an  alarming  deficiency :  nay,  there  is 
lot  only  a  danger,  but  a  certainty  that  such  will  very  soon  be  the 
:aae.  The  diminution  of  the  produce  must  be  rapid,  in  the  ex* 
Teme*  No  man  who  has  the  least  knowledge  of  farming  can  fail 
x>  see  how  speedily  the  growth  of  com  will  be  reduced )  nor  can 
we  eipect  to  avoid  an  absolute  scarcity  in  the  course  of  two  or 
liree  years,  if  the  diflBculties  under  which  the  farmers  labor  should 
ixmtinue  so  long.  How  avert  this  calamity  ?  How  improve  the 
markets,  and  relieve  the  farmers'  distress?  are  questions,  no 
loubt,  very  difficult  to  solve.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  some 
tneasures  might  be  adopted,  which  would  materially  contribute  to 
their  assistance,  as  well  as  to  the  general  benefit  of  the  community 
It  large.  The  relief  must  come,  in  the  first  instance,  partly  from 
m  increased  price  of  grain  and  other  produce  of  land,  the  conse- 
quence of  an  increased  demand  ;  partly  from  diminished  taxation, 
which,  whilst  it  reduces  the  cost  price  of  the  article,  will  also  in- 
crease the  consumption. 

This  latter  mode  of  relief  is  the  more  obvious,  and  infinitely 
more  to  be  desired.  At  the  same  time,  no  diminution  of  taxes 
can  be  sufficient  to  relieve,  unless  accompanied  by  an  advanced 
price ;  that  is  to  say,  no  adequate  diminution  of  taxes  can  be  ac- 
complished, if  faith  is  to  be  preserved  to  the  Public  Creditor.  The 
lowest  possible  Peace  Establishment,  combined  with  the  Interest  of 
the  National  Debt,  would  amount  to  50,000,0001.  per  annum*  It 
is  indeed  impossible  to  bring  the  charges  upon  the  public  so  low  ; 
but  supposing  it  were  practicable,  50,000,0001.  per  annum  could 
not  be  raised  upon  the  country,  if  the  prices  of  grain  and  other 
commodities  were  reduced  to  what  they  were  prior  to  the  war, 
when  those  charges  amounted  only  to  15,000,000L  The  taxes 
which  press  most  severely  upon  agriculture,  as  well  from  their  na- 
ture as  their  amount,  are  the  different  taxes  upon  barley,  in  the 
course  of  the  various  process  which  prepares  it  for  die  use  of  the 
NO.  XIV.  Pam*  VOL.  VII.  2  L 
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cfoiisumer.  The  total  amount  of  the  tax  upon  mak,  beer,  and 
-  spirit  is,  12,350,0001.  per  annum,  a  sum  so  enormous,  as  almost 
to  appear  incredible,  and  which,  by  its  operation,  has  certainly 
very  much  diminished  the  consumption.  I  am  really  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  how  the  agriculture  of  the  country  has  been  enabled  to 
sustain  such  a  burthen.  If  we  add  to  this  sum  the  Property  Tax 
paid  by  the  tenant,  the  tax  on  agricultural  horses,  and  the  duty  on 
hops,  we  shall  find  an  amount  exceeding  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
State  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

By  looking  to  the  accounts  upon  the  table,  which  show  the 
quantity  of  barley  malted  in  each  year  from  1790  to  the  present 
time,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  quantity  malted  in  the  first 
ten  years  exceeds  by  420,000  quarters  the  average  quantity  of  the 
last  ten  years.  This,  however,  does  not  exhibit  half  the  effiect 
which  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  effects  of  taxation  on  the 
barley  market.  To  estimate  which,  we  must  consider  the  increase 
of  population  which  has  taken  place  since  the  year  1 790,  and  which, 
by  the  Reports  upon  our  table,  and  by  the  last  Population  Act, 
amounts  in  Great  Britain  to  2,000,000  \  that  is,  an  increase  from 
10  to  12,000,000.  If  then,  in  1790,  the  consumption  of  barley 
was  3,390,000  quarters,  which  was  the  case,  by  10,000,000  of 
f)eople,  the  consumption  of  2,000,000  would  be  678,000,  which, 
consequently,  we  must  add  to  the  420,000  above  stated. 

Here  then  we  have  a  loss  of  market,  occasioned  by  the  excessife 
taxation  to  which  the  article  is  subject,  for  nearly  1,100,000  quar- 
ters, a  quantity  exceeding  in  amount  the  average  importation  of 
the  last  ten  years  of  foreign  grain  of  every  sort. 

That  these  consequences  have  arisen  from  taxation,  there  can,  I 
think,  be  no  doubt.  In  tlie  first  ten  years  the  price  of  barley  wa$ 
upon  an  average  Sis.  per  quarter;  in  the  last  ten,  41s.  94  per 
quarter.  In  the  first  ten  the  duty  was  lOs.  7d.  per  quarter ;  m  die 
last,  348. 8d.  Thus  has  the  duty  advanced  24$.  per  quarter,  wUbt 
die  price  of  barley  has  risen  only  10s.  9d. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  in  the  last  year  the  quantity  of 
barley  malted  has  again  increased  to  the  extent  of  400,000  qoap 
ters,  which  is  certainly  true,  but  which  at  the  same  time  affimb 
further  proof  of  my  inference  as  to  the  efiect  of  duty.  The  face 
19^  the  consumption  has  risen  again  in  consequeoce  of  the  fidki 
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price  of  the  barley  itself,  the  average  price  of  which  has  hardly  ex- 
ceeded ^Os.,  and  by  that  reduction  the  same  effect  has  of  course 
been  produced  as  would  follow  a  diminution  of  duty  to  the  same 
extent  The  Government  has  in  reality  stepped  in  and  taken  the 
Farmer's  crop  from  him,  or  at  least  all  the  profits  of  it,  which  have 
been  thus  completely  absorbed  by  the  duties  -,  and  this  is  the  case 
with  a  variety  of  other  cxciseablc  articles. 

We  hear  of  the  increased  revenue  of  the  Excise,  which,  however, 
ceases  to  be  so  extraordinary,  when  yre  find  that  many  of  those 
articles  are  so  reduced  in  price,  to  the  loss  of  the  grower  or  manu- 
facturer, that  the  duty  price  almost  alone  remains.  These  duties 
have  also  been  collected  with  much  more  exactitude  and  rigor 
within  the  last  few  years,  of  which,  however,  I  by  no  means  com- 
plain, but  rather  give  credit  to  his  Majesty's  Ministers  for  having 
so  done. 

The  distilleries  of  Great  Britain  have  also  always  formed  a  very 
important  market  for  the  produce  of  the  land ;  and  here  again 
It  will  be  found,  the  effects  of  taxation  have  reduced  this  market 
likewise.  * 

From  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1808,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  consumption  of  barley  in  Great  Britain,  by  the  distilleries  at 
that  time,  amounted  to  near  500,000  quarters.  At  present,  I 
think  it  will  be  found  not  to  exceed  400,000 ;  so  that  a  further  loss 
of  that  consumption  must  here  be  added  to  that  extekt,  making  in 
the  whole  1,200,000  quarters.  In  this  calculation  I  leave  the  con- 
sumption of  the  Irish  distilleries  wholly  out  of  the  question,  which 
were  stated  by  the  same  Committee  to  have  occasioned  a  demand 
of  4«00,000  quarters  more.  Our  annual  importation  of  foreign 
spirits,  that  is  to  say,  gin  and  brandy,  amounts  to  S  or  4,000,000 
of  gallons.  If  this  vast  importation  could  be  prevented,  and 
British  spirits  substituted  in  its  place,  it  would  be  equal  to  a  fur- 
dier  consumption  of  about  170,000  quarters  j  or  to  whatever  ex- 
tent their  consumption  could  be  reduced,  we  should  get  a  propor- 
rional  increased  demand  for  our  own  manufacture. 
'.  It  will  be  impossible,  however,  to  effect  such  a  prohibition  of  the 
foreign  spirits,  whilst  the  duties  upon  our  own  continue  so  high. 
If  the  home  spirit  was  very  materially  cheaper  than  the  foreigiiy 
we  might  secure  its  consumption ;  we  might  also  prevent  die  Sli- 
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cit  distillation  from  corn  and  molasses,  which  is  so  encouraged 
by  the  vast  amount  of  duty,  as  to  render  all  efforts  to  prevent  it 
ineffectual. 

During  the  war,  the  smuggling  of  foreign  spirits  has  been  ren- 
dered very  difficult ;  but  now  it  will  be  found  almost  impossible 
to  check  the  practice  of  smuggling,  if  the  inducement  continue  so 
strong.  Should  Government,  therefore,  attempt  to  sustain  the 
same  amount  of  taxes  upon  British  spirits  which  they  have  borne 
during  the  war,  we  shall  soon  see  the  manufacture  destroyed,  and 
this  market  for  barley  completely  superseded  by  the  introduction 
of  foreign  spirit,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  has  the  same  efiect  as  the 
importation  of  so  many  thousand  quarters  of  com. 

It  appears  then,  from  all  these  considerations,  indispensably  ne- 
cessary very  materially  to  reduce  the  present  duties  upon  malt, 
beer,  and  spirits,  if  we  expect  to  givt  any  essential  relief  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  country. 

I  certainly  have  in  contemplation  a  reduction  of  duties  very  far 
indeed  beyond  any  thing  which  Ministers  will  be  likely  to  con- 
cede ;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  unavoidably  necessary,  even  if  revenue 
was  the  sole  object.  How  is  it  possible  to  place  any  reliance  upon 
the  future  amount  of  the  revenue,  if  agriculture  should  continue  b 
its  present  depressed  state  ?  The  land  forms  the  chief  source  of 
the  revenue,  and  if  the  value  of  its  produce  has  fallen  one  half,  as 
I  am  confident  it  has  since  the  year  1812,  the  revenue  arising  from 
it  must  diminish  in  the  same  proportion. 

I  come^ow.  Sir,  to  a  consideration  of  the  Act  of  last  Session  for 
the  regulation  of  the  Com  Trade.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  examine  much  in  detail  its  provisions,  or  its  consequences; 
but  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  adverting  to  some  of  its  enact- 
ments, and  I  cannot  help  shortly  observing  upon  the  effects  which 
at  must  have  produced.  Some  people  imagine  it  has  afforded  no 
advantage  whatever  to  British  agriculture ;  but  when  we  know  that 
it  has  taken  a  certain  quantity  of  grain  out  of  a  market  absohrtrif 
overloaded,  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  deny  that  it  has  had  some 
beneficial  consequences.  If  the  produce  of  our  own  agriciiltBie 
has  been  sufficient  thus  to  depress  the  price,  the  furdier  contiiiii- 
ance  of  importation  surely  must  have  suxik  it  lower  still. 

One  circumstance  I  am  glad  to  find  fully  established  by  die  pf^ 
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sent  state  of  the  markets,  viz.  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the 
import  price  should  be  the  minimum  price  of  corn.  The  Act  of 
last  year  was  always  falsely  argued  upon  that  assumption,  in  spite 
of  the  experience  of  seventy  years  to  the  contrary.  This  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  fallacy  of  such  an  opinion,  I  trust,  will  com- 
pletely eradicate  it.  My  conviction  has  always  been,  that  the 
higher  we  fix  the  import  price,  and  the  more  we  encourage  our 
own  growth,  the  lower  will  be  the  market  price  upon  an  average 
of  years  ;  and  the  reason  is  obvious  enough,  as  by  securing  to  the 
British  grower  the  possession  of  the  home  market,  we  stimulate  his 
exertions,  and  it  is  from  thence  we  can  alone  obtain  sufficient 
abundance  to  keep  down  the  price.  I  do  not  mean  below  that  price 
which  will  sufficiently  repay  his  capital  and  industry,  for  that  is  im- 
possible during  a  long  period  of  time  :  but  we  shall  receive  from 
him  by  these  means  a  steady  supply,  at  the  cheapest  rate  at  which 
it  can  be  obtained,  compared  with  the  profit  derived  from  capital 
and  industry  devoted  to  other  trades  and  manufactures* 

This  opinion,  however,  does  not  rest  upon  theory ;  it  is  esta- 
blished upon  the  experience  o^  a  system  of  policy  pursued  by  thi^ 
country  during  many  years.  That  system,  as  we  all  know,  began 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  continued  down  to  the 
year  1773.  The  Act  of  the  twenty-second  of  Charles  the  Second, 
placed  the  import  price  so  high  as  virtually  to  amount  to  a  prolu^ 
bition  of  foreign  com.  The  bounty  of  5s.  per  quarter  on  expor- 
tation, considering  the  difference  of  the  value  of  money  between 
that  time  and  the  present  was  very  great ;  and  yet  during  that 
period  the  price  of  corn  was  lower  than  the  average  price  of 
Europe.  According  to  different  accounts  quoted  by  Charles  Smith 
in  his  Tracts  upon  the  Com  Trade,  it  appears  that  the  average 
price  of  wheat  during  seventy-nine  years,  that  is  to  say,  from  1686 
to  1765,  was  338.  2d.,  being  4d.  below  the  price  of  the  general 
markets  of  Europe  :  whereas,  for  ninety-one  years  prior  to  the  Act 
of  Charles  the  Second,  the  price  of  wheat  in  England  was  very 
considerably  above  the  European  average.  This  Act  of  Charles 
the  Second,  and  more  especially  the  Bounty  Act  of  King  William, 
attended  by  the  consequences  which  accompanied,  if  they  did  not 
flow  from  it,  excited  much  of  the  attention  and  admiration  of 
Europe.    This  might  be  shown,  by  adverting  to  a  variety  of  pub- 
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lications  of  that  date.  I  shall  only  notice  one,  which  accompanied 
an  Edict  of  the  French  Government  in  the  year  1764.  It  is  a 
speech  addressed  to  the  Parliament  of  Brittany,  by  Monsieur  De 
Caradeuc  De  la  Chalotais,  Prpcureur  General,  upon  delivenng  to 
them  that  Edict.  In  speaking  of  this  country,  and  of  the  effect  of 
the  law  giving  a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  com,  he  says,  "  at 
the  time  we  unfortunately  forbad  tlie  exportation  of  com,  our  neigh- 
bours encouraged  and  rewarded  it.  They  (the  English)  in  conse- 
quence tilled  with  emulation,  their  fields  were  covered  with  abund* 
ance  ;  and  in  those  years  of  want,  we,  who  formerly  used  to  sell 
them  wheat,  were  obliged  to  pay  them  the  tribute  of  that  en- 
couragement which  they  gave  their  fellow  citizens.  In  three  yean 
the  English  received  from  France  10,465,000  livres.  The  con- 
sequences of  our  bad  Administration  have  been,  first,  that  France 
dare  not  cultivate  more  than  her  own  wants  require,  and  not  being 
able  ever  to  elevate  her  news  above  what  is  barely  necessary,  she 
must  infallibly  often  fall  below,  and  consequently  remain  exposed 
to,  all  the  accidents  of  bad  seasons  and  short  crops.''  Such,  Sir, 
I  am  afraid,  is  the  situation  of  this  country  now.  The  difference 
between  the  price  of  corn  in  this  country  and  Europe,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  taxation  and  various  other  circumstances,  is  generally 
so  great,  that  wc  can  rarely  expect  to  find  a  foreign  market  f9r 
any  part  of  it.  If  a  bounty  on  the  export  of  com  was  at  any  time 
desirable,  it  is  certainly  at  this  time  more  so  than  ever.  I  am  aware 
indeed  of  the  strong  opinions  which  exist  against  this  measure,  and 
do  not  say  I  should  be  sanguine  of  very  advantageous  results,  even 
if  it  was  adopted.  At  the  same  time  I  should  be  extremely  glad 
in  this  moment  of  difficulty  to  have  the  trial  maicle.  It  appears  to 
mc  quite  certain,  if  our  present  surplus  produce  is  disposed  of  at 
a  great  loss,  the  source  from  whence  it  springs  will  be  destroyed, 
and  which  otherwise  would  be  available  in  future  years.  No  dis- 
advantage can  be  shown  to  have  followed  the  constant  application 
of  a  very  high  bounty  during  the  period  above  referred  to.  'ITut 
it  did  not  produce  a  high  price  during  that  time  is  quite  clear  i  the 
records  of  prices  prove  that  to  demonstration.  The  opponents  of 
a  bounty  have,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  endeavoured  to  show, 
that  the  low  price  of  th»  exporting  period  was  owing  to  the  poverty 
of  the  country  at  that  time ;  but  I  do  not  believe  they  can  hare 
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any  data  on  which  to  found  such  an  assertion.  By  looking  to  the 
accounts  of  exports  and  imports,  and  other  documents  of  a  similar 
nature,  it  appears,  that  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  country 
progressively  advanced  at  that  linie  in  a  ratio  nearly*  equal  to  any 
otlier.  If  then  the  advantages  attendant  upon  the  bounty  are  not 
allowed  to  be  attributable  to  it,  surely  it  cannot  be  charged  with 
having  been  the  cause  of  any  evil ;  and  by  teaching  the  farmer  to 
extend  his  views  of  market  beyond  the  home  demand,  it  must,  at 
all  events,  create  a  stimulus  to  his  industry,  and  an  encouragement 
to  enterprize,  always  productive  of  advantage  to  the  public. 

There  is  another  important  object  to  which  I  am  desirous  of 
drawing  the  attention  of  tlie  House,  and  that  is,  the  means  of 
equalizing  the  varying  supply  of  succeeding  years  by  carjying  over 
the  surplus  of  an  abundant  season  to'one  that  may  be  deficient. 
This  is  the  wisest  and  best  policy  that  can  be  pursued,  both  as  re- 
spects the  grower  and  the  consumer.  Wherever  capital  is  thus 
employed,  the  best  consequences  follow  to  the  public  at  large. 

If  an  abundant  harvest  produces  loss  instead  of  advantage  to  the 
grower,  what  encouragement  for  future  production  ? 

It  is  rather  singular,  that  at  this  moment  no  purchases  are  made 
even  at  the  depressed  price  of  the  market,  in  reservation  of  future 
demand.  No  merchant  will  venture  upon  the  formation  of  any 
stores  for  this  purpose,  however  desirable  and  beneficial  such  an  ap« 
plication  of  capital  appears  to  be. 

But,  Sir,  the  truth  is,  the  permission  to  warehouse  foreign  com 
in  this  country  at  all  times,  duty  free,  indisputably  has  the  effect  of 
preventing  the  formation  of  such  stores,  as  I  can  have  no  doubt 
would  otherwise  be  created  from  our  own  produce.  It  is  quite 
obvious,  I  think,  that  such  must  be  the  case.  The  unlimited  accu« 
mulation  of  foreign  corn  necessarily  prevents  any  considerable  re- 
servation of  our  own. — I  say  then.  Sir,  I  should,  without  the  least 
hesitation,  propose  the  repeal  of  so  much  of  the  Act  of  last  Session 
for  the  regulation  of  the  Corn  Trade,  as  permits  the  warehousing 
of  foreign  corn,  at  all  times,  duty  free. 

In  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  country,  I  am  inclined  to  tliink  it 
might  b<;  advisable  to  go  further^  and  try  the  eiect  of  measures 
which  could  not,  by  any  mcans>  be  warranted  by  ordinary  circum- 
stances.    In  order  to  induce  a  more  immediate  appropriation  of 
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OUT  present  extraordinary  abundance,  I  think  it  might  be  expedient 
to  assist  those  individuals  who  may  be  disposed  so  to  employ  thib 
capital  by  a  loan  of  Exchequer  bills  to  a  limited  anoount.  The  ad« 
vance  to  each  individual  should  not  exceed  the  amount  of  half  the 
value  of  the  grain  purchased,  which  should  be  deposited  in  ware- 
houses under  the  king's  lock.  The  public  wou)d  thus  be  secured 
from  any  possible  loss  ;  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  we  should  have  a 
reserve  of  com,  that  might  turn  out  essentially  useful. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  articles,  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
wluch,  though  very  inferior  in  importance  to  com,  are  yet  worthy 
of  consideration,  inasmuch  as  they  form  collectively  a  consideraUe 
proportion  of  the  products  of  Agriculture,  and  which  are  very  in^ 
sufficiently  protected  against  the  competition  of  other  conntrieSi 
where,  in  consequence  of  taxation  much  below  that  which  we  aie 
under  the  necessity  of  bearing,  they  can  be  brought  to  market  by 
them  at  a  much  cheaper  rate.  It  is  in  my  opinion  necessary  to  give 
to  all  these  articles  the  same  protection  which  is  afforded  to  all 
other  manufactures.  It  is  by  the  application  of  capital  and  in- 
dustry that  all  the  produce  of  land  is  acquired,  as  .well  as  in  the 
case  of  all  other  manufactures ;  and  to  make  people  employ  their 
capital  on  the  soil,  they  must  be  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  those 
who  apply  their  capital  and  labor  to  other  manufactures.  Now,  if 
such  is  the  policy  of  this  country,  that  no  one  article  of  home 
manufacture  fails  to  receive  from  the  Legislature  an  ample  protec- 
tion from  foreign  competition  in  the  home  market,  by  high 
duties,  and  is  encouraged  to  export  to  foreign  countries  by  boun- 
ties and  drawbacks,  why  should  not  the  same  protection  and  en- 
couragement be  afibrded  to  those  whose  properties,  skill,  and  in- 
dustry, are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  ?  Is  there  any 
(lifierent  feelings  between  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  and  any  other 
manufacturer  ?  Is  he  not  actuated  by  the  same  motives  ?  sdmii* 
lated  by  the  same  desire  of  his  own  advantage  ?  And  is  he  not 
justly  entitled  to  be  put  upon  an  equal  footing  ?  The  fact,  how- 
ever, is,  that  he  neither  is  equally  protected  nor  encouraged }  and| 
upon  the  return  of  peace,  a  quantity  of  articles  have  begun  to  flow 
in  upon  the  British  markets,  by  which  they  will  be  speedily  den 
luged,  and  the  British  grower  ultimately  destroyed.  In  die  fint 
place,  there  are  a  variety  of  seeds  which  this  soil  and  climate  are 
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equally  capable  of  producing  with  any  countries  of  the  Continent 
The  first  that  occurs  to  me  to  mention  is  rape-seed,  the  importa* 
tion  of  which  has  advanced  from  an  average  of  7000  quarters  per 
annum  during  the  war,  to  between  SO  and  90,000 1  and  it  is  imi- 
possible  to  calculate  how  far  this  quantity  may  be  further  extended. 
This  might  equally  well  be  furnished  from  difierent  parts  of  the 
United  Empire  :  5  or  600,000  bushels  of  linseed  have  also  been 
imported,  which  might  as  well  be  grown  at  home,  and  I  under- 
stand British  linseed  is  superior  in  quality  to  that  which  we  re- 
ceive from  abroad.     Other  seeds  also,  such  as  mustard,  canraway, 
canary,  and  clover-seed,  are  also  imported  to  a  considerable  extent. 
I  have  little  doubt  the  growth  of  these  seeds  would  occupy  60,000 
acres  of  land,  in  a  state  of  cultivation  ready  to  grow  wheat ;  so 
that,  supposing  them  capable  of  producing  three  quart^ers  per  acre^ 
their  occupation  by  the  growth  of  seeds  would  take  180,000  quar- 
ters of  wheat  out  of  the  market,  which  at  another  time,  if  our  pro- 
duce should  fall  below  our  demand,  would  again  be  available  for 
the  growth  of  wheat.    Neither  is  it  less  necessary  to  protect  and 
encourage  the  production  of  our  pasture  lands,  which  evidently  ap- 
pear to  run  the  same  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  impor- 
tation of  sunilar  articles  from  foreign  countries,  which  all  at  once 
have  flowed  in  upon  us  since  the  peace.     For  instance,  tallow» 
cheese,  butter ;  of  the  tv^  latter  articles,   nearly  300>000  cwt. 
have  been  imported  in  the  last  year,  which  amount  nearly  to  the 
growth  of  250,000  acres.    The  supply  of  these  articles  is  of  vast 
importance  to  Ireland,  the  distress  of  which  country,   I  believe,  if 
possible,  exceeds  that  of  any  part  of  Great  Britain.    The  importa- 
tion of.  tallow  has,  all  at  once,  risen  also  from  about  16,000  tons 
in  the  year  1813,  to  about  28,000  in  the  year  1815.     There  is  also 
another  most  important  article,  the  import  of  which  has  suddenly 
increased  to  an  extent  proportionably  greater  even  than  those  which 
I  have  just  mentioned  ;  that  article  is  wool.    The  amount  import- 
ed  rose,  all  at  once,   from  7,000,000   pounds    to   upwards   of 
15,000,000.     It  is  indeed  but  a  very  few  years  ago,  that  the  aver- 
age import  did  not  exceed  three  or  four.     I  know  that  the  expedi- 
ency of  a  considerable  duty  upon  the  import  of  wool  will  be  much 
disputed ;  and  indeed  there  may  be  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the 
policy  of  very  high  duties  upon  the  other  articles  just  mentioned. 
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I  shall  not  now  enter  into  any  particular  exainination  of  the  argu- 
ments that  may  be  urged  by  different  persons  interested  in  their 
growth  or  in  their  consumption ;  I  will  only  observe,  that  the  same 
reasons  exist  in  each  case  for  protection  to  the  home  producer.  It 
is  impossible  we  can  contend  in  the  market,  in  the  production  of 
those  commodities,  with  countries  where  taxation  has  not  run  to  the 
extent  which  it  has  in  this.  Our  own  produce  must  therefore  be 
annihilated,  if  it  is  not,  by  means  of  heavy  duties,  placed  at  least 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  tliat  of  other  countries.  It  cannot  be 
wise  to  destroy  any  part  of  the  produce  of  our  own  soil  \  if  the 
manufacturer  requires  to  have  wool,  rape-seed  oil,  or  any  other 
article,  will  he  not  eventually  be  injured  by  the  ruin  of  our  own 
growth,  which  must  in  great  part  furnish  his  demand  ?  Will  he  net 
like^'ise,  in  proportion  as  he  injures  and  diminishes  the  produce  of 
British  Agriculture,  proportionably  diminish  the  extent  of  the 
home  market  for  the  sale  of  his  manufactured  goods  ?  These  argu- 
ments apply  to  all  situations,  and  all  times,  but  much  more  forcibly 
to  the  present,  in  as  much  as  the  return  of  peace  has  brought  such 
a  redundancy  of  each  suddenly  into  the  British  market,  whidi 
certainly  has  not  been  called  for  by  any  proportionate  increased  de- 
mand. Each  of  these  articles  are  at  present  subject  to  duties  on 
importation,  with  drawback'on  export ;  but  times  have  rendered 
those  duties  totally  nugatory,  and  yet  the  protection  they  formerly 
gave  is  more  necessary  than  ever.  In  short.  Sir,  every  effort  must 
be  used  which  prudent  policy  can  suggest,  to  give  to  our  Agricul- 
ture every  advantage  possible.  I  have  suggested  nothing  which 
practice  and  experience  do  not  fully  warrant.  Except  the  proposed 
assistance  of  Government  by  the  loan  of  Exchequer  Bills,  there  is 
no  one  expedient  which  is  not  strictly  conformable  to  the  long 
established  policy  of  this  country  ;  there  is  none  of  which  we  have 
not  had  full  experience  by  the  constant  practice  of  the  last  hun- 
dred years ;  there  is  none  which  is  not  equally  applicable  to  the 
situation  of  this  country,  even  if  they  were  not  called  for  by  the 
unexampled  distress  in  which  we  find  ourselves  involved.  That 
they  would  be  effectual,  I  cannot  pretend  to  assert ;  but  of  this  I 
am-  convinced,  that  it  is  not  one  or  two  trifling  half  measures  that 
ean  be  of  any  avail  \  every  wheel  must  be  put  in  motion  together, 
to  give  us  any  chaiKc  of  acoomplishing  our  object. 
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Before  I  sit  down,  I  must  again  advert  to  what  I  consider  the  first, 
the  most  practicable  and  efficient  means  of  speedy  relief,  and  which 
must  consist  in  a  very  large  reduction  of  taxation,  particularly  of 
the  several  duties  upon  barley.  I  have  before  said,  that  I  am  per- 
fectly aware,  that  Ministers  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  accede  to 
such  a  reduction  of  taxes  as  would  be  necessary  to  produce  any  es- 
sential benefit.  I  know  that  it  would  derange,  and  indeed  totally 
alter  their  whole  system  of  financie  for  the  year ;  but  I  would  in«> 
treat  them  to  consider,  how  it  can  be  possible  to  realize  that  reve- 
nue of  which  they  have  formed  an  expectation,  if  the  Agriculture 
<^  the  country  should  continue  in  its  present  impoverished  condi- 
tion. The  land  at  present  actually  pays  no  rent  at  all ;  the  value 
of  the  produce  of  arable  land  does  not  even  cover  the  charges  upon 
it,  independent  of  any  rent  whatever  ;  thousands  and  thousands  of 
acres  are  already  wholly  untenanted,  and  fast  returning  into  a  state 
of  absolute  sterility.  Is  not  the  land  the  chief  source  of  our  re- 
venue ?  If  we  measure  it  by  the  Property  Tax,  we  find  that  the 
land  yields  eight-elevenths  of  all  the  productive  sources  of  revenue  | 
of  lijOOOjOOO  raised  by  the  Property  Tax,  very  nearly  eight  arise 
from  the  landlord  and  tenant ;  about  three  from  trades  and  manu- 
factures, and  three  from  funds  and  offices.  These  latter  cannot  be 
considered  as  sources  of  productive  revenue,  as  they  in  fact  arise 
out  of  the  former.  How  can  we  then  expect  revenue  under  such 
circumstances  ?  If  wc  advert  again  to  the  estimate  I  have  before 
made  of  the  value  of  the  growth  or  produce  of  land,  which  I  sup- 
pose, in  1812,  to  be  200,000,000,  and  which  is  now  reduced 
in  value  to  one  half,  viz.  to  100,000,000;  and  if  we  take  the 
aggregate  amount  of  taxation  to  be  thirty  per  cent,  thereon,  which 
is,  in  all  probability,  as  little  as  it  can  be,  we  find  a  loss  at  once  of 
80,000,000  per  annum.  If  the  diminution  of  value  is  only  oncp- 
third,  instead  of  a  half,  the  loss  of  revenue  will  be  20,000,000.    ' 

Let  us  make  the  estimate  in  another  way.  Take  the  number  of 
quarters  of  all  sorts  of  grain  grown  in  the  United  Empire  at 
40,000,000  of  quarters,  which  it  is  generally  allowed  to  be  ;  sup- 
pose 10,000,000  quarters  of  wheat  fallen  408.  per  quarter,  barley, 
10,000,000,  20s.  per  quarter,  oats,  peas,  and  beans,  the  remainder, 
also  20s.  per  quarter,  allow  only  15,000,0001.  for  all  other  produce 
pf  the  land^  and  at  this  calculation  we  find  a  reduction  of  70,000,000^ 
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wliich,  at  80  per  cent,  shews  a  loss  to  the  rerenue  of  21,000,0001. 
per  annum. 

I  do  not  see  that  there  can  be  any  fallacy  in  this  statement,  and 
it  exhibits  a  most  alarming  prospect  \  and  yet  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters seem  to  be  absolutely  blind  to  the  danger,  quite  ignorant  of| 
and  unprovided  against  it.  They  are  going  on  with  their  plans  of 
finance  just  as  if  the  country  was  in  the  most  flourishing  condition ; 
have  determined  upon  the  appropriation  of  every  shilling  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  to  the  liquidation  of  the  national  debt ;  and  deter- 
mined to  force  up  the  funds  by  some  means  or  other.  They  as- 
sume tliat  the  rise  of  the  funds  will  be  beneficial  to  the  land 
owners  and  occupiers,  and  so,  no  doubt,  it  would,  if  they 
were  rising  in  consequence  of  the  rising  prosperity  of  the  country, 
but  not  if  they  are  lifted  (the  possibility  of  which,  by  the  bye,  I 
much  doubt)  by  draining  to  the  very  dregs  the  property  of  all  other 
classes  of  the  community.  I  readily  admit  the  full  advantage  of 
the  Sinking  Fund,  if  the  means  of  supplying  it  can  be  extracted 
from  the  country  without  diminishing  its  productive  powers.  I 
admit  also,  that  its  full  eflicacy  is  to  be  felt  in  a  time  of  peace, 
when  the  resources  of  the  country  may  exceed  its  expenditure. 
Ministers)  I  suppose,  have  sanguinely  formed  to  themselves  an 
opinion,  that  this  prosperous  state  of  things  has  now  arrived.  They 
would,  no  doubt,  rejoice  if  such  was  the  reality.  So  far  from 
being  right,  however,  in  this  expectation,  I  am  quite  convinced 
there  never  was  a  moment  when  such  hopes  were  so  little  likely 
to  be  realized.  It  soon  will  be  found,  if  it  is  not  already  felt,  that 
we  are  in  a  situation  of  financial  difficulty  quite  unparalellcd.  In- 
stead of  indulging  such  fallacious  hopes  as  Ministers  seem  to  have 
formed,  they  should  have  devoted  their  first  thoughts  to  rescue  die 
country  from  the  unparalelled  distress  into  which  it  has  fallen,  as 
also  to  the  utmost  possible  alleviation  of  the  people  from  the  weight 
of  taxation  under  which  they  labour.  In  order  to  do  this,  I  am 
aware  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  the  Sinking  Fund  to  a  very  laige 
amount.  I  have  already  said,  that  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  ad* 
vantage  of  a  Sinking  Fund  under  circumstances  diflferent  fropa  those 
in  which  we  are  now  placed.  But  I  am  confident  the  nuuntenanoe 
of  the  Sinking  Fund  now,  to  the  extent  proposed,  will  huny  the 
country  into  absolute  ruin.    It  will  be  a  Sinking  Fond  ivUdi  vill 
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plunge  us  sdll  further  into  difficulues  inextricable.  In  the  appli- 
cation of  a  Sinking  Fund>  I  see  no  difference  between  the  situa- 
tion of  an  individual  and  that  of  the  country  at  large.  Suppose  a 
laanufacturer  or  farmer  working  upon  a  borrowed  capital  i  there 
can  be>no  doubt  that  it  is  desirable,  as  his  property  increases,  he 
should  establish  a  fund  for  the  gradual  diminution  of  his  debts ; 
and  we  will  suppose  him  for  that  purpose  to  lay  aside  a  specific 
sum  annually.  If,  however,  that  sum,  producing  5  per  cent.  an« 
nually,  would  produce  SO  applied  to  his  manufacture,  he  would  be 
a  loser  of  25  per  cent,  upon  the  sum  applied  to  his  Sinking  Fund. 
The  case,  however,  would  be  stronger  a  thousand  fold,  if,  in  order 
to  sustain  his  Sinking  Fund,  the  manufacturer  should  rob  his 
steam-engine  of  its  fuel,  or  if  the  farmer  should  for  the  same  pur- 
pose starve  his  horses  and  impoverish  his  land.  However  strong 
this  comparison  may  appear,  I  contend  that  we  are  identically  do- 
ing the  same  thing,  if  in  order  to  maintain  our  Sinking  Fund  in  this 
moment  of  unprecedented  embarrassment,  we  exhaust  the  sinews  of 
our  strength,  by  exactimg  that  excessive  amount  of  taxation  ^ich 
it  is  proposed  to  drain  from  the  exhausted  pockets  of  Ae  people.  If 
we  persist  in  so  doing,  I  am  persuaded  we  shall  rapidly  diminish 
the  productive  sources  of  the  country,  and  drive  the  people  into  a 
state  of  distress  little  short  of  despair. 

I  say  then,  instead  of  priding  ourselves  upon  leaving  untouched 
a  Sinking  Fund  of  14,000,0001;  per  annum,  instead  of  flattering 
ourselves  with  the  expectation  of  being  able  thus  to  sustain  the 
prices  of  stocks,  we  should  bend  our  whole  thoughts  to  the  imme- 
diate relief  of  the  country  from  the  taxation  which  overwhelms  it ; 
and  we  should  adopt  every  other  possible  means  to  restore  the  for- 
mer prosperity  of  our  Agriculture,  which  has  recently  undergone 
80  fatal  a  change,  and  which  must  occasion  in  its  fall  the  same  dis- 
tress to  all  other  classes  of  the  community. 

If  the  House  should  agree  to  go  into  a  Committee,  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  proposing  certain  Resolutions  as  the  basis  of  several 
different  measures  applicable  to  the  relief  of  the  Agriculture  of  the 
country ;  and  which  I  think  ought  to  be  adopted  without  d^lay.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  assert  that  they  would  be  adequate  to  the  necessity 
of  the  case ;  but  I  think  they  could  not  fail  of  affording  very  con- 
siderable relief. 
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I  repeat  my  conviction,  that  no  danger  can  arise  from  their 
adoption ;  that  they  arc  founded  upon  the  known  and  established 
policy  of  the  country,  and  as  such  are  obviously  the  first  means  to 
be  tried,  before  we  are  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  any  others  of 
a  different  nature. 

I  would  now.  Sir,  take  the  liberty  of  reading  to  the  House  the 
Resolutions  which  I  have  drawn  up  ;  and  which  I  have  done  as 
concisely  as  possible. 

K  That  the  portion  of  the  community,  whose  capitals  are  en- 
gaged in  Agriculture,  as  well  as  those  numerous  classes  whose  em« 
ployment  depends  thereon,  are  at  present  sufieriug  under  die  pres- 
sure of  unexampled  distress. 

2.  That  the  continuance  of  such  distress  is  fraught  with  extreme 
danger  to  the  most  important  interests  of  the  country. 

S«  That  the  demand  for  the  extended  produce  of  our  Agricul- 
ture is,  at  this  time,  insufficient  to  produce  that  price,  wluch  is 
necessary  to  cover  the  heavy  charges  and  burthens  upon  it. 

4.  That  the  demand  for  barley  has  been  very  materially  re- 
duced, by  the  excessive  duties  to  wliich  it  is  subjected  in  the  course 
of  the  various  operations  which  adapt  it  to  the  use  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

5.  That  the  continuance  of  those  duties,  during  peace,  when  the 
facility  of  smuggling  is  so  much  increased,  cannot  tail  to  injure  the 
home  manufacture  of  spirits,  which  must  still  further  diminish  ths 
demand  for  barley. 

6.  That  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  reduce  the  duties  on  malt, 
beer,  and  spirits. 

7.  That  in  order  to  equalize  the  supply  of  grain,  and  promote 
its  cultivation,  it  is  desirable  that  an  appropriation  should  be  made 
from  the  extra  produce  of  abundant  harvests,  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  seasons  less  favorable. 

8.  That  the  admission  of  foreign  corn  to  be  warehoused,  pre- 
vents such  application  of  our  own  occasional  abundance,  and  assigns 
fx>  foreign  Agriculture  die  formation  of  those  stores,  which  might 
otherwise  be  created  from  the  produce  of  our  own. 

9.  That  it  is  therefore  expedient  to  repeal  so  much  of  an  Act  of 
last  Session  for  die  Regulation  of  the  ComTradcy  as  permits  iht 
warehousmg  of  foreign  com>  at  all  Umesi  duty  free. 
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10.  That  in  order  further  to  promote  the  appropriation  of  a  part 
of  our  present  abundance,  and  reserve  it  for  future  consumption^ 
it  is  expedient  to  aid  the  means  of  those  individuals  who  may  be 
disposed  so  to  employ  their  capitals,  by  an  advance  of  Exchequer 
Bills,  to  a  limited  amount. 

11.  That  excessive  taxation  renders  it  necessary  to  give  protec- 
tion to  all  articles,  the  produce  of  our  own  soil,  against  similar  ar- 
ticles, the  growth  of  foreign  countries,  not  subject  to  the  same 
burthens,  and,  in  conformity  with  that  policy  which  has  been  uni- 
formly observed,  of  protecting  by  duties  and  encouraging  by  boun- 
ties or  drawbacks,  all  our  other  manufactures. 

12.  That  it  is  therefor^  expedient  to  impose  additional  duties 
and  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  all  articles,  the  produce  of 
foreign  Agriculture. 

13.  That  it  is  expedient,  under  due  limitation,  to  encourage,  by 
bounty,  or  drawback,  the  exportation  of  the  redundant  produce  of 
the  Agriculture  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

14.  That  the  tithe  and  the  poor-rates,  to  the  payment  of  which 
those  whose  capitals  are  engaged  in  Agriculture  are  almost  exclu- 
sively subjected,  have  recently  been  felt  to  press  with  increasing 
and  unexampled  severity,  and  that  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  re- 
lieve them^  as  far  as  possible^  from  the  operation  of  other  bur- 
thens. 
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One  of  the  articles  in  the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
review,  is  a  critique  on  the  **  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo 
Saxon  church."  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  with  the  reviewer  respecting  the  ^  unfair  and 
disingenuous  conduct/'  which  it  has  pleased  him  to  attri- 
bute to  the  author ;  though  such  a  charge  comes  with  a 
bad  grace  from  one,  who  has  studiously  withheld  from  the 
knowledge  of  his  readers  every  authority,  on  which  my 
narrative  was  founded.  But  his  contradictory  statements  as 
to  the  events  which  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Edwy^  hzjt  in- 
duced me  to  exaxxune  every  known  document  connected 
with  the  subject :  and  I  have  been  prevailed  on  to  comma- 
nicate  the  result  of  my  inquiries  with  the  hope  that  they  may 
in  some  measure  elucidate  a  Very  obscure  period  dF  ovc 
history. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  the  reviewer  that,  *'  of  the  romaa- 
tic  story  of  Edwy  and  Elgiva,*'  told  by  Hume  and  other 
modem  writers,  ^^  little  remains  that  is  deserving  of  credit:^ 
that  the  woman,  who  is  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  ^  was  die 
mistress,  not  the  wife  of  Edwy/'  On  this  sulqect,  ho#- 
ever,  I  must  solicit  attention  to  die  totijaoiiy  of  two  aneknt 
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historians;  both  because  they  are  very  circumstantial  in 
their  narratives,  and  have  seldom  been  consuhed  by  later 
writers.  The  first  is  the  contemporary  biographer  of 
Archbishop  Dunstan.  Of  his  name  we  afe  ignorant,  as  he 
has  only  prefixed  to  his  work  the  initial  letter  B :  but  be 
wrote  about  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  Dunstan,  and 
dedicated  his  work  to  Archbishop  Elfric.  It  is  extant  in 
manuscript  in  the  Cotton  library,  Cleop.  B.  13,  and  has 
been  published  by  the  Bollandists,  Tom.  IV,  Maii,  p.  344. 
After  mentioning  the  accession  of  Edwy,  he  proceeds  thus : 
**  Huic  quaedam,  licet  natione  praecelsa,  inepta  tamen  mulier, 
cum  adulta  filia  per  nefandum  familiaritatis  lenocinium  sec- 
tando  inhaerebat :  eotenus  scilicet,  quo  sese  vel  etiam  natam 
suam  sub  conjugali  titulo  illi  iunectendo  sociaret.  Quas  ille, 
ut  aiunt,  alternatim,  quod  jam  pudet  dicere,  turpi  palpatu, 
et  absque  pudore  utriusque  iibidinose  tractavit.  Cum  tem- 
pore statuto  ab  universis  Anglorum  principibus  communi 
electione  ungeretur  et  consecraretur  in  regem,  die  eodem 
post  regale  sacrae  institutionis  unguentum  repente  prosiluit 
lascivus,  linquens  lacta  convivia  et  decibiles  optimatum 
suorum  consessiones,  ad  prsdictum  scelus  lenocinii  (ad 
praedictum  luparum  palpamentum.  Apud  Bol.  p.  353.)" 
The  optimates  were  offended,  and  after  some  debate  Dun- 
stan and  Kynsey  were  chosen,  "  qui  omnium  jussis  obtempe- 
rantes  regem  vdlentem  vel  nolentem  reducerent  ad  reiic- 
tam  sedem.  Ingressi  juxta  pi  incipum  suorum  prascepta,  in- 
venerunt  regiam  coronam,  quae  miro  metallo  auri  et  argenti, 
gemmarumque  vario  nitore  conserta  splendebat,  procul  a 
capite  ad  terram  usque  negligenter  avulsam,  ipsumque 
more  maligno  inter  utrasque  velut  in  vili  suillorum  voluta- 
bro  creberrime  volutantem.'*  After  entreating  hitn  in  vain 
to  return,  "  Dunstanus  primum  increpitans  mulierum  inep- 
tiasi  manu  sua,  dum  nollet  exsurgere,  extraxit  eum  de  mce** 
chaU  ganearum  accubitu,  impositoque  diademate  duxit  eum 
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secum,  Hcct  vi  a  mulieribus  raptum,  ad  regale  consortium. 
Tunc  eadem  iEthelgiva,  sic  erat  nomen  ignominiosac  mu- 
lieris,  inanes  orbes  oculorum  contra  venerandum  abbatem 
ferventi  furore  retorsit,  &c."  MS,  Cleop.  76.  Mr.  Tur- 
ner, who  had  consulted  this  writer,  is  unwilling  to  give  cre- 
dit to  the  indecent  circumstances  here  mentioned,  because 
"they  are  introduced  with  a  suspicious  ut  ciunt ;^*  but  it  is 
plain  that  the  ut  aiunt  refers  to  the  reports  circulated  be- 
fore the  king's  coronation — of  the  transactions,  which  took 
place  on  the  day  of  that  ceremony,  he  speaks  without 
doubt  or  qualification. 

The  second  authority,  to  which  I  request  the  reader's  at* 
tention,  is  that  of  Eadmer,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1 100. 
Wharton  has  inserted  much  of  his  life  of  Archbishop  Dun- 
stan  in  the  second  volume  of  Anglia  Sacra :  but  he  has 
omitted  whatever  regards  the  time  previous  to  tlie  acces^on 
of  Edgar.  This  omission  may  be  supplied  from  Surius» 
who  in  1618  published  the  whole  work,  Coloniae  Agrip- 
pinae,  under  the  name  of  Osbert.  I  shall  transcribe  from 
Eadmer  the  passage  relating  to  Edwy's  coronation,  as  it 
probably  may  not  be  accessible  to  many  of  your  readers. 
*'  Erat  mulier  quaedam  ex  magna  et  alta  progenie  nata^ 
filiam  adultam  habens.  Has  praefatas  regi  Edvino  assidue 
adhaerebant,  suis  blanditiis  et  nutibus  illecebrosis  pro  viribos 
operam  dantes,  quatenus  vnam  illarum  sibi  in  conjugium 
captUaret.  Ad  quas  ille  impudico  illiciti  amoris  desiderio 
fervens,  indecent!  amplexu  nunc  banc  nunc  illam,  neutrius 
adspectum  in  hoc  erubescens,  destringebat.  Die  quo  ipse 
in  regem  est  consecratus,  a  loco  convivii,  in  quo  cum  ar* 
chiepiscopis,  episcopis,  abbatibus,  totiusque  regni  prindpibus 
•edebat,  jam  pransus  exilit,  et  relictis  omnibus  in  cameranif 
ubi  praefatae  mulieres  erant,  solus  secedit,  capitique  corctfia 
tubl^ta,  se  inter  illas  medium  jecit.  Quod  optimates  agnos- 
Centes  oppido  mdignati  sunt."    At  their  unanimous  request 
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Dunstan  and  Kynsey  entered  the  room,  and  entreated  the 
king  to  return  to  the  assembly  of  the  prelates  and  nobles. 
**  Qui  animi  sui  furore  simul  et  vultus  sui  rubore  perfusus, 
dum  se  rediturum  omnino  negaret,  Dunstanus  manum  illius 
arripuit,  et  a  loco  violenter  abstractum,  imposito  capiti  ejus 
diademate,  ad  convivantes  introduxit.  Quod  mulieris  igno^ 
minia  nullatenus  asquanimiter  Terens,  saevis  verborum  incre- 
pationibus  in  virum  surrexit,  et  se  eum  confusioni  perpetuae 
traditurum  garrula  contestatione  devovit/*  Eadmer,  apud 
Surium,  p.  236.  Whoever  has  attentively  perused  these 
passages,  must,  I  conceive,  acknowledge,  that  Edwy 
was  unmarried  at  the  time  of  his  coronation,  and  that  his 
connection  with  Ethelgiva  and  her  daughter  was  of  the 
most  criminal  and  scandalous  description. 

Soon  after  this  event  the  abbot  of  Glastonbury  was  driven 
put  of  the  island ;  and  it  seems  natiu^l  to  attribute  his 
exile  to  the  part  which  he  had  recently  acted  by  the  com- 
mand  of  the  Witan.  In  "  the  review,**  however,  we  are 
told  **  that  according  to  the  testimony  of  many  respectable 
historians,  Dunstan  was  exiled  on  a  charge  of  having  em- 
bezzled the  treasures  of  King  Edred,  which  had  J^een  en^ 
trusted  to  his  care.  Florence  of  Worcester,  Simeon  of 
Durham,  and  Roger  Hoveden,  state  expressly,  that  pro 
justicia  ascriptus  mare  transiit.'*  This  quotation  will  in-, 
duce  a  suspicion  that  the  reviewer  is  better  acquaii^ted  with 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Scottish  dialect,  than  with  the  Latin 
language.  At  least  no  reader  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed 
will  believe,  that  pro  justicia  can  mean  *<  on  a  charge  of  em- 
bezzlement,** or  even  "  by  sentence  of  a  court  of  justice.** 
In  reality  the  words  of  Florence,  Simeon  and  Hoveden 
were  copied  by  them  from  the  eulogium  of  the  archbishop, 
composed  by  Adalard  about  twenty  years  after  the  decease 
of  that  prelate,  and  appointed  to  be  read  every  year  in  the 
church  of  Canterbury  on  his  anniversary.    It  was  not  be* 
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cause  he  had  been  punished  as  a  peculator,  but  because  he 
had  suffered  persecution  "  for  righteousness*  sake,"  pro 
justicia,  that  Adaiard  undertook  to  praise  him.  See  Ada- 
lard  Blandin.  MS.  Nero.  C.  7.  Lect,  7. 

Thus  these  "  many  respectable  historians"  are  reduced 
to  one,  Wallingford,  who  on  numerous  occasions  betrays 
great  ignorance  or  inaccuracy.  Yet  neither  does  XValling- 
ford  assert  that  Dunstan  was  accused  or  convicted  of  em- 
bezzlement. He  mentions  nothing  but  a  suspicion :  and 
even  as  to  the  subject  of  the  suspicion  he  is  silent*  He  tells 
us  that  Edwy  considered  his  uncle  Edred  as  an  usurper : 
that  for  the  same  reason  he  looked  on  all  the  friends  of 
Edred  *  invido  oculo  :*  and  afterwards  says :  '*suspectus  enim 
erat  Eadwino  omni  tempore  Dunstanus,  eo  quod  tempore 
Eadredi  thesauros  patrum  suorum  custodisset.**  p.  542.  From 
words  so  indeterminate  in  their  meaning  diflFerent  inferences 
may  be  drawn.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  Edwy  may  have 
suspected  Dunstan  of  employing  part  of  the  royal  treasures 
in  the  erection  of  his  monasteries.  It  is  equally  possible 
that  he  may  have  been  displeased  with  the  maimer  in  which 
Edred  had  disposed  of  his  property,  and  have  attributed 
that  disposition  to  the  influence  of  Dunstan,  whom  Edred 
appointed  his  executor.  For  my  own  part  I  conceive  that 
Wallingford  meant  no  more  than  to  intimate,  that  the  abbot 
of  Glastonbury  was  an  object  of  suspicion  to  Edwy,  because 
he  bad  possessed  the  confidence  of  his  uncle.  But,  how- 
ever that  may  be,  it  is  plain,  that  so  vague  and  unsup- 
ported a  hint  can  be  of  no  weight  against  the  positive  and 
consentient  testimony  of  every  other  historian. 

Every  other  historian  who  mentions  the  subject,  attri- 
butes the  exile  of  Dunstan  to  the  resentment  of  Echelgiva. 
The  evidence  of  Osbern  may  be  seen  in  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  103, 
104.  According  to  him  it  was  the  work  of  the  samene- 
£inda  meretrix,  the  same  furcns  mulien     I  shall  transcribe 
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the  words  of  the  ancient  biographer  of  Dunstan.  ^  Haec 
impudens  virago  (Ethelgiva)  ex  hac  die  praedicta  virum 
Dei  consiliis  inimicahilibus  persequi  non  quievit,  quousque 
pestiferam  execrationis  suae  voluntatem  cum  adaucta  regis 
ininiicitia  adimpleret.  Tunc  ilia  ex  praedicti  regis  consensu 
omnem  iilius  ordinis  honoreip,  supellectilisque  suae  sub- 
stantiam  suis  legibus  subjugavit.  Quinetiam  urgente  r^is 
imperio  ipsum  ad  incolatum  calamitatis  celeriter  ire  pcae* 
scripsit— Quicumque  amicorum  post  haec  eum,  iiyusto  ar^ 
bitrio  crhmrmntis  Jemina:  yectum^  causa  charitatis  et  com* 
patientiae  hospido  susceperunt,  frementem  regis  iram  graviter 
incurrerunt :  et  propterea  • .  •  incerta  Galliarum  exilia  adire 
coactus  est.  Et  dum  quasi  tria  milliaria  maris  ingressus 
fuisset,  venerunt  nuntii  ab  iniqua  muUere^  qui,  ut  ferunt, 
oculos  iilius,  si  in  his  maris  littoribus  inveniretur,  eruendo 
dempsissent.*'  MS.  Cleop  ??•  To  this  may  be  added  the 
equally  express  testimony  of  Eadmer.  '*  £t  hoc  quidem  de- 
testabile  votum  (her  threat  on  the  day  of  the  coronadon,) 
non  tepescente  malida  ejus,  facto  exercere  solicita  fuit. 
Effhcit  namque  apud  regem^  ut  cuncta  quae  in  monasterio 
Dunstani  habebantur,  diripi,  ac  -  devastari,  et  ipsum  a  regno 
eliminatum  in  exilium  pelli  juberet — ^Dunstanus  ubi  eos,  qui 
se  hospido  vel  officio  aliquo  humanitads  confovebant,  vidit 
in  immeusum  aiHigi,  depraedari,  proscribi,  damnari,  ratus 
est  melius  malignitati  hominis  cedere— *Igitur  adhuc  mu/rem 
ira  in  immanem  vesaniam  acta,  missis  nuntils,  ubi  Dunsta^ 
nus  esset,  perquiri  fecit,  et,  si  comprehend!  valeret,  sine 
ullo  respectu  misericordise  oculos  ei  erui  praecepit."  Eadmer, 
apud  Surium,  p.  237* 

The  reviewer  has  formed  a  very  different  hypothesis.  He 
supposes  that  Edwy,  soon  after  his  coronation,  married  a 
lady  called  Elgiva ;  that  Dunstan  opposed  the  marriage ; 
and  that  the  queen  in  revenge  procured  his  banishment. 
That  these  conjectures  are  perfectly  groundless,  is  evident 
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from  the  preceding  extracts,  *'  But,"  says  the  reviewer, 
^^  no  ancient  historian  whom  we  have  been  able  to  consult, 
imputes  the  persecution  of  Dunstan  to  Ethelgiva:  and  on 
the  contrary,  every  one,  who  names  the  enemy  of  that  cele- 
brated abbot,  calls  her  Elgiva.*'  Now  the  guarded  words, 
in  which  this  remark  is  conveyed,  seem  to  betray  a  con- 
sciousness of  its  weakness.  No  ancient  historian,  whom 
the  reviewer  had  consulted,  imputes  the  persecution  of 
Dunstan  to  Ethelgiva.  Perhaps  so,  but  he  knew  from  my 
reference  that  the  best  of  all  authorities,  the  most  ancient 
historian  of  the  times  in  question,  whom  he  did  not  consult, 
does  impute  it  to  Ethelgiva.  He  knew  also,  that  Osbeni, 
whom  he  did  consult,  imputes  it  to  the  nefanda  meretrix, 
with  whose  name,  though  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Osbem, 
the  reviewer  was  also  well  acquainted.  "  On  the  contrary/* 
he  tells  us,  **  every  one,  who  names  the  enemy  of  Dunstan, 
calls  her  Elgiva."  Yet,  if  he  knew  any  thing  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  literature,  he  must  have  known  that  Ethelgiva  and 
Elgiva  are  the  same  name,  used  indiscriminately  for  tbs 
same  person  by  the  same  writers.  But  how  many  are  all 
these  writers  who  call  her  Elgiva?  Only  two:  and  they  are 
also  careful  to  tell  us,  that  by  Elgiva,  they  mean  the  same 
woman,  whom  the  others  call  Ethelgiva.  The  first  is  West^ 
minster,  who  after  relating  the  occurrence  on  the  day  of  the 
coronation,  says :  **  Tunc  meretrix  ilia,  Algiva  nuncupata, 
contra  virum  dei  ferventi  furore  consurgens  dixit  • .  •  Algiva 
sup^adicta^  mulierum  nequissima,  ex  Eadwii  regis  consensu, 
omnem  substantiam  monasterii  viri  Dei  Dunstani  diripiens, 
nrgente  ejusdem  regis  imperio  tandem  ipsum  a  regno  pro- 
scripsit.^'  West.  p.  196.  Whoever  compares  this  with 
the  extract  from  the  contemporary  biographer,  which  I 
have  already  transcribed,  will  find  that  it  is  only  an  abridge- 
ment of  the  latter,  preserving  the  very  same  words,  and  of 
course  meaning  the  same  person,    Th9  Al^^iva  of  rhe  one 
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is  evidently  the  Ethelgiva  of  the  other — ^Wallingford,  the 
other  writer,  to  whom  the  reviewer  appeals,  is  in  the  same 
story.     ^^  Invenerunt  ipsum  medium  inter  duas,  Ethelgivam 
nomine  et  filiam  •  •  •  Algiva,  ut  erat  procacis  linguse,  Dun- 
stano  ex  parte  regis  malevolenter  iilusit. .  .Non  distulit  impU' 
dciis  ilia  mulier^  sed  omne  irsc  suse  venenum  in  sanctum  ab« 
batem  evomuit  • .  •  Ipm  mvJier  impudens  licentiam  acceperat 
a  rege  omnes  facultates  sancd  proscribendi . .  •  eousque  rem 
deduxit,  ut  ipsum  sanctum  proscriptioni  appelleret.     Quid 
enim  inter  tot  hostes  feceret  ?  Regis  iram  sensit  erumpen- 
tem  ab  occultis,  et  reginse  manum  exterius  et  aperte  flagel- 
lantenu*'  p.  542,     It  is  on  this  last  line  that  the  reviewer 
must  rest  his  cause.     But  whether  it  is  through  inadver- 
tence that  Wallingford  calls  her  queen,  or  because,  as  Ed- 
wy's  mistress,  she  possessed  the  influence  of  a  queen,  it  is 
most  evident  that  he  means  the  same  woman  as  the  other 
historians.     She  was  the  impudens  ilia  mulielr,  Algiva  pro- 
racis  linguae.     He  had  before  mentioned  Ethelgiva  and  her 
daughter:  by  Algiva  he  certainly  imderstood  one  of  the  two: 
and  the  part  which  he  ascribes  to  her,  Dunstano  malevo- 
tenter  illudendi,  is  by  all  writers  attributed  to  Ethelgiva* 
There  cannot  therefore  be  a  doubt,  that  he  also  imputes  the 
banishment  of  Dunstan  to  Ethelgiva,  the  mistress  of  Edwy. 
After  mentioning  the  testimony  of  Westminster,  and  Wal- 
lingford, the   reviewer  triumphantly  exclaims;    *'  What 
does  Mr.  Lingard  oppose  to  this  evidence  ?    He  takes  no 
notice  of  it  at  all :  he  keeps  it  entirely  out  of  sight."     It  is 
true,  that  I  took  no  notice  of  it  at  all.     Why  should  I  ?    I 
could  not  foresee  that  any  writer  would  err  so  egregiously, 
as  to  take  their  testimony  in  the  sense,  in  which  the  review- 
er has  taken  it. 

Within  one,  or  more  probably  within  two  years,  from 
the  banishment  of  Dunstan,  Ethelgiva  herself  was  banished^ 
It    is  pretty  clear  from    the   preceding  authorities,  that 
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when  she  procured  the  exile  of  her  enemy,  Edwy  vns  sdO 
uiunarried.    After  that  event,  however,  he  did  marry,  bat 
at  the  same  time  kept  a  mistress  in  one  of  the  royal  villa& 
We  derive  this  information  from  a  manuscript  life  of  St. 
Oswald,  archbishop  of  York,  written  at  the  same  time,  and 
probably  by  the  same  author,  as  the  anonymous  life  of  St* 
Dunstan.    ^^  Rex  inique,  ut  insolens  juventus  solet,  vitam 
ducens,  sub  propria  uxore  alteram  adamavit,  quam  et  ra* 
puit^  sacra  decreta  christians  legis  negligens,  oblitus  mente 
tribulationes  Davidici  regis,  quas  pertulit  patrato  scelere.*' 
MS.  Nero.  £.  1.  fol.  1.  b.     It  will  be  afterwards  proved 
that  this  mistress  was  the  same  Ethelgiva ;  and  from  the 
expression,  quam  et  rapuit,  it  is  natural  to  infer,  that  at 
Edwy's  marriage  she  had  been  entrusted  to  the  care  of  her 
relations,  or  of  her  husband  (if  Brompton  be  correct  in 
saying  she  was  the  wife  of  a  thane,  863.) ;   and  that  the 
passion  of  the  king  induced  him  to  carry  her  off  by  force, 
and  placed  her  in  one  of  his  villas.     It  had  been  enacted 
by  Edward,  the  grandfather  of  Edwy,  ^<  that  if  a  known 
whorquean  was  found  in  any  place,  men  should  drive  her 
out  of  the  country."  (Leg.  Sax.  53.)  And  Archbishop  Odob 
to  remove  the  scandal,  undertook  to  execute  this  law  againtf 
Ethelgiva.    **  Antistes  autem  fineatico  zelo  (a  zeal  like  that 
of  Phinehas,  Numb.  xxv.  ?•)  stimulatus,  et  ira  dei  irritatus^ 
repente  cum  sociis  equum  ascendit,  et  ad  villam,  qua  mil- 
lier  mansitabat,  pervenit,  eamque  rapuit,  et  de  regno  per- 
duxit,  regemque«dulcibus  ammonuit  verbis  pariterque  facds, 
ut  ab  impiis  acdbus  se  custodir^t,  ne  periret  de  via  justa." 
MS.  Nero,  ibid.    Eadmer  in  his  life  of  St.  Odo,  published 
by  mistake  under  the  name  of  Osbem,  adds  that  she  was 
previously  branded  in  the  face,  ^*  in  facie  deturpatam  ac 
candenti  ferro  denotatam,'*     (^^S-  Sac.  84.)  and  in  his 
life  of  St.  Osward,  that  she  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
exile  m  Ireland,  (<^  perpetuoexilio  in  Hibemiacondemnavit,'' 
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Ang.  Sac.  105.)  Now  that  this  woman  was  Ethel^va^ 
of  whom  honourable  mention  has  been  so  frequently  made, 
appears  from  Eadmer.  For  she  was  '*  una  de  prsescriptis 
mulieribus  (Ethelgiva  and  her  daughter,)  quam  et  amplior 
potentia  et  obscsenior  impudentia  dehonestabat,  et  notiorem 
hominibus  fecerat,"  (Ang.  Sac.  84.)  characteristics  which 
undoubtedly  belong  more  to  the  mother  than  to  the 
daughter. 

The  reign  of  Edwy,  short  as  it  was,  was  distinguished  by 
the  capriciousness  and  tyranny  of  his  conduct.  We  are  as« 
sured  on  the  best  authorityi  that  new  and  grievous  burthens 
were  laid  on  the  people :  that  all  the  friends  of  tlie  late 
king  were  disgraced :  that  the  estates  of  several  opulent 
thanes  were  confiscated  :  that  the  princes  of  the  blood  were 
driven  from  the  court :  and  that  Elgiva,  the  relict  of  Ed- 
mund,  and  the  king's  grandmother,  was  deprived  of  her 
property,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  indigence.  (Osb.  p.  104. 
Eadmer,  apud  Sur.  p.  236.  MS.  Cleop.  76.)  The 
Mercians  and  East- Anglians,  and  afterwards  thie  Northum- 
brians, revolted  :  and  during  the  revolt  Ethelgiva,  who  had 
returned  from  Ireland,  was  put  to  death.  A  question  has 
been  raised  as  to  the  author  of  her  punishment.  Malmsbury 
(f.  114.)  and  Gervase  (col.  1645.)  attribute  her  death  as 
well  as  her  exile,  in  general  terms,  to  Archbishop  Odo. 
Gervase  appears  to  have  abridged  the  account  of  Eadmer  in 
his  life  of  that  prelate :  though  Eadmer  mentions  only  the 
retainers  of  the  Archbishop.  "  Ubi  (Glocestriae)  ab  homini- 
bus servi  Dei  comprehensa,  et,  ne  meretricio  more  alterius 
vaga  discurreret,  subnervata,  post  dies  aliquot  mala  morte 
praesenti  vitae  sublata  est.'*  From  this  account  it  would  ap- 
pear as  if  Odo's  retainers  lay  in  wait  for  her  at  Gloucester 
on  her  return  from  Ireland.  But  in  his  life  of  Archbishop 
Dunstan  the  same  writer  tells  a  very  different  story.  He 
there  ascribes  her  death  to  the  Mercian  insurgents,  who,  ts 
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they  pursued  Edvry  into  Wessex,  got  possession  of  his  mfe- 
tress — "  Misertus  Deus  gentis  Anglorum,  excitavit  quosquc 
potcntes  a  tenninis  magni  fluminis  Hunibraj  usque  ad  ter- 
ininos  fluminis  1  hamisiac  contra  impietatem  regis  Edvini,  et 
euin,  quia  talcm  so  fecerat,  qualem,  uti  diximus,  rcgcm 
neutiquani  esse  dccebat,  unanimiter  persequi,  et  aut  vita  aut 
regno  privarc  moUti  sunt,  Et  ipsum  quidem  ultra  Thami- 
siam  fugaverunt,  nofiindam  vero  meretricem  ejus  juxta  civi- 
tatem  Glavorniensem  mala  morte,  quod  breviter  et  summa- 
tim  dictum  accipiatur,  perdiderunt/^  Ead.  apud  Sur.  p. 
237,  288.  Osbem  gives  the  sam^  account,  with  this  addi- 
tion, that  Ethclgiva  had  already  joined  her  lover,  and  that 
she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents  during  the  confu- 
sion of  the  flight.  Osb.  p,  106.  If  it  were  necessary  to 
pronounce  between  these  opposite  statements,  I  should  say 
that  the  latter,  as  the  more  ancient,  and  the  more  circum- 
stantial, is  the  more  deserving  of  credit :  at  least  every  reader 
must  acknowledge  that  I  was  not  guilty  of  much  **  disho- 
nesty,** when  with  them  before  me  1  represented  it  as  un. 
certain,  whether  the  archbishop  was  or  was  not  "  privy  tt 
the  death  of  Ethelgiva." 

The  foregoing  accounts  are  taken  from  the  more  ancient 
historians  whose  narratives  are  in  every  instance  but  the  last 
perfectly  consistent  witli  each  other.  1  he  later  writers, 
from  not  attending  to  the  succession  of  events,  have  involved 
the  subject  in  great  confusion.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  trace 
the  cause  of  their  mistakes,  and  to  observe  how  an  original 
story  may  be  altered,  as  it  passes  through  the  pens  of 
succeeding  writers,  I'he  first  biographer  of  Archbishop 
Oswald  (Nero.  E*  1.)  was  under  no  necessity  of  mendon- 
ing  the  reign  of  Edwy :  but  Odo  vas  the  und^  of  Os- 
wald :  and  on  that  account  he  introduced  the  history  of  the 
banishment  of  Ethelgiva  by  Odo,  Eadmer  afterwards 
wrote  the  life  of  Oswald  ;  and  was  careful  to  walk  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  predecessor*    He  intixxluQed  the  same  his* 
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tory  into  hi^  work  :  and  prefaced  it  with  a  short  account  of 
the  immorality  of  Edwy  and  the  banishment  of  Dunstam 
At  the  same  time,  adopting  the  language  of  the  Norman 
dynasty,  under  which  he  lived,  he  converted  the  Saxon 
*  gcsiths'  the  socii  of  the  archbishop,  into  manus  militum, 
and  the  villa  in  qua  mulier  mansitabat  into  the  curia  regis. 
The  facts,  however,  were  not  Uiistated,  but  made  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  original  account.  Seventy  or  eighty 
years  afterwards  Senatus,  prior  of  Worcester,  wrote  a  third 
life  of  Oswald.  He  copied  bdth  Eadmer  and  the  anony- 
mous biographer :  but  by  transferring  Edwy's  marriage  to 
the  beginning  of  his  narrative,  gave  a  new  and  false 
colouring  to  the  succeeding  events.  His  work,  which 
Wharton  supposed  to  be  lost,  is  in  manuscript  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham.  The  passage 
in  which  he  mentions  Edwy,  is  the  following.  "  Edwius 
Rex....vaga  fractus  libidine  exarsit  in  quandam,  quam  spreta 
fide  tori  subintroductam  habebat.  Instabat  antistes  Odo  re- 
gem  revocare  ab  errore  viae  su8e#  Opportune  importune 
eos  corripuit,  sed  minime  correxir.  Super  eodem  etiam, 
dum  corriperetur  a  beato  Dunstano.-.sanctum  virum  e  patria 
cxulem  fieri  jussit.  Quo  audito  venerabilis  Odo  turbatus 
spiritu,  factusque  tarn  nefariae  rei  publicus  hostis — scanda- 
lum,  quod  in  gladio  spiritus  de  regno  dei  tollere  non  prae- 
valuit,  applicata  manu  militum  attemptavit,  infandamque 
mulierem  a  regali  curia  abstraxit,  abstractamque  in  Hiber- 
niam  relegavit.'* 

Malmsbury  (and  the  monk  of  Ramsey  has  copied  Malms- 
bury,  both  in  the  substance  of  his  narrative,  and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  language,  Hist.  Ram.  p.  390.)  has  not  only 
adopted  the  same  mistake  as  Senatus,  but  added  another  in 
representing  the  banishment  of  St.  Dunstan,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  banishment  of  Ethelgiva.  This  is  evidently 
erroneous,  if  we  give  any  credit  to  the  ancient  biographers 
of  the  archbishop.    Whence  he  derived  the  information 
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that  she  was  related  to  Edwy,  I  know  not.  But  that  also 
appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  all  the  preceding  histo- 
rians, whose  writings  have  reached  us. 

Four  of  our  chroniclers,Florence,  (p.  605.)  Simeon,  (col. 
157.)  Hoveden,  (f.  244.)  and  Westminster,  (p.  196.)  tell 
us  that  in  958,  Archbishop  Odo  separated  Edwy  and  £1- 
giva.  From  the  date  I  formerly  thought  that  this  Elgiva 
was  the  wife  of  Edwy  :  but  the  chronology  of  his  reign  is 
very  uncertain,  and  as  no  writer  mentions  more  than  one 
separation,  I  am  now  inclined  to  believe,  that  they  mean 
Ethelgiva.  It  is  evident  that  they  copy  some  other  writer, 
and  to  explain  the  transaction  they  give  us  two  reasons  for 
the  separation  :  it  was,  ^  vel  quia  ipsam  sub  propria  uxore 
adamavit,'  the  very  words  by  which  Ethelgiva  is  designated 
by  the  anonymous  biographer  of  Oswald  ;  *  vel  quia  pro- 
pinqua  illius  extitit,'  the  very  account  which  is  given  of 
Ethelgiva  by  Malmsbury. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  allowed  to  request  the  public  to 
compare  these  remarks  and  authorities  with  the  statement 
of  the  reviewer,  and  then  to  decide  which  of  us  has  the 
better  claim  to  the  imputation  of  **  unfair  and  disingenuous 
conduct.'* 

J.  LINGARD. 
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At  the  close  of  tiie  last  session  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  "  A  Bill 
for  more  effectually  preventing  the  unlawful  Importation 
of  Slaves,  and  the  fielding  free  persons  in  slavery  in  the 
JBritish  colonies.^  In  the  debate  which  took  place  upon 
the  occasion,  he  was  supported  by  Sir  John  Newport, 
Mr.  F.  Douglas,  Sir  S.  Romilly,  and  Mr.  W.  Smith. 
Objections  were  started  by  Mn  A.  Browne  and  by  Mr. 
Marryatt,  and  some  observations  were  made  by  Mr.  Pro- 
tlieroe  and  Mr.  Barham.  Lord  Castlereagh  is  reported 
to  have  said,  that  ^'  it  was  extremely  desirable  to  know  the 
extent  of  the  evil  which  was  meant  to  be  cured ;  he  thought 
it  highly  proper  to  ascertain  whether  any  illicit  traffic 
was  continued  or  not.  If  the  measure  was  necessary  for 
the  complete  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  his  majesty *s  mi- 
nisters were  pledged  to  support  it  There  was  reason  to 
hope  that  all  the  European  powers  would  ere  long  abolbb 
that  trade.  The  colonies  would  probably,  if  a  little  time 
were  allowed  them,  see  the  propriety  of  adopting,  of  them- 
selves, this  or  any  measure  which  might  be  necessary  to 
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give  effect  to  that  abolition.  He  wished  the  abolition  to 
be  complete  and  efiectual,  and  wished  eirentual  success  to 
thjs  or  any  other  measure  that  might  be  found  necessary 
for  that  end." 

Mr.  Wilberforce  consented  that  his  bill  should  lie  over 
until  another  session.  At  the  approaching  meeting  of 
Parliament,  it  will  consequently  be  brought  forward,  and 
probably  at  an  early  day.  Some  previous  candid  discus* 
sion  concerning  its  merits  cannot  therefoi'e  be  ill-timed. 

Considered  merely  as  one  in  addition  to  the  many  penal 
laws  in  our  statute  book,  we  must  expect  that  the  aboses^  ^ 
against  which  it  is  directed  be  shewn  to  exist ;  that  they 
ve  of  a  magnitude  to  demand  legislative  interference; 
and  tliat,  existing  in  such  magnitude,  they  cannot  be  move 
conveniently  remedied  by  other  means  than  by  the  mear 
sure  proposed. 

If  these  preliminaries  be  indispensable  in  the  ordinary 
vindication  of  a  penal  statute,  they  become  more  impera- 
tively so  in  relation  to  one  which  would  innovate,  as  this 
would  unquestionably  do,  upon  the  general  course  of  our 
legislation ;  for  waiving  all  that  may  be  said  concerning 
^abstract  right,  and  certain  doubtful  precedents,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  during  a  long  period.  Great  Britain  has 
conceded  to  the  Ideal  colonial  legislatures  the  business  of 
municipal  regulation  and  intemied  police,  and  stands  ex7 
pr^ssly  pledged  by  the  act  of  18  Geo.  III.  cap.  12.,  ^  not 
to  impose  any  duty,  tax,  or  assessment  whatever,  payable 
in  any  of  his  majesty's  colonies,  provinces,  and  plantations 
in  North  America,  or  the  West  Indies,  except  only  such 
duties  as  it  may  be  expedient  to  ^impose  for  the  regulation 
of  commerce." 

By  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  As- 
sen^bly  of  Jamaica,  upon  the 3 1st  of  October  last,  which 
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are  before  the  public,'  it  Mill  be  seen  that  our  largest 
West  India  colony  claims  constitutional  rights  for  its  "  lo- 
cal legislature,  consisting  of  the  king  as  lord  of  Jamaica, 
the  council  appointed  by  his  majesty,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  freely  elected  and  met  in  general  as* 
scmbly;'*  and  declares  that  by  the  bill  in  question,  and  ^^  by 
its  enactments,  penalties,  forfeitures,  and  assessments,  not 
oA\y  ^e  constitutional  right  of  internal  legislation  is  in- 
fringed, but  the  pledge,  in  respect  of  taxation,  given  to  the 
colonies  by  the  statute  of  the  IStti  Geo.  III.  cap  13.,  is 
violated."  We  shall  find  that  othera  of  our  islands  speak 
the  same  language,  and  assert  the  same  right 

Although  the  Imperial  Parliament  may  acknowledge  90 
concession  of  its  supremacy,  beyond  that  which  ic  has  al- 
ready made  in  regard  of  taxation,  every  prudent  maa 
would  deprecate  the  unnecessary  introduction  of  a  ques- 
tion which  separated  from  this  country  the  United  States 
of  America. 

It  is  neitlier  decorous  nor  wise  to  be  influenced  in  the 
consideration  of  this  question  by  tlie  weakness  of  our  West 
India  colonies,  and  their  incompetency  to  resist  us,  as 
North  America  did,  by  force  of  arms/  It  is  not  decorouii 
because  government,  if  it  would  be  respected,  must  be 
great-minded,  impartial,  and  consistent ;  it  is  not  wise,  be- 
cause the  loyal  attadiment  of  these  colonies  is  valuable ;  it 
has  contributed  greatly  to  their  means  of  defence,  when- 
ever they  have  been  objects  of  contention  betwixt  our  navy 
and  those  of  rival  powers.  In  looking  forwards  we  may 
not  only  contemplate  a  recurrence  of  those  strugg^s,  but 
also  a  probability  that  the  possession  of  these  colonies  may 
be  coveted  by  the  United  3tates  6i  America,  as  a  means 

}  Vide  Appendix,  A.  *  Edm.  Rev  it  w.  No.  50^  p.  344. 
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of  increasing  that  naval  strength  and  fame,  in  the  acquisition 
of  which  they  are  emulously  treading  our  steps.  The  im- 
providence of  exciting  betwixt  these  paities  a  new  feeling 
of  mutual  attachment,  by  imposing  on  the  colonies  that 
very  act  of  power  which  America  successfully  resisted, 
needs  not  any  illustration. 

If  Lord  Castlereagh  should  be  called  upon  in  tlie  House 
of  Commons  to  support  this  bill,  '^  as  necessary  to  give  ef* 
iectto  the  abolition  of  tlie  slave  tude,"  it  will  be  natural 
that  he  should^  in  the  first  place,  ask — Is  the  existence  of  a 
contraband  trade  in  slaves,  for  the  purpose  of  importation 
into  our  West  India  colonies,  and  in  such  degree  as  to  be 
gipnerally  contemplated  by  those  polonies  as  a  resource  of 
population,  clearly  made  out? 

It  will  not  be  an  easy  task  to  maintain  the  affirmative  i 
the  cases  which  have  hitherto  been  brought  forward  with  that 
view  fall  very  short  of  establishing  upon  satisfactory  evi- 
dence any  colonial,  participation.  The  West  India  gen- 
tlemen in  this  country  roundly  assert  that  no  such  criminal 
fact  has  been  hitherto  brought  home  to  the  colonies,'  and 
they  probably  know  that  they  shall  be  borne  out  in  tiiis 
assertion  by  the  result  of  investigations  which  are  now 
making,  or  are  already  made,  in  the  West  Indies.  If  the 
bill  be  not  well  supported  by  facts,  if  it  stumble  at  the 
threshold,  how  can  it  be  entitled  to  the  support  of  his  ma- 
jesty's government,  or  of  Parliament,  as  n^ces^ary  to  ef- 
fect an  entire  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  ? 

But  some  of  its  supporters  have  ingeniously  anticipated 
and  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  this  difficulty.  In  a  clever 
pamphlet,  published  as  a  special  report  of  the  African  Insti- 
tution,^ which  prepared  the  public  tor  the  introduction  of  this 
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bill,  the  doctrine  is  maintained,  that  should  any  solitary 
instance  have  existed  of  that  guilt  ^yhich  has  been  diarged 
penerally  against  the  colonists,  however  obscure  and  trivial 
that  instance,  ho\\*evcr  limited  in  its  immediate  o|)enition 
— nay  more,  should  facts  be  wanting,  and  the  mere  possi- 
bility of  the  commission  of  the  crime  be  but  granted,  the 
case  for  the  bill  is  made  out,  and  ample  ground  provided 
for  this  formidable  superstructure,  since,  a^-are  of  such  ob- 
scure fact,  or  of  such  possibility,  the  planters  in  our  colo- 
nies would  generally  place  their  reliance  upon  this  criminal 
means  of  supply,  '*  conscious  that  they  have  a  potential 
resource  in  the  clandestine  importation  whenever  their  fu- 
ture necessities  may  require  it."' 

But  this  will  surely  be  deemed  a  conclusion  not  less  at 
variance  with  reason  than  with  candour.  The  crime  in  quct- 
tion  is  no  other  than  /Jffowy ;  and  when  the  reporters  would 
impress  their  readers  with  a  just  apprehension  of  the  enor- 
mities which  may  be  committed  in  this  contraband  traffic, 
they  tell  us,  that  **  the  British  slave-trader  cannot  now  be  a 
man  whom  prejudice,  early  habit,  and  reputable  exaropl^ 
jnay  have  seduced  into  crimes  repugnant  to  his  general 
principles  and  feelings.  The  poor  Africans  who  may  mn 
be  carried  into  slavery  by  British  hands  must  be  commit- 
ted to  men  not  only  hardened  by  the  habits  of  oppression, 
buH  reckless  of  public  shame,  contemptuous  of  all  authority, 
human  or  divine,  and  addicted  to  the  most  desperate  ha- 
zards for  the  sake  of  lawless  gain.  It  is  by  JehnSj  in  a 
word,  by  the  same  description  of  characters  that  break  into 
onr  bouses  at  midnight,  or  rob  us  on  the  highway,  that 
Africans,  smuggled   by  l^ritish  subjects,  must  now  be 

■ 

being  •  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  African  T&^titutlon ;  poblisbf (^  'tj 
order  of  that  Society,  1815. 
'  Aeasons^  &c.  p.  91. 
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dragged  from  their  native  shores,  and  carried  acro^  the 

Atlantic/  * 

But  it  is  certain  that  tlie  laws  which  formerly  licensed, 
nay,  encouraged  the  slave  trade,  gave  just  the  same  protec- 
tion to  the  persons  engaged  in  that  traffic  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  or  in  the  carrying  trade  to  our  colonies,  as  they 
afforded  to  ttie  planters  who  purchased  and  employed  the 
slaves ;  and  tliat  when  the  legislature  was  pleased  to  abo- 
lish the  trade,  and  to  pass  a  further  act  for  giving  effect  to 
that  abolition,*  it  made  no  distinction  in  the  penalties  and 
puuisbmeuts  enacted  against  offenders,  whetlier  their 
offences  were  committed  in  Africa,  in  the  middle  passage, 
or  in  the  colonies ;  all  who  engage  in  the  traffic,  and  parti-. 
cipate  in  the  illegal  transport  and  purchase  of  a  slave,  are 
equally  Jelom  ;  and  the  energetic  expressions  of  the  indig- 
nant reporters  are  just  as  applicable  to  the  colonist  who 
takes  the  smuggled  slave  out  of  the  boat,  as  to  the  smu^er 
who  brings  him  to  the  island,  if  the  crimes  which,  the 
report  describes  '  be  really  practised. 

The  charge  then  w  hich,  under  the  name  and  authority  of 
the  African  Institution,  is  thus  publicly  brought  i^nst 
the  planters  in  our  West  India  colonies,  is  briefly  and  sub* 
stantially  this,  that  tliroughout  the  colonies  generally,  they 
either  are,  or  are  prepared  to  l)e,  criminal  wretches  of  that 
description  which  the  passage  just  cited  so  eloquently  holds 
out  to  our  detestation. 

The  reporters  are  at  the  pains  to  explain  to  us  how 
this  prevalent  commission  of  felony  must  inevitably  be 
brought  about  by  the  jealousy  which  a  well-disposed 
planter  would  feel,  of  Uie  advantage  which  a  more  guilty 
lieighbour  might  be  deriving  from  the  practice  ;^  and 
although  at  one  time  we  are  told  that,  even  in  the  West 
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Indies,  ''  in  flagrant  cases,  a  sense  of  what  is  duo  to  cha* 
racter,  or  even  sometimes  higher  principles  of  conduct,  may 
turn  the  scale  ;" '  and  are  assured  also  tlmt  the  opposite 
and  innocent  system,  if  persevered  in,  is  the  most  advan- 
tageous; yet,  "  if  this  cannot  be  eflfected  w]tlK>ut  tempo- 
rary sacrifices,  and  if  the  future  benefits  are  not  to  he 
derived  until  a  period  beyond  the  ordinary  range  oflVei^t 
Indian  speculations,  we  are  not  to  expect  that  the  present 
inconvenience  will  be  encountered  willingly  for  the  sake  of 
the  distant  good."  * 

Sweeping  as  these  uncharitable  judgments  may  appear, 
they  are  backed  by  sentiments,  quite  as  strong,  in  an  arti- 
cle of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  eulogises  this  report- 
The  reviewer  has  just  detected  an  unwarrantable  conclusion 
of  the  reporters  from  a  variation  in  the  census  of  Trinidad^ 
taken  at  different  periods,  and  he  immediately  adds— 
*^  Upon  the  whole,  without  better  data  to  go  upon  than 
we  seem  to  possess,  we  are  inclined  to  repose  little  confi- 
dence in  the  argument,  at  first  sight  so  specious,  drawn 
firom  the  IVinidad  census — that  there  have  been  clandestine 
importations  into  the  island;  and  that  this  has  been  taking 
place  since  it  became  a  felony,  no  one  can  doubt.  To  ques' 
tion  it  would  protve  extreme  ignorance  of  West  Indian 
morals,  and  of  the  state  to  which  the  administration  of  the 
la^  is  of  necessity  reduced,  when  nine  persons  in  ten  of 
the  inhabitants  are  incompetent  witnesses,  and  are  more- 
over the  property  of  the  remaining  tenth.  The  law  then  is 
infringed.**  * 

This '  unqualified  sentence  of  condemnaition  is  pro- 
nounced in  a  spirit  of  due  consistency  with  the  nx)deity 
and  the  charity  which  these  infallible  critics  have  at  all 
times,  upon  this  subject,  displayed;  but  it  is  not  timed 
with  their  usual  shrewdness.  The  argument  of  the  reviewer 
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runs  thus:  "  A  large  body  of  men  has  been  accused  of 
felonious  pracliccs ;  a  speciiic  charge  has  been  laid  against 
a  part  of  the  Ixxly,  and  evidence  offered  in  its  support. 
We  have  examined  ihe  evidence,  and  find  it  defective;  it  will 
not  hear  out  the  charge.  But  no  matter !  ^  let  tliere  be  no 
question  about  the  guilt  of  the  accused/  for  these  men,  take 
it  on  our  word,  arc  altogether  immoral  and  corrupt;  tlie 
felony  has  been  couiniitted  ;  no  one  can  doubt  it'' 

The  fair  and  candid  reader  of  those  passages  will  be 
inclined  to  suspend  some  part  of  that  indignation  which  he 
is  eloquently  invited  to  lavish  upon  the  devoted  colonists, 
and  to  let  it  fall  on  the  heads  of  those,  who,  professing  to 
be  the  Apostles  of  humanity,  thus  step  out  of  tlicir  way 
for  the  purpose  of  scattering  foiil  and  indiscrioiinate 
calumny. 

It  is  not  surely  by  such  arguments  tiiat  satisfactory  proof 
is  to  be  afforded,  that  this  enactment  of  tlie  Imperial  Legis* 
laturc  is  necessary  for  giving  eflTect  to  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade.     But  lei  us  look  into  facts. 

In  his  speech  on  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Wil- 
bcrforce  is  reported  to  have  excepted  the  Island  of  Jamaica 
frotn  his  general  charge  of  sharing  in  this  nefarious  contra- 
band traffic ;  and  whether  he  made  this  concession  or  not, 
proof,  as  satisfactory  vis  ihc  nature  of  tlie  case  admits  of, 
will  be  laid  before  Parliament,  that  Jamaica,  since  the 
abolition  law  passed,  has  not  imported,  by  illicit  practice, 
a  single  slave.  Jamaica,  we  must  recollect,  contains  at 
least  320,000  slaves,  and  forms  in  itself,  in  point  of  pro* 
ducc  and  population,  about  one-half  of  our  insular  posses* 
5ions  in  the  West  Indies.  Eight  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  abolition,  and  they  have  been  years  of  various  cummer' 
i:Tal  aspect,  some  more,  and  some  less  favourable  to  the 
planter.  How  does  it  happen  that  in  so  considerable  an 
intcrviil  (considerable  indeed  it  must  appear  to  those  who 
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bid  ud  look  to  *^  the  ordinary  range  of  West  Indian  spf* 
cuiations/')  tliis  rage  for  comnniitting  felony  has  been  in 
Jamaica  totally  inactive  ?  Have  the  planters  adopted  the 
innocent,  and,  "  eventually,  more  advantageous"  systcmr 
of  breeding?  has  ttMiiptation  been  wanting?  or  have  tlie 
terrors  of  the  law  been  more  potent  than  the  temptation  ? 

Adopt  which  solution  we  please,  or  any  other  solution, 
and  it  will  be  difficult  to  s1^k)w  why  the  causes  which  have 
produced  one  uniform  eftect,  throughout  eight  years,  in  a 
West  India  colony,  should  not  continue  their  unwearied 
operation  for  years  to  come. 

Instead  of  an  improbable  supposition,  that  Jamaica  has, 
during  this  long  period,  been  contemplating  resources  i:i 
the  future  commission  of  crimes,  of  which,  as  it  seems,  she 
has  yet  remained  guiltless,  (while  of  the  bare  possibility  of 
committing  such  crimes,  no  one  can  foretell  the  duration) 
or  that  the  planters  of  this  island  have,  for  a  time  so  consi- 
derable, persevered  in  a  system  of  managing  tlieir  slaves, 
which  experience  must  ever  prove  to  be  dtsadvantageous*-* 
have  we  not  just  ground  for  the  consolatory  conclusion, 
that  by  one  moiety  at  least  of  the  slave  population  in  our 
colonies,  every  benefit  has  been  felt  which  was  necessarily 
coasequent  upon  the  measure  of  abolition  ?  that,  to  this 
extent,  every  possessor  of  a  slave  has,  during  the  last  eight 
years,  been  subjected  to  that  ''  steady  and  powerful  im- 
pulse which  is  derived  from  an  union  of  humanity  witii 
^elf-interest  ;'*  an  union,  without  which,  humanity  has  been 
aaid  (no  matter  with  what  truth  or  candour)  to  liave  little 
influence  upon  ^'  a  master  of  slaves.** ' 

And  although  Jamaica  be  thus  brought  forward  as  occu- 
pying in  many  respects  a  distinct,  as  well  as  a  large  space 
in  the  field  of  discussion,  let  us  not  forget  that  any  parud- 

'  Reasoiis,&c.  p.  11. 
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pation  of  the  smaller  islands  in  the  guilt  imputed  to  them 
remains  yet  without  proof ;  and  that  should  some  obscure 
and  trivial  instances  of  attempt  at  offence  be  brought 
to  light,  which  has  not  yet  been  done,  it  will  be  a  most 
unwarrantable  inference  from  such  premises,  that  the  gene« 
ml  conduct  of  the  planters  in  our  colonies  towards  their 
slaves  has  been  systematically  framed  upon  occurrences  so 
rare  and  so  little  notorious. 

The  rejiort  indeed  to  which  reference  has  been  so  fre- 
quently made,  when  the  fact  of  colonial  participation  ia 
l^lonious  slave-dealing  cannot  be  proved,  ingeniously  infers 
its  existence,  or  rather  colonial  reliance  u[)on  it  as  a  sure 
resource  in  exigency^  by  assertions  and  arguments  which 
shall  next  be  noticed. 

If  the  abolition  had  been  regarded  as  effectual  in  our 
colonies,  say  the  reporters,  certain  ameiiorations,  enactions,. 
and  repeals,  would,  of  necessity,  have  been  adopted. 
These  ameliorations,  enactions,  and  repeals,  have  been 
adopted  in  no  one  instance  ;  therefore^  ^^  evidence  of  the 
strongest  kind  is  afforded,  that  the  assemblies  do  not  regard 
the  abolition  as  effectual,  hut  still  look  to  Africa  for  tliet 
supply  of  their  wasting  population." ' 

Admitting  for  a  moment,  and  but  for  a  moment,  that 
the  reporters  were  competent  infallibly  to  decide  what  pro- 
ceedings necessity  or  prudence  must  dictate  to  the  colonial 
legislatures  after  the  abolition,  and  how  soon  these  should 
take  place,  is  the  conclusion  warranted,  that  to  meditated 
crime  alone  can  be  imputed  any  n^ligence  or  delay  we 
may  observe  in  their  adoption  of  those  proceedings  ?  As 
justly  might  we  pronounce  of  a  family  labouring  under  pe» 
cuniary  difficulties ;  regardless  of  expedients  for  preserving 
and  repairing  their  shattered  fortunes^  and  improvidently 

'  Reasons,  &c.  p.  52. 
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living  upon  their  capital,  that  they  were  contemplating  the 
resource  of  larceny,  or  confidently  reckoning  upon  a  supply 
firoin  the  highway.  Ti)e  reporters,  when  it  suits  tbenii 
can  reproach  the  British  planters  with  tiieir  thoughtless 
waste  and  extravagance,  and  tell  us  how  prone  they  are  to 
neglect  the  suggestions  'of  prudence  : '  but  when  a  darker 
shade  is  to  he  cast  upon  their  charactei's,  they  are  repre- 
sented to  us,  with  a  strange  inconsistency,  as  cautiously 
organising  a  guilty  system  of  future  resources,  watching, 
with  silent  satisfieiction,  the  growth  and  maturity  of  crimes^ 
the  tardy  fruit  of  which  tiiey  may  hope,  at  some  distant 
time,  to  gather. 

But  is  it  true  that  the  colonial  legislatures  have  been 
thus  culpably  negligent  and  inactive? 

The  reporters,  in  labouring  this  point  of  tlieir  argument, 
have  been  anxious  to  disqualify,  as  far  as  possible,  tlic 
means  of  colonial  defence.  We  are  informed  at  one  time, 
that  *'  those  evils,  wliicli  constitute,  beyond  all  proportion, 
the  largest  share  of  the  miseries  of  slavery,  flow  from  mis- 
administi*ation  of  discretionary  private  powers,  with  which 
the  master  himself  and  his  agents  arc  necessarily  entrusted. 
wherever  that  relation  subsists ;  and  that  to  control  the 
exercise  of  these  by  public  laws  is  as  impossible  as  it  would 
be  to  prevent,  by  tlie  interposition  of  the  courts  in  this 
country,  evils  ttiat  flow  from  tlie  wickedness,  the  impru- 
dence, or  negligence  of  parents ;  or  to  heal  the  infelicities  of 
conjugal  life.''*  The  purport  of  this  one  may  conjecture 
to  be,  that  the  condition  of  a  slave,  so  long  as  he  continues 
such  (^and  the  reporters  profess  that  they  do  not  recom- 
mend immediate  and  general  emancipation),  must,  of 
necessity,  mainly  depend  upon  the  discretion  of  bb  master. 
To  what  end,  tlien,  are  the  planters  elsewhere  reproached, 

I  Reasons,  &c.  p.  10.  *  ReMOiu,  &c.  p.  9, 
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^^  that  tlie  slaves  are  still  the  absolute  property  of  their 
master,  still  fed  and  clotlicd,  and  worked  and  panished^  at 
his  discretion?"'  Why  should  the  abolition^  '*  although 
iv£rarded  as  effectual/'  have  prompted  the  colonial  legisla* 
tures  to  the  attempt  of  controlling  by  public  laws  those 
discreuonary  powers  which  yet  must  exist,  and  which,  as 
we  are  here  assured,  it  is  impossible  so  to  control  ? 

The  colonial  legislatures,  however,  have  made  the 
attempt ;  the  food,  the  clothing,  the  labour,  and  the  punish* 
ment  of  the  slave,  are  each  of  them  under  legal  regulation ; 
and  it  is  not  true  that  such  provisions  have  been  ^^  futile^ 
confessedly  useless  ;"^  that  they  are  "  mock  laws,  made 
to  be  laughed  at  and  forgot;"'  the  records  before  Par* 
liament  show  that  they  are  enforced,  and  that  \ht  slaves 
iind  protection  under  them. 

Laws  directed  to  this  object  have  been  passed  by  the 
colonial  legislatures,  both  previous  to,  and  subsequent  to 
the  abolition.  In  Jamaica  a  law  was  passed  in  1809,  con- 
taining many  wholesome  and  humane  provisions  respecting 
the  slaves  :  ^  the  ^  riter  of  these  remarks  docs  not  possess 
the  needful  information  to  enable  him  to  refer,  with  equal 
precision,  to  the  proceedings  of  tlie  other  colonial  legisla* 
turcs ;  they  will,  however,  respectively  provide  the  mate- 
rials for  their  own  vindication. 

But  while  the  reporters  anxiously  connect  the  bardshipi 
of  the  slave  with  the  legal  restraints  and  local  prejudices 
under  which  the  free  persons  of  colour  are  labouring;' 
while  we  are  told  that  the  short  rejoinder,  '*  His  skin 
is  blacky''  condemns  the  free  man  to  slavery,  and  ^'  that 
his  condition  is  recorded  in  his  face  ;"  why  is  the  consola- 
tory informadon  withheld  from  us,  J^at  in  the  year  1813, 

*  Reasons,  p  80.  ^  Ibid. 

^  Ibid.  p.  38.  ^  50  Geo.  8.  cap.  JOi  Appendix  C. 

'  Reasons,  &c.  p.  58, 59. 
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two  acts  passed  the  Jamaica  legislature  highly  favourable 
ta  that  class  of  population ;  the  one  repealing  several  acts 
which  limited  the  conveyance  of  property  to  them,  the 
other  admitting  them  as  evidence  in  the  courts  in  ail  cases 
whatsoever?'  These  laws,  it  is  true,  do  not  immediately 
affect  the  legal  condition  of  slaves ;  but  in  considering 
what  '^  benefit  the  slaves,  in  any  one  island,  have  derived 
from  legal  enactments  since  the  abolition,'^  ^  it  would  have 
been  just  and  ingenuous  to  have  stated,  that  tlie  rigid  line 
which  the  colonial  legislatures  so  long  established  betwixt 
the  colours  has  been  witiidrawn  by  the  legislature  of  Ja- 
maica, and  that  mucli  additional  force  is  thereby  given  to 
every  legal  provision  in  favour  of  tlie  slaves. 

But  the  assemblies,  we  are  told,  have  discouraged  ma- 
numissions; and  Jamaica,  in  particular^  has  impeded  the 
religious  instruction  of  tlie  slaves* 

It  will  be  found,  whenever  the  colonial  legislatures  are 
heard,  that  respecting  manuuiissions,  they  have  much  to 
say  in  tlie  vindication  of  their  laws ;  what  should  prevent 
a  sellish  and  distressed  master  from  manumitting;  and  dis- 
carding  aged,  intirm,  and  useless  slaves,  which  he  is  other- 
wise bound  to  feed  and  clothe,  if  the  legislature  placed  no 
restraint  on  such  mimumissious?  In  Jamaica,  the  master, 
when  he  manumits  a  slave,  gives  a  bond  for  one  hundred 
pounds  currency  to  the  parish.  He  pays^  ipso  JactOf 
noihifigj  and  that  bond  only  becomes  payable  whenever  the 
manumitted  may  become  chargeable  to  the  parish.  Tiiere 
is  no  nece^isity  to  compel  a  provision  for  the  manumitted 
slave;  if  he  be  able  and  industrious,  he  can  maintain  himself; 
if  otherwise,  the  parish  provides  for  liim»  but  claiuiSi  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  extent  in  which  he  may  have  become 
chargeable,  the  penalty  of  the  master  s  conditional  bond. 

*  Jamaica  Arts,  51  Geo.  S,  cap.  19  and  SO.  *  Reism!^  &c.  p.  SC 
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The  much-misrepresented  proceeding  in  Jamaica^  rela- 
tive to  a  certain  description  of  religious  meetings,  will  be 
best  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  ordinance  of  the  cor- 
poration of  the  town  of  Kingston/  which  has  given  so  muqh 
offence.  It  is  notorious  (and  may  be  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  those  who  will  make  the  inquiry)  that  the  meet* 
ings  which  it  was  the  object  ofthat  ordinance  to  discourage, 
took  place  in  the  night ;  and  that  indecencies  and  disor- 
ders, various  and  offensive,  were  progressively  gainiog 
ground,  either  under  the  actual  practice,  or  tlie  pretext,  oi 
these  assemblies.  Do  not  such  meetings  indeed  **  bring 
true  devotion  and  the  practice  of  real  religion  into  disre- 
pute?*' To  oppose  a  positive  prohibition  on  proceedings 
of  this. nature,  does  it  prove  the  colonists  ^^ adverse  or 
indifferent  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  ?'*^  or  can  it  l»e  said 
to  impede  "  the  only  attainable  means  of  religious  instruc- 
tion and  worship  ?*" '  In  Kingston  there  is  a  Methodist 
meeting,  and  a  dissenting  chapel  has  been  lately  built ;  the 
latter  is  capable  of  containing  one  thousand  persons,  far 
exceeding  the  number  of  white  or  free  persons  who  are 
likely  to  resort  to  it ;  and  no  impediment  is  ^ven  to  the 
zealous  efforts  of  religious  pastors,  of  any  creed  or  denomi- 
nation of  Christians,  whose  general  demeanour  and  abilities 
render  them  fitted  for  tlie  undertaking.  The  pfapers  which 
have  been  laid  before  Parliament  will  show,  that  through- 
out all  the  islands,  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
are  respectably  beneficed,  and  are  in  number  adequate  to 
their  duty.* 

■  See  Appendix,  D.  *  Reasons,  &e  p.  47, 48. 

^  Reasons,  Ac.  p.  47, 48.  The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  too,  commenting  op 
this  passage  of  the  special  report,  in  a  strain  of  imitative  eloquence,  where 
pert  sarcasm  and  gross  abuse  contend  for  uncharitable  effect,  has  the 
boldness  to  talk  of  **  the  benefits  of  the  useful  light,**  and  to  stigmatise  tbe 
colonists  as  "  unchristian !" 

^  Papers  relative  to  the  West  Indies,  Jalj  If,  1815.    Upon  these  two 
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Much  more  may  be  said  (and  much  more  will  be  said 
when  the  proceedings  which  are  going  forward  in  the 
colonics  arc  communicated  to  us),  either  in  explanation  of 
wliat  has  been  misunderstood,  or  in  vindication  of 
what  has  been  misrepresented,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
government  and  the  condition  of  the  slaves ;  and  after 
a  full  investi(]^ation  and  disclosure  of  the  situation  of  that 
part  of  the  population  of  our  colonics,  and  on  comparing 
it  with  the  representations  which  have  here  been  made  uf 
the  state  of  the  slavcis,  the  colonists  trust  thev  shall  esta- 
blish  one  of  two  positions  : — 

Eitlier  that  the  dark  and  dismal  picture  which  has  bcea 
drawn,  is  altogether  without  foundation  : 

Or  that,  with  some  exaggeration,  it  refers  to  former 
times,  and  to  a  state  of  things  which  has  been  gradually, 
but  progressively,  ameliorated  by  the  local  legislatures. 

The  writer  of  these  remarks  has  no  wish  to  deny  the 
existence  of  abuses  resulting  from  the  nalnre  of  slavery  in 
our  colonial  establishments,  which  arc,  however,  compara- 
tively speaking,  at  this  day,  of  rare  occurrence ;  as  little  is 
he  inclined  to  maintain  the  impracticability  of  progressive 
amelioration.  If  such  propositions  could  be  advanced  ia 
consistency  with  truth  and  fair  discussion,  they  would  not 
directly  bear  upon  tlie  question  before  us.  The  point  on 
which  we  are  at  issue  is,  whether  the  spirit  of  ameiioraUon 
has  been  operating  in  concurrence  with,  or  guided  by,  the 
local  legislatures  in  our  colonies,  without  any  interference  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament  in  their  internal  regulations ;  and 
more  particularly  we  are  called  upon  to  shew  that  this 
amelioration  has,  since  the  abolition,  been  consbtent  witli 

•iibjects  of  manumission  and  religious  instruction,  much  useful  informatiun 
inll  be  found  in  a  pamphlet  recently  published,  entitled,  ''  Thoughu  on  the 
Slave  Trade,  &c.  dec." — a  production  replete  with  acute  remarka  upon  the 
special  report  of  the  African  Institution,  and  upon  other  publicatioas 
and  proctedingt  of  th^t  body. 
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a  sincere  and  loyal  acquie^scence  in  that  measure,  w^  a 
practical  and  effectual  law. 

Some  documents  from  Jamaica,  the  authenticity  of 
which  may  be  depended  upon,  throw  light  upon  this  in* 
quiry,  so  far  at  least  as  relates  to  that  island,  and 
particularly  a  paper,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix/  stating  the  produce  exported  from  the  island 
in  each  year,  from  1800  to  1815  inclusive,  togetlier  with 
the  census  of  slaves  taken  from  the  poll-tax  rolls  for  the 
same  period,  and  the  number  of  negroes  imported  and 
exported  in  each  year,  from  1800  to  1808,  when  the 
slave  trade  was  abolished. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  some  observations  for  the  better 
understanding  of  this  paper,  and  of  the  inferences  we  are 
warranted  to  draw  from  it.    . 

The  account  of  the  exportation  of  produce  is  made  up^ 
to  the  30th  September  in  each  year ;  the  account  therefore 
jcarries  us  to  the  year  ending  30th  September  last. 

The  census  of  the  slaves  is  taken  from  the  poll-tax  rolls, 
which  are  made  up  to  the  SOth  March  annually ;  so  that 
this  paper  shows  us  the  number  of  slaves  as  tliey  stood  on 
the  SOth  March  in  the  year  1815. 

These  rolls  are  not  completely  accurate ;  the  numbers 
;^tated  in  tlie  years  1810  and  1811  are  erroneous.  In 
those  years  there  was  no  poll-tax,  and  the  accounts  were 
taken  from  returns  made  to  the  House  of  Assembly  by 
the  clerks  of  the  vestries,  which  were  found  to  be  very 
incorrect. 

But  in  the  other  years  there  is  every  reason  to  think  they 
are  sufficiently  correct  for  any  comparative  view,  being 
made  upon  one  uniform  principle ;  they  ^xliibit  numbers 
somewhat  less  than  the  actual  population,  the  names  of 
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poor  people,  possessed  of  few  negroes,  being  struck  out 
of  the  rolls,  to  exempt  them  from  taxation.  But  this,  and 
some  other  local  circumstances,  are  of  a  permanent  nature, 
and  will,  at  all  times,  have  the  like  effects  on  the  total 
numbers. 

This  account  fumislies  us  with  some  important  results. 

In  eight  years  and  two  months  (for  there  were 
no  importations  after  February  1 808)  the  num- 
ber imported  and  left  in  the  island,  after  deduct- 
ing the  exports,  was        -----     78,93(> 

The  increase  of  tlic  slaves  in  U>e  t^me  period 
was -     9C,88S 


There  was  therefore  a  decrease  of  7006  per 
annum  (besides  a  number  equal  to  the  births),  or 
in  eight  years  a  total  decrease  of       -         -         -    56',048 
and  this,  upon  an  average  population  of  about  31£,00fl, 
is  2t  per  cent 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  tliis  loss  was  confined  to 
the  imported  negroes  ;  with  the  large  numbers  imported, 
disorders  of  various  kinds  were  introduced,  which  proved 
fatal  to  many  creole  slaves. 

By  a  calculation,  formed  on  very  extensive  examinations 
of  the  whole  numbers  imported  and  left  in  the  island,  io 
fifteen  years  immediately  preceding  the  abolition  (which 
amounted  to  no  less  than  163,000),  two -fifths  only  were 
females,  and  three-fifths  males,  a  disproportion  which  mubt 
have  materially  tended  to  prevent  a  natural  increase. 
*  But  let  us  turn  to  the  very  different,  and  much  more 
satisfactory  result  uhich  the  latter  part  of  this  account 
presents  to  us  — 

In  the  period  of  seven  years  since  the  abolition,  during 
which  there  has  not  been  any  importation^  the  decrease  is 
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rO,0]3,  or  1430  annually,  and  this  upon  an  average  popu- 
lation (setting  aside  the  two  years  1810  and  1 8 1 1)  of  3 1 8, 
050 ;    so  that  the  annual  decrease  is  barely  iliths  per  cent 

The  disproportion  of  tlie  sexes  is  every  year  losing  its 
operation,  so  that  there  is  good  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  scale  will  soon  turn,  and  that  in  the  next  seven  years 
the  island  may  regiain  the  10,013  which  it  has  lost  in  the 
last 

Until  the  due  proportion  betwixt  the  sexes  be  estab- 
lished, the  full  effects  of  the  humane  regulations  and  treat- 
ment which  are  now  general  cannot  appear';  but  in  this 
statement  there  is  fair  ground  for  concluding  that  amelio-r 
ration  is  progressive ;  that  to  former  abuses  the  local  le- 
gislature has  been  willing  and  able  to  apply  appropriate 
remedies ;  that  the  abolition  is  in  Jamaica  considered  aa 
effectual ;  and  that  the  interposition  of  the  Imperial  Le^ 
gifllature  is  not  therefore,  necessary  to  prevent  illicit  impor- 
tation, or  to  redress  oppression,  whilst  infinite  mischiefs 
may  be  occasioned  to  the  slaves  and  their  masters  by  a 
gratuitous  interference. 

We  are  however  cautioned  to  \^ithhold  our  attention 
from  minute  details  concerning  the  condition  of  the  slaves, 
since  the  advocates  for  the  registry  are  inclined  to  rest 
this  part  of  their  argument  for  the  necessity  of  that  mea- 
sure upon  the  single  Jact,  that  in  no  one  of  our  colonies 
has  a  law  yet  been  passed  for  attaching  the  negroes  to  the 
soil.  "  Other  instances  of  a  spirit  directly  opposite  to  the 
spirit  of  the  abolition  might  be  adduced,  but  we  must 
avoid  all  unnecessary  details;  and  it  would  be  singly 
enough  to  say  that  tlie  grievous  oppression  before  noticed 
HS  condemned  by  Mr»  B.  Edwards  and  the  colonial  party 
ivL  the  British  Parliament,  has  nowhere  yet  been  removed* 
It  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  fact  we  wish  to  establish, 
that  plantation  slaves  are  not  jet  in  any  island  annexed  to 
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the  estate  they  cultivate,  so  as  do  longer  to  be  liable  to  be 
severed  from  it  by  execution  at  law.** ' 

It  is  true  ttiat  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards,  and  many  other 
planters,  have  wished  that  a  law  of  "  Adscriptio  GkhoT 
could  be  passed  in  the  colony  with  which  they  were  con- 
nected, or,  indeed,  in  the  West  India  colonies  generally. 
Before  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  such  opinions  were 
declared,  and  the  question  was  often  discussed.  Objec- 
tions arose  to  it,  founded  upon  the  difficulties  of  giving 
effect  to  such  a  law  without  injustice  to  creditors,  and  oc- 
casionally causing  great  injury  to  property,  involving  in  its 
consequences  not  only  the  planter,  but  the  slaves  them- 
selves* 

It  is  not  necessary  to  investigate  either  the  arguments 
which  Mr.  Edwards  has  advanced  on  the  subject,  or  the 
motives  by  which,  while  the  slave  trade  was  still  open,  he 
and  other  planters  might  be  induced  to  favor  the  measure; 
our  business  at  present  is  to  examine  what  connexion  the 
proposed  law  has  with  that  of  the  abolition,  and  how  &r 
an  Adscriptio  Glebof^  if  befbre  that  event  an  experiment  of 
doubtful  policy  is  subsequently  become  one  of  unquesbon- 
able  prudence  and  humanity. 

If  it  should  appear  on  that  investigation,  that  whatever 
be,  upon  a  full  consideration  of  all  that  can  be  urged  for 
or  against  it,  the  rfeal  merit  of  the  proposed  regulaUoo, 
new  difficulties  in  its  way,  and  new  objections  directly  af^ 
fecting  the  preservation  and  well  being  of  the  slaves,  have 
arisen  in  the  very  act  of  abolition ;  and  that  the  validi^  of 
these  objections  necessarily  depends  upon  a  suppositiou  thai 
the  aboliti(Hi  is  effectual,  it  will  be  impossible  to  maintain 
the  proposition,  that  because  not  one  of  the  colonial  leg^ 
latures  has,  since  the  abolition,  passed  a  law  to  tiiis  effect, 
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therefort  they  are  governed  by  a  spirit  directly  opposite  to 
the  spirit  of  aboliiion,  and  do  not  regard  that  law  as 
effectual.  Our  conviction,  on  the  contrary,  must  in  this 
case  be  strengthened,  that  the  colonists  look  not  to  the 
mere  enactment,  but  to  the  practical  effects  of  abolition. 

Notwithstanding  the  long  period  in  which  the  abolition 
Was  impending,  many  estates  in  the  West  Indies,  and  par- 
tfCttlai-ly  in  Jamaica,  and  others  of  the  larger  or  newly- 
settled  islands,  were  left  by  that  measure  in  a  state  of 
population  dis proportioned  to  the  plan  on  which  they  had 
been  settled,  and  to  the  mode  of  their  cultivation ;  want 
of  means  in  some  instances,^  in  otliers  the  impolicy  £md 
danger  of  introducing,  excepting  gradually,  imported  A' 
fricans,  will  account  for  this  fact.  Other  circumstances, 
dependent  upon  soil,  water,  seasons,  or  markets,  have 
concurred,  with  the  state  of  population,  to  the  change  (X 
Abandonment  of  the  culture  of  many  properties  ;  but  it  is 
unquestionable,  that  the  impossibility  of  adding  imported 
negroes  to  a  gang  has  been  a  principal  cause  why  small 
^angs  have  been  directed  to  new  situations  and  to  new 
culture  ;  and  in  these  cases  a  separation  from  the  land  on 
which  they  were  placed,  was  the  only  means  of  their  be^ 
coming  residents  upon  a  spot  which  would  afford  to  thei^r 
master  the  means  of  supporting  himself  and  them.  Admit 
but  tlie  facility  and  practice  of  importing  smuggled  ne- 
groes, and  these  difficulties  would  be  lessened,  and  the 
necessity  more  rarely  arise  for  removing  the  negroes  from 
the  spot  where  they  are  settled. 

It  is  not  a  very  short  period  which  will  clearly  demon- 
strate whether  an  estate  in  the  West  Indies,  whatever  be  its 
culture,  can  be  prc^tably  sustained  under  its  existing 
flaeans;  many  expenses  must  be  incurred  equally  on  a 
smflU  as  on  an  extensive  property ;  yet  most  of  the  contin- 
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gent  expenses  are  diminished  in  >peace,  and  increased  in 
war,  more  or  less  according  to  the  duration  and  fortunes 
of  the  contest.  Markets,  too,  are  at  one  period  unnatu- 
rally depressed,  and  at  other  times  extremely  elevated,  so 
that  it  requires  an  average  experiment  of  some  duration  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether,  under  the  abolition  law,  a  West 
India  estate  can  be  profitably  sustained;  and  althou^ 
eight  years  have  elapsed  since  the  act  of  the  abolition, 
changes  are  still  taking  place,  and  year  after  year  small 
and  unprofitable  estates  are  abandoned ;  the  land^  perhaps 
is  desirable  to  a  neighbouring  property,  the  negroes  to 
another  less  or  more  distant,  where,  joined  to  others, 
they  may  render  the  labor  of  the  whole  more  easy,  and  the 
returns  more  profitable. 

But  if  this  be  a  faithful  representation  of  facts  (and  if  it 
be  not,  let  its  fallacy  be  shown,)  one  may  surely  ask,  what 
is  there  in  the  prolonged  delay  of  the  colonial  legislatures 
to  pass  a  law  of  Adscriptio  Gleba^  which  proves  that  they 
do  not  regard  the  abolition  as  effectual  ? 

Let,  however,  the  sincere  philanthropist,  who  is  unac- 
quainted with  what  is  passing  in  the  West  Indies,  except- 
ing through  the  reports  of  the  African  Institution,  be 
comforted  by  the  assurance,  that,  speaking  generally,  a 
removal  of  the  negroes  in  our  colonies  from  one  estate  to 
another  is,  strictly  speaking,  voluntary ;  the  purchase  of 
them  is  made  conditionally,  that  they  shall,  of  their  own 
free  will,  consent  to  go  into  the  possession  of  the  purcha- 
ser, and  to  the  spot  where  he  Tiishes  to  place  them.  To 
ascertain  the  point,  an  embassy,  chosen  by  and  finom 
amongst  themselves,  on  whose  report  they  can  rely,  visits 
the  new  situation,  and  examines  the  houses  and  the  gronndt 
prepared  for  them ;  and  upon  that  report  they  determine 
to  go,  or  the  sale  does  not  take  place,  and  another  expe- 
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riment  must  be  tided.  All  these  precautions,  it  may  be 
granted,  are  the  dictates  of  that  '^  powerful  and  steady 
impulse  which  results  from  an  union  of  humanity  with  self- 
interest  C*  but  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  granted,  that 
those  who  practise  them  believe  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  to  be  effectual. 

A  recent  occurrence  may  illustrate  the  extent  of  that 
attention  which  is  paid  to  the  local  attachments,  nay,  to 
the  prejudices  of  tlje  negroes.  There  is  an  estate  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Jamaica,  called  Holland,  one  of  the  most 
considerable  in  the  island,  and  possessing  about  swen  hun- 
dred slaves.  Their  houses  and  grounds  were  placed  on 
theievd  banks  of  the  Plantain  Garden  River,  and  proved 
not  only  unwholesomely  damp,  but  unsafe  too  in  those 
sudden  swells  to  which  that  river  is  subject.  The  late 
proprietor  selected  for  their  residence,  upon  a  more  eleva- 
ted part  of  the  estate,  a  congenial  spot,  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  floods.  Houses  were  built,  and  grounds  laid  out, 
with  every  attractive  convenience,  and  at  a  very  heavy 
expense ;  but  there  needed  the  accidental  calamity  of  a 
fire,  and  of  an  aflSictive  disorder,  by  which  several  fine  • 
children  were  carried  off,  before  the  respectable  gentleman 
who  has  now  the  care  of  the  property  could  prevail  upon 
the  slaves  to  remove  to  their  new  and  commodious  habitat 
tions.  The  hurricane  of  October  last  happened  soon  after 
the  removal,  and,  while  it  proved  the  necessity  of  that 
proceeding,  may  have  reconciled  the  negroes  to  it ;  for  by 
a  tremendous  flood,  which  suddenly  overwhelmed  almost 
the  whole  of  the  estate,  they  must  all  have  inevitably  pe- 
rished, had  they  remained  in  their  former  situation. 

In  the  report  of  this  transaction,  it  is  observed,  that  if 
Mr.  Wilberforice  bad  heard  the  terms  in  which  the  negroes 
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expressed  their  resistance  to  a  reasonable  command,  and 
the  forbearance  and  kindness  with  which  it  has  been 
enforced,  he  would  form  a  very  diflFerent  opinion  of  the 
condition  of  tliese  people  from  that  which  he  chooses  to 
represent  as  actually  existing. 

Thus  while  the  advocates  for  the  registry  bill  have  not 
proved  the  facts  of  illicit  importation  against  the  British 
colonists,  neither  can  they  fairly  infer  those  facts  upon  the 
premises  we  have  been  considering ;  nothing  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  colonial  legislatures  since  the  abolition, 
whether  of  commission,  or  of  omission,  affords  us  a  rea- 
sonable presumption  that  they  have  not  regarded  that  law 
as  effectual,  or  that  the  proposed  proceeding  of  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament  is  necessary  for  the  complete  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade.  ' 

If  tlie  colonists  had  been  contemplating  a  resource  in 
illicit  importation,  we  should  have  found  them  anxiously 
opposing  the  law  which  made  that  offence  felonious,  and 
backward  in  approving  tlie  means  of  extending  the  aboli- 
tion to  that  remnant  of  European  slave  trade,  upon  which 
alone  the  means  of  their  smuggled  supply  must  eventually 
depend.  They  have,  however,  in  both  these  instances, 
been  for^vard  to  express  a  concurrence  of  sentiment  with 
the  British  Parliament 

If  it  be  asked,  why  do  not  the  colonial  legislatures,  of 
their  own  authority,  enact  a  registry  law  ?  we  answer,  it  is 
not  certain  that  they  will  not  do  so,  more  especially  should 
the  inquiries  which  they  are  prosecuting  afFord  the  smal* 
lest  cause  for  suspecting  that  the  abolition  is  evaded ;  but 
they  may  i-easonably  doubt  how  far  it  would  be  consistent 
and  proper  that  they  should  make  legal  enactments  against 
crimes  which  shall  be  proved  to  have  no  existence  witbb 
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the  limits  of  their  local  jurisdictions;  and  some  of  the 
islands  have  laws  already,  which  answer  such  purposes  of 
a  registry  as  are  most  obviously  useful. 

In  Jamaica  all  manumissions  are  recorded  in  the  office 
of  the  island  secretary,  so  that,  although  the  certificate 
may  be  lost,  the  record  may  still  be  resorted  to.  In  that 
island  also,  a  return  is  annually  made  to  the  parish  vestry, 
by  the  overseer  of  each  estate  or  plantation,  stating  the 
number  of  negroes  on  the  property,  accompanied  by  a  list 
of  increase  and  decrease,  wherein  the  cause  of  the  death 
of  each  negro  must  be  stated,  and  sworn  to,  by  the  resident 
surgeon. 

Each  of  the  islands  has  passed  laws  which  effect  many 
of  the  objects  of  the  proposed  measure ;  but  the  colony 
of  St  Vincent^s  has  already  intimated  its  purpose  of  passing 
a  registry  bill,  containing  as  many  of  the  provisions  of  that 
now  proposed  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  can  with 
safety  be  admitted. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  these  remarks  to  examine  the 
details  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  bill,  several  clauses  of  which 
are  however  liable  to  strong  objections,  and  could  not  be 
enforced  without  gross  injustice  and  oppression.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  the  inexpediency  at  least,  if  not 
the  injustice  of  an  immediate  interference  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  in  the  internal  government  of  our  old  colonies, 
wliich  are  possessed  of  local  legislatures. 

A  question  of  abstract  right  is  more  usually  settled  by 
the  law  of  the  strongest,  than  by  discussion,  and  we  wish 
to  establish  our  argument  apart  from  that  question.  Were 
we  to  admit  in  the  parent  legislature  the  most  unlimited 
authority,  we  must  at  the  same  time  maintain  that  the 
dignus  vindice  nodus  will  rarely  occur,  that  should  call 
forth  any   extraordinary  interposition  of  that  authority. 
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An  innovation  in  government,  which  withdraws  from  a 
part  of  the  body  politic  a  portion  of  power  or  liberty  which 
they  have  legally  enjoyed,  is  justified  only  by  some  clear 
and  urgent  necessity,  grounded  on  common  safety  or  com- 
mon benefit.  The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  in  tlie  practi- 
cal administration  of  the  concerns  of  this  great  empire, 
lias  allotted  to  the  local  colonial  lemslatures  a  distinct 
province ;  and  although  their  so  doing  should  be  no  other- 
w  ise  characterised  than  as  a  voluntary  concession  of  power 
for  mutual  convenience,  it  is  yet  certain  that  the  colonial 
legislatures  have  considered  that  arrangement  as  constitu- 
tionally settled. 

While  the  colonial  legislatures  steadily  adhere  to  their 
claim  of  right,  the  colonial  party  at  home,  who  equally 
oppose  the  bill  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  may  lake  a  narrower 
ground,  and  contend  that  no  case  of  necessity  has  been 
made  out  for  this  most  important  change  in  the  established 
course  of  legislation,  nothing  to  vindicate  the  propriety  of 
removing  from  the  local  governments  tliat  share  of  autho- 
rity which  our  ancestors  have  confided  to  tliem — an  autho- 
rity too,  let  it  be  remembered,  which  having  been  once  so 
conjidedj  cannot^  without  the  utmost  hazard^  be  with- 
drawn.  It  is  not  indeed  an  easy  task  to  point  out  to  the 
parent  legislature  the  labors  she  would  undertake,  and  the 
risks  she  would  encounter,  in  this  interference.  Order 
and  security  in  the  colonies  entirely  depend  upon  that 
confidence  which  all  classes  of  the  population  there  repose 
in  tlie  local  governments ;  to  control  their  municipal  juris- 
diction, is  to  do  away  tlieir  iniluence;  suspicion  and 
alienation  will  take  place  of  respect  and  deference,  and 
insubordination,  witli  all  its  dreadful  train,  must  follow. 

The  sentiments  of  an  able  writer  upon  colonial  policy  are 
so  apposite  to  this  part  of  the  question,  that  they  merit 
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our  most  serious  attention,  and  it  will  be  right  to  state  them 
in  the  author's  words* 

'^  It  will  now  only  be  necessary  that  the  legislature  should 
ferther  interfere  with  the  plans  and  actions  of  the  people, 
in  so  far  as  certain  topical  irregularities  may  still  arise  from 
the  bad  passions  of  individuals,  and  in  so  far  as  indirect 
encouragement  may  be  given  to  operations  or  schemes 
evidently  beneficial  to  the  whole  society. 

'^  All  those  subordinate  arrangements  are  better  left  to 
the  colonial  legislatures.  After  the  government  of  the 
mother  country  has  abolished  the  African  trade,  they  are 
fully  competent  to  take  all  the  steps  that  may  be  necessary 
for  improving  the  system.  They  are  precisely  in  the  situ- 
ation which  insures  the  adoption  of  wise  measures ;  they  are 
composed  of  men  immediately  interested  in  the  pursuit  of 
that  very  conduct  which  the  good  of  the  system  requires* 
All  the  individuals  who  form  the  assemblies  are  concerned 
in  the  preservation  and  increase  of  the  negro  stock ;  in  the 
improvement  of  the  whole  colonial  society  ;  in  the  gradual 
reformation  of  the  general  system.  They  are  separated 
from  their  brother  colonists  only  by  that  election  which  con- 
fers upon  them  the  power  ofwatching  over  the  common  good, 
and  imposes  on  them  the  duty  of  investigating  the  means 
whereby  it  may  best  be  attained.  For  the  same  reason  that 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect  from  such  men  the  great  mea- 
sure of  abolition,  it  would  be  foolish  to  despair  of  obtaining 
firom  them  every  assistance,  in  promoting  those  subordinate 
schemes  which  may  conduce  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
colonial  policy.  Of  their  superior  ability  to  devise  and 
execute  such  measures,  we  cannot  entertain  the  smallest 
doubt.  They  are  men  intimately  acquainted  with  every 
minute  branch  of  colonial  affairs,  and  accustomed,  from 
their  earliest  years,  to  meditate  upon  no  other  subjects. 
They  reside  in  the  heart  of  the  system  for  which  their  plans 
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are  to  be  laid,  and  on  which  the  success  of  every  experi- 
ment is  to  be  tried. 

"  The  general  question  of  abolition  may  easily  be  ex- 
amined at  a  distance.  All  the  information  that  is  necessary 
for  the  full  discussion  of  it  has  already  been  procured  by 
the  mother  countries  of  the  different  European  colonies. 
Its  connexion  with  various  interests  not  colonial,  renders 
the  provincial  government  incompetent  to  examine  it,  even 
if  their  interests  and  prejudices  left  them  at  liberty  to  enter 
upon  a  fair  investigation. 

**  But  the  details  of  the  slave  laws  require  more  minute 
and  accurate  acquaintance  with  an  infinite  variety  of  par- 
ticulars, which  can  only  be  known  to  those  who  reside 
upon  the  spot.  To  revise  the  domestic  codes  of  the  colo- 
oies,  would  be  a  task  which  no  European  government 
could  undertake,  for  want  of  information,  and  for  want  of 
time.  Any  parliament,  council,  or  senate,  which  should 
begin  such  a  work,  would  find  it  necessary  to  give  up  legis- 
lating for  the  mother  country,  in  order  partly  to  mar,  and 
partly  to  neglect,  the  legislation  of  the  colonies.  Let  this 
branch  of  the  imperial  administration,  then,  be  left  to  the 
care  of  those  who  are  tliemselves  most  immediately  inter- 
ested in  the  good  order  and  government  of  the  distant  pro- 
vinces, and  whose  knowledge  of  local  circumstances,  of 
those  things  which  cannot  be  written  down  in  reports,  nor 
told  by  witnesses,  is  more  full  and  practical.  The  ques- 
tion of  abolition  is  one,  and  simple;  it  is  answered  by  a 
yea  or  a  nay ;  its  solution  requires  no  exercise  of  invention. 
The  questions  of  regulation  are  many  and  complex ;  they 
are  stated  by  a  ' quomodo  ;  they  lead  to  the  dbcovery  "of 
means,  and  the  comparison  of  measures  proposed.  Without 
pretending  to  dispute  the  supremacy  of  the  mother  countiy, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  her  omniscience ;  and  the  co- 
lonial history  of  modem  Europe  may  well  change  our 
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doubts  into  disbelief.  Without  standing  up  for  the  privi- 
leges of  die  colonies,  we  niay  suggest  their  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the  question,  and  main- 
tain that  the  interest,  both  of  the  mother  country  and  of 
the  colonies,  requires  a  subdivision  of  the  labour  of  legis- 
iation — a  delegation  of  certain  duties  and  inquiries  to  those 
who  are  most  nearly  connected  with  the  result,  and  situ* 
ated  within  the  reach  of  the  materials.  When  the  aboli- 
tion shall  have  rendered  all  the  planters  more  careful  of 
their  stock,  and  more  disposed  to  encourage  breeding,  the 
only  task  for  the  colonial  governments  will  be,  to  regulate 
the  relative  rights  of  the  two.classes,  to  prepare  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  subordinate  race,  and  to  check  those  cruelties 
which  may  still  appear  in  a  few  instances  of  individual  in- 
humanity and  impolicy."' 

If  the  eloquent  writer  from  whose  work  we  have  extract- 
ed this  passage  should,  in  the  discussion  on  the  registry 
bill,  give  us  to  understand  that  he  now  entertains  a  contra* 
ry  opinion,  he  will  not  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  adduce 
facts  and  arguments  which  are  of  equal  validity  with  this 
his  sound  reasoning.  If  he  adopt  the  assertions  and  infe* 
rences  of  the  report  which  has  been  so  often  noticed  in 
these  remarks,  he  will  candidly,  we  trust,  give  his  attention 
to  that  which  has  been  here  only  hinted,  but  which  the 
colonial  legislatures,  if  time  be  allowed  them,  will  more 
fully  state  in  refutation  of  that  report 

And  let  not  the  important  allusion  he  has  made  to  the 
"  Colonial  History  of  modern  Europe  "  be  forgotten  either 
by  him  or  by  us.  Those  who  are  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  our  colonies,  and  who  have  seen  what  has 
been  passing  at  no  great  distance  from  them,  can  best  ap- 
preciate the  danger  of  that  experiment  which  we  are  now 

■  Colonial  Policy  of  the  European  Powers,  voL  XL  p.  503—305.  x 
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invited  to  make.  To  them  it  is  little  less  than  certain  that 
the  first  step  which  the  Imperial  Parliament  shall  take,  op- 
posing, and,  as  it  were,  superseding  the  colonial  legisla- 
tures in  matters  of  slave  regulation  within  the  colonies, 
will  be  tlie  signal  for  commencing  a  convulsion  similar  to 
that  which  eventually  severed  from  France  its  greatest  and 
most  valuable  colony. 
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JAMAICA. 

Proceedings  of  the  Honourable  House  of  Assembly  relative  to  a 
Bill,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  for  effectually  pre^ 
venting  the  unlawful  Importation  of  Slaves,  and  holding  Free 
Persons  in  Slavery,  in  the  British  Colonies. 

■ 

HOUSE  OF  ASSEMBLY. 

MwriU,  31.  du  OcioMs,  1815. 

Xhb  house,  according  to  order,  resolved  itself  into  a  committer 
of  the  whole  house,  to  inquire  into,  and  take  further  into  considera* 
tion,  the  state  of  the  island  : 

Mr.  Speaker  left  the  chair. 

Mr.  Stewart  (of  St.  Andrew)  took  the  chair  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker  resumed  the  chair. 

Mr.  Stewart  (of  St.  Andrew)  reported,  from  the  committee, 
that,  agreeably  to  the  order  of  the  day,  the  committee  had  gone 
tlu-ough  the  remaining  part  of  the  report  referred  to  it,  resp^^ctiog 
the  bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  *^  for  preventing 
the  importation  of  slavAy  and  the  holding  free  persons  in  slaveiy, 
in  the  British  colonies,'*  and  certain  resolutions,  recommended  bj, 
and  attached  to,  the  said  report,  to  which  the  committee  had  made 
several  amendments,  which  report  and  resolutions,  as  amended,  fae 
read  in  his  place,  and  delivered  in  at  the  table ;  where  the  same 
being  again  read,  are  as  follow : 

Mk.  Speak BR-^Your  committee,  appointed  to  take  into  con- 
sideratioa  the  copy  of  a  bill,  which  appears  to  have  been  intro* 
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duced  into  the  House  of  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  and  printed 
by  its  order,  entitled^  *'  A  Bill  for  effectually  preventing  the  unlaw- 
ful importation  of  slaves,  and  the  holding  free  persons  in  slavery,  io 
the  British  colonies  '^  the  information  which  has  been  transmitted 
by  the  agent  on  the  subject  of  the  said  bill ;  and  to  report  their 
opinion  of  the  measures  which  ought  to  be  adopted  by  the  house  to 
prevent  the  said  bill  being  passed  into  a  law,  have  given  their  best 
attention  to  the  matter  referred  to  them,  and  are  of  opinion  that  a 
more  solemn  investigation  ought  to  be  instituted  than  the  present 
committee  have  powers  to  make,  by  the  exammation  of  evidence, 
under  full  powers  from  the  bouse.     They  therefore  beg  leave  to 
recommend  the  appointment  of  a  large  committee,  to  inquire  into  the 
proceedings  which  have  taken  place  in  Great  Britain  to  induce  the 
Imperial  Parliament  to  entertain  the  question  of  enacting  a  law  to 
compel   the  registration  of  the  slaves  within  this  island,  under 
grievous  pains,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  and  to  report  the  effect  of 
such  a  law,  if  enacted,  on  the  constitutional  rights  and  property  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  measures  which  they  think  best  adapted  for 
preventing  so  great  a  calamity  : 

To  inquire  into  the  allegations  and  focts  assumed  by  the  pre- 
amble and  enactments  of  a  bill,  said  to  be  printed  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  entitled,  ''  A  bill  for  effectually  preventii^ 
the  unlawful  importation  of  slaves,  8cc.  in  the  British  colonies,'' and 
to  examine  evidences,  to  ascertain  whether  there  be  any  foundatioa 
for  the  said  allegations  as  far  as  r^ards  Jamaica,  or  any  probability 
that  a  clandestine  importation  of  slaves  shall  in  future  be  at- 
tempted : 

To  investigate  the  present  condition,  of  the  slaves,  compared  with 
their  state  in  former  times,  and  to  report  whether  any  improvemeots 
or  amdiwation  in  their  situation  can  be  accomplished  by  legal  es- 
actments,  with  safety  to  the  community^  and  due  r^ard  to  the 
sacred  rights  of  property  : 

To  refute  the  calumnies  which  have  been  circidated,  widi  the 
im|^  derived  from  the  name  of  the  African  Institution,  in  lespect 
to  the  wanton  oppression  said  to  be  exercised  over  the  said  popu- 
lation, and  the  misrepresentations  of  the  condition  of  the  free 
penooi  of  colour,  as  ftr  as  the  committee  shall  think  such  calnm- 
nieaand  miirepreaentstioiui  likely  to  iofiuttice  the  neabcrs  of 
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Parliament  in  their  proceedings  on  die  measures  contemplated  by 
tbttsaid  bill. 

As  some  time  must  elapse  before  the  examination  can  be  com- 
pleted of  all  the  witnesses  who  may  be  diought  necessary  for  es- 
tablishing the  facts  which  must  form  the  basis  of  a  report^  refuting 
the  calumnies  and  misrepresentations  that  appear  to  have  been  in- 
dustriously circulated  to  influence  the  proceedings  of  members, 
and  as  it  should  seem  that  the  bill  above-mentioned  is  to  be  taken 
up  early  in  the  next  sesstons  of  Parliament,  the  committee  beg 
leave  to  recommend  that  the  house  should,  without  delay,  take  into 
consideration  the  constitutional  question  arising  out  of  the  said  bill, 
as  printed,  which  proposes  to  exercise  the  most  extensive  and  op- 
pressive powers  of  legislation  within  this  island,  and  to  inflict 
penalties,  and  levy  fines,  fees,  and  gratuities,  not  connected  with 
commercial  regulations,  on  the  inhabitants. 

This  question  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  facts  to  be 
established  by  evidence,  and  it  appears  material  that  the  Imperial 
Parliament  and  the  ministers  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  should,  through  our  agent,  be  apprised  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  house  on  this  most  important  subject,  before  die  discussions  on 
Ae  said  bill  under  its  consideration. 

The  committee  have  drawn  up  and  annexed  to  this  report  certain 
resolutions,  declaratory  of  what  they  consider  to  be  the  constitutional 
and  unalienable  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  and  with  great 
deference  submit  the  same  to  the  judgment  of  the  house«  . 

RssOLVED — 1.  That  the  free  British  subjects  who  conquered 
and  settled  in  Jamaica,  or  have  since  removed  to,  and  establidied 
diemselves  in  this  island,  are  bound  by  the  like  allegiance  as  every 
other  subject  of  the  realm,  and  carried  widi  them,  have  enjoyed^ 
and  ought  of  right  to  enjoy,  all  liberties  and  immunities  of  free  and 
natural-born  subjects,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  they  and  every 
of  them  had  been  bom  and  remained  within  die  realm,  modified 
and  adapted  to  their  peculiar  situation  as  colonists ;  and  par- 
ticularly have  enjoyed,  and  ought  of  right  to  enjoy,  so  long  as  dieir 
knights  and  burgesses  are  not  called  to  sit  in  Parliament,  a 
distinct  and  entire  civil  government,  of  the  like  powers,  pre^mi«> 
nence,  and  junsdictibns,  within  the  said  island,  as  are  established 
in  the  British  government  in  respect  of  die  British  subjects  within 
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tbe  rcalnij  which  govennnent,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
Jamaica,  is  composed  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  Lord  of  Jamaica,  the  council  appomted  by  His 
Majesty,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people,  freely  elected  and 
met  in  general  assembly. 

Resolved— 2.  That  tbe  most  important  of  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, immunities,  and  franchises,  which  are  inherent  in  British 
subjects  as  their  birdiright,  and  have  by  them  been  brought  to  this 
bland,  is  to  consent  to  those  laws  by  which  they  are  to  be  governed, 
by  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  send  their  representatives  to  the  said 
general  assembly,  who,  with  His  Majesty  and  the  council,  can  and 
of  right  ought  to  do  all  such  acts  and  matters  of  legislation  re- 
specting the  internal  government  of  the  island,  as  the  Imperial 
Parliament  can  do  within  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

Resolved — 3.  That  it  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  free 
British  subjects  settled  in  Jamaica,  by  their  representatives  met  m 
general  assembly,  to  give  aud  grant  all  aids  and  subsidies  to  Hii 
Majesty,  and  to  impose  all  rates,  duties,  taxes,  fees,  fines,  or  penal- 
ties whatever ;  and  that  laying  and  levying  any  taxes,  fees,  fines,  or 
penalties,  other  than  such  duties  of  custom  as  are  mere  regulations 
of  trade,  on  the  inhabitants,  by  any  other  authority  than  the  legis- 
lature of  this  island,  composed  as  aforesaid,  is  altogether  unconsti- 
tutional, and  a  violation  of  their  clearest  rights. 

Resolved— 4.  That  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  have  not  had 
the  liberty  and  privilege  of  electing  and  sending  any  knights  sod 
burgesses,  or  others,  to  represent  them  in  the  high  court  of  Parlia- 
ment,  and  explain  the  condition  of  their  country,  and  ought  not  to 
be  bounden  by  laws,  or  touched  and  grieved  by  subsidies,  fees,  or 
penalties,  enacted,  granted,  and  imposed,  without  their  assent, 
other  than  such  external  regulations  in  respect  of  commerce  as  are 
necessary  for  the  conunon  weal  of  the  empire. 

Resolved — 5.  That  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  have  always 
acbiowledged  the  power  and  authority  of  Parliament  to  make  all 
laws  necessary  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  empire,  or  wShtiiamg 
the  whole  subjects '  diereof,  for  rq^ulating  our  external  relatioas^ 
navigation,  trade,  and  commerce,  and  have  not  been  cKspoaed  cap- 
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tiously  to  raise  difficulties  about  the  exact  limits  between  this  con- 
stitutional jurisdiction  and  the  right  of  internal  legislation. 

Resolved — 6.  That  this  committee  does  further  with  grief 
acknowledge,  that  the  British  Parliament  has  in  fact,  but  not  of 
right,  made  divers  laws  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  are 
grieved  and  touched,  by  being  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  cross- 
examining  the  evidence  exhibited,  by  British  creditors  in  our  courts, 
and  by  an  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  un- 
known in  the  mother  country,  and  unnecessary  here,  by  which  the 
inhabitants  are  deprived  of  their  property  without  the  intervention 
.  of  a  jury. 

Resolved — 7.  That  it  has  been  the  received  opinion  that  many 
of  these  laws  originated  from  causes  which  existed  in  the  colonies 
that  formerly  were  subject  to  Great  Britain  in  North  America ; 
but  it  was  hoped  that  laws,  so  subversive  of  constitutional  princi- 
ples, would  not  be  further  drawn  into  precedent,  and  especially 
that  it  would  never  be  proposed  to  offer  greater  violence  to  the 
constitutional  rights  of  this  colony,  whose  loyalty  and  attachment 
to  the  mother  country  have  ever  been  unimpeachable. 

Resolved — H.  That  we  have  seen  with  surprise  and  concern 
the  draught  of  a  bill,  said  to  have  been  printed  by  order  of  the  Com- 
mons' House  of  Parliament,  entitled,  ^'  A  bill  for  effectually  prevent- 
ing the  unlawful  importation  of  slaves,  and  the  holding  free  per* 
sons  in  slavery,  in  the  British  colonies,"  which  assumes  a  right 
of  legislation  within  the  island  upon  a  subject  of  mere  municipal 
regulation  and  internal  police,  exercises  a  power  over  the  estates 
and  property  of  the  inhabitants,  imposes  the  most  grievous  penal- 
ties and  forfeitures,  to  be  inflicted  at  the  will  of  a  single  officer, 
without  trial  by  jury,  and  levies  fees  and  gratuities  to  the  use  of 
the  said  officer  and  others  on  the  inhabitants,  not  given  or  con- 
sented to  by  their  representatives  in  general  assembly;  by  which 
epactments,  penalties,  forfeitures,  and  assessments,  not  only  the 
constitutional  right  of  internal  legislation  is  infringed,  but  the 
pledge,  in  respect  of  taxation,  given  to  the  colonies  by  the  statute 
of  the  18th  Geo.  111.  cap.  12,  is  violated. 

Resolved — 9*  That  the*  laws  for  abolishing  the  slave  trade  by 
the  British  Parliament,  although  injurious  to  the  property  of  a  great 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  have  been  acquiesced  in  with  good 
NO.  XIV.  Pam.  VOL.  VII.  2P 
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faith^  and  no  attempts  have  ever  been  made  in  this  island  to  erade 
the  said  laws^  or  any  of  them ;  and  this  house  doth  pledge  itself 
forthwith  to  enter  into  an  investigation  of  the  facts,  and  to  e«(Cablisii, 
by  testimony  the  most  irrefragable,  that  no  illicit  trade  in  j^laves  has 
been  carried  on  in  this  island,  and  that  all  the  allegations  made  in 
the  preamble,  or  assumed  by  the  enactments  of  the  said  bill,  as 
printed,  of  an  illegal  commerce  in  African  or  other  slaves  having 
been  carried  on  in  Jamaica,  are  utterly  unfounded. 

Resolved,  nem.  con. — That  the  house  do  agree  to  the  said 
amended  report  and  resolutions. 

Ordered — That  Mr.  Stewart  (of  St.  Andrew),  Mr.  Kidston, 
Mr.  Harris-,  Mr.  Minto,  Mr.  Scarlett,  and  Mr.  Nembhard,  be 
added  to  the  committee  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  dif 
bill,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  "  for  preventing  the 
'*  unlawful  importation  of  slaves,  and  the  holding  free  persons  in 
*'  slavery,  in  the  British  colonies,**  as  recommended  by  the  said 
report. 

Ordered — That  the  said  committee  have  power  to  send  for 
persons,  papers,  and  records,  and  to  examine  all  persoas  that  come 
before  them  in  tlic  most  solemn  manner. 

Then  Mr.  Stewart  (of  St.  Andrew)  acquainted  the  house,  that 
the  committee  on  the  state  of  the  island  had  directed  him  to  mote 
the  house  for  leave  to  sit  again  : 

Resolved — That  this  house  wtH  again  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house,  to  inquire  into  and  take  further  into 
consideration  the  state  of  the  island. 

Resolved — That  the  commissioners  of  correspondence  be 
requested  to  transmit  copies  of  the  report  and  resolutions,  which 
have  been  agreed  to  by  the  house,  to  the  agent,  vith  iBstructions 
to  give  every  opposition  to  the  said  biU  being  passed  into  a  bw ; 
and  that  he  be  particularly  directed  to  lay  the  report  and  resolution 
agreed  to  by  the  House  before  the  ministers  of  His  Reyal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Regent,  and  express  our  confident  expectatieai 
that  the  discussions  on  the  said  bill  may  be  delayed,  until  wc  shdi 
have  an  opportunity  of  collecting  and  sending  over  evidence,  that 
there  are  no  grounda  whatever  for  such  a  measure  as  Aht  «•  respects 

Jamaica. 

(Troe  extracts.) 

F.  SMITH^ 

Clerk  to  the  Atsemblv. 
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(B) 

Resolutions  passed  at  a  General  Meeting  of  West  India  Planters^ 
Merchants,  Sfc.  the  I9th  day  of  Januarjfy  1816. 

At  a  numerous  Meeting  of  Planters,  Merchants,  and  others,  inte- 
rested in  the  British  West  India  Colonies,  convened  by  Public 
Advertisement,  and  held  at  the  City  of  .London  Tavern,  Bishops- 
gate-street,  London,  the  19th  day  of  January,  18 16, 

Charles  Nicholas  Pallmbr,  Esq.  M.  P.  in   the  Chairj 

The  following  Twelve  Resolutions,  presented  to  the  Meeting 
by  the  Standing  Committee  of  West  India  Planters  and  Merchants, 
having  been  read,  it  was — 

Resolved,  unanimously — lliat  this  Meeting  confirms tlie 
said  Resolutions. 

Resolution  1. — That  a  bill,  introduced  at  the  close  of  the 
last  Session  into  the  House  of  Commons,  entitled,  **  A  Bill  for 
more  effectually  preventing  the  unlawful  Importation  of  Slaves, 
and  the  holding  free  Persons  in  Slavery,  in  the  British  Colonies,^ 
has  excited  most  serious  attention  and  considerable  alarm  throughout 
the  British  West  India  colonies. 

Resolution  2. — That  although  this  committee  be  not  yet 
fully  informed  respecting  the  proceedings  of  all  the  colonial  legis- 
latures thereon,  and  that,  from  Jamaica  and  from  other  colonies, 
important  documents  are  expected,  in  contradiction  and  disproof 
of  those  charges  upon  which  the  said  bill  is  professedly  grounded, 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  those  inquiries  which  the  subject  has 
suggested  ;  it  is  become  already  expedient  to  endeavour  to  guard 
the  members  of  the  legislature  and  tlie  public  against  assertions 
and  representations,  which,  in  reconmiendati'^n  of  the  said  bill, 
have  been  circulated  with  unceasing  assiduity,  but  which  have  been 
advanced  without  proof,  and  will  appear,  upon  inquiry,  to  be 
utterly  unfounded. 

Resolution  3. — ^That  the  declared  ground  of  the  proposed 
measure  is  the  actual  or  highlv-probable  existence,  in  the  British 
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colonics^  of  a  contrdband  trade  in  slaves,  and  of  an  illegal  detention 
of  free  persons  in  slavery  ;  and  it  is  alleged,  that  these  offences  do 
or  will  prevail  to  an  extent  adequate  to  defeat  the  salutary  ends  and 
necessary  influence  upon  the  niinds  of  the  colonists,  M/hich  tlie 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was  calculated  to  effect. 

Resolution  4.— -^JThat  so  great  an  innovation  upon  the  long- 
establisiied  colonial  system  as  that  which  is  proposed  by  this  bill— 
an  interference,  on  tlie  part  of  the  Im|)erial  Parhament,  in  the  in- 
ternal municipal  regulation  of  the  colonies— cannot,  in  justice,  be 
vindicated  by  tlie  mere  possibility  of  the  commission  of  crimes,  or 
by  rare  and  trivial  offences,  if  such  can,  indeed,  be  adduced  ;  but 
that,  in  consistency  with  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  the  British 
Parliament,  tlie  enactment  of  such  a  law  should,  at  least,  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  fullest  proof  of  the  existence  and  prevalence  of  those 
abuses  to  which  it  is  offered  as  a  remedy. 

Resolution  5. — lliat,  in  the  laboured  productions  which 
have  been  given  to  the  public,  in  support  of  tlie  proposed  measure, 
no  one  fact,  of  the  illicit  practices  charged,  has  been  hitherto 
brought  satisfactorily  home  to  the  British  colonies.  An  apparent 
increase  in  the  census  of  Trinidad  refutes,  by  its  veiy  magnitude, 
the  accusation  which  it  is  brought  forward  to  prove,  and  is  evidently 
the  result  of  the  imperfection  of  a  preceding  census.  In  respect 
to  tlie  other  colonies,  although  imputations  are  not  spared,  evidence 
is  silent,  and  the  British  Legislature  is  invited,  in  the  report  of  the 
African  Institution,  to  adopt  this  measure,  so  formidable  in  its  prin- 
ciple, because  ''  there  is  abundant  reason  to  coficlude"  or  because 
'^  it  cannot  U  reasonably  doubted,"  that  the  alleged  illicit  prac- 
tices exist,  or  because  it  is  barely  possible  that,  at  some  future  time, 
and  in  some  one  particular  island,  they  nuijf  exist,  while  the  history 
of  all  die  colonies,  during  the  eight  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  has  been  sedulously,  but  vainly, 
ransacked  for  one  satisfactory  proof  of  tlie  participation  of  a  sin^e 
British  colony  in  the  crime  of  which  they  are  all  directly  or  indi- 
rectly accused. 

Resolution  6. — ^That  even  the  possibility  of  carrying  od  the 
illicit  practices  in  question  has  been  considerably  narrowed,  since 
this  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commonay  by  th«  decree 
of  the  French  government  abolishing  the  slave  trade. 
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Resolution  7* — ^That  this  committee  cannot  but  notice  (res- 
pectable authority  having  given  sanction  to  them)  those  offensive 
insinuations — that  crimes,  confessedly  not  proved,  may  be  reason- 
ably imputed  to  His  Majesty's  subjects  ifi  the  West  India  colonies, 
because  (under  the  sanction  of  British  laws)  they  are  become  poS" 
sessors  of  slaves,  and  that  the  laws  and  regulations  which  the  colonial 
legislatures  have  formed  for  the  maintenance  and  government  of 
those  slaves,  and  for  the  saret5  and  welfare  of  the  whole  population 
under  their  jurisdictions,  have  been  either  made^br  the  sake  of  the 
privileged  order  alone,  or,  where  they  hold  out  protection  to  the 
slaves,  have  been  illusory,  enaeted  in  bad  faith,  or  pdssed  with 
fraudulent  designs.  That  assertions  thus  extravagant  and  illiberal 
do  not  merit  refutation,  but  that  the  great  body  of  British  subjects 
who  inhabit  the  West  India  colonies  have  cause  to  complain  that, 
upon  those  injurious  imputations,  which  calunmy  has  first  fixed 
upon  their  character,  new  calumnies  are  grounded. 

Resolution  8. — Tliat,  could  it  be  proved,  which  has  not  yet 
been  done,  that,  in  some  one  island,  some  obscure  act  of  contraband 
dealing  in  slaves  had  occurred,  it  would  be  a  most  unwarrantable 
conclusion,  that  the  conduct  of  the  planters  of  Jamaica,  and  of 
other  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  government  and  treatment 
of  their  slaves,  had  been  influenced  by  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
of  which,  so  far  from  being  accomplices  therein,  they  have  never 
heard ;  and  the  British  legislature  and  the  British  public  may  rest 
assured,  that,  in  the  great  colony  of  Jamaica,  at  least,  which  in 
territory  and  population  forms  of  itself  a  moiety  of  the  insular  co- 
lonies of  Great  Britain  in  the  West  Indies,  (and  this  committee 
verily  believes  equally  in  the  other  islands,)  every  beneficial  conse- 
quence to  the  slaves,  which  was  necessarily  connected  with  a  com- 
plete abolition  of  die  British  slave  trade,  has  been,  since  the  pass- 
ing of  that  law,  progressively  operating. 

Resolution  9* — ^That  the  legislature  of  Jamaica,  although 
firmly  denying  the  existence,  within  its  knowledge,  of  an  iliicikirade 
in  slaves,  since  the  passing  of  the  abolition  act,  has  nevertheless 
commenced  an  investigation,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
there  be  the  least  reason  to  suspect  any  evasion  of  the  abolition  law 
in  that  island,  and  has  explicitly  declared  its  resolution  to  make  com- 
plete provision,  in  whatever  instances  it  may  be  found  necessary^ 
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for  aiding  and  enforcing  that  la^Y;  and,  no  doubt,  the  same  coun^, 
if  necessan,  ^ill  be  pursued  ia  the  oilier  islands. 

Resolution  10. — That  the  legislature  of  Jamaica  is  also 
engs^ed  in  an  investigation  of  the  actual  situation  of  the  &1ave 
population  under  its  jurisdiction,  with  a  view  fairiy  to  disi  lose  iti 
condition,  that  it  may  be  compared  with  t):c  daiL  an«I  d'smai 
representation s  whicli  h'a\e  been  made  of  it,  and  with  a  determi- 
nation also  to  inquire  whether  further  improvements  or  a:r.e!ioni- 
tion  in  the  situation  of  the  slaves  can  be  accomplished  h\  legal 
enactments,  with  safety  to  the  community,  and  due  legard  to  the 
aacred  rights  of  property ;  and  the  result  of  similar  nive<»tigatioDf 
may  be  expected  from  other  islands. 

>  Resolution  ll.^—That^  meantime,  it  is  the  duty  of  this 
committee  to  declare,  that  the  bill  in  question  is  considered  by  the 
legislatures  of  Jamaica  and  of  other  colonies,  whose  pri»cetdingt 
have  reached  this  committee,  as  the  basis  of  a  system  of  most 
grie\'ous  op|)re.ssion,  striking  eventually  at  the  properties,  liberties, 
characters,  and  lives  of  His  Majtsty's  faithful  subjects  in  the  West 
India  colonies ;  and  thut,  in  the  first  instance,  (to  use  the  \\  onis  of 
the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly,)  '^  it  assumes  a  right  of  legisU- 
tion  within  the  island,  upon  a  subject  of  mere  municipal  regula- 
tion and  internal  police  ;  exeicises  a  power  over  the  estates  and 
property  of  tlie  inhabitants ;  imposes  the  most  grievous  penalties 
and  forfeitures,  to  be  inflicted  at  the  will  of  a  single  officer,  with- 
out trial  by  jury ;  and  levies  fines  and  gratuities,  to  the  use  of  tbe 
said  officer  and  othets,  on  the  inhabitants,  not  given  or  consented 
to  by  their  representatives  in  genoral  assembly ;  by  which  enact- 
ments, penalties,  forfeitures,  and  assessments,  not  only  tbe  consti* 
tutional  right  of  internal  legislation  is  infrmged,  but  tlie  ^^ledge,  ia 
respect  of  taxation,  given  to  the  colonies,  by  the  statute  of  tbe 
18th  Geo.  III.  cap.  12.  is  violated." 

Resolution  It. — ^That  if  it  could  be  supposed  that  those 
Mho  framed  this  bill,  and  who  have  recommended  it  to  Parliament 
had  not  so  much  in  view  the  remedy  of  any  notorious  existing  evil 
as  the  establishment  of  a  precedent  on  which  to  ground  a  system 
of  legislation  by  tlie  British  Parliament,  in  tbe  entire  municiiial 
regulation  and  internal  goTemment  of  the  colonieij  dw  laahnesi^ 
impolicy^  and  danger  of  such  an  experiment,  ehould  be  taken  into 
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due  aoQsideration  by  every  friend  to  the  prosperity  of  Great 
Britain,  by  every  rational  well-wisher  to  our  colonial  slaves.  By 
perteverins;  in  an  experiment  snnilar  to  that  which  is  now  suggested, 
the  gr>  at  and  flourishing  colony  of  Saint  Domingo  was  utterly 
lost  to  tVdu  e ;  and  the  British  Parliament  will  wisel)  deliberate 
upon  the  awful  responsibility  which  it  would  assume,  under  such 
a  system,  for  all  the  train  of  consequences  \\hich  might  ensue  to 
private  property  and  to  public  resources. 

C.  N.  PALLMER. 
Chairman. 


(C.) 

Heads  of  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Jamaica,  SO  Geo.  Hi. 

Cap.  \6.  passed  14M  December,  1809* 

Preamble. 

Slaves  to  be  allowed  one  day  in  every  fortnight^  besides  Sun- 
days, except  during  crop,  under  penalty  of  20/. 

Negro-grounds  to  be  inspected  every  month. 

Where  there  are  not  proper  lands,  each  slave  is  to  have  pro* 
vision  equal  to  Ss.  Ad.  per  week. 

Proper  clothing  to  be  given  to  slaves  annually,  under  penalty  of 
50/. 

Yearly  accounts  to  be  given  in  of  the  provision  made  foi^  and 
clothing  delivered  to,  slaves,  under  penalty  of  50/. 

Possessors  of  slaves  not  to  turn  them  away  on  account  of  in- 
firmity, but  keep  them  on  their  properties,  and  provide  for  them, 
under  penalty  of  £0/. 

Wandeiing  slaves  may  be  taken  up  and  sent  to  the  workhouse, 
to  be  supported  till  possessor  summoned,  and  matter  inquired  into. 

If  possessor  found  guilty,  and  refuse  to  pay  penalty,  workhouse 
fees^  8cc.  he  is  to  be  sent  to  gaol  till  he  pay. 
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Justices  and  vestries  to  lay  taxes  for  support  of  disabled  ne- 
groes^ who  are  to  be  passed  to  the  parishes  where  their  fonner 
owners  resided,  as  are  those  free  poor  who  have  been  maoumised. 

Vestries  to  make  regulations  for  their  accommodation. 

In  thie  case  of  manumised  persons  becoming  burthensome  to 
any  parish,  such  parish  may  have  recourse  to  the  security-bond 
entered  into  15  Geo.  III.  cap.  18. 

Property  of  owners  liable  for  support  of  deserted  slaves,  though 
not  in  the  parish  they  become  burthensome  to. 

Disabled  slaves,  the  property  of  insolvent  debtors^  in  custody  of 
provost-marshal,  may  be  removed  by  order  of  two  magistrates  to 
the  parish  where  their  ox^Tier  resided. 

Such  order  being  recorded  in  clerk  of  peace's  office,  provost- 
marshal  and  his  depuUes  indemnified  in  acting  under  it. 

If  negroes  afflicted  with  the  yaws  are  allowed  to  leave  the 
property,  and  travel  about  the  country,  the  owner,  &c.  permittii^ 
the  same,  to  forfeit  9,01.  for  each. 

Field  slaves  are  to  have  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  two 
hours  for  dmner^  and  not  to  work  before  five  nor  after  seven, 
except  during  crop,  under  penalty  of  50/. 

Slaves  to  be  allowed  the  usual  holidays ;  but  they  are  not  to 
have  two  successive  days,  except  at  Christmas. 

If  persons  allow  them  more  holidays  at  those  seasons,  the} 
forfeit  5l. 

Slaves  taking  up  runaways,  or  discovering  their  being  harboured, 
are  to  be  rewarded  at  discretion  of  a  magistrate. 

If  tliey  kill  or  take  rebels,  they  are  to  be  also  rewarded. 

Persons  wilfully  killing  slaves  to  suffer  death. 

Blood  not  corrupted  thereby. 

Persons  mutilating  slaves,  or  consenting  thereto,  may  be  fined 
100/.  and  imprisoned  tvi'elve  montlis,  besides  being  liable  to  an 
action  of  damages. 

•  Court  may,  in  atrocious  cases,  manumit  mutilated  slavesi  and 
order  the  penalty  to  be  paid  to  vestry,  who  are  to  allow  the  slaves 
10/.  per  annum. 

Slaves  complaining  to  a  magistrate  may  be  sent  to  the  wcnrk- 
house,  to  be  supported  and  attended  till  meeting  of  Tcstrj  who 
are  hereby  created  a  council  of  protection,  and  are  to  inquire  into 
such  mutilations,  and  prosecute  the  oflfenders. 
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Owners  may  be  sued  for  costs. 

Workhouse-keeper  to  produce  mutilated  slaves  at  first  vestry, 
under  penalty  of  20/. 

Justices,  being  informed  that  -slaves  are  mutilated  or  confined 
without  support,  are  to  issue  their  warrants,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  brought  before  them. 

Persons  cruelly  beating  slaves,  or  confining  them  without  sup- 
port, may  be  fined  and  imprisoned  at  discretion  of  the  court,  and 
also  be  liable  to  actions  of  damages. 

No  slave  to,  have  more  than  ten  lashes  at  a  time  for  one  offence^ 
unless  the  owner,  &c.  or  supervisor,  &c.  be  present,  nor  more  than 
thirty-nine  on  any  account  in  one  day,  under  pensQty. 

Penalties  on  persons  putting  weights  or  chains  on  slaves,  or  iron 
collars,  other  than  here  designated. 

Justices,  under  penalty  of  100/.  to  have  such  collars,  8cc.  taken 
off. 

No  slave  to  travel  (unless  to  market)  without  a  ticket,  under 
penalty  of  405.  on  the  owner,  &c.  if  he  cannot  prove  he  gave  a 
ticket,  or  that  the  slave  went  without  his  consent. 

If  justices  do  not  inflict  this  penalty,  they  forfeit  5/. 

Tickets  to  be  only  for  one  month. 

Free  people  granting  tickets  to  slaves  of  others  to  be  punished 
as  the  court  shall  direct. 

White  people  doing  so  to  be  also  punished  at  discretion  of  the 
court. 

Penalty  of  50/.  for  not  endeavouring  to  suppress  unlawful  as- 
semblies of  slaves. 

Information  must  be  given  within  fourteen  days. 

Civil  and  military  officers  to  suppress  such  assemblies. 

Overseers,  &c.  who  suffer  such  assemblies,  to  be  imprisoned 
six  months,  if  information  given  in  fourteen  days. 

Slaves  may  have  diversions  on  the  properties  they  belong  4o,  if 
no  drums,  &c.  are  used,  but  they  must  be  over  by  ten  at  night. 

Negro  burials  to  be  over  by  sun  set,  or  owner,  &c.  forfeits  60/. 

Burials  in  the  towns,  8cc.  must  also  be  over  before  sunset. 

Free  people  suffering  assemblies  at  their  houses  to  be  imprisoned, 
if  complained  of  in  fourteen  days. 

Owners,  &c.  of  slaves,  knowingly  permitting  them  to  keep 
horses,  &c.  to  forfeit  SO/,  for  each  offeuce. 
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When  stock  given  in,  oath  to  be  made  that  none  of  the  horses, 
&c.  belong  to  any  slave,  under  penalty  of  30/.  foe  neglect  or  re- 
fusal. 

Any  person  discovering  horses,  &c.  belonging  to  slaves,  must 
send  tbein  to  the  pound. 

How  they  arc  to  be  disposed  of. 

Female  slaves  who  have  six  children  living  are  to  be  exempted 
from  hard  labour,  and  their  owners  from  taxes  for  them,  proof 
being  given  that  the  mother  and  children  are  living. 

Slaves  concerned  in  rebellions,  or  committing  murder,  &c.  to 
suffer  death,  transportation,  '&c. 

If  slaves  offer  violence  to  white  or  free  people^  court  to  order 
punishment,  unless  sufficient  reason  shown. 

How  slaves  possessing  fire-arms  arc  to  be  punished. 
Slaves  pretending  to  supernatural  power  may  be  sentenced  to 
death,  &c. 

Slaves  preparing  or  giving  poison,  though  death  does  not  ensue, 
are  to  suffer  death. 

Punishment  on  slaves  having  any  poisonous  drugs,  pounded  glass, 
&c.  in  their  posseasion. 

Slave'i  fi  uiui  at  any  meeting  formed  for  administering  unlawful 
oatlis,  8cc.  are  to  be  punished  »s  court  shall  direct,  as  are  M'hite  or 
free  people  present:  at  such  meetings. 

Persons  having  lcnov\ledge  of  such  unlawful  meetings,  and  not 
giving  information  tliereof,  to  be  punished  at  discretion  of  court. 

Slaves  stealing  horned  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  &c.  may  be  con- 
demned to  death. 

If  slaves  have  in  their  possession  twenty  pounds  of  meat,  unac- 
counted for,  they  Jiie  to  be  whipped,  not  exceeding  ihirty-nine 
lashes ;  and  if  abovt»  twenty  pounds,  justices  to  assign  pumshment, 
not  affecting  life. 

Pimishment  on  slaves  maiming  or  injuring  honied  cattle,  hones, 

&c. ;  also  on  those  ivantonly  cutting  and  chopping  any  other  slave. 

Punishment  on  slaves  clearuig  their  grounds  bv  fire. 

Overseers,  &c.  having  knowledge  that  any  fire  has  been  made  for 

such  purpose,  and  not  doing  their  utmoat  to  extinguish  it,  to  be 

fined  at  discretion  'Ot'  two  justices.  « 

Slaves  absent  five  days,  or  found  eight  miles  fiK>m  honci  without 
tickets,  to  be  deenied  runiMniys. 
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Slaves  who  have  been  here  two  years,  and  shall  run  away  for  six 
months,  to  be  punished  as  the  court  shall  direct. 

Punishment  on  those  who  continue  absent  for  a  shorter  period. 

Slaves  harbouring  runaways,  to  be  adjudged  by  a  slave  coiurt. 

Owner,  &c.  to  pay  10s.  and  mile  money,  for  each  runaway 
taken  up. 

Proviso. 

This  act  not  to  alter  rewards  to  maroons. 

Runaways  to  be  conveyed  to  owners,  or  to  a  workhouse  or 
nearest  gaol. 

Workhouse  or  gaol  keeper  to  pay  a  reward  and  mile-money, 
under  penalty. 

Workhouse  or  gaol  keepers  to  advertise  weekly,  in  each  county, 
all  nmaways  in  their  possession,  with  full  descriptions  of  them,  on* 
der  penalty  of  10/.,  charging  ;3s.  Ad.  for  each  paper  per  month, 
which  owners  are  to  reimburse. 

Printer's  accounts  to  be  paid  annually  by  treasurers. 

Slaves  may  be  detained  till  advertising  is  paid  for,  as  well  as  the 
reward,  with  \Q\  per  cent.  8cf.  per  day  for  maintenance,  £cf.  per 
day  for  medical  care  where  necessary,  &c.  which  charges  must  be 
attested. 

Proviso, 

Slaves  in  confinement  to  have  sufficient  provisions,  under  penalty 
of  10/. 

Rations  for  them. 

Public  notice  to  be  given  by  supervLsors,  &c.  of  replevina^  &c. 
brought  against  them  for  slaves  in  the  workhouse. 

If  any  person  give  notice  to  supervisors,  &c.  of  an  intention  to 
defend  such  actions,  supervisors  must  detain  in  custody  the  slaves 
in  dispute  under  penalty. 

Runaways  to  be  committed  to  workhouses  only. 

Slaves  attempting  to  depart  this  i^dand,  or  assisting  others  in  such 
attempts,  ni;iy  be  sentenced  to  death. 

Free  people  of  colo  >  assisting  slaves  in  gcnng  <^,  are  Co  be 
transported,  and  suffer  death  if  they  return. 

If  white  people  do  so,  they  forfeit  500/.  for  each,  and  may  be 
imprisoned  a  year. 

Accessories  may  b«  proceeded  against,  tfaoiigh  principab  are  not 
coirvicted. 
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If  slaves  not  authorised  travel  with  dogs,  &c.  or  hunt  with  instru- 
ments of  death,  punishment  may  be  awarded  by  two  justices. 

On  complaint  of  felonies,  burglaries,  8cc.  by  slaves,  justice  to 
issue  a  warrant- 
Slaves  to  be  evidence  against  each  other. 

Justice  to  call  in  two  other  justices  (who  must  attend,  or  each 
forfeit  20/.,)  and  they  are  to  summon  a  jury,  frofai  which  particular 
persons  are  excepted. 

Jurors  not  attending  to  forfeit  5/. 

Nine  persons  to  compose  a  jury. 

If  slaves  convicted,  justices  may  give  sentence  of  death,  transpor- 
tation, &.C. 

Justices  may  suspend  execution  for  thirty  days,  if  they  see  cause, 
and  must  do  it  on  application  of  the  jury,  except  in  cases  of  rebel- 
lion, when  they  may  order  immediate  execution. 

When  business  of  quarter-sessions  ended,  justices  to  form  diem- 
selves  into  a  slave  court  for  the  purpose  of  gaol-delivery. 

Not  less  than  three  justices  to  constitute  a  court  for  trial  of  slaves 
in  certain  cases. 

Where  slaves  are  indicted  for  murder,  if  malice  prepense  do  not 
appear,  verdict  of  manslaughter  may  be  returned. 

Jurors  summoned  for  quarter-sessions  must  serve  in  slave  courts, 
under  penalty  of  5/. 

Penalty  of  10/.  on  persons  warned  to  attend  trials  and  n^lecting 
to  do  so. 

Jurors,  witnesses.  Sec.  under  this  act,  protected  in  dieir  persons, 
'and  slaves  from  being  levied  on. 

Records  to  be  kept  by  clerk  of  the  peace,  who  must  attend 
trials,  and   record   proceedings  in  thirty  days,   under  penalty  of 

20/. 

Deputy-marshals  must  warn  jurors,  and^  attend  at  sadi  trials, 
under  penalty  of  50/. 

Punishment  on  slaves  for  giving  fslse  evidence. 

If  slaves  against  whom  warrants  are  issued  are  concealed  bj 
owners,  8cc.  they  forfeit  100/. 

Six  days'  notice  of  trial  to  be  given  to  owners,  8cc.  of  slaves. 

How  such  notices  are  to  be  served  where  trmntn  reside  in 
a  different  parish  to  that  in  which  dieir  ifarros  vnmj  have  comautted 
offences,  and  are  to  be  tried. 
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Executions  must  be  public  and  solemn. 

Slaves  sentenced  to  be  executed  or  transported,  to  be  valued 
by  the  court. 

Provost-marshal  must  execute  orders   of  slave  courts  as   soou 
as  possible,  under  penalty  of  200/. 

Valuation  of  slaves  sentenced  to   death,  8cc.   under  this  act, 
to  be  paid  by  receiver-general. 

Purchasers  of  slaves  sentenced  to  transportation,  to  give  bond  in 
500/.  penalty  to  transport  them  in  thirty  days. 

Bond  to  be  lodged  in  clerk  of  peace's  office. 

Purchasers  to  make  oath  that  slaves  shall  be  transp(Mtedy  and 
that  they  shall  not  be  relanded. 

No  slave  to  be  delivered  until  bond  taken  and  oath  made,  under 
penalty. 

Such  slaves  going  at  large  may  be  apprehended  by  any  person^ 
and  on  due  proof  resold. 

If  slaves  return  from  transportation,  they  are  to  suffer  death. 

Masters  of  vesseb  wilfully  bringing  back  transported  slaves, 
to  forfeit  300/.  for  each,  and  suffer  imprisonment  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court. 

Slaves  sentenced  to  confinement  in  workhouse  for  two  years, 
escaping,  may  be  ordered  fifty  lashes,  and  recommitted ;  and  those 
sentenced  for  life,  escap'mg,  may  be  transported. 

If  marshal,  constable.  Sec.  suffer  them  to  escape,  they  foifeit 
50/.  and  may  be  sued  for  their  value. 

Fees  of  slaves  discharged  by  proclamation  to  be  paid  by  the  pub- 
lic, proof  being  given  that  they  were  properly  maintained. 

Gaol-keepers  not  to  work  out  slaves  sent  to  them  for  confine- 
ment, under  penalty  of  50/. 

Two  justices  may  inquire  into  inferior  crimes,  giving  notice  to 
owners,  8cc.  of  slaves,  and  order  punishment. 

Clerks  of  peace  to  attend  such  sununary  trials,  under  penalty 
of  50/.,  for  which  they  are  to  be  paid  1/.  6s.  Sd. 

Justices  to  enforce  this  act  as  well  during  martial  law  as  at 
other  times. 

Recovery  and  application  of  penalties  not  before  disposed  of. 

Proceedings  to  be  commenced  within  twelve  months. 

Offences  conmiitted  under  former  act  may  be  heard,  tried,  &c* 
as  if  it  were  still  in  force. 
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CITY  AND  PARISH  OF  KINGSTOX. 

Jh  ordinance  for  preventing  the  prof anation  of  religious  riia  and 
false  worshipping  of  Godj  under  the  pretence  of  preaching  and 
teachingy  by  illiterate,  ignorant,  and  ill-disposed  persons,  and  of 
the  mischiefs  consequent  thereupon. 

Whereas  it  is  not  only  highly  incumbent  upon^  but  the  first 
and  most  serious  duty  of  all  magistrates  and  bodies  politic^  to  up- 
hold and  encourage  the  due,  proper,  and  solemn  exercise  of  reli- 
gion and  worshipping  of  God :  and  whereas  nothmg  can  tend 
more  to  bring  true  devotion  and  the  practice  of  real  religion  into 
disrepute,  than  the  pretended  preaching,  teaching,  and  expounding 
the  word  of  God,  as  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  un- 
educated, illiterate,  and  ignorant  i>ersons,  and  false  enthusiasts: 
and  whereas  the  practice  of  such  pretended  preaching,  teaching, 
and  expounding  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  such  descriptions  of 
persons  as  aforcsuid,  to  large  numbers  of  persons  of  colour  and 
negroes,  both  of  free  conditirai  and  slaves,  assembled  together  in 
houses,  negro>houses,  huts,  and  the  yards  thereunto  appertamin^, 
and  also  in  divers  lanes  and  bye-places  within  this  city  and  parbh, 
hath  increased  to  an  alarming  degree  ;  and  during  such  pretend- 
ed preaching,  teaching,  and  expounding,  and  pretended  worship- 
ping of  God,  divers  indecent  and  unseemly  noises,  gesticuladoos, 
and  behaviour,  often  are  used  and  take  place,  to  tlie  great  annoy- 
ance  of  the  neighbours,  and  to  the  disrepute  of  religion  itself,  and 
also  to  the  great  detriment  of  slaves,  who  are  induced,  by  diven 
artifices  and  pretences  of  the  said  pretended  preachers,  to  attend 
the  said  irregular  assemblies,  whereby  such  slaves  are  contiiiiially 
kept  and  detained  from  their  owners'  necessary  business  and  em- 
ploy, and  in  some  cases  the  minds  of  slaTes  have  been  so  operated 
npon  and  affected,  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  aforesaid  deacriptioo 
of  persons,  as  to  become  actually  deranged.  Be  it  thcrefefs 
enacted  and  ordained,  by  tlie  Common  Council  of  the  citf  and 
parish  of  Kingston  (the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  GommoD  cooncil- 
ucn  of  the  said  city  and  parish,  or  a  competent  and  legal  nuaiber 
or  quorum  of  them  being  in  common  council  amniblcd^)  aod 
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it  18  hereby  enacted  and  ordained,  by  the  authority  of  the  n^xae,  that 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  July  next,  no  person  not  hf^fg  duly 
authorised,  qualified,  and  permitted,  as  is  directed  by  die  laws  of 
this  island  and  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  place  mentit>iied  in 
such  licence,  shall,  under  pretence  of  being  a  inn.ister  of  religion 
•f  any  sect  or  denomination,  or  of  being  a  teacher  of  expoimder  of 
the  Gospel  or  other  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  presume  to 
preach  or  teach,  or  offer  up  public  prayer,  or  sing  psalms,  in  any 
meeting  or  assembly  of  negroes  or  persons  of  colour  within  this 
city  and  parish ;  and  in  case  any  person  shall  in  any  ways  offend 
herein,  every  such  person,  if  a  white  person,  shall  suffer  such  pu- 
nishment by  fine,  not  exceeding  iCK)/.  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
common  gaol,  for  any  space  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  both ; 
or  if  a  free  person  of  colour^  or  free  black,  by  fine  not  exceeding 
100/.,  or  imprisonment  in  the  workhouse  for  a  space  of  time  not 
exceeding  three  months,  or  both  ;  or  if  a  slave,  by  imprisonment 
and  hard  labour  in  the  y>'orkhouse  for  a  space  not  exceeding  six 
months,-  or  by  whipping  not  exceeding  thirty-nine  stripes,  or  both ; 
as  shall  be  in  those  cases  respectively  adjudged. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  and  ordained,  by  the  authority  afore 
said,  that  no  person  Or  persons  whatsoever,  being  so  as  aforesaid 
licensed  or  permitted,  shall  use  public  worship  in  any  of  the  said 
places  within  this  city  and  parish,  which  may* be  so  licensed  as 
aforesaid  earlier  than  the  hour  of  six  in  the  morning,  or  later  than 
sunset  in  the  evening,  under  tlie  penalty  of  such  punishment,  by 
fine  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  100/.,  or  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing the  space  of  three  months,  or  both,  as  shall  be  in  that  respect 
adjudged. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  and  ordained,  by  the  audiority  afore- 
said, that  from  and  after  the  said  first  day  of  July  next,  in  ^ase  any 
owner,  possessor,  or  occupier  of  any  house,  out-house,  yard,  or 
other  place  whatsoever,  shall  permit  any  nieeting  of  any  description 
of  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  or  joining  in  any  such  pretended 
teaching,  preaching,  praying,  or  singing  of  psalms,  as  aforesaid,  such 
owner,  occupier,  or  possessor,  being  a  white  person,  shall  incur  and 
suffer  such  punishment  by  fine,  not  exceeding  1(X)/.,  or  by  impri- 
sonment in  die  common  gaol  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  both  ; 
or  if  a  person  of  colour,  or  black  of  free  condition,  by  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding 1(X)/.  or  confinement  in  the  workhouse  for  any  space  not 
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exceediog  tliree  months^  or  both ;  or  if  a  slave^  by  confinement  and 

hard  labour  in  tlie  workhouse  for  any  space  not  exceeding  six 

monihsy  or  by  whipping,  not  exceeding  thirtynaine  stripes,  or  both  ; 

as  shall  in  these  respective  cases  be  adjudged. 

Made  and  passed  in  common  council,  this  15th  day  of 

June  Jti07. 

Daniel  Moore,  Recordei. 
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